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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of DharmaliSstra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941. In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasastra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Oaicutta and Trinoomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the members of the public 
were A. R. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books from 
the libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the 'preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay, Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose R&jadharraa, Vyavah&ra and Sad&cara, 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
volump has been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: P&taka, 
karmavipftka and pr&yascitta; antyesti, a^auoa and irSddha; 
tlrtha; Vrata; k&la andmuhurta; s&nti; Paurftna dharma; the 
influence of tiie PQrvamlm&ms& and other ^tras on ffiiarma- 
iffstra; Uie religious and philo^hioal background of dharma- 
testra; the essentlalB of our culture, its future, the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharma&astra. I am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining work as early as possible. But looking to ray 
age (I am nearly 67 now ), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg* 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
1 wish to mention specially the debt 1 owe to the late Maha- 
mahopadhySya Kamalakrsna Smrtitlrtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharmaiiSstra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volumes 
of my History viz. H&ralat&, Viva daratnakara, GrhastharatnS- 
kara, Krtyaratnskara, Tirthacintamani, Varsakriyakaumudl, 
D&nakriy&kauraudl, Sr&ddbakriyfikaumudI, Suddhikaumudi, 
Dandaviveka, R&jadharmakaustubha and AgaBtyasamhitS. 1 am 
highly obliged to Paramahamsa Sv&ml Kevalananda Sarasvatl 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dharmasastra, to Prof, N. A. Gore, M, A, of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs, to Tarkattrtha 
RaghunathaAastri Kokje of Ijonavla and Mr. N. O. Chapekar* 
B. A., LL. B. { retired F. C. Sub-judge ), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progress of the work 
for the last four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom I should like to make 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. R. N. Dandekftr, 
Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof. Bangaswaml Aiyangar, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr..SBfidmvan, Mr. S. N. Joshi 
of Bhsrata-itQi&$a'sain4odhaka-mapdala htPodna, Mr. Bhabatosb 
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j^hattaoharya (son of M, M, Kamalakrana Smrtitirtha), 
Mr. S, L, Katre of Ujjain, Prof. A. M. Paramasivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Eaddi. Thanks are due to all these and many others i for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Prels, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


Bombay, ) 

Ul October, ) 


P. V. Kane 
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A. L R. = All India Reporter of Nagpur 
Ait. Br. — Aitareya Brahmana 
All. = Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series 
A. L. J. = Allahabad Law Journal 

Ap. = Apastarnba (generally the author of the DharmaButra 
is meant) 

Ap. Dh. S. ™ Apastamba-dharmasutra 
Ap. M. P. ^ Apastamba-mantra-patha 

A. S. W. 1. - Archaelogical survey of Western India 
Asv. Gr. ™ Asvalayana-grhyasutra 

.Baud. Dh. S. = Baudhayana-dharmasutra 

B. I. = Bibliotlieca Indica series, Calcutta 
Bom. = 1. L. Reports, Bombay Series 
Bom. G. - Bombay Gazetteer volumes 

Bom. 11. C. R. — Bombay High Court Reports ( vol. I-XII) 
Bom. L. R. — Bombay Law Reporter (edited by Ratanlal 
and Dhirajlal) 

B. O. R. 1. 1 _ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 

B. O. R. Institute i tute, Poona 

Br. — Smrti of Brhaspati 

Br. Up. == Brhcidaranyaka Upanisad 

B. P W. W. — Beal’s Buddhist Records ot the Western world 
Cal. - Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series 

Catur. — Caturvimsatiinata 
Chan. Up. - Charidogya Upanisad 

V Corpus Inscriptionum Indicanim (vol. I 
0. L I. or I _ relating to Inscriptions of the times of Asoka, 
Corpus I. L I vol, U relating to Kusana Inscriptions and 
^ vol. HI relating to Gupta Inscriptions) 

C. L. J. = Calcutta Law Journal 

Com. — Commentary or Commentator (according to context) 
Or. ed. =* Critical edition ( of the Mahabharata, Poona ) 

0. W. N. >= Calcutta Weekly Notes (Law Reports) 

D. B. *= The D&yabhaga of Jimutavahana 
D, 0. » Dattaka*candrik& 
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D. C. - Deccan College Collection (when niBS. arc concerned) 

, Dii. IS. = Dharmasutra 
D. K. S, = Dayakramasangraha of Srikrsna 

D. N. = DattakamimSmsa of Nandapandita 

E. C. = Epigraphia Carnatica 

E. L - Epigraphia Indica 

F. B. = Full Bench ( decision ) 

'I The Social organization in North-east India in 
Fick y = Buddha’s time (translated from German by 
j Dr. Shishirkumar Mitra, 1920 ) 

^ Gaut, — Gautama-dharmasutra 

Gr. R. — Grhastharatnakara of Candosvara 
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Hir. gr. - Hiranyakesi-grhya-sutra 

1. A. — Indian Antiquary 

} Indian Appeals ( Law Reports). The context 
will always indicate whetlier 1. V stands lor the 
volumes of the Indian Antiquary or tor the Law 
Reports, Indian Appeals 
, 1. H. Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly 

I. L. R. = Indian Law Reports 
Ins. — Inscription or Inscriptions 


I. P. C. = Indian Penal Code 


Jai. “ Jairnini’s Purvamimamsasutra 

J. A. O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental ISocietj" 

J. A. S. B. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

J. B. O. R. S. = Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 


J. R. A. S. - Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
Kam, - Kanuindaklya-niti-sara 

Kat. = Smrti of Katyayana reconstructed by P V. Kane 
^ Kaut. = Kautilya s Arthasastra 

K. V. N. = Kalivarjyavinirnaya ( ms ) 

L. R. I. A -= Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Privy Council) 
Mai = Indian Law Reports, Madras Series 

Mark. « Markandeyapurana 

Medh, » Medhatithi, the oldest commentator of Manugmyti 
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^ Mit. = Mitaksara on tlie Yajnavalkya-snirti 

M. L. J. — Madras Law Journal 

Moo. I. A. — Moore’s Indian Appeals ( Reports 

N. or n. " footnote 
Nar. — Narada-smrti 
Nir. S. — Nirnayasiiidhu 
Nitisara = Kamandakiya-niti-sara 

N. I. A. ~ IMew Indian Antiquary, Poona 
x.Pan. ~ Panini’s Astadhyayl 
Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grliya-sutra 


Par. M. — Parasara-Madhaviya 

Patna — Indian Law Reports, Patna Series 

P. C. = Privy Council 

P. J. ~ Printed Judgments of the Bombay High Court 

Q. or (i. = (Juoted 
iCighu. - Raghuvamsa 


R. D. K. \ 
Raja Dh. K J 

Rajadharma-K. 


Rajadharmakanda of Kalpataru (cm p. 43 
■ R. D. K. by mistake stands for Rajadharma- 
kaustubha) 

~ Rijadharnuikaustublia of Anantadeva 


Raja N. 1*. i Rajanitiprakasa (a part of the Viramitrodaya 
R N. j (*r Mitrami&^a , 

Rajat. — Rajatarangini 
Rg. ~ Rgveda 

Sam. K. - Saniskara-kaustabha 

Sam. Pr. Sarnskaraprakasa ( a part of the Viramitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

San. Gr. - Sankhayana-grhya-sutra 
Sat. Br. ~ Satapatlia-brahmana 

S. B. E. Sacred Books of the East ( series edited by Max 
Miiller) 

S. L I. South Indian Inscriptions 
Sra. C. = Smrticandrika 
8m. Kau. = Smrti-kaustubha 
Sm. M. — SmrtimukUphala 
Sr. = Srautasutra 
S. V. =* Sarasvatlvilasa 
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^ Swkra = SukranItisSra 

Tai. Ar, = Taittirlya Aranyaka 
V Tai. Br. = Taittirlya BrShmana 
Tai, S. = Taittirlya Sarhhita 
. Tai. Up. = Taittirlya Upanisad 
T, L. L. = Tagore Law Lectures 
, Tr. = Translation or translated 
Vsj. S. — Vajasaneya-sathhita 
X Vas. = Vasistha-dharma-sutra 
V. C. Vivada-cinUraani 

V. M. 1 = Vyavahara-matrka of Jimutavaiiana (except 
V. Matrka / on p. 709 ) 

V. Mayukha — Vyavaharamayuklia (In a very few places 
such as on p. 709 through oversight V. M. 
stands for V. Mayukha) 

V Nirnaya } ~ Vyavaharanirnaya of VaradarSja 

V. P. = Vyavaharaprakasa (a part of the Vlrainitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

V. R. = Vivadaratnfikara of Candesvara 

Visnu Dh. S.} ^ Visnudharmasutra 

V. T. = VivadaUndava of Kaiualakara 
Vy Nir 1 

Vy. Nirnaya J “ VyavahSranirnaya of Varadaraja 
Yaj. — Yajnavalkyasinrii 

STR. «f. q,. = 

«m. JT. <?!. = 

^ 

m. = 

(ms) 
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*2?. I- = 

’it. = 

31. 3. = 

i. - 

^I. *JT. = 

an. = 

m. '^i^i’ff’rai^Ji 
%.«. = citMR^tlcn 

5^^. jfT. -= 

“= 

Sto. } " 

•Rl. W. = M?RR*n»^fPT 
m. = ijlf^’s ara'aTFft 

|5i. } ■■" 

f?. (af quoted iii digests > 

f?. 3q. 

jm- ^ f^trfl^dl 

4t. 4t. = 4l';n5R5i^Q3 
JR. qi, = qtpNT^sira 
JJ3. = Ji3??(^ 

fiRT. ■= ftRn^a!Nq of %i%? 

I * of 

JIM on JI^E^ 

JIT. or Jim. = *IIWW¥i(^ 

vT. or <I5I«[. or = ^rai'=»4*SlyJt 

a jft, s. or ^rapft. S. or TTSTJfH^. = <l«tifi%T«W5I of 
^Pi. 1. or ^PP(h^. * of 
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*^- = «*ra?R?j^ of 

sjr.ftorsra.ft. = sjRfi^ 

®^- Jf- = «R|R5|^5I of 

®*f- = «R?R»r5j^ 

*?i. = 

= a ? ^l^K^K 


m. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


{ of aome important works and authors refsrred to tn this volume ) 

N. B.-»Some dates, particularly of ancient wotks, are more or tesa 
conjectural. 

4000 B. C. — 1000 B. C. — Tha period of the Vedic Samhit&s, 
Br&hmanas and Upanieads. Some hymns of the Bgveda, 
the Taittirlya SamhiU and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
niay possibly go back to a period earlier than even 4000 
B. 0. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones) may be later than 
1000 B. C. 

800 B. C. — 500 B. C. — The Nirukta. 

800 B, C. — 400 B, C. —• The principal srauta sutras ( of Apas" 
taraba, Asvalayaiia, Baudhayana, Katyayana, Saty&^ha 
and others) and some of the Grhyasutras (such as those of 
Apastamba and Asvalayana). 
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6C0 B. C. — 300 B. C. — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas¬ 
tamba, Baudh&yana, Yasistha and the GrhyasOtras of 
PSraskara and a few others. 

600 B. C, — 300 B. C. — Paninl 

500 B, C.'— 200 B. C. — Jaimini’s Purvamlmaihs&sutra. 

300 B. C. — Vararuci Katy&yana, author of V&rtikas on 
PSnlni, 

300 B. C. — 100 AD. — ArthaSastra of Elautilya. 

150 B. C. — The Mahfibhasya of Patafijali. 

SOO B. C. — 100 A. D. — Manusmrti. 

100 AD. — 300 A. D. —- YSjhavalkyasmfti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — Vi^nudharmasutra. 

100 AD. —' 400 AD. — Kftradasmrtl 

200 AD. — 500 A. D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimiui. 

300 A D. — 500 A. D. — Brhaspatismfti on Vyavah&ta (not yet 
found. Bxtracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

300 AD — 600 AD-*" Some bf the ejctant Purspas, such as 
Vlytt, Yiifptt, MSxkapdeya; Matsya, Ef^a. 

xr\i 
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400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — KatySyanasmrti on Vyavahfita (not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English). ' / 

400 A. D. — 600 A, D. — KimandaklyanitisSra. 

505 A. D. 587 iL D. — Varahamihira, author of Brhatsarhhita, 
Srhajjataka, Paflcasiddhantika and other works. 

600 A, D, — 650 A. D. — Bana, author of the Kadambarl and 
. the Harsacarita. 

650 AD. — 750 A. D. — Kumarilabhatta, author of Sloka- 
vartika, Tantravartika and 'I\ip-tlka. 

600 A, D. — 900 A. D. — Most of the smrtis and some of the 
Puranas. 

788 AD, — 820 A. D. —- SahkarScafrya, the great Advaita 
philosopher. 

800 AD. — 850 A. D, — Visvarupa, com. of Y&jnavalkyasmrti. 

900 AD. — Medh&tithi, com. of Manusm^i. 

900 AD. —1100 A D.—Parthasaiathimisra,author of ^stra- 
dlplki, Tantraratna, Ny§yaratn&kara. 

966 AD. — Utpala, com. of Brhat-samhita and B^hajj&taka. 

1000 AD. — 1055‘A D. — Dl^esyara (Bhoja). 

1070 AD. — 1100 A. D. — Vijaanesvara, the author of the 
Mitaksara com. on YajfiaTalkya. 

1080 — 1140 A. D.—Govindaraja, author of a com. on Matiusm^ti. 

1100 — 1150 A. D. — Lak§mldhara, author of a large digest 
called E^ya-kalpatam or simply Ealpataru. 

1100 1150 A D. —Jlmutavahana, author of Dayabhaga, Eala- 

viveka and VyaTaharamatrka. 

1114 — 1183 A. D. — Bhaskaraoarya, author of Siddhanta- 
^iromani, of which Lllavat! is a part. 

1125 AD — Apararka, author of a com. on the YsjiiaTaikya< 
smrti 

1127 —1138 A. D — Manasollftsa ‘of‘Abhilasltiirtbaointamani. 
of Sometvaradeva. 

11^ — 1160 A. D ~ Bajatsurahgipl dt Ealhana. 

1150 —1200 A. D Smrtyarttit^ranf l§ridbam. 
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xix. 

I’iOO —1223 A. D. — Smrtioandrika of Devan^bha^^. 

1X50 —1300 A. D. — Haradatta, com, on Gautamadharmasutra '* 
and Apastambadharmasutra. 

1150 —' 1300 A. D. — Kulluka, com, of Manusmrti. 

1200 — 1300 A. D. — Vyavabaranirnaya of VaradarJja, 

1^60 — 1270 A. D. — Caturvargaointaraatil of Hemadri, 

1290 — 1370 A. D. — Candosvara, author of Rajanltiratnakara, 
Vivadaratnakara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Madhavaoarya, author of Parisarama- 
dhavlya. 

1360 — 1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata compiled under king 
Madanapala. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakalika, com. on 
yajnavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D — Nyayasudha of Soraesvara, com, on 
Tantravartika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandra of Miaarumisra. 

1425 —* 1450 A. D — Madanaratna of Madanasiihha. 

1490 — 1512 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
Nfsimhaprasada. 

1500 — 1525 A, D. —. The Sarasvativilasa compiled under king 
Prataparudradeva. 

1500 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviyeka. 

1500 — 1550 — Vaoaspatimisra, author of VivSdacint&mapi and 
several other works 

1520 — 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of Dayatattva, 
Divyatattva, VyavahSratattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. —^ Sankarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirpaya 
or''Pharmadvaitanirnaya. 

1590 — 1630 A. D, — Nandapandita, author of the Dattakam!- 
m&ms& apd Vaijayanti, ooai. on Vispudharmasutra. 

1510—1640 A. D.—KamalSkarabhatta, author of Nlrpayasindhu, 
Viyadatftpdava, Sudrafcamal&kara and other works. 
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1615 —' 1645 A. D, —IJllakapthabhatta, author of Nltimayukha, 
Vyavaharam^yukhe^ and other Mayukhas. 

1615 — 1645 A P. — Mitramisra, author of Viramitrodaya, 
divided into Rfijanltiprakasa, VyavharaprakS^ia -and other 
praki^aa 

1650 — 1680 A. D, — Anantadeva, author of Rfijadharma- 
kaugtubha. 

1750 1820 A. D. — Balambhatta, author of the B&lambhattI 

com. -on the Mitsksara. * 

1790 A. D. ~ Dharmasindhu of KaAlnStha. 
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1 Mad. 306 

602n. 

4 Mad. 250 

58In. 

8 Mad. 290 

710n. 

11 Mad. 287 

760n. 

23 Mad. 16 

601. 

27 Mad. 300 

579n. 

30 Mad. 406 

76011. 

31 Mad. 250 

427n. 

34 Mad. 68 

602o, 

37 Mad. 458 

447, 

38 Mad. 556 

622a. 

39 Mad. 298 

876. 

40 Mad. 925 

5740. 

42 Mad. 711 

450. 

53 Mad 84 

6190. 

S3 M»d. 549 

4270. 

58 Mad. 126 

6220. 

58 Mad. 238 

760o. 

A. I. R. (1945) Mad. 327 392n, 

5 Patna 646 

7100. 

23 Patna 599 

5760. 

P. J. ((or 1874 )p, 230 

8670* 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


(A few misprints due to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
as amiSVfiiras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Page 

Line or note 


22 

n. 24 

read III. 95; 

31 

n. 41 

read 59 for 511 ^ 9 

57 

n. 70 

The verse &c. occurs also 

in qrqJlliJl 2. 33 

57 

n. 70 

read gfeflqo 

62 

1.3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56. 45-46). 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

147 

1 . 16 

Add ‘Br. Sam. 23. 2 is; 


explains ^ ^ 

?Ht fg:On Br. 
Sam. 31. 32 gtro quotes a verse of 
m<rr‘ 


II • 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 


182 

n. 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1. 34 

read ‘ Rajadharmakaustubha ’. 

183 

1. 38 

*» »» 

193 

n. 250 

read 

227 

n. 306 

add at end ‘ Compare 5.15 

II ’ 

242 

1.14 

read ‘ Manu VIIL 1 .’ for ‘ Manu 


vm. 1,* 

xUii 
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Page 

Line or note 


258 

n. 335 

read in last line 

265 

1 . 20 

read ‘ pados ’ 

379 

n. 395 

read 

382 

1.6 

read palram.. .prat la 

405 

last line 

put a full stop after ‘hanged*, 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

n. 690 

read 

533 

n. 982 

should we read for 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line 

542 

n.1009 

read in second lino 

570 

n. 1069 

read 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 for 5i. 

588 

n. 1111 

read in line 2 

605 

n. 1142 

put a full stop after in 1. 5. 

♦ ♦ 

ft 

read in line 9 iW^I 

627 

n. 1197 

read q 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 and in 

line 2 

659 

n, 1248 

read 

»» 

n. 1250 

road in line 2 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words 
^<>1 Wirt ’ vide 

anwn U. 5. 2. 23 ; vide^.1.6.4 
for two in and 41. «?i. 

5. 5. 

695 

n. 1321 

Add at end * For com¬ 
pared. VI. 6, 4 and 41. 4.2. 

702 

706 

1. 27 

n. 1349 

read ‘ ( S&kuntala Act VI). 
read 


1. 15 

read * her deceased sonless and 
separated husband’s wealth *. 



AddUionft and Corredions xlv 


Page 

Line or note 


751 

1. 30 

read after ‘British rule’ the words 
‘the widows of gotraja sapindas’. 

776 

a 1499 

read in 1. 3 

781 

n.1509 

read in last line 

804 

n. 1561 

Add at the end ‘ Recently the 
Indian Legislature passed Act 


XIX of 1946 which confers on 
Ilindu^^arried women the rights 
^o separate residence and main¬ 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances 


846 

1. 38 

read ‘ mother ’ 

897 

n. 1763 

read in line 7 ‘Institute’ for 
' Society 

936 

last line 

read ‘ naugamanabli&ve 




rajadharmA 

( GOVERNMENT ANDISTATECRAPT ) 

CHAPTER I 

Rftjadharma has been a subjpct of discussion in works on 
dharmas&stra from very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. IL 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharniaa of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular’. Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘5man- 
trana ’ (hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no brShmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on an 3 rwhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah¬ 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i. e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages oiBcers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth¬ 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned br&hmanas, women of all castes, minors, students stay¬ 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
thdras who do menial work for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of anofther’s land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the SSntiparva of the Mah&bh§.rata rHjadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. Vn (1) that it will expound rajadharmas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
considerations. The Anuiiasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi- 
parva (58,1-3) names as expounders of rajaiastra Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Eavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Yis&l&ksa. Santiparva (102.31-32) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas*. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Au6a- 
nasas, the P&rasaras and the Ambhiyas), seven individual tea¬ 
chers (V. 5, and L8) only once (viz. Bahudantlputra, Dlrgha 
Car&yana, Ghotamukha, Eaninka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Ein- 
jalka, Pisunaputra,) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvija, Eaunapadanta, Paraiara, Pisuna, VatavySdhi, 
Vis&l&ksa. Eautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of ftcaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Sauti 103.44 
refers to a BhSsya on rajasastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bhasyakSras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Eautillya or to the 
Eautillya itself ? Another fact indicative of the systematiza¬ 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabh&rata, 
the R&m&yana, Manu and Eautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as sapt&nga r&jya (State with seven constituent 
elements), s&dgupya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c.), three iakiU, the four upftyas (sftma, 
d&na, bheda, danda), aetavarga, and paficavarga (Manu Vn. 155), 
the 18 and 15 tlrt^ (Sabh&parva 5.38)^. For detailed information 

wflitwerwiel n nt i lOJ. 31-3J. 

iwr i w y iwwm loo. 68-49. mtass the 
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about the Raja^tSstras of Bphaspati, Usianas, Bharadv&ja culled 
from the MahabhSrata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 3 pp. 73-83,1942. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop¬ 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadharma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all dkarmas. Santiparva (63.25 ) states 
‘ know that all dharmas are merged in rajadharma; that 
rajadharmas are at the head of all dharmas ’ and (141.9-10 ) 

‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
.people owe their origin to the king* ’. It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a panmd (assembly of learned men) in enforcing the 
prayaiciUa (penance) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Ap, Dh. S. H. 5.10.13-16*, Vasistha 
19.1-2, Visnu lU. 2-3, Narada (prakirpaka, 5-7 and 33-34), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, Markandeya- 
purana 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. vol. II. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth ( as done by the Mahabharata) that 
rajadharma was the highest goal of all the world, that it com¬ 
prehended within itself all rules of acdra, vyavahara (admini- 
stratitm of justice ) and prayaicUtn {penance). It is on account 
of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the MahabhSrata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country*. The Sukranitisara (I. 

3. smk i ... 

Knrvif i wJf wf nanrowmij > 63. 25, 26, 29; 
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56.3. 
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91.6 and 9; 'n 
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9 M IV. 1.60. 
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59-60) remarks that one should learn from dSstra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of (good or evil) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV. 1.60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 

Though rSjadharma was thus an integral part of dharma* 
S&stra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmasistra separate treatises dealing 
with r&jadharma alone came into existence in very early times, 
^ntiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Erta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moha (delusion), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahm& composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, kfima and 
moksa (verses 30 and 79); that part of this work on Niti (science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Vit&laksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vaid&lsksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called BShudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati (and so was called BSrhaspatya) 
and that E&vya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 chapters. 
The Kamasutra (I. 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Prajapati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artha and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
The Santiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on rajadharma which remarkab¬ 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The Nitiprakaiika (121-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, i^kra, Bharadvaja, 
Veda^Vyasa, Gauraiiras were the expounders of Bajasastra, 
that Brahma composed a work on raja^stra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Qauraairae reduced it to 500 chapters 
and Vyasa to 300. The Skikranltisara (12-4) states that Brahma 
composed nltiiiastra in 100000 verses, which waus subsequently 
abridged by Vaeiftha and others ( including ^kra). 

It is interesting to note the names given to Ihe science of 
govefnmeni The most appropriate word is ‘rijai^tra* and 
jt. is empli^ed by the'Mababharata, which speaks of B|haspati, 
iBIb^dvaja'and others ae ‘rajaiasttra^prapetarai^’ (vide p. 2 above). 
Ihe Kltiprakaafica (1.21-22) also dubs the divine and human 
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writers on government * r&jadSstrS^m pranetsrah. ’ The same 
word is employed by such anoient classical writers as Aitvagbosa 
in his Buddbacarita (I. 46). * Tbe first verse in Prof, Edgerton’s 
reconstructed Paficatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Parasara and bis son and CEnakya as tbe authors 
of nrpasSstra (science of kingsbip). Another name is Datf4an^li‘ 
The i^ntiparva (59. 78) explains why Dapdaniti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) bydanda(the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandaniti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Ssntiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandaniti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ ^ Santi 63. 28 identifies Dandaniti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautillya (1.4) explains ‘Dapda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of AnvIksikI, Trayl (the three Vedas) 
and Varta; the rules that treat of dapda are called dapdaniti, 
which is a means of acquiring w'hat has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv¬ 
ing.® The Mahabharata says (Santi 69.102) that a wise ksatriya, 
putting dandaniti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. * The 
Nitisara (11.15) says that dama (control or chastisement) is 
called dapda, the king is called ‘ dapda ’ because control is 
centered in him; that the niti (rules) of dapda is called dapda¬ 
niti and nIti is so called because it leads (people).’^nti(69.104) 
says that dapdaniti is the special concern of the ksatriya (r&jan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dapdaniti this 


6. tn|T>n!n«iVT n ^ innSg- 

wanda saw 1.46. 
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li 69. 76. fnpiTnn is in the dative and 

in the ablative. 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also S&nti 15.29, 
63.28,69.74 ff (eulogy of Dandanlti). Dapdanlti is said to be 
the support of the world (&nti 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (^nti 122.25.) 


Artha^stra has been a synonym for dandanlti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 5.10.16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
br&hmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dhaimaii&stra and arthaSastra. The 
AnusSsanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha- 
e^stras (39.10-11). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
oomi) 08 ed by Manu {Mamvt arlhavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
‘ Manu and Yfij&avalkya ’ (pp. 5, 7,16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha). SSnti (71.14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and k&ma 
and that all the wealth of such a king vanishes in (the pursuit 
of) improper objects. Vide l^nti 302.109 which speaks of artha- 
4&stra as resorted to by the best among kings. The RSmiyana 
(n. 100.14 1 states that Sudhanv&, UpSdhyaya of Rama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Kautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthai&stras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Eautilya states that that (ifistra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthas&stra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandanlti stated in the Eautillya itself ( as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
(as in S&nti 69.102) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandanlti and Artbae&stra. The 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu (VII. 99-100), ^nti 102. 57 and 140. 5, 
YSj. I. 317, Nitis&ra L 18 (while 1. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of rijavidyS). At the end (XV. 1) Kautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That iiastra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthaa&stra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
(Hindu Polity p. 5) is not right when he translates * ^jtha is 
human population.’ Vide U. Ohoshal’s ‘Hindu Political 
Ttteories ’ p. 74 n and p, 76 for the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both tiie Mahibhirata and the Eautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his Da^lakum5racarita (VHL) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maurya king in 6000 §lokas, though the Kautillya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an arthasSstra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ ArthasSstras as helping to polish the 
intellect ’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya as writers on the sSstra (viz. the ArthaSEstra).” The 
Amarakoda treats the two as identical. MedhEtithi on Manu 
Vn. 43 holds that the word ‘ Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of Cfinakya and others. The MitaksarE ot Yaj. I. 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthaifEstra and on Yaj. 1 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth (only the two objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec¬ 
tion with arthasastra). According to the ^kranltisara (IV. 3.56) 

‘ that is said to be arthasEstra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming in 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught ’. 

The words arthasEstra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the KEmasutra (L 20) as ‘ education, lands, gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired ’ (vide H. Dh. Vol. II part L p. 9 note 22 )• 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthasastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. Though works like Kautilya’s ArthasEstra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of mma and other upEyas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha- 
sEstra is mainly what is called dr^tartha sm^ti, as stated by the 
BhavisyapurEna (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the SmrticandrikS 
p. 24, vyavahara and Viramitrodaya, paribM^d p 19). MedhS- 
tithi on Manu VO. 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 
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‘duties’ (dharmeulabda^ kartavyatSvaoans^), that the duties of 
the king are either dratartha (L e. the effeots of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six guifos 
(sandhi, vigraha dec.) or admt^tha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
VII-IX of Manu) the remarks relate principally to dratartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadharma is appli¬ 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &c.) only.** Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of r&janlti are not based on tht' 
canonical books of dharmas&stra but principally on the ex¬ 
perience of worldly affairs. 

Another name for the science of government is Nltisastra 
or R&janitisastra. Santi** 59. 74 says that in the nltisastra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nltisara of Kamandaka'* (1.6) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
ikstra from the vast ocean of Arthatastra (works). The Panca- 
tantra p. 2 holds that Arthasastra and Nitisastra are synony¬ 
mous. The Mitaksara on Yaj. 11.21 remarks that the arthasastra 
referred to by Yaj. is rajanltisastra that is part and parcel of 
dharma^astra. The word ‘rajaniti’ occurs in Raghuvath^a 17.68. 
Vide Bhagavadgita X. 38, Asramavasikaparva 6.5, Manu VII. 
177, ^nti 111. 73,138,39, 43 and 196,268.9 and Anusasana 163.7 
for Nltisastra meaning Arthasastra or Rajaniti and Drona 152.29 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajaniti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya’ which means ‘line of policy’ and is employed by 
the Arthasastra (L 2) when it says ‘ naya and anaya (bad policy) 
axe treated of in Dandanlti’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Klratarjunlya (II. 3,12, 54, XIU. 17). 

The relation of arthatestra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rEjadharma is a very 
important subject of dharma-sEstra. Artha^Sstra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharma^Sstra. As shown above it is supposed to have 
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like dhanoatestra a divine source. But works on arthatestra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmadastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rajasastra. Just as the Eamasutra 
(L 2.14) states that dharma is the highest goal and k&ma is 
the lowest of the three purus&rthas (vide H. Dh. vol. II part 1 
p. 9), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Kautillya states (UL 1. at end)'* ‘In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmas&stra and practices or between 
dharmatestra and any secular transaction, (the king) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If i^tra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the (strict) letter of the text 
will be nowhere But Kautilya and other writers on artha- 
t£stra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmaiiastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmasastra works lay down (e. g. Ap. 
Dh. L9.24. 23, Y&j. U. 21, Narada, vyavaharamatrka chap. L 39 ) 
that dharmaifistra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthai&stra. Viivarupa ( on Yaj. 11 21) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharmasastra and arthaSastra is illustrated as follows. Manu 
VHL 351 (which is the same as Visnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapurana 227. 116-117 ) when dealing with vyavahara 
(a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthadastra) provides 
that in killing an atatayin, no fault attaches to the killer: while 
Manu XL 89 in the chapter on prayascittas (which is pre¬ 
eminently a topic of dharmasastra) states that no penance is 
prescribed ( L e. there is no prayadcitta for removing the guilt) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahmana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
brahmana even if the latter be an atatayin (though there may 
be no punishment by the king). Visvarupa does not accept 
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this illustration. The Mit&k^arft also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Arthatostra 
declares that a king should endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as is laid down in Y&j. L 352). The rule of dharma- 
tsstra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharmaif&stra. There¬ 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Ylramitrodaya follows the 
Mit&ksarS. Dharma^tra went by the name of smrti (Manu IL10), 
while arthatestra was treated as an Upaveda. The Visnupur&na 
in. 6. 28, Vayu 61.79 and Brahm&nda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas vis. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gaudharvaveda and 
Artha^tra as afSliated to the four Vedas respectively vis. 
Bgveda, Tajurveda, SSmaveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
(1. 5) states tnat the king should listen to the recital of itihma 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dhannas&stra 
and arthaiAstra under itihSsa** and requires the minister know¬ 
ing arthalAstra to advise the king (with examples and precepts 
derived) from itih&sa and pur&na. 

Though ArthaMstra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dharma, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Mah&- 
bhftrata and the KautiUya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal¬ 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
Slanika said to have been a mantrin of Dh^r&Qt^a and a pro¬ 
found student of RxjaiAstra, which is almost on the same lines 
aa ^ntiparva chap. 140 where Bhl^ma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niti ) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the substance of the dialogue between 
the sage Bh&radv&ja and ^atruntapa, king of Sauvira. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci¬ 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13); one desirous of 
proqMrity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s shoulders one’s enemy till one 
aooomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
should break him like an earthen pot on a stone (17-18); the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32); when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38); one should inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true (to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44); whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47); 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50); when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and shed 
tears (54); if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can¬ 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the MahibhSrata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
sastra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthaiastra 
writers like Bhftradvija. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhisma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhisma replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis¬ 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, vie. straightforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rmadharma cannot be based on a single 
source (v. 7) and that policies are to bo pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but on reason as well 
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(y. 17) and that Indra himself has declared this rule which 
he derived from Bfhaspati. In S&nti-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in diflS- 
oulties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( except tapasas and learned brfihmapas). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and vhat 
avUmsa (putting trust in no one) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the Mababh&rata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmaiAstra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmas&stra end arthasastra. 

The Eautillya also discloses how artha^stra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ (Kaut. 1.17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out. Bh&radvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
ViiAl&k^ abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot 
V&tavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
(for the princes), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dharma. In Kaut. V. 6 Bh&radvija 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Eautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises (EIV Aupani^dika) the emplojrment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against ttiose who are irreligious or wicked. 
In 118 even Eaut. does not shrink .fr«»n advising that secret 
enisearies (of the reigning king) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapoiM and poison and in V. 1 Eaut. remarks that, adien 
Stking cannot openly put down the principal omntiers or dhiefii 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may indict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the officer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit¬ 
ion and wealth of the officer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V, 2 for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on r&iadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section; the Mah&bh&rata 
(Vanaparva 150, SabhaS, Udyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, Asrama- 
v&sika 5-7), the RSmayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusrarti Vn-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya (which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. I. 304-367, Vrddha-Harlta- 
sm^i chap. Vn. verses 188-271, Brhat-Para&ara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Vienudharmasutra HI, the Nltisara of Kamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Vispu- 
dharmottara n, Mflrkandeya 24, Kalika 87, the Nltiprakamks 
attributed to Vaisampayana (ed. by Oppert), Sukranltisara ( ed. 
by Jivinanda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollasa 
(first four virhsatis) of Somesvara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nitivfikyamrta of Somadeva (959 A. D. ), Barhaspatyasutra ( ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Rajanltikapda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmldhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942), Rajanlti-ratnakara of Capdesvara, Rajanlti- 
prak&sa of Mitramisra, Nitimayukha of Nllakaptha, Raja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusapa of Prince 
Sambh&ji (between A D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar), 
Dapdanltiof Kesavapapdita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943). 
In recent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautillya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. '* 


19. Some parts of the ^ntiparva may be later than Kamandaka’s work, 
since &nti (123.11-12) refers to the dialogue of Kamandaka and Ahgaristha 
king of Aaga. But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely^ necessary 
to hold that the extant Nftisira of Kamandaka is referred to by ^ntiparva. 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern¬ 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What Is 
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The refereoce may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity * (1935) and * Rajadharma * 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Raogaswami Aiyangar ; * The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state * by J. J. Anjaria (1935); 

* Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ' ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadbyaya; ** Public Administration in Ancient India (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; ' Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity ’ (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar; * The theory of Government in Ancient India *. 
(1927) and ‘ The State in Ancient India' (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad ; 

* Buddhist India ’ (1903) by Rhys Davids: 'Hindu Administrative Institu¬ 

tions ' (Madras, 1929) and * Mauryan Polity ' (Madras, 1932 ) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar; * History of Hindu Political Theories' (2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal; Prof. E. W. Hopkins ’ ‘ Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ' in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372: ' Hindu Polity ’ ( 1924 ) by K. P. Jayaswal: 

* Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas ’ (1938) by Dr. Q. 
Minakshi; 'Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity' (vol. 1, 1914), 'Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India' (London, 1920), * As(>ects of Ancient Indian 
Polity’(Oxford, 1921),'Studies in Indian History and Culture* (1925) by 
Dr. Narcndranath Law; * Corporate Life in Ancient India * (Calcutta. 1919) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar; ' Local Government in Ancient India' (1919) by 
Dr. Radbakumud Mukerjee: 'Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; 'Positive Background of Hindu Sociology' 
(Allahabad, 1914) and 'The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus’ (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar; * Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity’ by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London, 1938) ; ‘International Law in 
Ancient India * by Prof. S. V. Visvanatban. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N. N. Law. For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub'topics, vide N. N. Law's articles in Modem Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on * Varia ' (economics) vide the same writer's * Studies in 
Indian History and Culture ' pp. 384 £f. In my treatment of rajadharma 1 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dbarma»stra and artha&stra and have rarely ventured into works in Pall* 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover it 
period of several centuries and farther that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or less homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the three» differ in many 
paiticnlars from those of the other two. But the authentic data furnished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
heiddes are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under r&ja* 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec* 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations indulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti¬ 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘ Early History of Institutions ’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp.66-69 (where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An¬ 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra¬ 
cies or real democratic governments did not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the I8th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense.’’* 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
fr<Hn at least the 4th century B. 0. Its growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


19ft. BcroUbetmer In ' the World’s Legal Philosophies' (tr. by jastrow, 
New York, 1929 ) p. 62 remarks ' Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding It ft necessary condiUon for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the cltlsen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
slave class; in Corinth, 460000; Aegina, 470000: in Attica (according to 
the oensus of 309 B. C.) 400000'. 
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by following one’s dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Kautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis. 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of royya is to say that the king is the State This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIV of France 
when he said ‘ L’Etat c'est moi Kautilya makes his position clear 
(in Vlil. 1) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appt>ints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros¬ 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakytis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The j^kranltisSra n.4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The Sukranitisara (1. 61-62) compares 
the seven angSs of rajya to the organs of the l)ody viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Kam. (rV.1-2) that each of the seven elements 
is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
th^ i^ntiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit, 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mah&bharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied toge&er ( by a rope of cow’s hair) used by a 
sam^usin no particular staff is superior (to the others), so among 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 295) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
(rastra), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler ( sviLml), have a certain system of government (amatya), 
must have a regulated ect>nomic system, a force for defence and 
international relationhihips. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (2) a system of govern¬ 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were knowm even io the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gant, XL 1 (raja), Ap II. 6. 25.10 (amatya), Ap. II. 10. 25.11, 
n. 10. 26. 4 ( visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praji). 

These seven elenrents will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka 
defines lujya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma ’ or ‘bhava’ 
( activity or state of a king ) being derived from ‘ rajan * with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ (syaii <jr ‘ yak acc. to Panini V. 1. 124 and 128). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
Bim^tls and works on polity as in Manu VU. Ill, Kam. 
Xm 81-82. But when it is said that ‘ rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ rajya ’ has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ' the State ’ ( as including lK>th the Government and 
the governed). In some cases ‘ rajya ’ should l>e rendered as 
* government ’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out; vide M&nasoll3.8a II. 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Nltlv4kysmrta { p: 43 ) says “ rSjya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth”. 
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Medh&tithi on Manu VUI. 1 remarks that rajya means ‘a 
prosperous people In XIIL 4 Kautilya states ( na ktwano 
janapado rafyam janapadam va bhavatiH Kautilyah) it as his 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rajya {a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements). Sahara on Jai. II. 3, 3 has a discourse on the deri¬ 
vation of r&jya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 
(pp. 66-®9), Jayaswal in * Hindu Polity ’ part n p, 9, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book II 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
r&iya into seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of aaptdnga rajya*'* 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntsohli and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
* Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
harmonise the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula¬ 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

The Ruler —The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasised 
in several works. The Ait. Br. 114 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by.' consent. This shows that military necessities 


21a. Korkunov in 'General Theory of Law’ (tr. by W. G. Haetinge, 
New York. 1922) saya ' Blnntacbli' assimtlates government to tbe bead, aa it 
ia tbs bead of tbe State, the miniatry of the interior to tbe ears, and that of 
forrigo affairs to the nose ' (p. 274). 
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led to kingship, Manu VH 3 ( ^^kranltisara I. 71) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda (the power of punishment) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other (Manu VIL 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for * sule ’), This idea of rmttsyanyUya 
(the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon by 
Kautilya, the Mahabharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brahmana XL 1. 6, 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law ’, which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and matsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘ if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ ** That in the absence of a king 
( arajaka ) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi> 
tion of rmtsyanyaya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Ramayana 11. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Kamandaka II. 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, Manasoll&sa II. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67.16 
and K&m. I. 1. Gautama XL 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the w'ise from the root ‘ dam ’ (to control), that he 
(the king ) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and (XI. 31) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded hy the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and aiiraraas. The Matsyapur&na ** 
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225.17, AgnipurSna 226.16 and i^ntiparva 15.8 state that danda 
is BO called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root ‘ dam ’) and punishes those that are Imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike (from the root ‘ dand ’). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu •* VU. 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
sutra m. 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Ysj. I. 354, Sknti 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when (the guardians of law) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VII. 18=l^nti 15. 2 = Matsya 
225.14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difiBcult to find a man who is pure by nature (Manu 
Vn. 22 = S4nti 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s will and coercive power keep the indivi¬ 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danavas^ 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles—these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda {Manu Vn. 23). ** The Bhagavadgita (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Erana ‘I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti (i. e. rSjanlti) for 
the conquerors For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VII. 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, ESmandaka 
n. 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the liastra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
(Kaut. L 4, Eamandaka 11. 37, Manu VIL 16, Santi 15, Iff 
l^nti 56. 21, 103. 34). S&nti 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. ** This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence of a 
ruler. Xaty5yana (in Raja N. P. p, 30) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
Bonless and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly oflBce, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( Vn. 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96); one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being (like others) ’ for it is a 
great deity that stands (before people) in human form as a king ” 
(Manu vn. 8=&nti 68.40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 (‘ Tlierefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’) and Ap. Dli. S. I. 11. 31. 5 (' he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu VU. 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranitisara 1.71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
state.s that the king was created by Brahma by taking irortions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu {IX. 303-311) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
In his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX. 303-306. 
The Agnipurana (226. 17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Visnu he has the form of 
these. Vide Sukranitisara 1. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin, 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The Narada-smrti {prakirnaka section, 
verses 20-31) contains ” several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth (v. 20), that a king even when devoid of 
qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Eubera (w. 26-31), The M&rkandeyapurfina ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. * The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen; one desirous 
of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
Indra’—says l^nti 67. 4. S&nti 69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The V&yu- 
puripa (57. 72) remarks “ that in all past and future 
moiiuitiiaras universal emperors ( cakravartin) are born on the 
earth with parts of Vispu. The Matsyapur&na (226. 1-12) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bh&gavata-pur&na (IV. 14, 26-27 ) 
states that Vi^nu, Brahm&, Siva, Indra, Vsyu, Varuna—these 
and other gods—exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of (the parte of) all gods. It is to strengthen this con¬ 
ception that ancient kfatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal ofBce. Asoka was 
styled ‘ devSnSm priya ’ (beloved of the gods) and Kushana 
emperors like Eanipka and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
(EL voL L pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Ceesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
(vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI. p. 433 ) and Caesar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Eautilya 
(I 13) makes a spy say among pauraus and jinapadas' kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the functions of) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them (kings). 
Therefore kings should not be despised Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Eautilya's days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe¬ 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Bftmftyapa, HL1.18-19 and 
VH 76. 37-45 and M&rkapdeyapuiSpa 24. 23-28, Vi^^udharmotr 
(ara JL 2. 9 for similar ideas. The phrase * n& vi$pu^ pfihivlpati]|k ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways vis. the 
ruler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Vienu i. e. every king is Visnu. The Paficatantra” (1120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up (of parts) of 
all gods ’. The Rijanltiprak&^a is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja (the sovereign ruler), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 

For eulogy of the kingly ofiSce, vide Manu VCL 6-17, Ssnti 
63. 24-30, ^nti 68, Kam. 1. 9-11, ^janltiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Raja- 
nltiratnakara *' (p. 83) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( praju) themselves are called Visnu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brShmanas was limited { vide H. Dh* 
vol.II. part 1 pp. 139-140). The Gautaraa-dharmasutra (XI. 1, 7 
and 8 ) says ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon (worship) him (the king ) who occupies a high seat 5 
they (the brahmanas) too should honour him ’. From the time 
of the Ait. Br. (37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of br&hmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VIQ. 1* 
XI. 27. Further the l^kranltisara (L 70) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of ruk^sas. ** Manu (VH. 111-112 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses iiis life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to the gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmapas ( S&ntiparva 59. 93-95, Bh&gavata- 
pur&na IV. 14). The AnusSsanaparva ** (61. 32-33) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances '* The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is Kali 
( evil and strife) incarnate. That king who after declaring * I 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should be killed 
(by the people) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness ”. Manu ( VII. 27-28) states that the 
great principle of dav^a if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three puru^rthas, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with bis relations. £.&m. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
^ntiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. n. 3.1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Br&hmana (XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3) mentions a king Dustaritu 
Pamnsayana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautrfimani 
is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh. vol. U. p. 1227 ). 
Santi 92. 6 and 9, Manu VIX 27 and 34, Yaj. I. 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly, 
the Sukranitisara (n. 274-275 )states** that a king, though of a 
nobl e pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities (in others), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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ofllooTB of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. NSrada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities (performed in former lives) and therefore the king 
is their lord (prakirnaka 25). Sukraniti I. 20 also brings in 
the doctrine of Karma ‘ the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
Vn. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The Sukranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that brahmanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
(in. p. 431) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalinga king who made a barber his commander-in- 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. L 10.1, 
^kranlti I. 188, Narada (prakirnaka 48), Santi 71. 10. ** It 
may be said here that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the status quo about the duties of 
yarnas and aAramas, in the privileges of the respeciive castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ages to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Kautillya V. 3 we meet with these words “In 
R&jasiiya and other solemn (or elaborate) sacrifices the ' rijtl' 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is ” (samSnavidyebhyas-trigunavetano rajs r&jasuyftdisu 
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kratu|u ). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II, p. 136 ) seizes 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the commander-in-chief. The words 
‘ in R&jasuya and other kratus' ^ould have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage. Kautilya in that passage is not 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
^orifices of long duration like the Advamedha. The Ap- 
l^utasutra (XX 3.1-2), BaudhSyana Srauta XV. 4, Saty&^dha 
Sr. XIV. 1. 24-25 state that the adhvaryu priest was to deputize 
for the king when the latter was engaged in the Asvamedha 
(which was spread over a period of about two years). The 
salary referred to by Kaufilya is t<j be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H. Dh. vol. n. p. 1232 
for this. In X. 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact ‘ I am a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me ”. ** Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant of the State is em¬ 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rajan’ is derived in the Nirukta (11. 3) from the 
root ‘ raj ’ to shine, but the Mahabharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is, it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
‘rafij’. Great poets like Kalidasa (Raghu IV. 12) follow the 
Mahabharata in this, as also in deriving the word ‘ ksatriya ’ 
from ‘k^ta’ and the root ‘ trai’, meaning one who protects from 
wound and injury (Santi 59. 126 and Raghu-vamsa II. 53). Br 
qiioted in the Raja. Dh. K. (L p. 5) appears to derive the word 
both from ‘ raj ’ and ‘ rafij ’ (balena caturahgena yato rafijayati 
prajah t dlpyam8nat sa vapu^ tena rajabhidhiyate). 

There are in our authorities germs of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Bg, X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Atharvaveda VI. 87 and 88.1--2) has been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu polity’ p. 7). 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of election are ‘ let all the people desire thee (as king) ’ in Bs- 
X. 173. 1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the case of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
lU. 4. 2 there** is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people ‘ the people (vi^ah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses (chose thee) In Atharvaveda 
HI. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, sutas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These ‘ king-makers ’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedic texts 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Eajasuya called ‘ ratninam havlthsi ’ that the 
‘ ratnins ’ give the (rastra) kingdom (to the king). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. IL p. 1215 n 2648 and p. 1216 for the ‘ ratnins ’. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in the Ait. 
Br. vide note 105 below. The Ayodhyakanda (chap. 1 and 2) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Crown Prince (yuvarSja), how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and niral inhabi¬ 
tants and placed before the assembly his idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean that the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that happened 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the R&mayana U. 67. 2 it is said that when Dasa¬ 
ratha died sages like Mftrkandeya and VSmadeva declared along 
with the amUtyas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasiqtha that as R&ma and Lak^mana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some scion 
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of the Iksv&ku race should be chosen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers (‘rftja-kartarah*) here 
and in chap. 79.1. In the Adiparva 44.6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Farlksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo¬ 
rical examples of the election of kings. The Rudrada- 

man was elected king by the people of Surtstra (who at one time 
formed a republic, acc. to Eautilya XI. 1) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 72 (150 A. !>.). 
Vide E. 1 Vol. Vm p. 36 at p. 40. Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D.), was elected a king 
(E. L Vol. IV. p. 243 at p. 248 and Jayaswal’s ‘ History of 
India, ’ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and '^br&hmanas to propose some¬ 
body as king and such persons were called ‘ r&jakart&rab In 

AyodhyA 67. 8 they say ‘ our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster*. ArAjaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhyft 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayacwal (‘Hindu Polity’, part I, pp. 97-98,134, 
173) that ‘arAjaka’ was ‘an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evU.' AyodhyA 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 27 ff., SAnti 67. 3 ff., 
MatsyapurApa 225. 8-9 are the principal passages on arAjaka. 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arSjakn was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo¬ 
dhyA 67. 31) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the vrriters that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. Tlie famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. L pp. 210-216 ) that when Rkiyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasahka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of Paramesvaravarman II (of the 
Fallava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec¬ 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. C. Minakshi’s ‘ Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas ’, 1938, p. 38). The Rajatarahginl 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Rousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modern times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (1.13) refers to the 
legend thet Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kautilya Is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people. Santiparva, chap. 59, states how Vainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern¬ 
ment and not act at his sweet will. When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Vide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India’chap. VHI and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R, N. Mehta, chap. II pp. 79 ff. and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi* 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Qhosal and others do (e. g. ‘Manu 
and Yftjfiavalkya ’ II,' Hindu Polity ’ part II pp. 54-57) that the 
theory of social contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the brahmana empire of Pusyamitra. Jaya* 
swal is wrong in saying (in' Hindu Polity ’ part n p. 57) ‘ the 
theory of the Msnava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book *. It has been shown above that N&rada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself (Manu VII. 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people (verse 1, kratum sacante 
Varuifosya dem rajami kr^teh &c)\ I am Indra and Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4) ’. Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VL 87.1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom *. In the Satapatha 
Br&hmana V. 1. 5.14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the V&japeya) it is said * the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Praj&pati, while being one he rules over many ’. Here the posi¬ 
tion of the r&janya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati. In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the B&jasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz, (1) his being a member 
of the kfatriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But iMissages like the last and ^t. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
y. 1. 4. 2, V. 2. 2. 14 should not be relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine rifdit of kings (as done by U. Ohoshal i^ 
‘Hindu Political Theories’, pp, 28-29), since every participator 
(whether a br&hmana or a ksatrfya) in such solemn sacrifices 
feB the Agnistoma and V&jaiwya was supposed to possess a celes¬ 
tial body after dik^ and Pravargya and was often spcdcen of as 
Uentified witii Indra and other gods. Viiivar&pa on Y&j. L 350 
quotes a long vedic passage ( dgama) in which it is stated *' the 
gods said to Praji^ti ‘ we shtdl arrange for a king in human 
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form by tiaking from the moon, the sun, Indra, Vianu, Vaisra- 
va^a (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i. e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahabharata. The S&ntiparva deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhl^ma how the title ‘ king ’ 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two que.stions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection {Krlayuga) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually mokt (delusion or aberration of mind) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and wont to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint (as 
king) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedangas and Dandanlti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath (set out above in note 41). He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Vispu himself esta¬ 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to your 
order’and then Visnu entered the king P^u (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, nor does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as such. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, father appears to emphasise the divino 
origin of kingship. 

S 
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Chap. 67 contains a much shorter yersion of the origin of 
kingship, probably because a few chapters before another vers¬ 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharma, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts ( mtmySn ) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, hut Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern¬ 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators (and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
prcsnises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythol(^ical and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. Gk>d gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
pralijtla of Yainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Bight and of an original compact 
between king and people, fix both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. Sftnti 67.4 states 
*one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one 
honours Indra’, while chap. 59.139 asks ‘what is the cause but 
^ divine character (the king possesses) on account ofwhidt 
people remain undar his control’f It must be said that in both 
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chapters of the Sintiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

ITie N&radasm^i as indicated above (pp. 23,27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says (praklrnaka 20-22) ‘ It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power (majesty ) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr, J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ (1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Right of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions: 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution; (II) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend¬ 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (in) kings are accountable to God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and paasive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the .breach of the king’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition I it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the MahShhirata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi¬ 
tion n all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be shown 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in toto. They say that the king cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out the dictates of dharma, bis 
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power io make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from Sukranlti and Anus&sanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (VII. 111-112) says that a king who harsisses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fick (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist J&takas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by NSrada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. Nsrada** (praklrnaka verses 12 
and 32) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
may follow from violating it (king’s order) ’. Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada’s doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would ari,qe very naturally even In 
the oldest day.s, while the theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con¬ 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible <nich as 
Daniel 4 and Romans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmaMstra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand (see a 45). 
Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.1. says* the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects Yij. I, 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the sub. 
jeots do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people) ’ and Yaj. I 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to aastras receives the 6th part of the merit 
ipuvya) of the subjects. Santiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz« 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukraniti 1.121 affirms 
‘ the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.’ 
Vide Vasietha L 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Visnu Dh. S. JlL 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132.12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of pupya), Santi 24. 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72. 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. IL 10 for the idea that the king receives a part (generally 
6th part) of the puvya (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their puxfija*^. Vide Ramayana HI.6.14. Kalidasa echoes 
this in the Sakuntala n. 13. Adiparva 213.9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch'sinner in the world. S&nti 71.29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields reward.s for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VIL 
22), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz. the State). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word ‘rsjan’ is ‘ ksatriyaManu 
(Vn. 1) states that he will declare rajadharmas and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘ ksatriya ’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana safhaMra (or abM^ka 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be ^ king. Some of the works such as the R&jadharma-kaus' 
tubha, Bsjanitiprak&sa, the Nltimayukha, and Par. M. vol. L 
pp. 449**451 refer to the discussion in the PurTamIm&hs& 
works on the topic of the Ave^ti sacrifice. On Jaimini H 3.3 
Sahara and Eum4rila hold an elaborate discussion. The Vedio 
texts say ‘raj& r&jasuyena yajeta’ ('the Rsjasuya should be 
performed by a r&jan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there is an i^ti called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘if a brthmana performs avesti, 
he places the Shuti (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c. ’. The purvapaksa (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘rajan’ applies to any one (whether a brShmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya) who protects the people. The siddhSnta 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rSjan 
means a k^triya and that by the other passage about br&h- 
mantw &c. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Rftjasuya rites, 
i^bara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘ rSjan ’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varpas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. ** In the literature on 
dharmasilstra the word ‘rEjan’ is understood in the sense of ‘one 
who rules over or protects a country * (i. e. the pQrvapaksa view 
in the ParvarolmahsE). Vide Medh&tithi on Manu VII. 1. 
Apar5rka**(on Y&j.1.366) remarks “ when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i, e. becomes a king) he should 
do all this (that a k^triya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘ that by assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other* and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
.with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects According to Kullhka the 
word ‘ rSjan ’ means ‘ any person who is crowned king and pro* 
tects the country and capital ’ and is not used in the sense of ‘ a 
person of the k^triya caste’. The Kajanltiratnakara (p. 2) 
after citing Kulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Rajanitiprakasa holds** a long 
dbcuBsion (pp. 10-15), states that the word ‘ rajan ’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘ rajan ’ is applied in iKjpular iisage 
to any one, whether crowmed as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The Vaijayantl on Visnu Dh. S. HI 44 explains 
‘ r&jii&m ’ as ‘ of ksatriyas ’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the ^hga empire, was a brahmana 
(Harivarhsa HI. 2. 35 IT, E. 1. vol. 20 p. 54); the Kanvayanas, 
who followed the l^hgas, were brahmanas and so were the 
Y&k&takas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol. Vlll. p. 24) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. U. pp. 122-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a br&hmana should follow the profession of arms. 
Manu XU. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Eumarila’s dictum that persons 
of all varpas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Qup6la the founder of the P&la dynastry of Bengal was a sudra. 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brSlunana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a sudra. Medh&tithi*^ explains this by saying 
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that the prohibition applies only to a country where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister, the commander- 
in-chief are of the iiudra caste; compare2.p. Dh. S.L11.32.18< 
Manu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardl]^ 
any sudra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
Medh&tithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medh&tithi 
on Manu Vm 1 remarks that ‘persons of other varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have i»wer over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people*, i^ntiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to sm|1;i rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivamsa (HI. 3. 6 
‘ ak^triy&sca rSjano vipr&h sudropajivinah ’) and some of the 
Pur&pas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly sudras and that sudra kings will celebrate Asvamedha 
sacrifioes. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Lihga- 
pur&na 40. 7 and 42. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
( Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. H. p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
l^ntiparva (33.43-46) enjoins ** upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The R&ja- 
tarahginl (V. 249 and VL 332) describes at great lengrth the 
regime of the notorious queens Sugandhs (904-906 AD.) and 
Didd& (980-81 A. D.) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necwsity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Qanjam (of about the iSth century ) 
it is stated that when a certain king named ^bh&kara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Dajpdl- 
mah&devl, who is styled ‘ pa^ama-bhatt&rlki-mahftr&j4dhirftia- 
parame4varl ’ ruled Um earth for a long time (E. L vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138 ). Whether the grandiloquent titles WMe deserved by 
the queen 09 were only the exaggerated eflhsions of a coortieri 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne, 'fhe Raghuvaihsa ( XIX. 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king A^nivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Br&hmapa (XU. 9.3,1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to (p. 26). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis {H. Dh. U. pp. 546-549). Even the RgA'^eda several 
times refers to jyai^t/iya (rights of seniority) of Indra ( Rg. 1.5.6, 
111. 50.3 ). The Tai, S. U. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ (the eldest) and Tai. S. IL 5.2.7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth (of the father) 
to the eldest son. The Ait, Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced Bfhaspati to 
IMrform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. Tlie Nirukta U. 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Santanu were two brothers, scions of the Kuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri¬ 
ties. TTie result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmanas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharraa in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain'. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Rgveda hymn X. 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. T’his story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great sin to 
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I>a6s over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Bphad-devata VIL 156-157 and VUI. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, vis. that Dev&pi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when Dev&pi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
br&hmanas and citissens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one*'"? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhlmasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
* who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?’ (Sabh& 68.8). In the R&m&yana** Dasaratha 
addresses R&ma (n. 3.40) ‘ you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself (i. e. of ksatriya blood ) ’ and 
Vasi^ha says to R&ma ‘Among all Iksvakxis the eldest sun 
becomes the king'; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ (H. 110.36). The Ayodhyak&pda in 
several places (8.23-34,101.2) reiterates the idea that ail the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
KautUya (L 17) ** states that people esteem mlership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
beccMnes free from the debt he owes to his pitrs and there¬ 
fore the eldest deserves to get ever 3 rthing from the father. The 
R&jadharma-k. (pp. 234-235) after quoting the E&lik&pur&pa 
and the R&m&yana lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons (whether he is junior or senior in age); 
(2) if the son of a junior queen (of the same caste) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who ( son ) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred; (4) if twins are bom to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be preferred. 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX. 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Adiparva** 109. 25 states that 
Dh^arastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranitisara (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed.** The 
Sukranitisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies; therefore 
W'hen the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea¬ 
sury, horses &c. (I. 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions: (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and E. D. K. quotes the words of the 
fiishernian chief to Bhlsma in Adi. 100. 92.** The BalambhattI 
on Yaj. 1. 309 and Rajanitiprakasa p. 40 ‘^ay the .same. Another 
example is that of An'^uman who became king when his father 
Asamanja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(2) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on Pandu’s death and not Duryodhana). The Nltivi- 
kySmrta ( sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows: the son, full brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom**). 
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SoinetimeB a king selected a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta though a younger sou was nominated by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 6). Similarly Chandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p. 43 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Raghu. XVIII. 39. 

In almost all works on rajasastra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Kaut. VI. 1, 
Manu VIL 32-44, Yaj. I. 309-311 and 334, Sankha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. in. p. 14 and Rajanlti-prakasa p. 116, 
Santi 57. 12 ff. and 70, Kim. I. 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mina- 
sollasa n. 1.1-9 (p. 29), ^kra I. 73-86, Visnudhamiottara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘a king should have great energy, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others, 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper (in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(on both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharma (as to varnas and 
isramas), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets (or acc. to BhSruchi and Aparirka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies*), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern¬ 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brShmapas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects '. Maim VH 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 384. .The Mit. says that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. L 309-311 are ontaraAga ( inward or more essen¬ 
tial ). The 2nd quality 'sth&la-lak^a* occurs also in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman (E. L vol. VUL at p. 44). From L 312 Yaj. 
sia^ the bghmmga qualities vis. (flection of ministers, purohita 
and sacrifloial priests, gifts to worthy brahmapas, pro^ction dP 0 », 
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Kautilya VI. 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa^ 
chable) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘ &bhi- 
g&mika-gunas ’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dharasena II (of Valabhi) in E.I. vol. XI p. 83 and in the M&liya 
plate of the same king (Gupta Ins. pp. 164,169). The Dasakumara- 
carita VDI appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai- 
vStma-sampad-abhijanat-prabhrti &c.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study, under- 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus¬ 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect (rfAt) are mentioned by 
K3.m. IV. 22. The word ‘ sakyasllmanta ’ (in Kaut. VI. 1) occurs 
also in Agnipurana 239. 4. The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm (or energy) are: valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Kain, IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali¬ 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( atma-aampat ). Gaut. ( XI. 2, 4-6) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc. to s&stras) and si>eak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of iwlicy, should be even-handed towards 
all his subjects and look after their w'elfare. The long Ibt of 
dahkha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Kautilya and 
Yij. J^ntiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali¬ 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c. K&m. L 21-22 
mantions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of tlie king (attm-aampal), viz. study of iSstra (Dandanlti), 
intellect, serenity, clevernesa, boldness, power of comprehension, 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulness, 
ghktefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then K*m. 
Ip IV. 15-19 sets out tto qualities qalled dtma-aampat, which 
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generally agree with Eautilya'g enumeration (in VI. 1). Aoo. 
to K&m. IV. 24 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The MinasolUsa (n. 1 . 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Eautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipur&na (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parakir&ma- 
pratSpa 96 qualities are enumerated in the Bajavallabhak&nda 
(Ms. 239 of VisrSmabag collection n, folio 21b). The Sabhaparva 
k 107-109 and Bamayapa II. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro¬ 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
plesisures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
manirins ), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under¬ 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabh& 5. 125 states that sleep (by day), lazi¬ 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The work.s on dharma^istra and arthasistra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis¬ 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl (the three Vedas) and Anviksikl. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kaut. I. 2 
says that Anviksikl comprehends Sshkhya,*^ Yoga and Loki- 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyoH with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of (sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kautilya 
derives the name from the root ‘ Iks ’ with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lok&yata is included in Anvlksikl, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lok&yata came to mean ‘ n&stika' (atheist, materialist ).Acc. ** 

(Continued from last page) 

III. 3. 53 and 54 states that the Laukayatikas held the view that conscious^* 
ness is a quality of the body (and there is no soul over and above the body ). 
The Tantravartika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini 1. 3. 3 ), 
In the Ramiyana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by Anviksiki speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharma^stras (that point out the sensible path ). 

100. 38-39. The Kamasutra (I. 2. 30) says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
a karupana (copper coin ) which one is certain of is better than a niska 
(a gold coin) which is doubtful. fli 

I* 2. 30. Rajasekhara in his Kavyainlmahsa p. 37 
(Gaekwad's O. series, ed. of 1934) refers to the opinion of the Laukayatika 
logicians that the consciousness in human beings arises from the bhutas 
(elements) just as the power of intoxication (in wine ) is due to the mixture 
of several ingredients (none of which may by itself be intoxicating). The 
Nitivakyamrta p. 76 remarks the Lokayatika view leads to the effectuation 
of worldly affairs, for the king is able to uproot the thorns of the country by 
the help of Lokayata I ft 

TIWT « rf l fi hrt- p- 76. vide J. R. A. S. for 1917 p. 175 

0 . 2, article on >» J.A.O.S. 1930 p. 132 ff., H. Dh. vol. II p. 359 n.; 

* HUtorical Notices of the Lokayatas * in the Silver Jubilee vol. of the B. O. 
K. Institute, Poona pp. 386-397. 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Ysj. 1. 306, Haradatta on 
Qaut. (XL 3), Apar&rka and severed others Anvlksikl means 
’Logic’. Aco. to K&m. IL 7 and 11, the Mit. on Y&j. L 311, 
i^kranlti 1158 it means * AtmavidyS ’ (Metaphysics), while 
l^kranlti 1153 and B&janIti-prakSsa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nltimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Ved&nta in Anvlksikl and Mlmfihs& and smitis under 
Trayl. The B&rhaspatyasutra (U. 5-6) advises the king to follow 
the Lauk&yatika doctrines at the time of securing artha (wealth ) 
and the K&pSlika-^stra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. •* 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti VIL 43, &nti. 59.33, Kaut. I. 2, Yaj. L 311, Kam. H- 2, 
Sukranlti L 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., Anvlksikl, Trayl, Varta and Dandanlti. Kaut. 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
Vidyas were three and regarded Anvlksikl as a special branch of 
Trayi; that the B&rhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandanlti, since Trayl only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard¬ 
ed Dandanlti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidySs are tied dow’n to it (i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandanlti). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it frmn the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The Dasakumiracarita VUl (that displays a 
deep study of Eautilya) says that the vidy&s for the king are four 
( catasro r&javidy&s-traylv&rt&nvlki?ikldapdanltij|^). The B&rhas- 
patyasutrs I. 3 (Dandanltireva vidy&) holds that Dapdanlti is 
the only (essential) vidyt for the king. Eautilya further 
explains that dharraa and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. Bftmaveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itih&saveda (i e. ItihSsa and Pur&pa) are tiie 
other Vedas and that the siw Ahgas also (viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metriOs and astronomy) are comprehend- 
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ed in the word ‘ Trayl*® ^kranlti 1.155 says that the 14 vidyfts 
(enumerated in Yftj. I, 3) are comprehended in Tray I. Gaut XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, DharraasSstras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
Pur&na. In the Ramayana, Rama and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedahgas, in Dhanurveda, 
Oandharvaveda, Rajavidya &c. (1,18. 24 and 26, H. 1.20, n. 2. 
34-35, V. 35. 13-14 ). In the Vanaparva 277.4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhhnanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of adras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anusasana 104.146-147. 
Kharavela in his Hathigumph& Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5) states that he learnt Lekha (official correspondence), 
Rupa ( currency ), Ganana ( Accountancy ) and the admini¬ 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudrad&man ( E. I. vol. VUI at page 44) the Mahftk^trapa is 
said U> have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha (either lexicography or 
politics), music, logic and other vidySs and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling*'. The personal attain¬ 
ments of Samudragupta {in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how' thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least wliat the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. n. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Prasad’s ‘ Theory of Goyernment in Ancient India ’ p. 218 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, SutrSlahk&ra of Aivagho^. The Nltiv&ky4m?ta** 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possei^ viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
dec. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republic ’ (tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, vol. HI. p. 357) viz. ‘ Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and l)ehold the light of 
day &c. ’ The Agnipur&pa (225. 1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmasistra, k&mas&stra, arthasftstra, .science 
of archery (dhanurveda), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, .surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. U. p. 364. S«jmetimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
Tak^asiU (vide Jitakas ed. by Fausboll fl. 87,278,319,323, 400, 
HI. 158.168,415,463). The subjects of study there wore the three 
vedas and 18 silp&ni or vidy&s (Jstakas, vol. 11 87, UI. 115 ). 
Kautilya(L4) explains that Varts is constituted by agricul¬ 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade; it benefits (the State) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, ba.ser metals, and free labour; by 
.means of virt& the king secure-s treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
Sabh&parva** 5.79 and Ayodhyak&pda 100.47 it k declared 
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that when the world relies on varta it easily prospers. The 
^ianti-parva (263.3) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if varta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in vSrta and is sustained by the three vedas (68.35). The 
Vanaparva (150.30) states that the whole world is sustained 
by varta i. e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The Nltivakyamrta ( p. 93 ) 
after defining varta os above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when v§rta is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a Wfll in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the ArthasSstra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (I. 5) starts by saying that the three vidySs 
(except dandaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon dapda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired ). Vidyas produce 
discipline ( of the 2nd kind) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect r,pecified above. Then he goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his aitUu 
is performed (in the 3rd year or later) and after npamyana he 
should learn the three vedas and anviksiki from the iistas 
(thw.e learned in the veda), vSrta from the heads or superin¬ 
tendents (of the various departments thereof) and dandaniti 
from expounders ( of the tidya ) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VII. 43 ( =Matsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22 ) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidyfts. Kautilya prescribes that the prince should study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the vidyEu 
enumerated above (after his 16th year) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itihftsa which comprises 
Purina, history, stories, panegyrics, dharmasistra and artha- 
4istra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the cole ruler of the earth. The Nftivftkyimrta 
(p. 162) defines linaya as ‘ acting with humility towards those 
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who excel in. vratas, vidySs and are aged.’ Mann Vn. 38-39' 
Kim. L 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra I. 92-93 (taken from E&m. 
119-20) extol the value and importance of vinaya and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Mann (VII. 40-42) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, though residing in a forest (i. e. 
without an army &c.), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahu^, Sud&s son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Prthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
vinaya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu Vn. 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rSjar^ (a royal sage). K&lid&sa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in S&kuntala IL 14 and Raghuvaihsa (L 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became** kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short-comings ( vide p. 50 above ). Not only w'as an extensive 
coarse of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dbarma^tra and arthal&stra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct¬ 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Eautilya (L 6) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidyfis and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( mana ), liaughtiness or 
insolence ( mada ), overjoy. He says that (the whole purpose or 
insistence of) all s&stras ic the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz. Dftndakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a br&hmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Kar&la king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked br&hmanas 
through hot temper and Tftlajangba who did so against the 
Ehfgus: Aila who exacted through greed excessive taxes from 
persons of the four varpas and ^dahindu, the king of Sauvira; 
Rivana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom; 
Damhho^hava who despised all beings th^gh his Insolence and 


64. The word 'pbUoaopher' nMd by Plato has not the narrow neao* 
ingot modoto tiases. 
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Aijuna of the Haihaya dynasty ; Vfttapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked DvaipSyana**. These six evil tendencies are 
called iairu-^-varga or ari-^varga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies J&madagnya (Farasur&ma) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a longtime. Kam. (L55- 
58)and6ukra. I. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut. and Kam. L 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
L 6. Vide Markandeya 27. 12-13. In the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu (Hall’s eA pp. 273-276) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyiunna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74. 13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives (such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nipas, Bahula of Talajahghas, Dhautamulaka 
of the Cinas). This shows that Cina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VII. 44 (=Mateya 215.55) also 
emphasizes the necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kSma and krodha. 
Manu (Vn. 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
k&ma (desire for pleasures) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day. 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering; and eight vicious tendencie^i due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VH 50) that among the vices due to kdma, 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 

63. Most of these stories occur in the Mahabhirata, Purinas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly's ed. of the Kautiliya vol. 11. p. 3. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Fandava) incurring the sin of brihmana- 
killing, vide iSnti 130. 3. For Arjuna (called Kartavirya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabbiparva 22. 24, Vanaparva 113. 12, Anuusana 133. 3 ff, Santi 
49. 33 ff. and X^amedbikaparva 29. Matsyapurana 43, Vayu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96. In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kima, krodha, tobha Ac. are different except that 
of Aila (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide Sabhi 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94. 7 ). For the story of Oanda who raped a maiden 
of the Bhrgu family vide Rimayana Vll. 80-81. Dindakya Bhoja is men¬ 
tioned (along with Ravana and Kicaka) by the Kamasutra I. 2. 44-43, 
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one and (VDL 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, oauB- 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VIL 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings ( sarmtraimnu^itif)irf(ih ) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Kautilya (VUL 3) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kUma and states his own 
opinion that meaning loss of the means of livelihood 

by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro¬ 
perty is more harmful than reviling and dandaparusya i.s more 
harmful than arthadhsana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary snd 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and (xscasional travel.** These are echoed, 
almost in the same words by KSm. XIV. 25 and in the S&kuntala 
(H 25) by KslidAsa. Vide Sabha 68. 20, Udyoga 33.92 for the 
seven principal vices. K&m. (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three vices of hot temper and the four of kanui and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
arthadd^na (XIV. 17) somewhat differently (viz. as the aban* 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so). Vide the Visiiudharmot- 
tara 11.65.12-15 for the two meanings of arthadusana*^. K&m. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate welhguarded hunting 
ground of one-half tjoj(mu in length and breadth if ho really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42). The M&nasollasa (vol. II) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th viihsati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Kftm. warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kingdom against fondness for women (XIV. 57-58). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting (XIV. 65). Kautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VTH 3 last 
sentence in prose). In the Dasakumaracarita (Vm) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to karm. 
Kam. I. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of king.s must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis (respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra (I. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Ravana came to grief through their passion for women (I. 114 ) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuch.^? and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (1. 128). Kam. (I. 40-46, which are 
almost the same as Sukra 1.102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach¬ 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that Jitan who can and docs enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects, ^ntiparva (68.1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity (r&jai^traprane- 
tarsh) named by it extol protection as the highest dlutrma of 
the king. Manu Vll. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dhanna and K&lid&sa in Raghuvamia 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights) and in meeting external** 
aggression. Vide quotation from B^haspati below. Gautama 
(X 7-8) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and aiiramas according to the rules 
of iOstra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it (XL 9-10). Vasiatha (19.1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long mtUra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19. 7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. HI 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XL 9-10. The 
^ntiparva (23.15) repeats a gdtha of B|rhaspati ’ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
vix. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a br&hmana 
who does not go on a journey (for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers j**'. Manu IX. 306 states that the king pro¬ 
tecting his subjects according to the d&stra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the q;>iritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Y&j. L 335 
is to the same effect. KautUya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and &4ramss to their duties * Therefore the 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact (without breach), enjoys bliss 
in this world and the next NSrada** (prakirnaka 33) states 
* His duty is to protect the subjects, to (honour or) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra (1.14) sayc that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri (verse 28), to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom—these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara (III. 323. 25-26 ) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brahmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

ITio duty to protect involved fighting axid probable death* 
Therefore the ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu (VH 87-89) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting his subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in buttle. Yaj. L 324 h<dds forth the 
same reward for all .soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlpurva 2.16 and 18 and 11.8-9. The Bhagavadglta (II. 31-37) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
ksatriya than a rightoou.s war, that u ksatriya’s duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he sttrvives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. SSnti- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamodha are purified of all sins, do all 
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soldiers (of whatever caste and on whatever side) killed in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their sina Manu (VII. 94-95) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield 
ParSsara’* III 37 says “Two men pierce the orb of the sun (i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy ” and the following verses 
(III 38fif) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsela A verse of the Bgveda X. 154. 3 
( = Atharva 18. 2.17) appears to hold that warriors iosing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure.^’ It is probably this passage 
which Kautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (1110. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of brahmanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a (good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and br&hmanas is 
specially commended (vide &nti 21.19 and 77. 28 and 30). The 
Visnudharmasutra HI. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brihmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). * 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhlsma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel ’ (Bhismaparva 17.11). The same idea is 

presented in l^lyaparva 5.32, S&nti 97. 23 and 25. 

K&mandaka'^* (V. 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king's officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites (iike tlie queen and the princes) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king’s 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and sacrificers. Vide Gaut. X. 
9-12, XVIII. 31, Kaut. II. 1, Anufesana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Visnudharmasutra HI. 79-80, Manu Vn. 82 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and III. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. II. pp. 113,856-864. The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, tho&e suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi¬ 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements^*. 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, Visnudharmasutra III. 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
.i^ni 225. 25, Adiparva 49.11, Sabha 18. 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18. The Rajanlti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes^* the 
Visnudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativrat&s) and Sahkha-Likhita to the effect that even 
k^triyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that sudras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained. Medhatithi on Manu V, 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in tb.e way. Those provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras strike one as 
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rather oiodern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &c. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writers and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind,the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed. Asoka constructed 
hospitals fur men and animals (2nd Rock Edict at Kalsi in 
C. I. L vol. 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest house.s, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged (8th Girnar Rock Edict in C. 1.1, p. 15). In 
the 2nd century B.C. Kharavela, emperor of Kalihga, declares in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (EL vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Ehibira lake in the Kalihga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Rudradhinan in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at great cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences ( pranaya) or forced labour. 
The AnusSsanaparva says that good kings should^' construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahmanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. I^ S. H 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi¬ 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens’‘Oliver Twist’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-houses In England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine JCaut. 1.19, Manu VH. 
145-147, 216-226, Yfij. L 327-33.% Sukranlti L 276-285, Agnipurftpa 
235, Visnudharmottara UlSl, Bh&gavata X.70.4-17,Nltiprak&4iki 
VlIL 9 ff, R4^nlti|^t(k&4a pp. 153—169 and (Aher works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 805-806). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Manu VD. 37) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. L 39-41, Gaut. XL 13-14 say the same. In 
giving this advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already sat out bafore. Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to ail people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha5. 90)”. 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautillya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
sastra I. 19 Kautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good’. Similar words occur in the 
Visnudharmauitra UL last verse. The Mahabharata (Santi 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Angiras ( i.e. Brhaspati), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is ttipas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
yrofa** (in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &c.) comnsts in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in it;saing orders for carrying out the business 
( of the State), the sacrificial fee (that the king pays) is his 
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ItifN. 69. 72-73. These words remind one ot the famous ptoelamatlon of 
Queen Victoria in 1837 (called an impossible charter by a notably energetic 
but retrograde Viceroy) which breathes the same high atid noble sentiments 
• in their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security 
and in their gratitude our best reward *. 

82. Vide Ap. Sr. X. 12-15, Baud. Sr. VI. 6 for long lists of observances 
some of which are set out in H. Dh. vol. 11. pp. 1139-114Q and 
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impartiality to all (lit behaving in the same way to all), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Sintiparva ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
Nltiprak&sik& VIIL 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In Santl 90.1 and 5 it b said * the 
king b there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king ’. In Udyogaparva 118.13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth 1 possess b for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment; for, that king 
who at hb sweet will gives away what ( really b not hb but) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. King Marutta b warned by hb grand-mother 
in the M&rkandeya ** (130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec¬ 
ting the earth and carrying out hb duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut. 
H 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Y&j. I. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to hb subjects and servants. Vide 
S&nti 139.104-105 for the same idea. •* In the Rimayana IL 2, 
28-47 and V, 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince R&ma are 
set out in great detail, where it b said that R&ma behaved like 
a father (IL 2. 39), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The R&m&yapa ** III. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adhctnna on the petrt of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce (of fields) and does not protect his 
subjects as if they were his children. These wntiments are 
echoed by classical poets like Kalid&sa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VL 23 and the Raghuvarhsa (I. 24 ). In the Harsa- 
carita (V) the dying king Prabh&karavardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. “* Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘ all men are my 
children ’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, C. L I. vol I 
pp. Ill and 114). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rdjan occurs in numerous places 
in the Rgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Vanina 
(Hg. Vn. 64. 2), Varuna (Pg. L 24. 12 and 13, X. 173. 5). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king ’ as in Rg. 
I. 65. 7, m. 43. 5 (‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’), IV. 4. 1, IX 7. 5, X 174. 4) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in Bg. IX. 10. 3, X, 78.1, X 97. 6 (‘ where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ rajanah samitaviva ). In Rg. 
VUL 21. 18 it is said ‘ Citra who gave thousands end ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word ‘ saihraj ’ is known to 
the Rgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Rg. VL 68. 9) 
and of Indra (in Rg. VIII. 16. 1) and the word samrajya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Rg. I 25.10. In Rg. VIII 37. 3 
Indra is said to be cole ruler of the world ( ekarUt ). It is not un¬ 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze¬ 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Rg. Vm. 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Rg. vn. 83. 7-8 ”» it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle (daiarajile) Indra and Varuna helped 
Suda.s who was surrounded by them on all sides. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numeroxis places in 
the Rgveda (e. g. L 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1.100. 17. VIL 33. 2. 
VHT 3.12, vm. 4. 2 ). Beside these it appears that there were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of cuch clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhytis, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus (Bg. L 108. 8, all in 
the plural, VII 18. 6 and VUI. 6. 46). But Rometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan Vide Bg, Vm 4. 7, Vm. 10. 5, IV. 30.17. In 
the Atharvaveda III. 4.1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word {ekamt) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VL98.1 (may*^** Indra conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
(adhiraja) is clearly set forth. In Bg- X. 128. 9**the word ‘adhi- 
rSja * must be taken in the same sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
•of an Ugra which word seems to mean a formidable king (or 
emperor) ‘ Then you chase aw'ay disease as a formidable ( king) 
who is in tlie midst (of many kings presses hard each of them) ’ 
IV. 9.4. In the Atharvaveda 111. 4. 3 it is said ‘ May the lu/ra sec 
a lot of tribute ’. In Bg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
the same sense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. II. 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supirorted or restrained) by the king 
(tasmad rajha manusyS vidhrtah). In the Tai. S. L 8.10. 2 
occur*’ the words in the and formula recited in the Rajasuya 
‘ May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brShraanas’. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ idhipatya ’ and ‘ j&narajya ’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX 40 and X. 18 and in E&thaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said*®tliat ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Aindni Mahabhi^ka after 
making him take an oath.* In this pa&sage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘svirSjya’, ‘vairajya’ and ‘ paramo?thya ’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup¬ 
reme power. Even a br&hmana, according to vedlc texts, may 
perform the V&japeya if he desires ‘ sv&rftjya ’ which means super- 
eminence. Paramesthin means ‘ Prajapati ’ and so pftramesthya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from sathr&jya to ‘ paramesthya * 
there should be a descent to mere ‘ rajya ’ and ‘ mahar&jya 
8&yana*' takes ‘rajya’ and ‘maharajya’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. Tliis is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Polity ’, part 1 pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean ‘ the Bhaujya constitution &c. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XHl and in Khara- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Cutch and ‘ vairSjya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘ self-ruling system ’; but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised ntirajya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br. In the Rgveda ( V. 66. 6) we have the 
word ‘ svarSjya ’ (which probably means the same thing as 
‘ 8v3.rajya ’) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many ’ **. In the Satapatha 
Brihmana the distinction tetween a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows; ‘ For, by offering the 

R&jasuya he become-s king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ ( V, 1. 1, 13 ). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha 1. 6. 4. 21 it is said ‘ before the slaying 
of Vftra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Vrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king (r&jan) becomes a mah&r&ja 
after obtaining victory ’. These passages are sufiBcient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Rgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha BrShmanas. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen (XBL 5. 4. l'-19). 
P&nini explains (V. 1. 41-42) * s&rva-bha\una' as * the lord of the 
whole earth The Amarakosa states that the words * r&j 
‘ p&rthiva ‘ kfm&blqrt * nrpa ‘ bhupa ’ and ‘ mahlksit ’ are 

synonyms and mean ‘ king that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselves is styled' adhlsvara’, ‘cakravartin’, 

* sarvabhauma ’ L e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived** by Ksirasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle (i. e. 
kingdom) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin ’, though 
not so ancient as ‘ s&rvabhauma ’, has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitrl Upanisad 1. 4 mentions** 15 cakra- 
vartins. The R&janltiprakasa (p. 58) quotes** a passage from 
the S&mavidb&na Brahmana (HI. 5. 2) ‘ the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Elkavrsa Saman fur that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory (he does 
not desire) to be overwhelmed ( by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mah&vagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol. X p. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘ 1 am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king (dharmar&ja); with justice (dhammena) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible ’. Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the N&n&gh&t Inscription (of about 200 B. C.) occurs the word 

* apratihatacakasa ’ (i. e.—cakrasya). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. EMravela is styled Kalihga-cakravartin in theMafichapuri 
record of his chief queen (E. I. vol. XX p. 86n), ‘ supavatavijaya- 
caka ’ (supravfttavijayarcakra, in 1. 14) and ‘ pavata-caka ’ 
(prav^tcMsakra in 1.17 ) of his H&thigumph& Inscription (E. I. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). Xautilya (IX 1) defines tha land of the 
cakravartin** as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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ncvih from the sea to the Him&laya, which is a thousand yojanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
occurs in the K&vyamlmaihsa of Rajasekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression ‘ caturanto raja ’ (a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries). Santi-parva” speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhakaravardbana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
( Harsacarita ]V). In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavirya. The Sabhaparva (15. 15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( Mandhata), Bhagiratha, Kartavirya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin w'aB set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
M&ndh&t& and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Candragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavan^ga of 
the BhSrasivas, Pravarasena Vskataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purSna (114. 9-10 ) first gives the dimensions of 
Bhwata-varsa from South to North (from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas (when measured upwards across 
the boundaries) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kir&tas dwell to its east and west (verse 
11) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavarsa is 
styled ‘ saihrit ’ (verse 15 ). Vide BrahmapurSna 17. 8 ff for 
almost the same words. The ^kranltisara (1.183-187) states that 
a sftmanta is one whose yearly revenue is frwn 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karaas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a r&jan is frmn 11 to 20 
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lakhs, of a mab&rSia frcxn 21 to SO lakhs, of a svar&t ftoai 51 
lakhs to a orore, of a virat from two crores to ten, of the sftrva* 
bhauma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavar^) frcan 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to have been practically 
followed th^ do convey a sufBciently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabhsparva** 

(15. 2) says * there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
tlxem; but they do not reach the position of emperor, whidi title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of saAtr^j ’* 
In these and other places ‘ world ’means ‘ Bharatavarsa' for which 
see H. Dh. vol. il pp. 17-18. Sovereignty (s&ihrftjya) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con¬ 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generallythe supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior proweffii acknowledged. The descriptions of dtffvijayoM 
(world conquests) in the Mah&bh&rata (e. g. of P&ndu in i.di 
113, of Arjuna and the other P&pdava brothers in Sabh&, chap. 
26-32) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabh& 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar** Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the pniiyantu 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
M&lava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Bamudra- 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance, ^nti 96 iifhists that 
conquests should be made according to dhanna. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown, Eautilya ( Xn. 1) declares'®® that 
there are three kinds of invaders, viz. dharmavijayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), lobhavijayin (yrho 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), asuravijayin (who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life). The NltivakySmita (pp. 362-363, 
Yuddhasamuddesa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact. Bana gives'®' in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Oauda and on digmjayn. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Yasomatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide Sabha 31. 
73-74 where Bibhisana is said to have come with presents to 
Bahadeva. Asoka (in Ealsi Edict No. XHI in C. 1.1.1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Hultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dharma- 
ctjaya- This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pailava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of K&fici) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dltamim-miherajadhtrdja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in E. I. 
vol. 1, p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena U, Prthvl^na is 
styled dharma-vijayin (E. L vol. ID p. 258 at p. 261). Samudra^ 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharrcavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganlstan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself 'raja'. KhSravela is styled only 
mah&r&jd and KalihgSdhipati in the H&thigumpha Inscription. 
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Huviska, the Ku^apa emperor, is styled MahSruja^tijBtit^<p‘ 
dmxipidra (£. I vol. L pp. 371, 386). Siunudragupta is simply 
mabir&ja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramabhatt&rakarmah&r&j&dhir&ja (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465'06 A. D.) or sometimes 'parama-bhatt&raka-mab&- 
rftj&dhirSj&-paramesvara’ (Gupta Inscriptions No, 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king ^aditya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D.). Ancient wraks are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. S&nti (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets rHjan, bhoja, vir&t, saihrit, k^triya, bhQpati and 
nrpa. Dasaratha is styled raja in Ayodhya 2.2, and maha¬ 
raja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Rajanitiratnakara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (samrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute (but is not 
a samrat), quotw severed verses from a work of Nareula on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, samrat, adhisvara 
and maharaja eire synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
samrat performed the Bajasuya and Asvaraedha in ancient 
India. The Sabhaparva 13.30 speaks of Rajeusuya eis fit to be 
performed by a samrat. Senapati Pusyamitra (about 180 B. C.) 
is said to have performed two Asvamedhas (vide £. 1. vol. XX 
p. 54, 57). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. I. vol. 16 p. 25 and 
£. 1. vol. 22 p. 198) speedEs of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a performer of Asvamedha. Kharavela (who was a Jain) 
performed Rajasuya (E. L vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I had ];>erformed four Asvamedhas (£. L vol. 
m. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55). In the Vakataka 
copperplates the Bharasivas are extolled as having performed 
ten Asvamedhas (E. 1. in. 258 at p. 260). The Salankayana 
king Vijayadevavarraa, whose capital was at Yengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha (E. I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The Calukya king Pulake^in 1 had performed Asva¬ 
medha (E. L vol. VI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pui^a- 
mitra is styled simply Senftpati in the M&Iavik&gnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the R&jasfiya 
in which he had been engaged Fot the significance of the Abhi- 
yeoanlys rite in B&jasuya vide H. of IHi. vol. II pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambae. are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Hihunbia platea (B. X voL Vm p. 148). The Vifnukupdin 
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MahSr&ja M&dhavavaman performed eleven AAvamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol. IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. n pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Asvamedha. 

Kautilya (Vll 16) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places (or positions), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the ntatidala (the 
circle of States) and makes it rise against himself. Ysjfiavalkya 
(L 342-43 ) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con¬ 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra (111 42 and 47-49) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman (of the slain king) and 
not to destroy the royal family unles.s it be of low birth. Manu 
( VIL 202-203 ) and Agnipurana 236-22 prescribe similar rules. 
The R&m&yana (VIL 6218-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Santi 33-43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Katy§yana(q. in the Rajanltiprakssa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the (vanquished) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country (for the fault of the vanquished 
king), since he (the vanquished king) did not start (on his 
cttreer of) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
R&janltiprakSsa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Rudrad&man (150 A. D.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the Jun&gsulh Ins., E. I vol. VIU at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu^agupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-established several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Qiipta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranltis&ra (IV. 
7*397-399) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Reasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
Rajanitiprak&sa (pp. 42-112 ), the Niti-raayukha (pp. 1-13 ) and 
the Rfijadharmakaustubha (pp. 237-374 ), the R&ja. Dh. K. (11. 
pp. 6-10) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait Br., the 
Oopatha Br., the Simavidhana Br., the Brahmapur&na, the 
Visnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the sudra caste 
frequently became kings. The Rajanitiprak&sa ( p. 112 } says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara (on 
Jaimini II. 4-9 ), that the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts (provided 
they do not contradict each other), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or smiti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own 8akh&. Tlie Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Visnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that PurUna, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Rgveda may follow tlie 
Rgvidhina mode, of the Simaveda the S&mavidliSna Br. and all 
may follow the Pur&na mode of coronation. 1 shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Oopatha Brkhmapa, the S&mavidh&na Br. and in the 
Ofhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epioH and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
pur&nas. 

Tlie Aitaroya BrShmana ( 38) describes the Great Corona¬ 
tion of Indra(/4tw/n» ni'dialdu^i’kii) a,nd in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Satvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja ’ 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ saihrat the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat ’ and the 
king^ of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya (viz. 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras) were called ‘ virat Tlien 
(in 39 ) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to bo crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka The oath whicli the ksatriya is b) take before the 
priest with faith is: ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,—these 
you may destroy if I hate {or prove false to) thee’. Vide note 41 
alx)ve ft)r the coronation oath in Santi 59.106 fif. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to tlie people to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly Im interpreted as postula¬ 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal (‘ in Hindu Polity ’ part IL p. 28 ). The Ait. 
Br. sots out the materials ( munbfuiras) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap 39-2) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a foxir-corncrod scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vos.sol, on one of which two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39-3-4 and the fee in 39-6. In the Rajasuya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the BrSh- 
mapos and siitras, the principal rite is the Abhi§ecanlya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sources in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H, Dh. 
vol. H. pp. 1216 -1218 for the rite. The Bdjanltiprakasa (p. 92- 
107 ) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the R&josuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ‘ ratninAm havlm^i ’ (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol, II pp. 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re¬ 
cognises the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhi^canlya rite of the B&jasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
k^atriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the lioly water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br, II, 7. 15--17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahults that are offered, A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durvfi 
grass are mixed up; the king ascends a chariot to the accom¬ 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man¬ 
tras; Anumati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub¬ 
jects; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nitimayukha pp. 4-5, RfijanltiprakAsa pp. 42-43, 
R&jadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Oopatha Br&hmana on the rites of coronation as follows:— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhusked). 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘ namainSma ’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he (the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fluids, adding them (to the water) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva- 
veda 19.15), Aparajita, Ayu&ya (Atharvaveda I. 30) and Svas- 
tyayana ' ' (Atharvaveda I. 21, VD. 85. 1, VH. S6.1, VH117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called samsravya (Atharva* 
veda 19.1) and Samsiktlya (Atharvaveda U. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva Vn. 45 ‘ janid’) 
and Amhomuc and in the earthen jars with Sarhvesa, Sarh- 
vargya and Santatlya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XI. 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
manas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne w ith tlie mantra (Atharvaveda IV. 22.1)' O Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brUhmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes 


107, t'or Svaslyayana vide n. Db. II. p. S3 (n). For Ayusya vide 
Kausikasutra 92. 18; for Abhaya, Kau»ka 16. 8; for Aparajita hymns 
Kausikasutra 14. 7 note; for Svastyayana, Kau^ka 8. 2n; the Santat’ya are 
Atharvaveda I. 6. I, I. 33. 1, VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c, The Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Nitimayiikha p.25 for Aparajita mantras. The vnmf. 

(p. 7) quotes from the wi mf iqt a long passage in which the mantras to 
be recited by the purohita are staled to be tbe^e ' wvhwi 
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The S&mavidh&na Brfihmana (HI. 5) describes a shorter 
rite: “(The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
the Pusya or Havana constellation. Having brought waters 
(separately in separate jars) from famous holy rivers (like the 
Ganges)'®* and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and m&sa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici¬ 
ous tlurone made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the ruhaityo mantra 
‘abhrStrvyah’ (you are without an enemy &c., Hg. VIH. 21.13, 
Samaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Itg. VIU. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by him not to l)e overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On the priest jjerforming the coronation rite tlie king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should Iw obedient to him (the 
officiating priest) ”. 

The Baud. Grhyasesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure i>f 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted l)y the Balambhatti on 
the Mittksara on Ysj. I. 309. It is briefly a.s follows —On the 
5th or 13th titfu of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Havana or in any other auspicious constellation ( mikmtni ), 
two biilhmanas are fed (the day previous). Tlien a worthy 
purohita is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, mSsas and paflcarpivyu, and a hluvlrUmmi made 
t>f udumbara, a tlgar-ekin, and golden jars and horns of a>ws. 
In the north-east part of tlie palace, a homi is performed with 
eight thousand ahuHs ( oblations) of rice &c. to the accompani- 
Tiient of the lydhrtut, the GUyalri and the mirim to Tryambaka 
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(Tai. S. I. 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
LaksmI with the hymn to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with /aiitiH to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet {/rntfinara), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coropatiun) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the oast, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone¬ 
like horns of cows with several mantras (such as those addressed 
to waters, Varuna &(;.). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand mskas and a liundred drt'~-i.<< Ls paid to the 
hrahinapas. Then tliu crown is placed on his head and drums 
are Iwaten. 

The Kausikasutra of the Atharvaveda (in 17.1-10) des- 
cril)es the abhiseka ( called kighu ) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Maiid.ilika, Samanta and Senapati and (in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the niahabhiseka of the king. 

In the Ramayana there are numerous references to corona¬ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are : 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. HltA also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a cliariot and wont through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmapa the 
white c/ioicnc ; then Rclma rode an elephant; drums were 
l>eaten and conches were blown ; as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of RSma; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


no. Tlie ViMuJharmottara (II 128. 2-6) states that the hymn to 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
* Hiranyavamiiih lurinlm ' occurring in the parisista to the ^gveda is the 
one for Rgveda, the hymn Of four verses beginning with * rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ’ (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the SrisukU for the Yajurveda. the 
verso ’ sriyanta iva ' (267, 1319) for Simaveda and ‘4riyam dhatur mayi 
debi ’ is the one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipuriina (237. 2-17) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but paurinic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370) contains a long pauranic hymn (said to have been 
repeated by Indra) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seated on the throne after coronation. It is tiikeo from the Visnuputana 1.9. 
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in jars; the aged Vasi^thai the family priest, seated Rfima and 
Slt& on a jewelled throne; Vasistha and other aages sprinkled 
Rama with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
R&ma; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on R&ma’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; R&ma gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Angada, 
Bibhl^na and others and Sit& gave a necklace to Hanum&n. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhi^ka of R&ma as yuvarija. The Raghuvaihsa XVD. 
10 mentions the coronation of Kusa’s son with waters of holy 
rivers (tlrthas ) from gpolden jars. 

In the MahSbhSrata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabha 33 (where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the R&jasuya. vv 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhis^hira; §&nti 40 (in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described); Adi 44, 85, 101 
(only references). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the Pratim&n&taka (1.1) ascribed to BhAsa and in 
the PaScatantra III (after verse 75). 

In the Agnipurapa, chap. 218 deals with coronation and 
chap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony; bath (with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadr&sana, proclamation of 
abhayn (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, AindrI S&nti, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti¬ 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
pancagavya, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by amityas of the four varnas, Mti^ka by a 
{tgvedin with water mixed with honey, by Cliandoga with 
water mixed with - kusa grrass, by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 
brfthmanas touching king’s bead and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beatii% of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
minor and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, cheeta, oat and bull; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
pat^ (a fillet or tiara) round the kill’s head and to place the 
crown on his head; prwentation of ministers by the pntHhlStm ; 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brfthmanas; 
going round ; doing obeisance to elders; touching a bull; 
worshipping a cow with calf; riding a horse; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

Tlrere are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvarSja ( as of 
Bhima in S&nti 41), of a great commander (as of Bhisma in 
Udyogaparya 155.36-32), of Drona in Dropaparva 5,39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 49-83), the Bajadharma-kaustubha 
(pp. 318-363 ) and Nltimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-23 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Kaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara (11.19) sets out first the 
S&nti {propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Paurandarl or Aindr! Sinti)). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purSna (in II. 
21) includes all the details from the Vedic texts (such as 
Svastyayana, Ayutya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
tlie AgnipurSna and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In U, 22 
the Visnudharmottara gives pur&na mantras in 182 verses, in 
which .such gods as Brahma, Naksatras (from Krttika to 
BharanI), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinis, birds like Garuda, 
n&gas, sages like Veda-Vyftga, emperors like Prthu, Dillpa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyis, rivers &c. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The R&jadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des* 
oription of coronation. First a sSnti rite is performed, then on 
the next (2nd ) day, a sacrifice to IsSna { Rudra); on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, N&r&yana, Indra &c. and the invocation of nak^tras; on 
the 4th day a tjiiya for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti ( a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture); on the sixth day AindrI SSnti (propitiatory rite 
in honour of Indra); then the rites prescribed in the Visnu¬ 
dharmottara pur&na. 

The Vispudharmottara notes (IL 18.2-4) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there is no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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Tlie successor sliould be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed,proclamation should he issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer sliould show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king ; the king should honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The R&janitiprakasa (p. 62) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalihga king Kharavela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the B&rhaspatyu- 
sutra "'(!• 89-90) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part IL p. 52 ) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The BSrhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of curomUion. Authorities like the Visnu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara (11.7) specifies at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen ( agra-vtalnsi ), which arc 
quoted by the Rftjanltikaustubha pp. 249-250. Tlie chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with tlio king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Maim 
VII. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of tiic 
same caste, of charming appearance and posf^essed of go<xi 
qualities. The R&jatarahginl (VIH. 82 ) notes tliat Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A. D.), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nltimaynkha and R&jadliarmakaustubhu give tlie most 
detailed description of the Aindrl Santi. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 65-66) and 
Rajadharmakaustubha (pp, .340-346) contain in one phuM} a 
summary of the whole ceremony after Aindrt ^inti commencing 
one day previous to tbe actual day of coronation. One detail of the 
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rites is iutorestiiig, viz. after the learned brahnianaB and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from soveral jar; to the 
accompaniment of mantras and a Itgvedin brahmana touches 
the king s head and throat witli powder of (forocana with tlie 
mantra * gandhadvarain ’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places.”^ There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji**^** the founder of the Maratlia 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in the chronicle {ixtkluir) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Habhasad (cd. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98-104), where 
it is said that a costly tlironc was prepared, from 108 places water, 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 tJrfluis arc actually named), 
Oagabhatta and other brahmanas officiated and ».prinkled w^ators 
on the king, largo gifts including the sixteen mahadanas were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne (whose names 
and offices are set out), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao kung to the right and the prime minister 
( mukliya pradhana ) to the loft, an umbrella ( chatra) set with 
jewels wiis held over In*, liead, new gohhn coins were struck and 
a new ora wa.s started called ‘Rajyabhiseka' era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Sliivaraja-rajyabhiseka-kalpa- 
taru ’ ( puldished in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
sam^oflhaka Mandala at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
verses it is sUitod that a Yogin named Niscalapurl, via adept in 
T&ntrika rites, got a '^.ccond coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after thiit pertormed by Gigabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wodnerclay the 5th of the bright half of Asvina sake 
1596, one interesting fact stated being that Shivaji went througli 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with paurfmic mantras. 

113. ffrft 
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p. 66. Vide also p. 346 and p. 12 for similar words. 

il3a. For a detailed and graphic deccription of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A, D. vide * Sbiva-cbatrapatimaharija-caritra ’ by 
Malhar Ramrao Chiinis (cd. in 1882) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji s 
opanayana was periormed on the 5lh of the bngbt half of jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Viniyaka^nti, Grahaianti, Aindri and Pauran' 
dart are said to have been performed and be wsfs actually crowned on the 
13lb of the bright half of Jyestha. In Sambhaji-rije-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1015) at p. 8 there 
is a deaorlptloo of the corouatiou of Sambhaji, sou of Shivaji. 
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Tlie synil)ols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the chowries and 
the cane utiok are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudliarmottara (U. 12) states that the cQnutra for the 
king must be made ^m the tails of camari deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for u 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purana 
in 11.13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and cSmaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by KalidSsa in Raghuvaihsa HI. 16. Vide the 
Bfhatsamhitft, chap. 71 and 72, for cimara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called abln^kxmdmu. Vide Dr. 11. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champs’ p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champs and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasiihhu having tlie 
coronation name Narasiihhavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta I 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

Tlie Bfhatsaihhita of Varahamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the patta (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the middle of it, that there should be five aigrettes in the king’;; 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of.the 
coramander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpalu in his com. on the 
Brhatsamhita says that patta is the same as mukuki, while acc. 
to the Kltimayukha (p. 13) and other works patta is tied on 
the forehead and miikuta (crown) is placed on the king's head. 
Vide Bajanitiprakasa (pp. 54-55) and Kajadharmakaustubha 
(p, 324) for further details. The Visnudliarmottara ( U. 14 ) 
describes the characteristics of hlHulrUmm (the throne) for the 
king; vide also Rajanitiprakaia pp. 51-52. It must bo made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be one cubit and Italf high for a 
namrat, 1| cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(samanta). 

The Visnudbarmottara (U. 162} states that on every anni¬ 
versary of the first coronation when the moon la in the same 
naksatra as that on which Uie first coronation took place the 
king should repeat the riles of coronation. The Brohm^r&pa 
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quoted by the R. D, K. (p. 10) also says the same. Vide 
RSjanltiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also. 

Manu (VII. 217-220 ) warns the king against poi.suning ‘ The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy (lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison .should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dres.s and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath¬ 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in tins way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Kam. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VU. 220. Kautilya 
(1. 17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his .sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
author.s on polity are cited (some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret pxinishment (acc. to Bhiradvaja), keeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to Visalaksa), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard (acc. to the ParSsaras), keep¬ 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory (acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re¬ 
lations (acc. to Kaunapadanta), making the prince addicted to 
setumal pleasures (acc. to Vatavyadhi),proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and restraint (acc. 
to Kaut.). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Arthas&stra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual tran.sfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to his 
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position In I 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
will not enter a building provided with JivantI, Sveta and other 
plants: that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
l<K)se eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, vvnmn, raalbar 
bird sliriek when they ijuspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jlvaii- 
jivaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
mkora become redder K&m. (VII. 10-13) repeats the words of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219.17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few" others. Tlie Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follow's Kaut. and Kfim. and api>ears 
to be ba.sed on them (e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. VJl. 24 first half). Vide Ya.sastilaka III. pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poi.son on birds almost in the same words as 
tliose of Kaut. and KSm. Vide Sukra I. 326-328. Kaut. I- 21, 
KSrn. VIL 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first be cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames of fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and go.s- 
tures of the poisoner, they prescrilw! that tlio cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes sliould 
be made to partake of the food and then the king .should himself 
partake of it. The king has to bo careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, wlien sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending fcfitivals (Kaut. I. 20-21, Kam. VII. 28-47). Kaut. 
1.20 and Kam. (VII. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and tt) approach even the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found safe. Kaut. (L 20) and Kftm. 
(Vn. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chaniber of his queen (who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kasi killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretending that it was honey; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that wa.s smeared witli poison; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jarim in Kam.) was killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita (VI) of B&na mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalinga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa (Dadhra by name), Kasiraja (named Maha- 
sena) who.se (lueen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her »:on, Jariitha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantideva, 
Viduratha of the Vrsnis killed by Bindumatl, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Hamsavatl. In the Brhatsamhit& 

(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and K&sir&ja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said ti) have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet .smeared with poison. MedhStithi on Maim 
Vn. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nltivfikyamrta (raja- 
raksisamuddesa 35-36, pp. 231-232) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and officials. Kaut. (iii !• 10) des¬ 
cribes how ancient wTiters devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure¬ 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Harm’s army, 
warns the Emperor against putting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des¬ 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them (apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens). Some of 
them are famous and dejierve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
(i. e. Udayana) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of Mah&sena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Sen&pati Pusyamitra (called ‘anftrya’ by Bana on account 
of his treachery to his ma<Tter); EskavarnaSaiktn&ri (Saisun&gi ?). 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cut off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors; 
the Suhga DevabhSti killed by his minister Vasudeva; Candra- 
gupta (of the Gupta dynasty) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of Sakas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
vannan killed by bard.s. Vide KSmasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king Kottarftja and Jayatsena king of 
K&si. The NltivftkySmrta (Dutasamuddesa) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a data and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisonetl clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampu 
(III. W). 431-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the machinations of their ministers, 
purohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was .safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king, 
doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the courro of 
several thousand years and over such vast terribjries, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This is not a 
phencnnenon restricted to India. In a small country like 
England we have witliin two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and his brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being a.ssa.s8inated. During 
about 150 years from 1780 out of 30 Presidents of the U. B. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of assassins. 

The truth Is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the Matsyapurftna (219.34 ) finely puts it 
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‘ the king was the root and the subjects were the tree ; in saving 
the king from dangers the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to jnake efforts to guard the 
king 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India. Kautilya expressly states (1. 17 
at end) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddha and a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or ( as some scholars prefer to call them ) republics. 
But our Dharmasastra or Arthaiastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mahahharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about ganarajyas ( government by 
groups): Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of (janiu'i ; 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there are 
many ( when the government is that of many, i. e. an oligarchy 
or a republic ); all members of the gana in their eniirety do not 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, but the chief 
iwrsons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among them,selves to secure the welfare of the whole gana; if 
disputes that arise among the families (or clans) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to disseasions among the whole group (gana). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against (in 
the ca,se of ndruirajya ), external dangers are not serious (in the 
case of ganarijya). All memliers of the gana are equal by 
birtli and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
iMtdily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union In these words the 
atithor of the Mahabhirata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of tl\e rule of many viz. secrecy cannot l)e kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy, which bring atout 
their downfall. In another place ( Santi 81) the MahabhSrata 
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refertj to tlio mthtjlut of the Vf snis, of whom Kfsim was the presi¬ 
dent, and the great truth that the ruin of sahghao brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits oft' the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sahgha to bo four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitive spirit The words sarujfut and yrjrw are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabh&rata. Panini (HI. 3.86) states that 
aittigha means gana. Patafijali in his Mahabhasya ( vol. 11. p. 356) 
states that saiighi, scimulut and mmudaijd mean the saiiio thing. 
Panini knows two kinds of saughas viz. uyudlutjhHn (who practis¬ 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Vahlka country .sahghas 
included"* brabmanas, ksatriyas and others ( vide V. 3.114 ). 
He name-, the sahghaa of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 
(V. 3.115-117) as (iyuclhajivin. Katy§yana by his iwtikn 
‘ k^triyadekarajat sahghaprati^dliartham ’ on Panini IV. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Acc. to 
Kautilya (p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsnis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacy"* (it a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exists on the 
earth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI) to the dealings of the ambitious king with .sahghas. Tliere 
he states that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remark that the corporation of tlie ksatriyas and otliers in 
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and it is said to be the country between the Indus and the five rivers of the 
Panjab (chap. 44. 7) i ifWL 

H. In chap. 44. 10 it is stated that their chief city is 

Sakala and in verses 11-30 and 35-38 their condemned practices arc set out, 
and verses 31-34 say that the country of the 6ve rivers is called Aratta and 
Vabika. In Karnaparva 45. 0-13 the interesting fact is mentioned that in 
that country only one brother in a family acts as a brihmana should and 
that their sons do not inherit but their sister's sons take the inheritance. 
Vide * Indian Culture ' vol. VI. 13^136 and voi. Vlll. p, 85 ff for informat¬ 
ion on * Vahika 
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the countries of Kimbhoja and Surastra practise (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Jjiochivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras, Kurus 
and Paflcalas live on the title of rajan applied to them (i. e. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by ‘ varta-sastropa- 
jlvinah ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready witii their swords to defend their country when 
occasion recjuired. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
leader or leaders ( uditi/lin-inukfiud). In VJII. 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sanghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Republics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyivs from Ruddhist works, Greek sources (like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Rudradaman 
(in Junagadh Inscription of 150 A. D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudlieyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes (vira) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas **' (E. I. 
vol. VILI. at p. 44 ). Samudragupta (in the first half of the 4th 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 251 there is mention 
of a nuiharajit-ina/irt.i('.naf)nli who was made their leader by the 
Yaudhoya-gana. Tiio Brhatsuihhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas (e. g. 4.25; 5.40, 67, 75; 14.25 
and 28; 16.21; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudheya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rai«?on’s ‘ Indian coin.s’ pp. 11 and 15 and Plate U, nos. 13-15 
and Plate HI, no. 20 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna¬ 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘ Indika ‘ (tr. by MacCrindlc IX. p. 208, 
ed. of 1926) * from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice established*. MacCrindle’s ‘Invasion 
of India ’ (p, 121) speaks of an aristocratic government on tlie 
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E. 1. VIII. at p. 44; &c. in Gupta Inscrip¬ 

tions pp. 251-252. Vide Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society of India 
(Silver Jabilen number) p. 114 for Yaudheyas, and J. B. O, R, S, vol. 33 
p. 148. 
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Hyph6isis or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
(Ksudrakas), Malloi (the Msiavas), the Siboi (Sibis), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s 
‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 1 chap. VUI ( pp. 63-79) for Hindu Repub¬ 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India* pp. 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the ^kyas (of Kapilavastu), the Mallas (of KusinfirA and PavS), 
the Videhas (of MithilS) and Licchavis (of Vesfili) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the S&kyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhSgira) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was clnwen 
(but how and for what period is not known) wlio presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of ritja. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was rdJQ and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father Suddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas were the most impor¬ 
tant. K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part 1 pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repub¬ 
lics as he calls them) and his work deserves the serious atten¬ 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of bis interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the miitgha in the Mah&parinibb&na-sutta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in their 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist mngha in great detail (‘ Hindu Polity,’ part 1 chap. XI 
pp. 103-117). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also (in ‘Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125) adopts this theory. This to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told Uw prime minister of Ajfttasatru, king of Magadlia, 
who contemplate attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but p'osiwr as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sahgha do 
not lead on to the further inference that tlie procedure followed 
hy the monks in the deliberations of the meeting of the sahgha 
(which is set out in such passages us the Hahtvagga IX. 3, S.EB. 
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vol. XVn p. 264 ff, Cullavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the Mah&parinibbSpa-sutta, chap. I. (S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8) viz. holding full and frequent public assem¬ 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertaking.^ 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro¬ 
gating nothing that has l)een already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former day.-i, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town tir country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats, 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
witl» a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
who were entitled to vote, wliat were the qualifications for 
membership of the as.sembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, vhat was the period for which mem¬ 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘Hindu Political Theories’p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhy;'. Davids (in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 41) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzuffarpiir District), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 rajan 
( or cluefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka (Fausboll, vol. IV p. 148) 
there Ls a reference to a tank reserved fi>r the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs ( rajas ) of the gana in the city of VesalL 
In the MahSvastu (ed. by Senart vol. I. p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajana) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ rftja^bdopajivinah. These people called ‘ raj&s ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
tlieir hands the government and who were not doing manual 
(or agricultural) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an Inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec¬ 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
names of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabh&s and there is nothing in 
the works on dharmo^tra or arthas&stra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity' (1929) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language. Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. I. 91.20 Soma i^i 
!iaid to confer a son who is sGcitmiyi, ridatfiya and siilihei/tt, from 
which it follows that sabha is in some re.spects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. D. 24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hymns) is said to be mh/ieyn ‘clever or eminent in a sabha*. In 
Rg. X. 34.6 ‘ sablvE ’ appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vaj. S. XXX. 6 indduiami seems to mean only ‘ s.abhasad ’, a mem¬ 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the '-.abbasthaim is 
given up to A.skanda in the symbolic Purusamedba. In the Vaj. 
S. XVI. 24 there is an olwisance to mhhau and fxihhaiMitis (prefiidents 
of sabhas). In Atharvaveda VD. 12.1 ‘subna’ and ‘samiti* are raid 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati, from which it may l>y argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva¬ 
veda XV. 9. 2 also ftah/iQ and wmUi are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. IH. 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and 8al)ha is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayapa. In Rg. X. 97.6 and Vaj. S. XU. 80 it 
is said ‘ that lipra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together aj nobles (r&janah) in a MtmUi (meeting or 
battle)’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15'*^ 
we have ‘ the assembly (.samiti) does not suit hinj (or is not won 
over by him) who harasses a brilhmapa ’. In the ChSndogya Up. 
(V. 3.1) ^etaketu Is said to have repaired to the assembly (mmHi) 
of the Paficala country, where the king Pravfthana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his stMa. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to say how the ivMtQ or ftnntUi was constituted 
in the Vedic period. All that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doabtfur whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an (ui hnc assembly of such people os cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 1 p. 11) 
holds that ‘ saniiti * in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king's duty to attend it 
( Und. p. 12 ) and that ‘ sahha ’ was the standing and stationary 
Ixjdy of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
( ilrid. p. 18 ) This if) all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the Koltlm was certainly related to the samiti, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available ’ 

(«/«'</. p. 18). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract tiie 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West Is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
Til is is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Euroi^e a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have lieen intro¬ 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
wliy they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difficulties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ (tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296 ) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar....This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen tliat a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a pr(X)f of this. The ideal K 
a force .supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not mercdy of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighliouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require Ci)nsideration, viz. Paum and 
Jaiuijnuht. The word ‘paura’ occurs in Hg. V. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
(who was an Atreya) and to the cloud (acc. to S&yana). 
K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity part U pp. 60-108) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the Janapada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may be called the Hindu Diet and he sums up (on p. 108) 
their functions as follows ‘we Irad an organism or a twin 
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But tlie plain meaning is that tlie mint-master was tn mint 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a rujya is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-j&napada postulated by 
Jayaswal) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qual ifica- 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like AparSrka on Yaj. 
11. 1 (p. 600) quote from Bfhospati verses about four kinds of 
sabhS, they refer only to judicial tribunuLs of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted us H&rlUi’s in liajunlti- 
ratn&kara p. 20 ). Vide n. 368 below'. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may bo 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
whether there w'ere any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kind;!. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘the king who give;! 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa*. The importance <jf dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers co frequently that it must have had its piychological 
effect on every king. The idea that dfetftfa personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu Vll. 19,27,28, 30. 
Y&j. I. 354-356) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas¬ 
ed, but was to regard his high office as a sacred trunt and waft 
to rule according to the dictates of the iAstras. Tlrese views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king Rsma is deleted as having 
abandoned his queen Siti (whom he knew to be pure ) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Bavana’s prison. Vide B&mayana VB. 45. Then there were 
the Biinisten whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
Beeides there was the porohita and there were Ibarned brfthmapas, 
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who were to propound what dharma waa^ whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. 1. 39-41. Gautama XI. 12-14. Manu IX. 320). 
Vide H. of Dh, vol. U. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a br^hmana and the superior position 
of br&hmanas as a class vis-ams the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sEstras (the Srauta and Smiirta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Up. I. 4. 11-14. where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varnas He (the Creator) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent Dfuirrmi which is the might of the mighty 
(i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste ). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma. just as (he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dlmrma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. Tliese two (dharma and truth) are this ’’ (i. e. one). 
K&mandiika 1. 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time l)ecause he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to he 
chocked by the judge and sabhyas. who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as wdll be shown in the section on 
vyavah&ra). Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu (VUI. 336 and Yaj. II. 307) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by grave sinners ( Manu IX. 243-244 ). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the sSstras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VII. 27-28. Arth^astra I. 4).*** 
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Kautilya (VUI. 3) when dealing**’^ with the evil results of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury (or 
the fury of ministers). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Par&6ara states ‘the king is Brahm&, ^iva, Vi^nu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the keirma 
of his subjects’. But there were (as stated above) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer¬ 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the ^stra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XL 2). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, iudTcial and legislative. Tlie judicial 
activities of tHTancient Indian king will l>e dealt with in 
another section on 'law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation fur regulating all manner of things. 
Manu ( Vn. 13 ) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un¬ 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst¬ 
ances of orders of both kinds: ‘ To-day all should observe a festival 
in the‘capital; ail should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds drould not t)e caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days (to be specified); no one 
should associate with such and such a man (an undesirable 
person); no one should allow certain (undesirable) person 
to enter the house’. Hedhfttltiii adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the iastric rules governing the 
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varnae and asramas such as the performance of agnihotra. 

This gloss of Modhatithi occurs word for word in the Bajanlti- 
prak&sa (pp. 23-24), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure. Kautilya (II. 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The Sukranltisara (1.312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts ( sasana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In I. 292-311 Sukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are: 
Watchmen should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving alwut; i^eople should not employ abuse or 
beating toward!! their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil; no one 
should practii'.o deceit in respect of measures, weights, coin,s, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bril)es be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work; no one should offer shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should rot bo disrespected or ridiculed; no dissensions should 
1)6 sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son; 
no interference or obstruction sliould be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dluinmisalus, temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no oiie should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor frame new rules for clubs or con¬ 
vivial gatherings ( saniaja ) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor should appropriate property which is without an 
owner or has been lost, nor divulge the (king's) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharnia, speaking untruth, commit¬ 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi* 
tion; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to he used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king; bulls let loose (in memory of the dead) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medh^tithi on Manu VIII. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffe from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of ASoka show that his orders were framed on the 
same lines that are contained centuries later on in the ^kra- 
nltis^ra. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring br&hmanas and sranianas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death (C. 1.1, vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict (C. I. I. vol. L p. 138) or in the First Rock Edict at 
Girnar {p. 7 ) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrUioed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years { vide B&jaterahginl V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smiiis. Gaut. 
XI. 19-25 show ’** that the king was to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, vix. (1) the Vec’ i, 
DharmaS&stras, the Ahgas (lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesfe, metrics ote,), Upavedas, Pur&pas;(2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders and sTtkan8;(4)ratloclBation;(5)the opinions'*" delivered 
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by the aesembly (pari^d) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and convene 
tions and their relation to i^tra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavah&ra, caritra and rajasSsana, which will also bo 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 968-070 for the 
role of parisads in religioiis matters. Yaj. 1,9 and Sahkha speak of 
par^ or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma. 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia¬ 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests (vide Gaut, XI. 15-17, Yaj. L 308) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and s^ainst invasion. 

The Mah&bh&rata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
B|ffiadai§va who crowned his son KuvalSsva. Vide also Viyu 
88.82, Dhrtar&stra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( £iiramav&8i 3.38). Vy&sa says that that was the practice of all 
rajar?w (Asramav&si 4.5) and the AsramavSsiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also S&nti 21.15. In 
Ayodhya 28.27, 94.19 this practice is refmed to, In the 
Raghuvaihiia (I. 8, XVIIL 7,9, 26) El&lidiea says that in the 
family of Raghu kings in their old age became tminis { hermits) 
and in chap. VUL 11-28 he draws a fine contrast; between the 
lives of Aja and his father Baghu (who had become a yali). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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grebt Jain sage Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, with Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Sravana Belgoja. Vide Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that Asoka died destitute of power and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. R, A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. King 
Lavanapras&da of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Viradhavala (1233-38 A. D.), Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (VUI, 2) speaks of a novel rule called ‘dvai- 
rajya”*' (sovereignty of two) and distinguishes it from 
‘ vairajya ’. The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “ As between dvairajya and vairajya (foreign 
rule) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the Ucanjiis is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of anmhjas 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but ixtirujijd comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘ this country is not mine ’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away ”. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshell. 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in¬ 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. K&lidasa in his 
Malaviksgnimitra(Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairijya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers Yajfiasena and 
Msdhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni¬ 
mitra). In the MahabhSrata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p. 396 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Ancient Indian Polity ’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

AniSlya —The second of the seven elements of rSjtja is the 
amStya, which word may be translated as ‘ minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis- 
tingub^ed, viz. amiStya, sadva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three, A ESrik& on Pftnini (IV. 2. 104) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap (tya) from amn 
meaning ‘near or with’ (vide Mah&bhftsya, vol. H. p. 292). In 
Rg. IV. 1 1 there is the germ of this word ‘ O Agni! Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yiska (in Nirukta VI. 12) explains ‘ amav&n ’ as * am&tyav&n,' 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
rhe word amatya itself occurs in Rg. VTL 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ' abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudh&yanapitr-medhasutra 
(L 4.13, 1.12. 7 ) the word amatya is used In the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n. 1375. 
The word ‘ am&tya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh, 
S. IL 10. 25. 10 ‘The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his gurus (elders) and his ministers ( gurun- 
amaty&hsca natijivet) ’, The word * saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. ( Xn. 9) where it is said that Indra considered the Moruts 
as his ‘sacivas’ (helpers or comrades), The necessity of atmty<ts 
or sacivas is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Kautilya (I. 7 last verse) says ‘ kingship is possible only with 
(the aid of ) assistants, a single wheel cannot work (a chariot) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu (VH 55 « Shikra II. 1) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers’? The Matsyorpur&na 
( 215. 2) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet with 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII, 55. Vide 
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Vtenudharmottara II. 24. 2-3 which are the satno as Matsya 
215. 2-3; also Sftnti 106. 11 and Rajanltiprakssa p. 174. From 
Arthasftetra I. 7 and 8, Manu VIL 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
Xm. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synonyms. Rudradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription(E. I. vol. VIII. p. 36 at p. 44) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory (mati-saciva) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
am&tyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara states that 
the amStya who is a dhisadm (i. e. imtiaactoa) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amatya in Ramayana I. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in L 8. 4. In Ayodhya 112.17 amatya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Kaut 1. 8 (last verse) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their povrers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas), 
but not as mantrins, * it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states (I. 10) how amatyas are to be tested by upadluxs 
i. e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dhariwf, 
ariki, kama, and hhaua (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while mnntnm were to be appoint¬ 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty w^ere proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadh&’*® is defined by the Nitivakyamrta 
p. Ill as ‘testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, kfima and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents). Kat (4-5 ) quoted by R. N. P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (slightest) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmapas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kaut. 115 and K&m. XI. 67-68 state that according to the 
M&nava school the council ( pcuitsad) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve am&tyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
acc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State ( yathUsSnuxrthyam ). The BslakSnda ( 7. 2-3 ) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas (who 
are then named). Manu VU. 54 and M&nasoll&sa (H 2. 
verse 57) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sdstras, brave, 
bcsrn of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers (PmdUdms). Vide Ranade’s ‘Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called ‘ Mukhya-pradhana' (Prime 
minister) ’, Pant Amitya ( Finance minister), Pant Sachiva 
(General Accountant and Auditor), Sen&pati (Commander-in- 
chief ), Mantri (in charge of king’s private affairs), Sumanta 
(Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao (in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), NyaySdhlsha (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Sbivaji’s advisers from the l^kranltis&ra 
II. 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Grant Duff's History 
of the Marathas, vol. L p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad's selec¬ 
tions of savofis and letters (in Marathi) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shiv^i are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123). In the ^ntiparva (85. 7-9) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold br&hmapas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one mla versed in the Pur&pas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle lines of 
polity in the midst of eight roantrins and l^nti 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be leas than three. In the R&m&yapa 
(H. 100.71) B&ma whom Bharata came to meet in the former’s 
exile asks him whether he held consultation with three or four 
mantrins and (in verse 18 Sabhftparva 5,. 30) Bftma hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers. Kautilya also (L15) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantrins. The Nltivakyamrta (mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difficult to secure in a group of persoas of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. Tliese passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council ( porirnd ) of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
(high functionaries concerned with variou-s departments). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Rock Edicts of Asoka 
(CJorpus 1. L vol. I. p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajnapayisati ’) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica¬ 
tions of minister.s ( amatyas) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya 1. 9, Mann VII. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Kam. IV. 25-30 
(of w'hich verses 28--30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya), Sfinti 118, 2-3 (14 qualities of mantrins are men¬ 
tioned ), Sfinti 80 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100. 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VII. 54, Agnipurana 239.11-15 (= Kam. 
IV. 25 and 28-31 ), Manasollasa n. 2, verses 52-59, Nltivaky- 
&m^ p. 108, Rajanitiratn&kara pp. 13-14 (quoting N&rada and 
H&rlta), Rajanitiprakasa pp 174-178, Rajadhurmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out here : He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted (to the king), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec¬ 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king). Kautilya states that am&tyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In 6gnti 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrln are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserves special notice, vk. 
(verse 46) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and jinapadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu VII. 54, Yaj. L 312, B&m&yana II. 100. 26 ( = Sabh&parva 
5. 43), Agnl 220.16-17, ^kra JL 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipur&pa (220.16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their ddyOdas (agnates). The Vtenudharmottara 
(U. 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha* 
dapda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10,15) and in the Udayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta II (ibid p. 34) Virasena is 
described as ‘ anyayapr&ptas&civya ’ ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of sactixi ). The R. N. P. (p. 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purSna expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from sudras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide i^kra U. 426-427, Nltivaky&mrta p. 108). 

The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Eautilya (1.15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, mainas, dogs and other lower animals ’. The 
Harsacarita VI states that Ni.gasena of the N&ga dynasty met 
destruction in Padm&vatl because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a mainUf Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravasti as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavatl by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu VH. 147-150, Yaj. I. 344, Kara. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 225. 19, Manasollasa II. 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kaut. (I 15 ) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished *. Vide for a similar rule Manu VII. 105 
( =Santi. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
1. 15 ). The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided (Manu VII. 141 ). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V ) the king’s decision to make a dvairajya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council) 
infonns the king that the council agreed with the king, where¬ 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in- 
chief Virasena to carry out the proposal. Kaui. further says 
( L 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency ( or 
great danger ) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
1.365 also refers to the view of the majority. It i^ the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his (jurus. ^kra (IL 82-83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subhSslta states that one who looks to the benefit 
uf the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people.'*®" Manu (VIL 
56-59) prescribes the matters in which consultations ere to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
vi&T,stkana (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinion.? of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brShmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely ui)on him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Ysj. I. 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantiins, then a brahmana 
(purohita ) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate them¬ 
selves upon, acc. to K&m, XIII. 23-24 (~Agnipur&Da 241. 16-18), 
are: mnntra, securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State), predicting the good or evil 
effects (of an action taken ), revenue and expenditure, govern¬ 
ment (i. e. punishing those W'ho deserve punishment), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. '*' The Nltiv&ky&mrta (p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amStyas have to concern them¬ 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler (i. e. his 
body, his dharma, wife and children), looking after the anny 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. I. 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon manlni (L e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Kautilya (X. 6 last verse) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘ an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a ( well-considered ) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived Both Sabhaparva 5, 27 and 
AyodhyS 100. 16 have the same verse, viz, mantra is the root of 
victory.'** Kautilya and the Nltivakyaniftap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. '** In most works such as Kaut. 1.15, Kam. XI. 56, 
Agnipurana 241. 4, Pancatantra 1. p. 85, Manasollasa (11. 9 
verse 697 flf, p. 92 ) it is said that nuudra has five elements which 
have to be considered (it is ixtilcdiuia ), viz. mean ; of carrying 
out actions (or works), plenty of men and nraterials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people ) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Vedic age, in the performance of the 
Rftjasuya, there are certain offerings (generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ ratninam havJmsi . Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in ail. Besides the king (the sacrificer), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 

(jewels) or ‘ ratnins ’ are ( according to the Sat, Br. V. 3. 2 ). 
the commander-in-chief, the pnruhita, the crow ned queen, nuta 
(p-3mapi, ksaHr (chamberlain), nanyrahitT (trcauurer or charioteer?), 
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ak^dvQpa (superintpendent of gambling or of the records ?), 
bhSgadugha ( collector of taxes), govikartana ( ? hunter), duta 
(courier), parivrkti (discarded queen), Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. (L 7. 3) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vSvatS ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I. 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom (ete vai rSstrasya pradatara^). 
Vide also Tai. S. L 8. 9 1-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirtfuLs, their 
number being 18; vide Sabhfiparva 5. 38 ( *Ayodhyft 100. 36 ) 
and Sfinti 69. 52 for a reference to tlie 18 tirthas. '** Kautilya 
(I. 12) speaks of the 18 tirthas and enumerates them. In the 
Raghuvaihsa 17.68 K&lidSsa employs the word tlrtha in this sense. 
According to the NitivakySmrta (p. 29 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tlrtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high officers were called mahSmStras (in Rock 
Edict Xn there are dharma-mahamfitras) and other officers were 
3 ruktas, rSjukas and pradesikas (in Rock Edict HI) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like GovindarSja on Ayodhya 100. 36, the com. 
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Edict at Gtrnar or Mansehra in Corpus 1. X. p. 80; and the mviTsSTnnrir in 
42). tiirrq is probably Chief Magistrate, mnf^ is the minister 
or the Chief Commissioner of Revenue. is the minister in charge 

of the Treasory, li^i^ functions are not koown^ «ff^ ia probably sfsntvnfT* 
«iftft^rygrfts5 is the chief Jostice whose court was in the capital. yintP ^^ 
was superintendent of all mines and State manufactories, feytnn was officer in 
charge of ail branches of the army^ jphm ( » trirrm) officer in charge of 
all forts, aistiqiB officer in charge of all frontiers, superintendent of 

forests and forest tribes. It is possible to regard raiW m one word 
meaning the chief of pradeftrs (they were many, acc. to^Kautilya V. 2) and 
to take F^ura as equal to the Nigaraka!. fi. capital Superintendent (vide 
Arthafistra 11. 36) and Vyivabinka ai^ Chief Justice* fot i r tR e!r l < l W 
2. 7. (cr. cd,). 
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on the Yasastllaka I. p. 91 differ ae to the names of these 18. 
The H&jatarahgini I. 120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( karmasthdnas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahapratlhara, mahasandhivigraha, 
mahasvasala, mahabhandagara, mahasadhanabhaga (and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-pancamahasabda * i. e. to whom 
five titles with * maha ’ in them were given). The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
sen&pati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The Sukra- 
nitisara (11. 69-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king (prakrtis) viz. purodhas (purohita)» pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home mini.ster), pradvivaka (minister of justice), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya (revenue minister) and duta (minister of diplomatic 
relations) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay ( ver^e; 71-72 ), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one ( v. 71), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one (11. 74-77 ), that 
after these higli dignitaries came the other oflBcers (adhikarigana, 
U. 279 ), that then came the darsaka (secretary ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
11. 84-87 Sukra briefly brings out the special functions of the 
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149. This is a meaning; of patlcamahasabda which is peculiar to the 
UajatarahKini. Elsewhere that title generally means one before whom were 
beaten the five mai>ical instruments. In the Talcher grant of KulasUmbha in 
the 9th century the epithet 'samadhigata'pancamaha^bda* is applied to a king 
(mabarajidhiraja) in E. I. vol XII p 157, while in an Inscription from 
Vewnr of about 1040 A. D. it is appHetl to a mahamandalesvara (E. 1. 
vol. XII. p. 269). In the Pimpari plates of Dharavar^ Dhruvaraja dated 
4ke 697 the same title is applied to a minister described as 

(E. h vol. X. p. 89h Vide J B B R A S (New series) vol. I 
pp. 258*-245, VII. 487, VIII. 93 for discussion. 
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ministers from pratinidhi to data and then in n. 88-105 at 
lensth. In L 353-361 ^kra lays down how the king’s public 
efurbor should be arranged, vis. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter’s sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trins, and to the left bis father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &o. 
The Sukranltis&ra (1 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: 'he should peraonally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers (with the man on the spot) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
w1k> is hateful to many (lit. a hundred) people and an amUtya 
should be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts, 
Sukra (in IL 107-113 ) further advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g. sumantra should be appointed 
am&tyaor vice t)ersa);he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power; servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any¬ 
thing to be done except in writing ( U. 290). 

The words in Asoka’s Edict HI ‘ paficasu paficasu vSsesu 
niyltu ’ probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 
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151 Compare what Kautilya eays ‘efl ftni (VIl. 

14 p. 303). That power cortnpta Is forcibly stated by I^ato la bis ‘laws' 
Book IV p, 483 (Kandom House ed.) ‘Cbronoa knew that no human nature 
{ovfsted with supreme power if able to order human afisirf nod net overflew 
with iosotence and wrong'. , 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenes (Fragment 1 p, 41 and Fragment XXXIII p. 85 in 
MoCrindle's ‘ Ancient India ’) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate, 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
( who were often hereditary) with a caste. Vide also Fragment 
XXXrV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
^kra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. I. vol, IV p. 208 at p. 211) Skanda- 
gupta (who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Bana in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaka of the grant and is described as ‘ mah&pramatara- 
roahfisamanta ’; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisepa 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ (minister for peace and war), 

‘ Kumarftmitya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja ?) and Mahfi-danda- 
nSyaka '*• ( commander of an army ); Prthvisena (a br&hmana) 
is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and then mahabala- 
dhikrta (in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Sarhvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of Rajaraja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
iasued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senapati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. I vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). ^kra (11. 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka {Chief Judge), pandita (head of ecclesiastical 
department), and dQta should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amitya should write thereon (sadim 
likhnnanHisti, the writing is good), suraantra adds * aamtjag 
vicaritam ’ (it is well considered), the pradhana writes ‘ satyam 
yathartham ’ (it is the truth, it is as the business requires), 
pratinidhi should write ‘ angikartum yogyaih ’ (it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvaraja should write ‘ ahglkartavyam ’ (it 
should be accepted), the purohita should write ‘ lekhyam sva- 


152. * Mfthadandaniyaka ' may mean * the chief minister ' as Menu VII. 
eSatatea'on fhe amatya depends the control (of the government) and 
dlKtpIuio (among aubjecu) depends on control (dan^).‘ 
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bhimatam ’ (this writing is approved by me); all then should 
make their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ' ahglkrtam ’ (it is accepted) and affix his seal. 

The Rsjatarahgini shows that persons often rose to ministe¬ 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, (VH. 207 ) a watch¬ 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the YuvarSja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (L 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, bis association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a ynvaraja 
have already been dealt with (pp. 49,83 &c.). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja (Crown Prince) during 
the reigning king’s life (Ayodhya, chap, 3-6, Kam. Vn. 6, &ikra 
n. 14-16 ). B&ma on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmaua refused to be 8o(Yuddha 131.93)* 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divy&vad&na ( XXVI. p. 371) 
states that Asoka was sent by his father Bindusara to Taksasil& 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Aioka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kun&la from P&taliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the umdiyas (ibid. pp. 407-8). Kh&ravela in the 
Hftthigumpha Ins. ( E. L vol. XX at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
M&lavik&gnimitra we learn that while Pueyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son Agnimitra was ruling at 
Vidite and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, YajSasena and Madliavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of raantrins, 
but he is one of the 18 Uxthas and from Svkra (above p. 115) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed through 
his hands along with those of liie ministers. According '** to 


153. Compare tbe word 'dry|ain' occurring at the beginning o( 
Cbammak and Sivaoi grants of tbe Vgkafalta emperor Pravarasena II and tbe 
same word in tbe plate ol tbe Paliava king Sivasfcandavarmao (in E. I. 
vol. I. at p 9). In most plates of tbe Vakatakas the word 'drstam* occurs 
at the beginning; vide E. I vol. 22 p. 167. 
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^kra (II. 12 ) the yuvaraja and the group of anaatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but l^kra V. 17 warns the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapurana 220.7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana (p. 33) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant ofSces and 
then gradually important ones. If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and barm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place (Earn. VII. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, eenapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the Kumaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions ( e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. 1. vol. X 
p. 72, E. I. vol. XL p. 83) is not clear. It dt)es not probably 
mean ‘ a royal prince who w'as also an amatya but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajam&tya (which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 218)- 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Rudradaman’s 
JunSgadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vaiiya called Pusyagupta and 
under Asoka a Yanina noble or king called Tusaspa '“<* (E. I. 
VUI p. 36 at p. 43 ). 

Next comes the pnrohita. In H. Dh. vol. II pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Rgveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head (the king) was deemed 
absolutely necessary ff)r the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama ( XI. 12-14 ) and Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. (40. 2 ) calls the purohita 
‘ rftstragopa ’ (the saviour t»f the kingdom ). The Sukranlti also, 
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155a. It is strange that Dr Beni Prasad in * The State in ancient 
India' (p 189) remarks *' the former governor is designated rastriya while 
the latter is called adkixtkttya * AdhUthaya ’ in Rudradaman’s Ins. is 
only a gerund of * stha * with * adhi ’ and means * having ruled over 
Is formed from according to (r*aa IV. 2. 93 ) 

and means * one ruling over a province, a Provincial Governor In dramas 
ndhr means * king's brother-in law *. Ksirasvami says * stiaimfnrv tUTI- 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
(U 74 ) as ‘ rSjar&strabh^ * (the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom). In the ^gveda lU. 53.12 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visv&mitra 
protected the Bharata clan. ••• He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &c (Bg. VI. 75.17) while the fight went on (vide AAv. 
Or. in. 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
in 70, Y*j. L 313, K&m. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed in the vedas, itih&sa, dharmas&stra or danda- 
nlti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all lidyas and 
good acts as stated in the sSstras and with austerities. Kaut* 
(19) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brShmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a w'eapou 
by the observance of sSstric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi 170. 74-75, 174. 14-15, Ssntl 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja* 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Kautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The Sukranltisftra 
(11 78-80) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rhij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
VU. 78 and YSj. L 314 show. Vide ManasollSsa IL 2. 60 (p. 34), 
R&janitiratn&kara pp. 16-17, Viifnudharmottsra U. 5., Agni 239. 
16-17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 
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the purohita among amatyas or mantrins (e. g, Vij5&nesvara 
on Yaj, I 353, ^kxa IL 69-70), while others like Yaj. L 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Acc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities acc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are fire, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. '*• According to Manu VU. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
gfhya sutras and Ap. U. 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. (19. 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Ktcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in S. V. p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. IJ. 2 and Sm. C. (11. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &c. Yaj. J. 312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. I. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nltivakyam^ 

(purohitosamuddesa) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are: shower of fire (fall of lightning ?), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds,'** viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Nak^atras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
eahihilda (of Tantra worship), that of Atharvasiras and that of 
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^Antis (such as grahatenti &c.). Calamities, acoor^ng to Ksm. 
X1TT. 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first vis, fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rit^, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipur&na 241.14-16. 

Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, 4o5rya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)’’.**® The am5tyas,the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong(Vin. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
(IX 3) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned br&hmanas and led simple lives such as Canakya and 
Midhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part n p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar (in 
' Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide R&janitiprak&ia p. 294. The Rajatarahgipi 
VDL 950 speaks of ciinnarns of gold, silver and copper. Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 
(in the ArthasSstra) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu (VILL 13) promises that those 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-known 
among the people (of its day) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu Vm. 134 and 136, Vispu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Y&j. X 363-365 five k|fpalas are equal to a 
m& 9 a, 16 m&^ are equal to a suvarpa, 4 suvarpaa ( or five acc. 
to seme) are equal to a pala, a karsa Is equal to | of a pala 
and a piece of coi;^>er one-fbprth of a pala in weight is called a 
papa, which is the same aa kSrs&papa (equal to 80 raktikas enr 
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guftjft berries). A pala was equal to 320 raktikfts. Kaut. IL19 says 
practioally the same thing. In Kaut. V, 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since Kaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and karsftpana (as stated by Manu VIH. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 365 and the Sukraniti IV. 1. 116 ) refer to copper pieces 
(used as coins) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VIU. 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. I. 364 is : 
2 raktikas *** or krenalas — one ( silver ) masa, 16 m^as =«= one 


162. A raktika was found by General Cunningham after many experi¬ 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains (vide his * Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45-46 and also Kapson’s * Coins * pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dharana or 
purina (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 57. G grains and a copper pana 
(of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham (* Coins of Ancient India ’ p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times i. e. 

t 

about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pauia was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (parisista verse 58) speaks of ma^a as the 20th part 
of the kari^pana and the Mit. on Yaj. 1. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse (attributed to U^nas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana ( miff UW: )• 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) appears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
(irot W )• The verses in Nar. (parisissa 

58-60) arc ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Paucanada ( Punjab). W’hen the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 ma^s (and 100 guhjas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar, (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kakinis«ma^, 20 masas»karsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 kar^ panasd ban aka, 12 dhanakas « suvarna 
(also called dlnara ). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p. 99 
and Y. R. p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p. III employs the word *DMaka' lor coin, which word also occurs in the 
M;<cchaka|ika and in Yaj. 11. 240-241. The Amarakok states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
Jai. 1V« 3.39 gives the sUiking example *no one would spend a kaimpana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost The Artha»slra 11. U p. 84 sutes 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half 
pa^s, kikinis and hall kakinls. The Vi^u Dh. S. V. 96 refers to a golden 

(ContiftMsd on the nexi page) 
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silver purSoa or dharana; 10 dharai^as ~ one (silver) datam&na. 
This table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be 1/lOth of a pala as stated in the Brhatsaihhitft (10.13 palada* 


( Continued froni last Pa^e ) 

ma^a* Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dlnaras; vide 
• Gupta Inscriptions ’ p. 29 at p* 31 where there is a gift of 25 dtnaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41,261 (where it is stated that one hhiksu 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dtnaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta samvat 128 it appears 
that one dinara was equal to 16 rupakas { silver coins) in E. I. vol. XXI, 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
pur^as (E. I. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61), Bhaskaracarya (who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 ^ke i. e. 1150 A. D.) gives 
the following table (in Lilavati I. 2'-’4): 20 varatakas » kakini. 4 kakinis 
pana, 16 panas » dramma, 16 drammas = niska; 2 yavas ^ guuja, 3 guhjas » 
valla (modern Marathi val), 8 vallas m dharana, 2 dharanas » gadyanaka ; 

5 gunjas ma^, 16 ma^s - kar^, 4 kar^s pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lilavati difier as to ifTiTOoTT. 
Gadyinakas of gold arc referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of KIrtivar- 
man I (754 A. D.), where it is stated that a field of 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gady^akas of gold { E. I. vol. III. pp. 6-7 ). From a 
verse of the Caturvidmtimata quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyinakas (E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham’s * Coins of 
Ancient India ’ (1894), Kapson's * Indian coins ' ( 1897) in the Grundriss, 
C. J. Brown's * Coins of India ' (in * the Heritage of India ' series, 1922 ). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vaijayanti on Viwu Dh. S. 
IV. 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna,KUka &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denariit vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy vol.XVIll pp.211*266 where it is established 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly’s 
assumption (in Recbt und Sitte p. 23 followed by Winternitz In 'History of 
Indian Literature* vol. IL p. 216. n. 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p. 504) does not accept 
Jolly's assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Vitnugnpta quoted in Hemadrl'e Vratakbanda, arupaka is ^^th o( suvarna 
and a dtn^ was equal to 28 rupakas, white acc. to Nar. and Kat. and 
ift ifyf were synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a kirttpana (of 
stiver it seems ) was equal to eight or ten dhabhukas. One of the verses of 
ibe Jfiane^ari (composed in 1290 A. D.) that speaks of gold as (15 timea 
price of the same weight of silver ) may be cited sftnrt t 

I. chap. 17 veraesasi 

(Bhide's and Madgavk^r *b editions). 
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dabhSgo dharapam). Narada (pari^ista 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver kSr^pana is in vogue in the south i, e. a silver 
papa or k&rsapapa was not universal. A golden suvarpa also 
comprised 80 gufljas, while the standard silver papa was of 32, 
Rhys Davids (in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 100) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the kahdpatut, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kaha- 
papas also, that a kahfipapa would be now worth about |ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under¬ 
stand that a papa or karsapapa, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
pritnu facie the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
papas. This conclusion can be supported by various considera¬ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant (such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one papa a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 papas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 muftis according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. ni. 274 ). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
Arthaii&stra and the present Manusm^i the two works cannot 
bo separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold papa a day besides over 30 mustis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kautilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century (when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a tnonth without any allowance of grain). 
Therefore the papa in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3) says that a king who lias a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has under¬ 
taken to colonize a weiste tract bo may make payment of salary 
in cash only and not by bestowing a villas^. In connection 


I63i etrebmi qRrmi xlcvj twdk i »iTrf (vRRnr 37); 

Ijdt ueeut • an v* 3.' 
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with this h« says that 60 panas are to be the equivalent of one 
edhakaofcorn (saetivetanasyadhakam kytv# hiranyinurupara 
bhaktam kuryat).An adhaka'** came to only 256 muftis 
( handfuls) of corn and even in famine times one Adhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten pavas 
for a journey of one yojana and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana aco, to Eaut. himself (IL 20) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus ( acc. to another reading 4000 dhanm ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 ahgulaa). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiraoya has two senses * gold ' and * money or 'cash ' 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives * dravina * as 
a synonym). When Kautilya says that the king may pay ' hiranya ' and not 
* grama * be means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold * 
vide the copperplate grant of Stladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be * sadhanyahiranyadeyali 
Here dhanya (payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (cither gold, silver or copper). When f'atanjali 
states that the Maury'as being greedy of * hiranya ’ founded or manufactured 
images (Mahabhasya vol. II. p. 429 on Tan. V. 3. 99 quoted in H. Dh. 
vol. H p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

165. The measures of capacity such as aipni. Hfii occur in the Mat* 

hura Ins of Huvi.^a ( E I. XXI. p. 55 at p. 61 ). According to Parii^ra 
(VI. 70) two prasthas arc equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj. Hi. 275 quotes a verse to this effect: 8 mu«tis •• 
one kiUcit or kulici (acc. to some ), 8 kiricit puskala, 4 puskalas »» adhaka; 
4 adhakas ~ drona and 16 dronas khari. Apararka (pp. 305 and 846 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Far. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya* 
purSna) which say : 2 palas-«prasrtt, 2 prasrtis««ku(lava, 4 kudavas«oprastba, 
4 prasthas » adhaka, 4 adhakas *» drona, 2 dronas » kumbha. The Danda* 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas ( Kaut 11, 20 bolds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the tollowing verse from * 9«vrVI i 

anfirwmf > ■. The word droM occurs even in the 

Hgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used (or holding water or soma 
ioicc Vide Rg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37 2, VI. 44,20. IX, 28.4 etc. In Kg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred kharts of soma. The words adhaka 
and dronur occur in the ardharcidi group (Pin. II. 4. 31), Khari in I^q, 
V 1. 33 and V. 4. 101. The Plar. M. Ill 1. 141 says on this difference about 
knmbha • K«a|, ( II. 19 p. 104) himself 

t^s n* that the measure drona was of four varieties, 162| paias, 175, 187| or 
200 pates according as it was used for measuremeol in the barem, or (or 
rnnAiMOft (or ordinary dcnlingnor (or royalinconf. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles (or only 4^ or five miles according to 
the other reading). To hold that 10 silver papas were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles (which he could 
cover in half a day or less) would be too much. Hence also 
the papas in Kaut. V, 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the papas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in papas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, acc, 
to Kaut., to get 120 papas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 papas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a papa a day. Therefore 120 papas 
(of copper) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sahkha-Likhita (in B&janitiprak&sa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers (viz. two suvarpas a 
month). *** From the Nasik Inscription No. 12 ( E. L Vol. VIIL 


wed wTQsfed si i isviss 

dwiw p. ss, sHHinnnnsi p- 252. 

STira4sii«v explains ?fT4 fvi w riwt ftui- 

•nvi I a Vt^«r . Tliis provides lor 

pension lo the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth, 

A few words may be said ibout words like suvarna, ^tamana, ni^ka 
Ac. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 1. Iliranyakara 

( goldsmith ) is found in \'aj. S. .10. 17. In Kg. I. 126. 2 ^ifts of a hundred 
ntskas and horses are mentioned and in Kg. IV 37. 4 the Kbhus arc address, 
ed as wearing * goorl niskas ’. In Atharva V'. 14. 3 * niska * occurs and in 
the Ait, Ur. ( 39. is ) damsels who arc tii^kakunthyah ( whose necks are adorn¬ 
ed with necklaces of niskas) arc among the gifts. So * niska ’ was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putU, several of which are even now worn by w^ooien in the form 
of a necklace. In Kg. 11. 33. 10 Kudra is said to wear * visvanipa-niska ' 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Kg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten ‘hiranyapindas’ (golden 
pieces) from Pivodasa. In Kg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 
bestowal of golden * mana \ which may be the precursor of * Satamana \ 
This last occurs in the Tai. S. VI, 0. 10. 2. Pin, (V. 1,27,29, 30 ) resi>eclivc- 
1y mentions Stamina (what if bought for a satamana is called »tamana), 
kirsapana, ni^a and V. 1. 34 refers to pana, {^da and maM. Paianjali 
( Mahabhi.^ya vob 111. p. 369 on I'an, Vlll. 1. 12 ) gives the instance * from 
this kirfapana give one tna^ to each of these two persons who are here 
The satra of i^ini 2. 120 (rupid»ahatapra4sUyor*yap) conveys that 


( OM HCMi pag§) . 
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p. 62) we learn that in the early oenturieH of the Clirietian era 35 
kir^panas were equal to one suvarna. 

Hopkins in ‘Position of the ruling caste* J. A. O. S. 
vol. yrn. pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the Mah&bh&rata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
l§ukranltis&ra cited above ( n. 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func¬ 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dharmadhyaksa 
or dharm&dhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. The 
Matsyapur&na (215.24) states the qualifications of a dharmadhi- 
A:am».Vide E. L vol. 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ball&lasena, where we have both purohita and mahii- 
dharm&dhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of State 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karnadeva in 1042 
A. D. in & I vol. H p. 309 where we have mahsdharraftdhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer called 
sSihvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 ( raja 
ca sarvak^yefu ^Thvatsaradhinah sydt) requires the king to depend 
on the B&mvatsara in all matters. Tlie Brhat-8arhhit& (2.9) 
states that a king without a s&mvatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. E&m. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara H. 4. 5-16 recom¬ 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya IX. 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Y&j. I. 307 holds that tlie 
rise and fall of kings depend on the (aspects or influence 
of) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 

Panint knew metal pieces that were well beateo and trimmed into good- 
looking coins The Vartika * Kakinya^opasahkhyanam ’ (on Panioi V. 1. 33 ) 
establishes that kakini was used in those days as a medium of purchasing 
goods. The Kasika gives * rupyo dlnira^ * as an example: 

167. wut siift w at sr w inwi awmt I ft a ts wi ffifhm 

219. 24 and f<«. p. 48 vsrie 216. 

167a. wnmtHNtt i awif inlw winl flk 

msm I wHnu ix. 4 ( imi vfria hat one) 
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Sempali: The qualities of a comraander-in-ohief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya (11. 33), Ayodhyft 100.30 
( Sabhft 5. 46), 6anti 85. 31-32, Matsya 215. 8-10, Agnipurana 
220. 1 ff, Kam. XVm 27-44, Vianudharmottara II 24. 4-«, 
MSnasoll&sa H 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to the Agni> 
pur&pa 220.1, Matsya 215.10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. ^kra (U. 429-430) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
6hdra should not be chosen. Acc. to the ManasollEsa he should 
possess the following qualities: good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabharata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide Udyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

DiUa : (Ambassador or messenger). The word and the 
office of diUa as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In Rg. 1.12.1,1.161.3, VUL 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Saram&, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Ilg. X. 108. 2-4 
ns sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Fanis. The 
Udyogaparva ( 37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. '** 
^nti 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhyi 100.35, 
Manu VH. 63-64, Matsyapur&na 215. 12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed (Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed. 70.7). ^nti 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the dfita is sacred. E[autilya devotes one 
chapter (L 16) to the treatment of the subject of duta He 
states that the dfita is to be sent by the king after the line of 

37. 87. 
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policy has been settled at a council of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide E&m. XU 1 also). A dQta is of 
tibree kinds: (1) nis^t&rtha '** (one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister (amatya), such as Kfsna 
from the Pfindavas or the ambMsadors in modern times; 
(2) parimitOrt/ia (entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iaaanaham (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 328 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave (such as avoiding women and wine), how he is to gather 
information through spies; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Kam. XJI. 2-24 for the same. Kara. 
(XU. 22-23) briefly sets out the following duties of the data; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number and equipment of) forts, 
the econcMuic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the officers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VIL 65 says that it is the duta 
who brings about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta should reply* All kings, you 
and others, speak through their duta. Therefore diitos have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised (to threaten them); even the lowest caste dfitas (c&pd&las) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a duta who Is a 


wega iiftqt emrerc: i i. 16 ; *tmas^eenNtfwiMqitqirnnr* 
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br&hmana ? Tliis (that 1 utter) is the message of another* It 
is my duty to say it \ The Ramayapa ( V. 52. 14-'15 ) says tliat 
good men do not allow the killing of a duta, but certain mcxle.s 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A duta is to be distingui.shed from a mva or cam ( spy ), as 
done by Kaut., Kftm. XU. 32, Yaj. I. 328. Kam. XU. 32 says 
that a duta is an open ( prakUin ) spy, while a mra is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also * an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect¬ 
ion of the law of nations ’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
* espionage ’). Kaut. devute.s four chapters to spies (I. 11-14 ) 
and Kfim. (XU. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them* 
^rhe Sukraiiltislira (I. 334-336 ) states that tlie king .should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officer.-, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, tl\e members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The atm mu.st, according to Kam. XU. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), miM 
have a good memory, niiist l>e soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy lal)our, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. (1.11) says*^* that spies are those who 
work in the gui.se of a kajxtUka ( a bold pupil capable of know¬ 
ing the minds of others ), rdOslIuta (a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character), (jrltajxtdhi (a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a nwlehaka ( a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is ix^essed of intel¬ 
ligence and pure character ), a iajxtsu ( a spy practising auste¬ 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself ), a class-mate or colleague {mthin), 
a desperate character a ix)i8on€r and a female mendicant. 

The first five of these are called by Kau^ilya five mnusthSs (groups 

wiwi ww. t ... 
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W <hwr'. (t4lffinns * triSiimil. n. means the same 

thing as WW|W i itll » which occurs in <vqr. H- iS3 and is explained by the 
»S IMUS^ I «I«5II». Jhmllftr on Manu VH. 154 quotes 
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or institutions), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Kautilya says that the spy called uddsthita should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all (sham) ascetics food, clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called tapasa was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural jwwers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fires or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In 1 12 Kaut. deals with wandering spies 
(called saftcara ) viz. suttrins (who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorcery* 
tricks of legerdemain &c.),tik9Va (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), nusada (who have no 
affection even for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), bhikmki 
OT parivrajika (a poor brihmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of mahamatras or high ministers). These are to spy on 
the 18 tirthus (mentioned on p. 112 above) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dxxmb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and wc«nen 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five saihsthas (mentioned above on p. 129), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice versa. Then fxxrther testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable: if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by Visnudharmot- 
tars XL 24. 66-67. Eaut. in 113 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general (i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some ivaising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumours spreading among 
the people, to report whe&NT there was discontent and the king 
was to honour those who were retorted to be contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. 1.14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stimuli. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Kam. XII. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes ( mracakmr mahipatih ). The Visnudharmottara 
IL 24.63 says the same ( Wdjanai-cdracaksumh ') and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ caraih paiyanti rdjanah \ In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 
upon the employment by the samahartr ( O>llector ) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns {or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha ) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes^ 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says ( HI. 1 last verse ) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant's case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’. In Dronaparva 75. 4 it is 
said that Krsna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
term (74.1). S&nti 69.8-12 and 140.39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set^^* up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion¬ 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


RASTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

• • 

Tlie word ‘rSstra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42.1, ‘mama 
dvita ras(ram ksatriyasya’Kmine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg. VII. 34.11 Vanina 
Is praised as the Lord of rSstras (raji ras^ranam &c.). In 
Rg. VII 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rastra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18. 1( = Vaj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8.13 for explanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rUstra strength and brilliance (or 
energy ). K&ra. VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The Agnipur&na 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VII. 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not uater-logged (i. e. is dry and 
not moist), is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryas ( or 
W'ell-conducted people ), not disturbed ( by epidemics &c.), that 
is charming (owing to trees, flowers and fruits ), the chiefs in 
which have .submitted to him and in which livelih(x>d can be 
had easily. Yaj. I. 321 and Visnudlrarmasiitra 111. 4-5 are to 
the same effect. K&m. (IV. 50-56 ) remarks ‘ the territory of 
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the king dependH for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer¬ 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rostra. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of sudras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
{ to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follows the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. Tliese requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited t'' defence. There is also 
some difference of opinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu VII. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (iryapraya), while 
Visnu Dh. S. III. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place (VIII. 22) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapurfina 217.1-5, Visnudharmottara 11. 26. 1-5, M&nasol- 
Usa (II. ‘i. verses 151-153), Nitivakyimrta (Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 which defines r&stra, \isaya, desa, janapada &c.), 
The MatsyapurUna 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara D. 26.5, 
(erntmvlhath f/ntfMShhaai raja vii^ajamaivset) point out that 
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every rftstra cannot be expected to possess all the qualitisB 

mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya E. 1 adrlaes 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by sudra cultivators, has an 
extent of one Aroia or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to PaurSuic geography there are seven dnpas, 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, Sslmala, Kusa, Krauiica, Saka and Puskara 
(Visnupur&na U. 1. 11 ff) and each dvlpa is divided into var^is. 
Jambudvipa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
( Visnupurana n. 2. 12 ff). The Mahfibhitrata speaks of 13 dvipas 
(Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20) and 18 dvipas 
also (Drona 70.15). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuniksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pafic&la.s and Surasenas as ‘ the chueen 
country ’ the learned br&hinanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu(II. 3.2), Br&hma, MSrkandeya 55. 21-22 
and other purapas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action (karmabhumi). This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has ccsnprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide P&ninl IV, 1.168, 

178. SI wwn| tir rW- 

I n. 1. This passage clearly shows that Kaufilya at least 

employed the word janaPada in the sense ol a territory to bo colonised 
and as one which was either inclnded within the kingdom or not so included. 
Dr. Pran Nath’s interpretation of janapada that it was only * a part of the 
kingdom* (p. 47, * Study in the ecdnomlc condition of ancient India*) 
Cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Fori^s shows that janap^a means simply * country * 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of ^ and and n ff t sa nft explains that 
anrop is called fffr The Xivyamimimai on which Dr. Pran Nath relies 
for the number of countries emfdoys the word Janapada for the names Of 
the eotmirist In the four quarters of India (not for parts of any kingdom). 
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IV. 2. 81), In the B’firvoda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Tttrvaiae, Drahyus, Anus and Purus (Pg. 1.108, 8, VHL 10. 5 
&o.) and the countries of Cedi (Vm. 5. 39 ), Kikata (ICL 53. 4), 
Hjlka ( vm. 7. 29), Rusama (V. 30.12), Vetasu (X. 49. 4). In 
the Atharvaveda V. 22 several peoples or countries are mention¬ 
ed of which Bahlikas (in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat (w 5 and 8), 
OandhSri, Ahga, Magadha (in v. 14 ) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. (38. 3) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre (Kuru-Pancala and Vasa-Usinara). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards) and UttarSpatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the HSthigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vc l. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bhssya refers to lakes in DakainSpatha.*^* In the Brahraanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Pancalas (Tai. Br. 
1.8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Vasa-Ui^inaras 
( in Ait. Br. 38.3), Kuru-Paficalas, Ahga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, 
l^lva-Matsyas, Vasa-Uslnaras inGopatha 11.10 (ed. by Gastra ). 
The Gandharas occur in Chandogya Up {VI. 14.1), Videha 
in Br. Up. III. 1. 1, Madra.s in Br.Up. ID. 3.1. In the Mah5- 
bhfirata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52.13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bhisma. 9. 39-69, 
50,47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,'Asvatuedhika 73-78, 83.10ff.) 
The Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra 1. 17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as repre,sentatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e, g. Matsya 114. 34-56< 
M&rkandeya 57.32-67 and chap. 58, Bralima 17.10-15 and 25.25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names (e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in Raghuvaihsa Vll. 
1 and 32). ‘ Buddhist India ’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), list? of which occur in the 
Ahguttaranik&ya 1 p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the DlghanikUya 
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R p. 200 vk. Ahgas, Magadhtts, KSsk, Kosalae, Vajjis, Mallaa, 
Cetis (Cedis), Variisas (Vatsa ?), Kurus, Pfiilc&las, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, Ainiakas, Avantis, Gandhfiras, Kambojas. Varftha- 
mihira’s BrliatsariihitS, Baudhfiyana-grhyasesasutra I. 17, 
KSmasutra V. 6. 33-41, BSrhaspatya Arthasastra (IH. 83-117), the 
K&vyamlmSmsa of Rnjasekhara (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central Jndia. The BhSvaprakSsana (pp. 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that DaksinSpatha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treti and 
Dvftpara ages people afraid tif being overwhelmed by ice came 
dow'n to the south. 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘Indian Culture’ vol. VIU. p. 33). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayanti of YsdavaprakSsa (11th century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named (in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some sine and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a ristra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. 'Fhe Iwundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and mu.st have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of r&jya ( State) and of r&stni 
(territory) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did tliey seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is rai>re a question of feeling and senti¬ 
ment than of objective fact, 'fhe State bos l)een at all times u 
great coordinating agency, but as its lioundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of ‘ my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Mah&ra^tra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs). in the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion,philosophy, 
literary forms and conventions of arts and forme of worship, and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 

ormn[ • wwww e p. 3W. 
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Most of the ancient sutrak&ras and smirtis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of ArySvarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of mleccium. Vide H. of Dh. vol, H. pp. 11-18. The Vispu 
(H 3.1-2), Mftrkandeya (55. 21) and other pur&nas wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heaven or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( harnwhhUmir-iyfun svargum-npamrgam ca gncchattlm or tat-karma- 
hhUmir~iuinyatra mmprajM} punyapapayoh in Mark.). Manu (II. 20) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmivarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Paficala and Surasena by 
glorifying the brahmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them Vas. 1.10 also says the same. Sahkha- 
Likhita (q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 2 ) hold that the country of 
Aryftvarta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

( (ieia Aryn (jiumrun . xdiiUtamih jninyah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryas in India (yat tu »imamni 
(ml mk^yUmih, as A^v. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or Aryavarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
eleiiient of modern natiimhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella ”. Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse¬ 
quence of the French Revolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski's 
‘ Grammar of Politics ’ chap. VX Modern nationalism un¬ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leading politloians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be to raise the standard of 
18 
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living of their oitimns to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modern nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so* 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up their 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
tiiemselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot ^ gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised deida (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rtistra was called 
rSstrapati or ra§triya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav¬ 
ing been the r&itriya of Sur&^tra (Kathiawad) under Cantbagupta 
Maurya and S&nti 85.12 (which describes what the risfriya 
is to do). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, r&^tra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa (vide the words ' rSstrapati-visayapati- 
gr&makuta ’ in 1. A. vol. VIU. at p. 20 in the grant of C&lukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and L A, vol. Xn pp. 247,251 in the 
grant of Ra^trakute Govinda in ^ke 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (£. L \ol. 1. p. 5) *vi^ya' occurs first and then ‘ rft^tra 
BO it appears that there‘visaya* is deemed to be Iturger than 
ristra. According to the ^hy&drikhanda (uttar&rdha, chap. 4) 
de4a is made up of 100 villages, mapdala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khapda of KW mandalas and the earth has nine khandae. 
From the Cambay plate of 4ake 852 ( 930 A. D.), we see that 
mapdala was a subdivision of desa (E. i vol. 7 p. 26, at p. 40). Prom 
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the Bangwh grant of Mahlpftla I (E. I vol 14 p. 324) and the 
Amgaohhi plate of Vigfrahap&ls, HI we see that mapdala wae 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti \ 
The word ‘ bhoga ’ (which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’) 
appears to bo applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in the Bhamdak 
plate of Krsnamja I dated sake 694 ( E. L 14 p. 121,126 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 sake ( E. 1. vol. 19 
p. 62 at p, 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur). The 
Mitftksarft on Y&j. I. 319 explains that only a king (mahipati) 
can make a grant of land and not a bhogapati (i. e. the officer 
over a hhogci). Another ancient word for a di\ ision of a country 
is WiUiyt which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asoka ((Corpus I. 1. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166 ), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 ( Govardhanahara 
and Kapurahara, E. 1. vol. VUl pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Karle 
Ins. No. 19 (E. I. Vll. p. 64) where we have Mamal&hara, 
modern M&val (in Poona District). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr. Fleet in .1. It. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of Mah§rastre ’ (JBBRAS. vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 64B-653). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as uell as very large figures (indicat¬ 
ing the number of villages they comprised) are affixed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparfinta on the sea near Kalvivana 
(moilern Kelvem) is metitioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavanisa ( E. I. 14 p. 144 at p. 150 ), Ny&yapadra saptada^a in 
Bhoja’s grant in mutval 1076 ( E. 1.18 at p. 322), Kisukad 70 
( J. 15 p. 73 ), Belvula 300 (in E. L 13 at p. 40), Konkana 900 
ruled over by the Kadomba king Jayakesi 11 ( E. L 13 pp. 298, 
317 ), Tardavadi 1000 ( E. I. 15 p. 25 ), Kundl 3000 {E. I. 13 at 
p. 18), Pratyundako 4000 (E. I. HI. p. 306 ), Karahata 10000 
( E. 118 p. *75), Banav&si 12000 ( E. 1.13 p. 179), NolambavSdi 
32000 ( eL 1.19 p. 187), Kavadidvipa sapSdalaksa (one and a 
quarter lakh) in E. L 18 at p. 299, the country of 7| lakhs (in 
the Lakshnteshwar Ins. of Vikram&ditya VI in E. 1.16 p. 31). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these fitsures. 
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Kau^Uya n. 1 says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sahgrahapa, of two hundred villages 
being called Khftrvatika, of 400 villages being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages *** there is the Sthinlya- 
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« efHiwII. l- Vide Dr. ShamMstri’s note 
on these. has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern (Hana, 

Dr. Prao Nath (in * Study of the economic condition of Ancient India ' 
p. 26) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajnapanopahga (which he misunderstands.) holds that * grama ’ does not 
mean * a village but * an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes \ The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But be makes the bold and 
facile assumption that * lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned His great authority, the Jain commentator, says * 

fvin^ I VfiA vnis ^ trr 

VTH; *. Dr. Fran Nath's Jain authority is no better than 
lexicographers and their commentators. on Amara derives grama 

as ' ITfiril * i* e. the word iffir is derived from the root ms. The 

Jain commentator first derives the word irnr from ir^ and then from 
Dr. Pran Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states (ibid p. 27) that he gives only the vyutpatti (etymology) of grama, 
but Dr. Fran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion to the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder* 
stands the word * samagrimah ' in Yaj. 11. 152. The Amarakos^ expressly 
says that * sama * and * samana * are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities c. g. on p. 51 
be charges Dr, Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text (afldha-tiyani 
^tani) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Ihran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is * 150 '. He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2od century B. c. the Mahabhafya had explained the word * ardhatrtlya ' as 
Dr. Fleet does (or vide Kielborn, vol I. p. 426 

on vartika 22 on Fan. IL 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrent for Dr. Fran 
Nath's assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about 15 or 20 acres of cropped area 
(pp. 39-40). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
tpodern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
id a gtant of t^allava Yuvamahixija Vlgnugopavarman (I. A vol. V p. 50) 

{CoHtimtd ON Abo ntxt fag 0 } 
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Manu VII. 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VII. 115-117, Visnudharma- 
sutra HI. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, Agnipurana 223.1-4, Visnudharmot* 
tara H. 61.1-6, Manasollasa II. 2. 159-162 (p. 43) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of officers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the officer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu YIl. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of A&oka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mah&matras, the yuktas and 
ritjukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates { E. I. XV. p. 113, E. I. XVH. pp. 345ff, E. L XXJ. p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called uporika inah&raja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumaramatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), sarthavaha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastha ( chief secretary), that the District officer had his 


(Continued from last page) 

very deuilecl and accurate boundaries of a village of 200 nivartanasare 
given. \ nivarlana was equal to a square of twenty vam^s on each side, 
each vam^ being equal to ten cubits; so that a n^var/ana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200x200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 tktuare feet Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahabbasya (on v^rtika 8 on 
Pan. I. 1.7) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word giima in populal language viz. a number of houses (as in * the giima 
was burnt), the village wall or ditch (as in * he entered the grama'), * men ' 
(as In *tbe grama had gone*), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in 'a 
grtma was acquired’). * gnmi |f>4 i aiftiW ^... aifttr 

Hwr ffti As in modem times 
villages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of Pan. 
and PaUSjail WWt inww V* i nqmi<«r 

onqr. I< 2. SI (vol I. p. 224.). 
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headquarters in a place called adhisth&na and had his several 
offices or courts (adhikarapas), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pudapalas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to report In E. 1. vol. 
XVU pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of KumAragupta I has 
‘ grAm&sta>kuladhikarapam ’ which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Manu VlL 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula Of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vaijayantl on Vi^nu Mi. 3 . IQ. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsauiya bhuh ’. I^kra (1. 191-192 ) states that the lord of 
one hundred graiiuis is called s&manta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called n&yaka ( compare modern ‘ ncdk '). Manu 
VD. 61 and 81, Yaj. 1. 322, Kani, V. 75, Visnudhamiasutra IQ. 
16-21, Vispudharmottara Q. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many (superintendents) as are required 

fOT the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya ’** Il*9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualification.*; for amatyas (cited on p. 107 above) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten¬ 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper *. 
It is pointed out in works like the Visnudharmas&tra QX 16*‘21 
and the Vispudharmottara Q. 24. 48-49, SAnti 69. 29, tlmt those 
who are highly devoted to dliarma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya in his 2nd cuVnhimifn exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin¬ 
tendents. He enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in character on this subject 


183. MiwwiH wt q H ts ft mfvnrit irtW ^ ftrf 

w • wiiw 9wiRiwj i|jn wwnifww »wwii 
^ swr n. 24.48, vide «timUar verw quoted by tbe 

ftsfe ofl v|. I. 322. 
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Kautilya’s work became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on * adhyaksaprac&ra-which is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. L vol. XU, at 
p. 40) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena (E. L 
vol. XV. p. 283) we have the words ‘ anySihsica sakala* 
r&jap&dopajlvinodhyak^pracHrokt&n ihaklrtitftn cattabhata- 
jatlySn janapad&n ksetrakarfimiica’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each ail}ujalc§u. 
The duty of the sannidh&t|r (II. 5 ) is to look after the construc¬ 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
(the Collector-Gleneral) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank¬ 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for traffic (11. 6 ). The 
samahartr '** has to divide (II. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, vis. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
tiiat pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
ifojxt to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahart?. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varpas in the houses that pay tax^ and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
numlwr of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of tlieir actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The sthSnika 
(in charge of each of the four districts ) should look after his 
charge in the same way. Tire superintendent of records and 
accounts (aksapatalSdhyak:^) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both the samihartr and the sannidhitr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mafaibhavagnpta of Trikalihga (E. I. vol. VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and E. 1. vol. XI at p. 94). Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini XII. 
1. 28 refers to the samihartr coming with his own phalanx of subordinates 
•wtt inriiraimtig». 

From Hionen Thsang’s account of bis travels (Beal’s * Buddhist Records' 
vokl.p 78 >w« team that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (11.7). This officer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king's dura from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbeeilement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The account year ended with the full moon of 
the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one o( noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations ( deiagrSmaj&ti-kulasahgh&t&nam dharma • 

vyavah&ra-caritra-saihsth&nam.nibandha-pustakastham 

k&rayet), In II. 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embeszle- 
ment by Government servants (to which a reference is made 
in the Dalakum&racarita VUI). In U. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the 8tate extract 
wealth, just as fish alw'ays dwelling in water cannot be observed 
w'hen they drink water. The superintendent of treasury (U. 11) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or snrall value and forest 
produce (like sandal wood, ut/aru etc.). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (11. ) must be 

proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountaias and hills. Under 
him are officers called lo/tiidhyaksa ( who carries on the manu¬ 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), a leik^^ddhyak^t 
(a superintendent of mint, w'ho manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State ), a rdpcuioriaka '•*“ ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), kiianyadhyak^ 
(who attends to conches, diamonds, i)earls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavan4dhyakfa (superintendent (if salt). The suvarpS- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith's office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(II. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184s. Pstanjsli to tbsMsbsbbisyaoo virtika4 oa Pip. I. 4, 5Z cites 
the example * Here pmrft 

appears to mean ooe who cm exalte a ooia or protebiy tbe same 
M in Kauj. ’. 
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enter the goldgmith’B shop. If any one so entered he was to be 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (II. 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse 
(n. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce (panyadhyaksa, 

U. 16) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce (kvipy&dhyaksa, U. 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope¬ 
making material, drugs and poisoms, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ^yudhagaradhyaksa, II. 18 ) was to employ experienc¬ 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c. 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
mefisures was to get manufactured weights from half nia^a 

183. The weights specified are: 10 seeds of maw or 5 gunjis = 1 suvarna* 
mawka, 16 suvaroa-mawkas »onc suvarna or kaisa, 4 kar&as»one pala, SS 
white mustard seeds*#one rupyamawka, 16 rupyamilsakas or 20 saibya 
seeds -onedharana. The Kasika on Tan. 11. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in 11. 20 are: S atoius3>one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles ~#Iik«, S liks as ~a medium-sized yuka (louse). 

8 yukis «*yava (barley com) of medium size, 8 yavas - one ahgula. 12 ahgulas — 
vitasti, 2 vitastis -aratni or one pvajapatya hand. 2 vitastis plus 4 ahgulas 
(called dhanurgraha) - one liasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 

4 aratnis -danda or dhanus or nalika-pauruta, 10 dandas »rajju, 3 raj jus - 
nivartana, 1000 dhanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) — goruta, 4 gorutas=#> 
one yojana. A nivartan<i was probably sc called because it represented a 
day's ploaghing by a team of eight or six oxen (Irom the root vH with nt), 
meaning the area from \chich they stopped after a day's work. Vide H. of Db. 
vol. II. p. 850 note 2021 for nivariana and ^ccarma. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 danchui square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas. while 
Sititapa held the danda to be of 10 hastas. The Lilavati (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vamias square, each vamsa being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon Vaijayanti, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

CCoHfmaed m f/ta murl 

It 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (sulk&dhyaksa, U. 21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
came, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In II. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving (n. 23) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats (of 
armour), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, (himiasis (temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn¬ 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercement Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


(Continued from the last page ) 

in Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of de^dhyaya in 
bbumikhanda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134, Vimudharmasutra IV. 1-7, Yaj. I. 362-363, 
Narada paris'i^la 37-60, Brhatsambita, 37. 1 it, Vayupurana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kautilya's sUtements. 
Kaut. (11. 20) states the duration of a nkdika to be the time required lor 
the passage of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 angulas in length and made out of four 
sovarnamiyakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muburta and 13 muburtas are 
equal to a day or a night. In II. 19 he gives measures of corn as follows: — 
4 kudnmbas ^ prastha, 4 prastbas » adhaka, 4 adbakas ^drona, 16 dronas 
«» khari, 20 dronas •• kumbha. The drona, differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 163) for a quotation from Mit. on Yaj. Ill. 274* 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 31-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The Lllavatl (of 12tb century a.d.) 
I. 7 ^leaks of the khiri in Magadha being equal to 16 dronaa. Vide n. 163 
atiove and H. of Db. vol. 11. p. 881 n. 2033 and L. D, Barnett’s ‘Antiquities 
of India ' (pp, 206-210) for taUes of weights and measures. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g, if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb (? or bind 
up her thumb witli the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, '** IL 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda (the ancient lore) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks al)out the extent of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jStigala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in cinujxi(veTy moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 13^ dronas in the Asmnka country (modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintendent of liquor w'as to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 papas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as 1 or I of a ktu}uinb(i or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that (lit. for fear) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that unjas might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 

tSd. Siti, accorilln)' to the Amarako^, means the ‘ lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare Therefore Kaiuilya appears'to employ the >«ord 
* sita ’ in the sense of 'land that has been cultivatedl^of V. K. Ram- 
Chandra Dikshitar (in * Hindu Administrative Institutions * p. 369 ) is not 
right when he explains tShfT OTfrTTJffHs (of Amara) as * methods and means 
connected with the plough Paddbatl only means the line or furrow made 
in the field by the ploughshare. K^Iraswami explains as ^ tffhrr 
In n. 15 Kautilya himself explains * sita ' as the collection of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture * \ The 

sitidhyakM appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called * ball \ Both 
these were the concern of the samaliartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include sita, bhiga, ball, kara ). When la II. 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of brahmafy 
airamana or of gobattvairda. 
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wine, as he did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-time 
(IV. 4. 43). The superintendent of slaughter houses ( 8un&- 
dhyaksa, 11 26 ) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of uniiuals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce¬ 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
( gapikadhyaksa ) is dealt with in II. 27. The topic of t'eiyas 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639. Kaut, 
says that a tjayiku was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish¬ 
ments (i. e. the 64 hdOs enumerated in KSmaavltra I. 3. 16). 
Kaut. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganiks in her place; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There were grades among the 
gapikils as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these provisions that the 
vesyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
(nSvadhyak^, II. 28) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the moutlis of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sth&nlya ( vide above p. 140 ) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enuny as well as those that violated the usages of the port The 
superintendent of cattle ( II. 29) was entrusted with the rearing, 


187. wft rv gfi ffsi i 

• emnCV t 3. 20-21. ThU show* that every vesfi was not a ganiki, 
tait only oae that was hottouied for bet accomplisbmeaU (in 64 kalas) aad 
who bacame the ejtmmt of all eyes. 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy 
produce. The 8Ui)erintendent of horses (U. 30) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kaut notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindhu 
(modern Sindh ), Aratta ( western Punjab ) and Vanasru ( North¬ 
west of India ) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika (modern 
Bttlkh ), Papeya, Sauvira (eastern Sindh and western Rajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants (IL 31 ) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catcliing, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter (II. 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports ( mudradbyaksa) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (li. 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pistures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass ( mudra ) was to be given on payment of a mSsaka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a perscai who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons lud going by the royal road but 
tlu'ough pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemie.s by beating drums aiiii blowing conches and 
were U> send message.s about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear¬ 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
n&garaka (the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital) was to liX>k to the affairs of the capital 
( or the big cities). A goixi (under the nagamhi) was to superin¬ 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer d^ignated ath^nihi was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital was to be divided Yaj. n. 173 
mentions an officer called MMmvjola in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as gthanika. 
The gopa and stb&nika had to keep a register of the caste, gutra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their dietriots 
and also of their inctune and expenditure. .Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about repenting and punishments for various defaults and 
Mrrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VII. 121 
and S&nti 87.10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
(in the kingdom) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the K&masutra e. g. 
gavSdhyaksa, sutridhyaksa, nigaraka (explained by the com. 
as dandap&sika), panyfidhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10). Vide E. I. 
vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis¬ 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu (VII. 118-119 ) has some interes¬ 
ting rules: * The headman of a village should obtain {as his 
emoluments) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. Tlie 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one Ar«/a'**, that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kultjs, the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of) a towu All this, as Medh&tithi says, is only approxi¬ 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. Tbe word * pratyaham ' (every day ) excludes taxes on fields that 
ate levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only; while 
the words * food, drink and fuel * exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
' kula ' appears to he used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by tbe commentators of Manu. Sarvajna-Nirayatm quotes a 
text that kula means* two halas He and KuUuka quote Hirita to tbe eflfect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dbarma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bnliocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula Is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 6 or 
4 bullocks are ycdied. That 6 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated in Atharva VI. 9M and Tid. S.V. 2.5.2. f 
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only meann that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilitleB of each officer should be received by him. Vide 
S&nti 87, 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sakhSnagara), Kautilya (in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows: the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 120); the dauvariku, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vaihsika), the prasSstr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 24000 panas; the princes (other than the crown prince), 
the nurse (m&tr, mother?) tjf the princes, nSyaka, the superinten¬ 
dent in charge of justice (or commercial transactions ?) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories (karmfintika), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rS.strapala (governor of a province), antapala 
(the guardian of the borders) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of srenis (the military corporations ?), the 
heads of the elephant anny, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestre was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
commanders) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000; 
the cliariot driver ( anlka), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, i/om/x»9a'«j (?) will receive 2000; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer (who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of purSnas, the suta, magadha ( bard), 
the assistants (puruM) of the purohita and adhyak^ will 
receive 1000; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 250, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500; artisans (A-ar« ) and craftsmen ( iilpin) 120; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour ( visti) will receive 60; those appointed 
to do piece work (k&ryayukta, v. 1. Sryayukta), the elephant 
driver, boys (rnSnavaka, a page ?), mountain-diggers, all atten¬ 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium (puja- 
vetana) according to their merit from 500 to 1000; charioteer 
of the king 1000; spies of the five sorts (vide above p. 129 ) will 
receive 1000; the village servants (like washer-man), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500; the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to tiie labour involved. The superintendents 
in of a group of hundred or a thousand ( servants) were to 
regulate the subsii^nce (bhakta), cash salary, the perquisites. 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The SukranItisSra (L 211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in panas, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer ***. Kautilya (in II. 1) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart¬ 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sth&nika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage, ^kra U. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. l^kra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of mudras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child¬ 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
Mahibh&rata (Sabha. 5. 54 ) prescribes that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra IL 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks ( e. g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samfthartr, the 
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collector-general, received respectively 48000 and 24000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in ths works on dharmas&stra, arthas&stra and in 
inscriptions bo collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. **' Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grUnva occurs oven in the Rgveda. In Hg. 1.114.1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. '** In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes (or men ) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha narah). In Rg. X 62. 
11 Manu is styled ‘ gramani ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ?) and in Rg. X 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ gramani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front (of the village people) ’. In the Tai. S. IL 5.4.4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, viz. the learned 
brahmapa, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
( warrior) ’. '**“ In the Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vaiiya sacrificer is made with the mantra ’ manostva gramapyo 
vratapato vratenadadliami’ (where Manu is styled gramani), 
In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 4.19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 
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(p. Ill) that euQODK the ratmn&, gr&mani (the village headman) 
was one. Qr&ma did not neoessarilsr mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town (though not a capital). The heaMl- 
man of a village was called gr&raani, grftmika or grim&dhipati 
(in Manu VU. 115-116, Kant. IH. 10), gr&makuta (in insorip* 
tions e. g. E. L vol. VIL p. 39 of ifake 852, E. 1 vol. VJ3. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1023 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 322 grant of 
Bhoja in aaihvcU 1076, L A. 16 p. 254, E. I. vol. XI. p. 304, 310 
of aaAavet 1176). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form * pattela ’ ( E. I. vol. VU. at 
p. 183), The word ‘ gSvunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from grainakuta (E. L vol. VII 
p. 183). Paithlnasi '** quoted by Aparftrka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakata could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The G&tbSsaptasatl frequently refers to the great influence of 
the £Mr&man1 and the love adventures of his son in the village 
(L 30-31, ’VII 24). The K&masutra states (V. 5.5) that the 
young son of a gr&mSdhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call. '** According to the ^kranltisira I. 193 
a grima (village) is one kroea in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver kai^, while half a village is called 
palli and half of palli was kuvtblia. Hem&dri in D&nakhanda 
(p. 288) quotes from the Msrkandeya-purSna definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and gr&ma. Y&j. U 167 makes a distinc¬ 
tion between grSma, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to bo preserved round them. 
Baudh&yana Dh. S. 11. 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious br&hmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommends for 
residence a grfima abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kufe grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are Aryas and which 
cannot be entered Iqr robbers. In the Sabb&parva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appeare that from being a very 
high officer (a ratnin) in Vedio tiroes the gramapl was reduced 
in his inflnence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 
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iiil Local admnistration 

E.L vol Vn. p. 177,188,189The iSukranltisSra (H 120-21 ) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (H 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. s&has&dhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
witii wrongs involving force) was to be a ksatriya, gr^manetr 
(the headman) a br&hmana, bh&gahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern kufkarni in the Deccan ) should be a kayastha, 
6ulkagr&ha (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisya, pratihira (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall) a sudra. i^kra (in IL 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. Ihe headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bhagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihira was to be of strong body, proficient in arras, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them. Prom 
Kaut. 111. 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gr&mika) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were tt) accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one papa or a half papa. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksA) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. in villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmapas) the village 
assemblies (subhA) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavumachgi Inscription of Calukya VikramSdityaV dated 
dake 934 (1012 A. D.) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the llth century and 104 Mah&janas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
tmnple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. i voL 20 p. 59 )l Vide Qcpalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of EUftol ' pp. 93, 158-157 for the working of the village 
assemblies (sabh&s) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
observes (p. 154),' we do not know the nature of the rules that 
rSgulaied their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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r^atlon to the central government* An inecr^tion of king 
ParSntaka I (907-947 A. D.) at Uttaramemr deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archseological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. ISlff). Five committees, via. annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), pancavSra committee, are des¬ 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of members are described in detail (pp. 142-145). 
Prof. Rilkanth Sastri in * Studies in Cola History’ (pp. 131-175) 
publishes the text of two Far&nteika Inscriptions with English 
traaslation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E. I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. L vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabh& from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E. I. vol. 23 
p. 22 fora note on the paficavira committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B. C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp. 45-51. It appears 
from Panini and the ocmunentary E&sikft thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab¬ 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants (call¬ 
ed the twelve hduteddn) in the Deccan. For an account of 
tb^ baltUedOrs, vide Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Marathas ’ 

(Bwnbay ed, of 1863, vol. I. pp. 23-27 ), For example, PSnini 
(VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting * silpin ’ (craftsman), 
such as grsmanapita (village barber) or grimakulila (village 
potter), which are two examples given by the Kasiki on this 
»Sira. From Finini V. 4, 95 (‘ gr&makaut&bby&m ca takfpali ’) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modem times in the Deccan. Brhaspati ’** contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages. 

A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
(gana) is called a samaya ( agreement); such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or live persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are: When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary samsk&ras (upanayana or funeral rites) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven¬ 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand aiid condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish¬ 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such power is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. For ejecting out of the villeige one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya 111. 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
would function whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr. B. 0. 
Majmudar's ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India' chap. IL pp. 135 ff. 
and Fiok (p. 161) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilds (Frenis) and 
groups (ganas) had their own regulations and conventiona In 
XJ. 1 Eautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
S[&mbhoja andSuri^tra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms (vide above p. 88 n, 120). 
In in. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers (sahgha' 
bhrtah). Menu ( L 118) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects (p&^apda) and 
of groups (gana). Manu ( VIIL 41) requires the righteous 
king tp consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families (to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas) and uphold those dharmas (that are not opposed) as 
binding (on those respective x>er8ons). Yaj. IL 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
(corporations &c.) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed frcwa ancient times. Nsrada (samayasyanapa- 
kamia, verses 2-6) and Brhaspati quoted in the Vlramitrodaya 
(vyavahara) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to reject. Barada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
siepis and other groups residing in the country or the capital 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules (e. g. 
speaking the truth), their special actions (begging in the morn* 
ing without having taken a bath), their mode of meeting (on 
hearing a drum being beaten ), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to (e. g. dreKting as an ascetic), But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as mre opposed 
to the king’s interest, <x are disat^inoved cf by the people in 
graeral, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king diould not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
^riinselves, tiding up ayms fm- a purpose detoimental to the 
Stale, and eausing Injury' to each other. The king ihould 
q^i^ly curb those who cause dissensions among the sevwai 
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groups; if they are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. '** A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. vol. IL pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied: the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhlra I&varasena (E. L vol. Vm p. 88, where the 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription (A, S. W. L vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with irrepis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was Jlvanta), Gupta Inscript¬ 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lftta coming to Da^apura and 
building a Sun temple), E. I. vol. 15 p. 263, E. L vol. 18 p. 326 
and p. 30, E. L 16 p. 332, E. I, vol. L 155 (of 933 mnwat, inscrip¬ 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned), L 184 (Pehoa inucription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being br&hmapas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples). Rhys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India ’(pp. 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works (though two or three of them are of doubtful existence) 
and the number of which (18) is sometimes mentioned in the 
J&takas (as in Mugapakkhaj&taka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr.). For further details about the working and 
organization of gjuilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. C. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India ’, and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. 6 (for 
1940) pp, 421-28 (on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Eu^na period). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica¬ 
tions of the ordinary servants (pariv&ra, blqrtya or anujlvin) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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PPL 24-27 and in the Rijanltiprakiia pp. 189-19X/, Agal- 
puiepa 221, Vispudharmottara IL 35. 2-28, KAm. IV, 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9,11-63 (most of which are quoted in the KAjanJt’rat- 
n&tutra pp. 51~58), ^kranltisSra U. 54-68, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ ak^draparisad ’ occurring in Y&j. L 310 (where the Mit. 
has the reading ‘ aksudrosparusa]^ *) VUvarupa quotes a passage 


from ^hkha '•* * a hamsa (swan I e. a good king) surrounded 
by vultures (greedy servants) is not desirable, but a vulture 
(to. a greedy king) surrounded by hathsas ( servants of spotless 
character) may be preferred.’ The Rsjanltiprak&iia (p. 185) 
quotes the same passage from ^hkha-Likhita with an addition 
vis. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin (the king). Therefore the ( king) 
should first (before engaging his servants) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ Sukra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable*®® words * one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt (lit. food) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ (IL 246-247) ? This senti¬ 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different religion. 
The B&janltiprak&sa p. 176 quotes a fine verso from the Garuda- 
purApa as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, vis. education, character, family and 
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a6tk>ili, joit as gold is (egted in four ways, viz.l]y weighing H ptby 
nibUng it (on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it*"* 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. Prom KautHya 
(n, 29 and II. 34) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VIIL 237, Yftj. IL 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant fur 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine fur those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
others to do .so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil¬ 
cakes, bran and .salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mah&bh&rata 
also we learn that even princes*®'" went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the Stata Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-^. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabh&sya incidentally gives expression to the 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-croi» and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to K&ut-) to test whether State officers took bribes. Y&j. 
(1. 336, 338, 339) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjects from the harassment caused by kSyoathaa (the amcount- 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doings of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VH 122-124 and Vispudharmottara 
for similar rules. The PuAcatantra (I. 343) has the same Verse as 
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Yftj-1- 336 i ezo^t the last pftda ). Medhfttithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom baa no fear of ruin if kaptakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kaptakas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the c(Hnmander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to i^iculture. In the Sabh&parva 
5.77 the king *°* is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes (Fragment I. p. 30 
of McCrindle’s work) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tal S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year (tasm&d dvih 
saihvatsarasya sasyam i>acyate). The V&j. S. 18.12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yum, wheat. 
TiiSpn, sesame, mudga, rnasvara &c. and the Bp. Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain (gr&myini dhiny&ni). In the 
Hathigampha Inscription of Kh&ravela king of kalihga (E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 71) it is stated that (p. 79 ) a canal'which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year ot the Nanda kings (I e. in the 
4th century B. C.) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Rudradiman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous Sudar^na lake near Jun&gad (E.I. vol. Vm. 
p. 36) that had been built by the Governors of Candragupta and 
AiK^ca and been breached by floods. Irrigation had been made 
nse of from Vedio times. Bg. VIL 49.2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to diannels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after smne distinguished chief of the locality and 
that mre in existence even now. Vide S. L L vol. n part IH, 
p. 351, E. L voL IV p. 152 (mention of tank called ' parame- 
kvaratatika ’), S. 11. voi 1 p. 150, E. 1. vol. Vm p. 145 (for 
mention of r&jatatftka near which four nivartanas 'were granted 
by O&rude^ ). The great engineer Suyya undm Avantlvarman 
of Kashmir ( 333-858 ) gmmessfuQy dammed the river Vltastit 
with the result that a kktrl of rice which coulfl formerly be 
purchased Ipr 200 dinSnu could be had after tibo great irrigation 
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work for 36 dittdraa (vide B&jatarangi^l V, 84-117). Kaulilya 
(IL 24) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais¬ 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay 1/Sth 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
ith, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those who 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid fth. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (L 34. 5). 
The ^kranltisara (IV. 4.60) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &c. Megasthenes (fragment 
XXXTV p. 86 of McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Eaut. (IV. 3) devotes a special chapter to the 
king's duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, floods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants (or beasts), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hints for human 
and religions remedies and rites against thrae calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis¬ 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called t/t, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings*®*. The 
work of K&mandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
Severe famines. In the Chindogya Upanisad I 10. 1-3 we 
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ha)tr« the story of U^ti CUorftyai^a who took from another’s 
plate hdmS^ that the other had been eating (1. e. he took 
food), when the coantry of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail (or by loousts). The B&lak&nda (chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Ahga under Bomap&da. 
The Nimkta IL10 refers to a drou^t in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of l^ntanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
MahSsih&na (ancient Pupdranagara) shows that Qandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people (J. A. 
S.B. for 1932 p. 123). Ihe Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahftm&tras of 
l^vastl that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought Vide Annals of B. O. R. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32ff., E. 1 vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VB (for 1941) part 2 
p. 203. The B&jatarahgipl records several times the occurrence 
ci famines in Kashmir at different periods (e. g. vide n. 17-54, 
V. 270-278, Vn. 1219 ff). The Manimekhalai ( chap. 28) speaks 
of a'famine for twelve years at El&hol in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of Durgsdevi) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A D. (vide Grant Duff’s 
* History cf the Martthas ’ voL L p. 43). Vide E. 1. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in icrke 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten nftlie a panani. 

It has been shown (in H. Dh. voL IL pp. 113, 369,856-858) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned br&hmanas, to 
hold assonblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-H&nta VIL 229-230 says that only learned brMunapas 
who are endowed with tapaa are proper objects of the king's 
bounty. Some emperors like Har^ went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us ( Beal’s * Buddhist 
.Records Sk. ’ voL I pp. 214, 233) that at the end of every 
five years Har^ held an assembly (pariyad ) at Pray&ga and 
gave away all in chsurity. The ^kranltia&ra ( L 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to offices suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
'arts and take xneaflurec for fiie advancement of learning and arts. 
It ^a already been thown how this bad been followed by ancient 

poedieval Indian klnffs to the latter. A copparison with the 
Indian Goverpip^ in the 18th century and the first 
decades of.the 19& wfll behii^ intereatiai. After the battle of 



IQ ) Expense on education under British rule 105 

Flassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Daring over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn¬ 
ing at Calcutta with a moulvi and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the Bast India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by Ceorge HI, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43) was ‘ that it shall and may be lawful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall bo set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India *. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule l)egan, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the sum of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa¬ 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens patrve, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut*®* X. 48-49 and Manu Vin. 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. Medh&titibi on 
Manu VIQ. 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s pn^terty 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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^e. Baud Dh. a IL 2. 43, Vaa 16. 8-9. Dh. S. UI. 65, 
&nkha-Likhita contaio a similar rule. N&r. (nkid&na 35) declared 
that a person was aminor till tha 16tiii year. Manu VUL 28-29, 
Vispudharmasutra HL 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. N&r. as quoted by Medh&tithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Kaut. *” (II. 1) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Eaut. (IL 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas.*®* (19.13) and Manu VIIL 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked (or stamped), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications.- Y&j. IL 240 and 
Vifpudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The Nltiv&ky&mfta (p. 98 ) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes. Vide Alberuni (tr. by Sachau) 
vol. 1 chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

AnoUier important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine. 
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(Ch»n. Up. V. 11. 5). Ap. Dh. S.*» (U. 10. 26.6-8) lays down that 
the officers should protect a city against theft for one yqjana 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu VUL 40, 
Y&j. IL 36, Visnudharmasutra UL 66-67, Sftnti 75.10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner (without distinction of caste), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make etforto to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. IIL 16 contains a similar 
rule. •** Visvarupa on Yaj. II. 38 quotes a prose passage^* of Br. 
with a similar import The Visnudharmottara*'* (11.61.52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
(the king) may endeavour to recover it from the servants (by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yij II. 270-272, N&r. (parisista 16-21) and 
K&t.‘'* give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles; the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief s foot-steps 
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ai« not traced as going oat of the village; if the theft takes' 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found), 
the owner of it should be made to pay; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves diould be made to pay; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village; if the theft takes place beyond one 
kroia from a vill^e then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Yftj. U. 271 and K&t 
mention an officer called * cauroddharti * (‘ or coroddharta ’). 
The * cauroddharapika ’ (thief-catcher) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
11 of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( K L vol. Xl at p. 83), in the 
inscription of N&r&yanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottap&loi modern Eotwal (L A. vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ball&lasena quoted above (p. 153, n. 101). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
' oorarajjuka ’ who has to make good the loss- of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Y&j. I 309 
quoted above (p. 44) b great energy and Kauf. also (in VI. 1) ment¬ 
ions *great energy’ (mahots&ha) among the qualities called ‘Sbhi- 
gSmika ’. Works on dharmasistra and arthas&stra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mah&bh&rata the topic of 
human effort and doim (fate or destiny) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and b put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasb according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, SabhS 46.16. 47. 36, 58.14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32,159. 4,186.18, Adramavisika 10. 29 
the emphasb b on daiva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort b useless as against daka. A golden mean is 
advocated In Adi 123. 21, Sabhi 16.12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, l^nti 
56.14-15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it b said that worldly 
affairs require both puru^hSm (effort) and daim. In certain 
othw paseai^ it b recommended that effort b superlmr to 
daiva and that one’s bttsiness b to make efforte and not to 

for fate; e. g. in Propa 152. 27, l^nti 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
50, Annbbfma 5.1 ff, Saui^ika 2.12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are; 
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Bet out in the note below. Energetic action, according to 
S&nti. 58. 13-15, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
r&jadharma. Nectar was obtained and asuras were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
Br. makes the characteristic remark ‘ A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him \ The Bhagavadglta in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XVHL 13-16 ) ‘ that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categ()ries are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of instruments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly (laun; that whatever action a man commences either with 
his lx)dy, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya ) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the true state of things (i. e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation of five elements and not on one alone ) that man 
who regard.s himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.’ Kautilya also (L 19 last tw o 
verses ) says ‘ activity { nlfhana ) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure ; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of \sealth Yaj. 
{ L 349 and 351 ) states that success in undertakings depends 
ux>on iK>th fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing but the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect (in this life ) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort. Y&j. 1. 350 
refers to other views via. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself (without any 
cause), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VH 305, Matsya 331.1-13 (all of which are 
quoted in the R&janitiprak&sa pp. 313-314) and Vi^nudharmottara 
IL 66 (which has the same verses as in Matsya 331) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Ysj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasise 
that one must always make efforts (tasmSt sadotth&navat& hi 
bhSvyam-Matsya 331. 12). The Matsyapur&na 221. 2 empha¬ 
tically*'* states that effort is superior. Medh&tithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a sub/ui^tht ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses), 
K&m. V. 11, XHI. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. ^kranltisSra (1.46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor* 
and (team. It contains the following fine sentiments (I. 48-49 )' 

‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest (and not fate), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort’. Vide RftjanUiprakSsti 
pp. 312-315 and Nltimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mah&bhfirata (Udyoga 
127.19) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘ man should 
always press forward (make efforts), should never bend; striv¬ 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is rmt 
the joint, but should never bend’***. The Brhat-Parftsara- 
smiti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusak&ra. Vide Viyu 9. 60-61 and Mark, purftna 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An Important doctrine of the writers on ArthaiAstra is more 
or less based on the necessity of ulsalia, viz. the doctrine of three 
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iaktis, I. e. of utsalut, prabhu (or prabh5va) and mantra. These 
three occur in the Mah&bharata (Adramav&sika 7. 6). The 
8. V. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama (not found in the printed 
Dh. S.) ‘ the three iaktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsaha are 
based on that (kosa) In VI. 2 Kautilya defines mantra-iakti 
as the power of the knowledge ( of statecraft), prabkuiakU as the 
power of treasury and army and utsWiaiakti a.s the force of the 
king's bravery.*'^ Kautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
(as against that of the aciryas) that prabhusakti is superior to 
uts&haiiakti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhudakti. 
K&rn. XV. 32 defines*'* the three thus : ‘ the employment of the 
proper line of policy out of the six ujjuyas (sandhi, vigraha &c.) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhusakti and activity of the strong is called uts&hasakti; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. * 
The NltivakySmrta (sadgunyasamuddesa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.*'* According to the Dasakumaracarita**'^' VTIl 
the goal (or purpose) of a king Ls determined by mantra (consul¬ 
tation with ministers about policy ), commencement of actions 
(for securing the goal) is duo to prabhftva and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
ParasuiAmaprat&pa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘ prabhusakti ’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipurana 241. 1, M&nasoll&sa IL 8-10 pp. 91-94. 
K&in. ( Xm. 41-58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(up&yas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the Rfiinayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu VII. 109, Y&j. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. s&ina (oonciliatiun), dana ( giving giftH 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm ). *** In the 
Hfithigumph& Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C.) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and s&ma, an expedition 
against Bharatvar^, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. L vol. XX pp. 79, 88). This shows that 
the theory of the ui)ayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as K&m. 
XVJL 3, Matsya 222. 2, AgnipurS.pa 226. 5-6, BSrhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Yisnudharmottara II. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabhs 5.21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150.42 mentions sama, d&na, bheda, danda and upeksa. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are wiQyu, iifx'k»a and indrajdla 
(Kam., Agnipurapa), while the Birhaspatyasutra ( V. 263 ) says 
they are mSyS, upeksa and vadha and others say they that are 
m&y&,. aksa ( dice) and indrajalu ( Sarasvatlvilasa p. 42 ). 
Mayi means ‘ deceitful trick ’. The Yisnudharmottara U. 148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen) fell down from the sky. 
K&m. XYn. 54 cites the example of Bhima’s meeting Kicaku 
dressed as Draupadl. X&m. ( XYU. 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of miya. Uj>ek^ consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Yir&ta’s connivance at the 
death of Klcaka ( KSm. XYU 55-57 ). Indraj&la means ‘ creat¬ 
ing an illusion by means of incantatioas and other tricks ’ e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. (X&m. XYU. 58-59, 
Yisnudharmottara II. 149). About the four well-known upQyas, 
Manu (VH. 108-109) says that for the prosperity of one’s 
kingdom s&ma and danda (punishment) are preferred, Init if 
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the king's antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by dapda (i. e. 
fighting and harassing them ) and that ( VII. 198, 200) danda is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the S&ntiparva 69. 23 the view of Bfhaspati is quoted*®* that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should nut resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132.29-30 
( cr, ed. chap. 130 ) Kunll sends a message through Krena to her 
son : ‘ begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the jyjwet of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by same, dana, bheda, danda and naya ’. In Udyoga 150 
{ cr. ed. 148) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
f(ir five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the Mahabh&rata says 
that three means appear to l)e the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain ( J. A. O. S. vol. XlII. pp. 
182-183 n). The Visnudharmottara II. 146 speaks of the four 
up&yas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
( prakasa ) i. e. burning and iiot-open ( aprakUsa i e. by poim)n 
or secret death ). The Mil. on Yaj. L 346 and K&m. XVliL 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharniasutra UL 38 prescribes that the 
four upSyas are to Iw employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the rnacUiyami 
and Jw/Asi/ja kings***. The Mit. on Yfij. L 346 expressly states 
that the four up&yas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means***. Kam, XVH, M&nsollSsa 11. 
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17-20 verses 972 ft: (pp. 117-122), Nltivakyinuta pp. 332-336 
treat at length of these four up&yas. A few points only are 
noted here. S&ma is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualities and actions of 
the persons to be won over; declaring the relationship of each 
other; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
’ I am yours and I am at your service ’ ( K&m. XVII. 4-5 ). Dftna 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak¬ 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given, fifmia (sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis¬ 
ters or feudatories, the crown prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wdfe of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( tMutyntvUnia, 
acc. to M&nasoll&sa p. 119 v. 995 )“*. Vide Kauf. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and Sukra IV. 1. 25-54 for hheda, Kaut. XL I explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample: “ Spies gaining access to these corporations (of 
vrarriors and others) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan¬ 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘ this man 
decries you ’. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social poeltion. In all 
these disputes the conquercnr should help the inferior party with 
men and money and s^ them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive 1 cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
Matsyapur&ua 223. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try tt» 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There¬ 
fore the expedient of et has a respectable antiquity. 

Danda in the case of a king’:- country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz¬ 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison¬ 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to ( H. Dh. 
vol. II, p. 146 ). Kaut. (IV. 1 ) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets A ; treasure trove beyond 100000 papas went 
to the king wholly (the finder Iwing entitled to a Jih share only 
up to 100000 panas of the whole ); a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove Iwlonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 panas and 1000 papas if he appropriated it 
secretly. The king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of btShmapas 
( vide H. Dh, 11, p. 146 where some autl^orities are cited). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect¬ 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner Vide 
Gaut.«* X. 36-38, Va«. 16.19. Manu VIU. 30-33. Y&j. U. 33, 
173-174, Sahkha-Likhlta. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S. (1.10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by heat of drum, while Manu says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit on Ysj. IL 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2nd 
year he pays i j of the price for custody, if in the third year ho 
pays iff and i if he comes after three years. The finder gets J 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets 1 and the king the rest. The king may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, b\it 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portion 
taken by him. Yaj. U. 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding l)etween private 
parties. Vide Kaut. III. 11 (p. 175), Manu VJU. 65, Visnudharma- 
sCtra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there w’as no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharniasastra 
writers insisted that dhaimi was the king of kings ( Br, Up. I. 
4.14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125), that Varuna was the chastiiior of 
kings (Manu IX 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unju.st fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brihmanas (Yaj. II. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one k&rsSpana for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand kSr^panas ( Mann VIH. 336 ). 
The remarks of Medh&tithi on that verse rpioted l)elow are veiy 
interesting, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay^. Even 
Kautilya (IV. 13 last two verses) falls in line with Manu IX. 
245 and Y&j. IL 307, But these prescriptions of Manu, Yftj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
Ho king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digeBts like the Viv&daratn&kara and the Dandaviveka (p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘r&jan’ 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ¬ 
ed in the R&m&yana (IL 100. 43-46 ) ‘ I hoi>e your country is full 
of hundreds of caityaa (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapda 
(sheds where water is distributed to travellers gratia) and tanks; 
In which men and women are joyful; which is set off to advan¬ 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury (to beings); which does not depend upon rains alone 
(for its crops); which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 102) also contains a flne 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls ( sabh&). The Visnu-dhannottara L 13. 2-lE contains an 
ideal description of ancient AyodhyS. ‘ It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people; its population was free from disease and had valiant 
men; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming fi^arai clever in 
brilliant conversation; its i>opu1ation was always gay; it re¬ 
sounded with the recitation of the Veda and was endowed with 
companies of br&hmanas; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


DURGA ( FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before rftetra. 
Medh&tithi (on IX 295) and Kullnka explain that the loes of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers (and even Manu in 
Vn. 69-70) place the capital or fort after the rfistra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi¬ 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of -the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Y&j. 1. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury (jcmakoiatmaguptaye). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VIL 74 vis, that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Paficatantra 
(L 229 and IL 14 ) has a similar verse. B^haspati quoted 
by the R&janltiprak&sa^ p. 202 states titat the Idng should con¬ 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the pec^le and the (wealth) collected by him. Kaut. 
(IL Sand 4) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should be built for offering resistance (to the enemy ) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
fmrts vis. * audaka ’ (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground), 
pOrvaki (mountain one, such as a rooky hill or a cave), 
dhOmma (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protection of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters. 8. 108 'refers to four kinds of durgas. 

Manu Vn. 70, S&nti 56, 35 and 86. 4—5, Visnudharmasutra 
III 6, Matsya 217. 6—7, Agnipur&na 222. 4—5, Visnudhar- 
raottara II. 26. 6-9, EL 323. 16-21, Sukra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga {which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain), mahldurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga ( water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on ail 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
hushes), nydurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VB. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
i^nti 56. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer- 
The Manasollasa (U. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those i)uilt with stones, bricks and mud). The 
Parasur&ma- prat&pa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (R&ja- 
vallabhak&nda, folio 1) and states that tlie wall of a fort may 
i)e of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VIL 75- 
SabhS 5. 36 ( =Ayodhy& 100. 53), Matsya 217. 8. Kam. IV. 60, 
M&nasollfisa UI. 5 ( verses 550- 555), ^kra IV. 6. 12-13, Visnu* 
dharmottara 11. 26. 20-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, br&hinanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnls acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The Nltiv&ky&mrta (durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that Uiere must lie means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it witiiout a pass or without being searched. Kaut. 
(n. 3) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are sdl passed over for want of space. Vide 
the R&jadharmakiiida fp. 28-36 and the R&jadharmakaustubha 
pp. for numerous quotations from the l^nurveda of 

Utonasy. the MahiUt&rata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on durga. 

In the Bsvbda we have frequent mention of cities. In 
6S, 7 Mra Ir said to have shattered seven olUee for Purukutsa 
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and in U. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the daeyus and 
destroyed their cities of ayaa (copper, hatvi dasyUn jnira dyasfr 
nitdrit). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. O, S, XIII. pp, 174-176- 
The TaL S. VI 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with ayas, silver and gold ( harivi ). In the agmr 
cayana as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. I. pp. 15-26). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that P&teliputra had a wall of 
wooden i>alisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. O. 8. vol. XIII. Walls (pr&k&ra), toranas 
(arched gates) and upper stories (attSlakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva 19-10 
the PSndavas are said to have gone out of Hastin&pura from 
ihe gate called Vardham&napura.^ Vide also Asramav&si- 
parva 16. 3. The Mah&bhSrata states that palaces had dancing 
halls (nartanUg&ra) attached to them (Vir&ta*pnTva 22. 16 
and 25-26). ^nti 69, 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and ^nti 86 (4r-15) 
descri^ how cities were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings (samSjal- 
aova ) and what stores they should contain. In the R&m&yana 
(V. 2.50-53) Lahk& is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight stories and mosaic pavements. Ihe Brhateamhit& (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and mMuore* 
ments about palaces, houses &c. (i. e. on v&stuiOstra). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, M, 76 cubits may be built, tiiat the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the queen, crown prince, purbhtta, 
physician See. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bri<du or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in¬ 
dependent of it. Manu VII. 70, 76, Asramav&si 5. 16-17, 
&nti 86. 6-10, Kam. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9fif, ^kra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
( in IX 4 ) describes at great length how the capital was to be 
laid out yi*. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits : the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leading to drona-mukha, sthaniya, the rSstra and pastures 
should be four dandas (16 cubits) in width. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (Scirya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
br&hmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
sudras See. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the image.s of Aparijita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins* 
Laksmf and Madir& (DurgS ?). The principal gates named after 
Brahma, Yama, Indra and Kartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. Tlte 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commoditlM should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
Matsyapurftna (217.9-87) differs from th e above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the Rftjanltiprak&ia 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the R&jadharmakinda pp. 28-36- 
llie.fonner also quotes (pp. 214-219) a long passage from 
the Devfpurtna with regard to the constmotion of a nagara, 
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a punt, a huUa (market), a pttri, a paflam^ and the temples 
of several deities that are to be built in eacli, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other directions. P&nini 
(Vll. 3. 14 pr&c&m gr&managar&u&m) distinguishes between 
gr&ina and nagara, while PataSjali thereon (vol. HI. p. 321 ) 
explains that grSma, ghosa, nagara, and saihvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. The 
V&yupur&na ( 94. 40 ) separately mentions cities ( purini) 
ghosas (hamlets of cowherds), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranltis&ra L 213-258 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other state officeH 
and public buildings, ditches &c. and Yuktikalpataru pp. 22 ff, 
Vftyu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. Sukra (1. 260-267 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the palace in four direc¬ 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal road.s should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he defines ixtdya (a fiMjt-path), 
vithi (a lane ) and murpn as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should l)e no narrow 
street like a padya or vithi, that even in villages the public road 
should lie at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down from their middle and that all houses should face the royal 
road. For a description of Ayodhya vide R&mayapa IL 100. 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
by energetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the K&m&yana (VI. 112. 42 nikianilfiyan- 
IfirapatfS) and the Mah&bh&rata (&di. 221. 36) it appears that the 
roads of the capital were watered. In the Harsacarita (Hi) B&na 
gives a graphic description of Sthipvl4vara (modern Thanosar }. 
For tlie local administration of the capital, vide the dutiw of the 
n&garaka described above (p. 149) from Kautilya (II. 36)- 
From the Paharpur platw ( dated Gupta samvut 159 i e. 478-9 
A. D.) it appears that a nagara-srestbin (the chief of the bankers 
and traders of the capital) was nominated (probably by the 
king ). Vide £. L voL 20 p. 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city (pauramukhyas or paurav^ddhae 
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as in Kau^ilya) appointed to help the Governor of the capital 
(nagaraha ) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagarasresthin is mentioned along v ith others who were 
approached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I. vol. XV 
at pp. 130, 133, dated Gupta sariivat 129 ). Megasthenes (in 
Mc&indle’s ‘ Ancient India Fragment XXXIV p. 187) describes 
the city of Palibothra (Pfttaliputra) and its administration. He 
says that six committees of five each looked to the affairs of the 
city and were respectively in charge of (1) industrial arts, (2 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, ( 3 ) inquiries about births 
and deaths, (4 ) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 

(5 ) manufactured articles, ( 6) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articlwj sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp. 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 Htadia in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround¬ 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for disclmrging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states ( pp. 209-210 of McCrindle’s 
* Ancient India ’) tliat Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Patafijali in his Mahabhasya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in vol. 1 p. 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river ^na, on Pan. 11. 1. 16 ), in vol. H p. 311 (vartika 4 on 
Pan. IV. 3. 66 ) he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in vol. 
n p. 321 ( on Pan. IV, 3.134 ). In Fa-Hien s time (399-414 A.D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then l)elieved to 
have lieen the work of spirits ( vide Legge p. 77 ). Vide Rhys 
Davids’ ‘ Buddhist India ’ pp. 34 41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. C. 

In the BhAgavatapurapa {IV. 18. 30-32 ) it is narrated that 
P:^u, son of Vena, first levelled the earth, established human 
habitations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
P^u people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towna Bhrgu quoted by Sridhara accord* 
ing to R&ianlti-kaustubha defines (n’S.ma as the habitation of 
bjriUunanas, tlwir hired labourers and sQdras, that kharvata is 
oti the bank of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
Rijanltl'kaustubha (pp. 103-4) defines khota as a place where 
brilmuupaa, k^atriyas and vatiyas reside, that a place where all 
otMiten rsgidd Is ohiled a town, that br&hmana householders 
be estftbUshed on soil that Is whitish and has sweet odour, 
kyatrtyas should be wtablished in towns where the soil is reddish 
and wafts a sweet odour and vaisyas on yellowish soil. 



CHAPTER VII 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 


Kaut. (n. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(US) very**' rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon ko6a (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa. Qautania (as 
cited by S. V. p. 46) holds that koto is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Ssntiparra 119. 16 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity 
(of the kingdom ). KSm. Xm. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on koia. SSnti 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharraottara n. 61.17 says that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu YU. 65 says that kosa and the government of the 
irealm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Y&j. (L 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Kam. V. 77 and ^kra L 276-278 say the same. The Rftjataran* 
ginl (VH. 507-508) tells us that king Kalasa of Kashmir 
(1063-1089 A. D.) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and bMrja (birch leaf) to write upon. The principal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neoes> 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the sm^is, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smftis and varied only according to the 
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oominodlty and altto according as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gaut. X. 24, Manu Vn. 130, Visnu Dh. S, DI. 22-23 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kaut. (V, 2), Manu 
( X. 118), Santi 87, Sukra IV. 2. 9-10 permit the king to take 
eveh ch»e-thlrd or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis¬ 
tress ( a/xtd). It' has however tf) lie noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yUceta) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word praiK/j/a (request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to be levied from inferior lands, and he 
oj^ressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
l>e made only once and not twice in the same distress. Santi 
( 87. 26-33) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the i)eople when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
oven your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he 
robs you of ‘ &c.). The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the JunSgadh Inscription of Eudrad&man ( E. I. vol. VUI. 
p. 36 11. 15-16). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva ( 34. 17-18) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( q. l>ee) may search each flower (for honey) but should not 
cut the very ristt just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker ’. Manu ( Vll. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘ just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual Uixes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by *** excessive greed ’. ^nti (88 
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4-6) states that the king should draw (taxes) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men- 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu¬ 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada (verse 49). The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (i^nti 71. 20)^* Manu VII. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots (i. e. prosperity and content¬ 
ment) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( ^nti 88. 7-8). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place (i^nti 
88. 12 and Kara. V. 83-84)***. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity (in his kingdom), the dis¬ 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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ing the merohandiBe (Manu VIL 127“S&nti 87. 13-14)^^. In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by tnem (Ssnti 87. 15). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (VH 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara (a tax), 
while workers (like cooks), artisans (like blacksmiths), Audras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Oaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 32 for the same. But Sukra 
IV. 2.121 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X. 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. K&ra. (IV. 62-64) says that the king’s koia should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
It should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
i)een acquired according to iUstric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosa is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dkarma and 
iirtha, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. Sukra IV. 2-3 remarks 
that kosa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X. 
28-29, Manu VIL 128, VHL 306-308, NSr. (prakirnaka 48) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
(velam) for the protection ho affords. Manu IX. 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas ( in order to return it In the form of rain, as the Baghu- 
vaihSa 1.18 very happily puts it). Kim. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources (called astatwga ) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments vis. agricul* 
ture, trade-routes (both on land and water), the capital, water 
embankments. Catching of elephants, working mines and collect¬ 
ing gold &c., levying wealth (from (Jie rich ), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The M&nasoll&sa (U. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. iSukra ( L 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and ^ould spend 1/2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c.), ministers, inferior oihcials, and his private purse 
or expenses, ^kra IV. 2.26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2. 13 he sets before the king the impossi¬ 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The Mfinasollasa (II. 4. 394. 
397 p. 64) says that the king’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niskas (coins) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellen*, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour th^ by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a txtrban or some 
decwation in return for their wealth^*. He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (mnghas) 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of a sudden on one 
night a god or a platform ( caitya) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necemary money**®. He 
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reoummends many other tricICH and dudgea tor securing money, 
which ere passed over. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya is careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi¬ 
ous and not against others ( V. 2 ‘ duifye^vadhurmke^ 
tHirlfia nelare ^'). Vide Nltivakyamtta (kosa-saniuddeda) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
ParasurSmaprat&pa ( Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury^'*". Sukra IV'. 2.11 advises the king when in financial 
difficulties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over***. Ssnti (88. 29-30) asks*** the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
re<iuest them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gaut X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the w'ages ( leUmi ) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
i^nti 67 and 70. 10, Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 1, Nar. 18. 48, Kaut. 1.13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. *** (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owmer of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners (in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmas&stras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for a tax paid to the king ia ‘ bali Bg. VII. 6. 5 *** and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihft ’ (bringers of 
bali, tribute or tax for the king). In the TaL Br, (n. 7.18. 3) it 
is said * the people bring bali to him ’. In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
tile vaUya is characterized as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since br&hmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat¬ 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. Yol. XHL p. 89 and Fick p. 119 ( as to the evidence 
of the J&takas on taxation). M anu VH 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
B&mSyapa HL 6.11, Visnu Dh. S. HI 22 employ the word ‘ bali ’ 
in the sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of 
AAika (Corpus 11 vol. 1. p. 164) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but liad 
to pay one-eighth share. Here ‘ bali' is contrasted with 
‘ bh&ga ’ which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. 11. 10. 26. 10, Manu 
VH 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Dh. S. ffl. 26-27. The 
word ‘bh&ga’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c, Vide Manu VH. 
130-131, VHL 305, Visnu Dh. 8. HL 25. This meaning of 
• bh&ga ’ is ancient. We saw above (p. 112 ) that bhagadugha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali, 
kctrn, and bh&ga as synonymous. 

The word * sulka ’ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom (Sukranltis&ra IV. 2. 108). 
The Mah&bh&^a on the v&rtika &yasth&nebhyasthak ’ on P&n. 
IV. 2.104 gives saulkika and gaulraika as examples, indicating 
thweby that itulka or toll was levied as a source of income (&ya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sotirces of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants (vide ^nti 71.10 and ^kra IV. 2.13). From this and 
fitom Manu X 119-120 it appears tlmt the principal tax-payers 
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were agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VUL 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of Vardham&na (p, 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
bait, kora, itUka, pratibhoga (pratibhaga in the printed smrti) 
and daT(!4a (fines) goes at once to hell and VardhamSna explains 
kora as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Eulluka), sulka as the twelfth share re¬ 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VH 130, 
Gaut. X 24, Visnu Dh S. IIL 22. Manasollasa (IL 3. 163 p. 44) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also lOth in Gaut.) of the 
yield of grain from land. Brhaspati and the Visnu dharmot- 
tara*** (IL 61. 60-61) quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 262- 
263) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king takes 1 6 of iukadhStiya 
(awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley), 1/8 from 
simbldh&nya (grain in pods), 10th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for majiy years, l/8th from lands sownin the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescril)ed by Kautilya have been indicated in dwcribing 
the duties of the sltSdhyaksa. Sukra (IV. 2.121-122) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial watbr-c<mrse or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut. (H. 1) provides that the king 
may show favour ( (mugraJta ) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions ipanhdra) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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deletion. It has already been stated that according to t^e 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was onensixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow¬ 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes (Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land'tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of tile produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
b") drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu VU. 130, Gaut. X. 25. Visnu Dh. S. lU. 24, 
MunasolUsa (11. 3. 163 p. 44) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
b* be analogous to modern income-tax. The ^ihranltisfira 
IV. 2. 128 makes the tax to be 5*9 on the interest earned by 
money-lending.*** Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VD. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. IQ. 25, Visnudharmottara D- 
6i. 61-63 and M&nasoll&sa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
(like sandal-wood ), medicinal plants (like t/ufiUci ), rasji (salt 
&c.), flowers, roots (like turmeric ), fruits, leaves (like palm 
leaves), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water { Mit. on Yaj. H. 
263). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. 01. 29 state that the sulku 
is l/20th part on merchandise for sale ( bought and sold in the 
country itself) which is interpreted by some (like Haradattu 
and Nandapapdita) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
R&janltiprakSsa (p. 264) explains that the king is entitled only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
sale price of merdiandise. Manu VDL 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medh&tithi 
and Kulluka show. The Visnu Dh. 8. (ill 29-30) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one4wentieth on gtmds imported frmn a foreign 
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country. Y&j. IL 261 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Eaut. (U. 21) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls (dulk&dhyaksa) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com¬ 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchement of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of omla, upanayajia, godanu, or for 
the observance of a vrata or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily availabie should be allowed 
to be imported without charge***. He further says (1122) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities (as a general rule) and prescribes varying rates 
(1.'6,1/10, 1/15, 1 20, 1/25 ) on different kinds of articles. In 
IL 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kuutilya gives 
further rules soma of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz, that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pregnant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries. A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
masas and so on. The Manasoll&sa (IL 4. v\. 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours (veid-pura) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth (of the price of goods brought) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Motupalli 
pillar Inscription**® of the Kakatlya king Ganapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D.) issues (E. I. vol. XII p. 195) a charter of security 
(abhaya^Ssana) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif¬ 
ferent countries, islands and continents: ‘ when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former icings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
dec.; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the hxed 
iulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross¬ 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous¬ 
ness ; the ^ulka fixed is os follows About iiilka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. S. (1.10.15-16) prescrilwM 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article (which 
w totally exempted). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silara 
king Rattaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
fxtdiija^ was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country (dvJpAntar&yata-vahitr4t) and one golden 
dfinntjfa had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamullya excepting Cemulya (modern Clieul) and 
Candrapura. Vide E. 1. vol. III. p. 292 at p. 301. Sukra (IV. 2 . 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the suine 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take either 
1/16,1/20 or 1,32 from the vendee or vendor; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell hi-s goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nftr. 
(sambhuya-samutthSna verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be u,sed by srotriyas (br&hmanas learned in the Vedas ) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade; the gifts received by br&hmanos, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man's shoulders—on all these 
no tnilka must be levied. The exemption of brfthmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
vol. D. pp. 143-145. Oaut, X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. 8. D. 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I. 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Matra. Vm 394 exempt a learned 
brihmana, the women of all varaas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, dOdras that do menial work 
sttch as waidtlng the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the crlj^le, an old man of 70 years or 
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more. Though these really required more protection than most 
people, humanity and higher feelings made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
N&rada (VI. 14) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise.**' The Mit. on Yaj. II. 4 states that the six exemp¬ 
tions mentioned in Gaut. (VIII. 12-13) apply only to a very 
learned brfthmana and not to all brahmanas, Manu. VII. 133 
provides that a king even when ho has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the VaijayantI 
explains Visnu Dh. S. Ill, 26 as referring only to learned 
br&hmanas. The Ramiyana (HI. 6. 141**'" states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of mtims ( ascetics ) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him (Yaj. I. 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. HI. 28 and Visnudharmottara H. 61. 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. 

Kant, in H. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king. It is not possible to explaiti many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
itiaking grants of a village and the like, it is Ui-aial for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called jwW/.ilm, which word 
occurs in Kautilya and also in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Khftravela (in the 2nd century B. 0., E. 1. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where wo read 'ba/nfianamtm jdtnn jHinliQnim dadafi'. In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e. g. in the Hirahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. 
vol. I. p. 6)and*** the Omgvidu plate of Vijayaskandavarman 
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( E. L 15 p. 250). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. pp. 864-865 and note* 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘Pandyan kingdom’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta &§tri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be discussed in the next 
section about ‘ law and justice ’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Eaut. (U. 12) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king (Visnudharmasutra III. 55). According 
to Manu VUl. 39 and Medh&tithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half (or some share | &c.) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and minerals. The ParasurSmapratSpa **•“ 
quotes a verse: ‘ Brahm& arranged that the king was (to be) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth,’ 
while Eat. (16-17 ) says ( vide note 243) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth ; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at all. Since human beings' reside on it (land) 
their (qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared ’. For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied | as State dues on imported salt. 
Eautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 
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salt and sugar (alonagulacchobhamoalavana-—guda—ksobbam), free from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
flowers; with these and other immnnities of eighteen kinds it must be ex¬ 
empted &c. * (evamidikehi affharaeajdtiparthirehi). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Pailava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
from vilU^es in South India in £. I, vol. 24 p. 296 and a cof^perplate grant 
of the Sil2hira king Aparajita dated sake 915, where in granting a garden 
to a bra hman a occur the following word^ ‘ waff’s WfOVenflfVIWt 

» fWs in ' Important Inscriptions from 
Baroda' vd. 1 edited by Mr. A. S, Cadre (p. 55 at p. 61). 
appears to mean the ' fine levied for vidating a virgin or her modesty V 
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M&nasoll&sa (n. 3. verses 332 and 361) asks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. RudradSman (150 A. D. ) boasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bcUi, iiclka and bhaya levied 
according to the sSstras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. I. vol. VUL p. 36 at p. 44 ). Kaut. (IV. 1) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &c.) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut, (II. 31-32) 
and MfinasolUsa (11. 3, pp. 44-58) deal w ith this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi*** on Manu VIII. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXVI. p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allow'ed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 

Ihe king recovered a sort ot road cess through officers 
called antapala ( guardians of borders •^r boundaries) vie. li 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, Ith minor quadrupeds, and one 

ma^ on a load carried on a man's shoulders (Eaut. H 21 p. 111). 
Sukra FV. 2.129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gumbiing balls, from players, 
gingers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difficult position. Similarly it allows the 
king (in difficulty) to take the wealth of usurers, of low people, 
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of heretics and prostitutes, as the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king.'** 

The B&jatarahginl (VU. 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing ^r&ddha at Gays. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikram&ditya Y found near Oadag dated iake 934 
(1012-13 A. D. ) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( E. I vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
king of Apahilav&d, Siddhar&ja (1094-1143 A. D. ), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to Soman&tha at the frontier town B&huloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which Siddharftja remitted for the sake of and at the inter- 
v'ention of his mother; vide Bom. G. vol. I. part 1 p. 172 and 
Prabandha-cint&mani (p. 84, Tawney ). 'The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify SiddharSja. but 
this shows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The MftnasollSsa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king oven to 
resort to alchemy. •** 

A question may lie asked: what were the means of preven¬ 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes? Kaut. (VU. 5. pp. 276-277) cites at great length 
tiie causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
‘ not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth ’. He then states that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king. In another 
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place Kautilya (XUI. 1) suggests*” that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘ we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c.) but if he does not 
agree to hestow favours we shall go to another countrySo the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kautilya. Sftnti 87. 36 says*”* that if the vaisyas {gomnuh. 
who hore the brunt of taxation) were neglected, they may dis¬ 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu (VII. 111- 
112) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king¬ 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. (I. 340-341 ) is even 
more emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with w'ealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along v ith 
his relatives. ‘ The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.’ KitySyana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs*** sin.’ Sukra*** (II. 319-321 and 370) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. 'Fhe 
Nltiv&ky&mrta***“ refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called in Kaut. and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu danda means * punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
ko&a (acc. to S. V. p. 46 ).*•* In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &o. The word senani 
occurs in Rg. X. 84. 2 where Manvu (martial Fury) is invoked 
to be the Commander. Rg. VI. 75 is full of references to 
bows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &c. Ksm. (Xm. 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
( powerful) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the (king’s) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur¬ 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. maula (hereditary), bhrta ot bhrtaka or bhrtya 
{hired troops), ireni (guild troops), mUra (troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories), nmitra (troops that once belonged 
to the enemy ), aiavi ot 5tavika (wild tribes as troops). Vide 
Kaut.**® IX. 2 (first sentence), Kam. XVIH. 4, Agnipurana 242. 
1-2, Manasollasa (II 6, verse 556 p. 76). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troqps is superior to each later 
one. Maula troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. (IX. 2) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
oa the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose anoestora 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The 8abha- 
parva 5.63 appears to refer to four kinds (omitting ireni and 
amitra) and Yuddhak&nda 17. 24 refers to five (omitting ireni). 
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The Asramav&sikaparva®^* (7.7-8) names five kinds (except 
anUlra ) and states that maula and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and sreni armies > 
Manasollftsa defines the atavika*** army as consisting of m^adas, 
tnlecchaa and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amitni troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the R&janltiratn&kara (p. 38) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy Kam. XVIH. 7 
says that the fttavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
ntidryds and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
fK^fui/uiris and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered¬ 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie¬ 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Earn. XVIH. 
5-9. Kaut. (IX. 2 ) states that an amitra army led by an Hrya 
is superior to wild tril)e troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as tlangerous as snakes. By ^renl-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom he 
refers elsewhere as ‘ vartasastropajivinah ’ ( vide p. 89 above ). 
Ah it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them¬ 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed inU> his service by a king in case of need and w ere 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
* srenl-bala Differing from the acaryas that troops composed of 
hr&hmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for en¬ 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army of 
kratriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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yaisyaH and sudras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of br&hmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.*** Vide H. Dh. vol. II. jq?. 122-123 for discuasion on the 
question whether br&hmanas could become soldiera In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 ( cr. ed. chap. 94) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaisya, k^triya or brihmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows ^at soldiers of castes other 
than k^atriyas were nut unheard of in the Epic age. K&m. IV. 

( 63, 65, 67 ) says that the hereditary army (pitr-pait&maha) 
should consist mostly of k^atriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of MahSr&ja Dharasena II (252 Valabhi samvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D. ) Bbat&rka, the founder of the Valablu dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhtrta, mitra and srepi troops (Gupta lascriptions p. 165). 
^kra (n. 137-139) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. Ssnti (101. 3-5) describes 
in what respects soldiers from O&ndh&ra, Sindliu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere (verse 6) 
and that men from the border (i. e. bhtlUut and kcmxirtaa accord¬ 
ing to Nilakaptba) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaku 111 (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian (auttar&patha), 
Deccan (d&ksinatya), Draraila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Qurjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, vk. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(caturahga bala). K&m. XVIU. 24 says that /xi/a is sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
together with TRon^m (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
l^ti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six ahgas (the well- 
known four plus kosa and roads for traffic). According to 
Kautllya (H 2, VH 11) and Kim. XIX. 62 ^e destruction of 
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the enemy's forces and vich^ry depended on elephants. *“ ^nti- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the infantry pre¬ 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain ^nti (59. 41-42) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four (elephants etc.), 
visti (labourers or porters who gave free laboxir and were only 
fed but were paid no wages), boats, spies, and guides (deifika). 

Vide ^nti 121. 44 also. In the Mah&bh&rata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Viritaparva ( 65. 6) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna; Bhismaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and (95. 32-33) 
Bbagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhima. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( R&m&yana VB. 64. 2-4 ). In the 
Dasakum&raoarita Vni the cynical jester Vihftrabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, <if ed. of 1919). 
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Megasthenes (in Fragment XXVII p. 68) speakg of the camp 
of Sandrakottos (Candragupta Maurya) that had 400000 men, 
notes (in Fragment LVI) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants (p. 141, McCrindle ), that the king 
of Horatae (SurSstra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants (thid p. 150) and that even the P&udyun 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
(ibid. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records &c. ’ vol. Lp. 213 
for the armies collected by Harsa in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother (viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva (60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that w^hen 
Drona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 ukmuhtxiiH from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became SenUpati and the PSnduva.s 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhipls and the P&ndavas could oppc^e to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtar&stra Yudhisthiru 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle canie to the colossal figure of 1660020006 ( Strlparva 
26. 9 ).**• The Udyogaparva gives (155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an ak^uhinl: 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an array called mui, 10 sends ~- 
prktnxL, 10 prlanas=rdkini, 10 rahinis—dhmjini, 10 dhixtjMs ^ 
truiiU and 10 cnmBs»aksauhinl. The Kauravas had eleven 
ak^hinls and the P&ndavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one ak^auhipl contained 21870 elephants, the sams 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers.*** 
But if tiie other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva 
155. 28-29 b: 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis-sen&mukha or 
gulma, 3 gulmas’Bgana and there were ayutas (10 thousands) 
of ganas in the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva (2.19^2) 
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differs from both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 33 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants (nar& dasa hayascasan pSdarak^h 
samantata^). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijayanti says that patti consists of three horses, hve foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to sen&mukha and that sen&mukha, gulma, gana, v&hini, prtana, 
oamQ, anlkinl represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anlkinis are equal to an aksauhini. 
The Nltiprak&iiki”® gives a table of groups from /xtUi to 
ah^uhivi and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thoui^and foot-soldiers and each horse¬ 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers ( VIL 3-10 ). 
Manu VU. 193 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Mah&bh&rata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhisma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 ( Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstadyumnas-tathottaram). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ' cakra-raksau ’ 

( vide Bhisma 54. 76, 108. 5, Drona 91, 36. Karpa 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great w’arriors wore drawn by four horses e. g. 
AdL 198. 15, Udyoga 48. 50, Dropa 145. 81. Udyoga 83.15-21 
describe the chariot of Kmpa and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Bg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Bg. V. 30.1, V, 36.5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Bg. i- 118. 3, L 157. 3, X. 41. 1). Qhatotkaca, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
dakranltisiya (IL140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
tlM army. Five or six foot^oldlers made a patU over which there 
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was an officer called ixithpa, over 30 pattip&las there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called 3at&nlka> 
who had as his assistants an officer called anuiatika, a sen&ni 
and a lekhaka (scribe); the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called nOyaku ( compare modern “ naik ”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
tlieir position. Ayodhya 100. 32 ( =SabhS 5. 48) asks; ‘ 1 hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soMiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment ’. 
Both NSr. (8ambhuya-22) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The Mftnasollftsu 
(IL 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always he honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should Iw made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
ard heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megastbenes ( Frag¬ 
ment XXXIV p. 88) describes tile organisation of the Indian 
army: ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the foiuth of horses, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times cliariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Harsacarita (particularly in the 7th 
ucchvSsa) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Mah&bhirata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide Sabhs 53. 5 (for 
K&mboja and Oandhfira horses), Udyoga 86. 6 (horses from 
B&lbi), Dropa 125. 25 and Bauptika 13. 2 (Kimboja horses). The 
Harsacarita n speaks of the best homes as coming fitnn Vanftyu, 
Aratta, Kimboja, Sindhudesa and Piraslka. Sukra lays down 
cortain practical rules about the army (IV. 7. 379-390 ). He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king should open separate shops for goods repaired by soldiera, 
that no amy ititould be nacamped at one place lor more than a 
year, that eoldiers should not outer the village witlMOt the 
king’s permission, that reoelpta riumld he taken fttm addiem 
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for payments made to them and they should he furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of thoKe rules are very old. 
The Udyogaparva** 37. 30 mentions among iwrsons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Artha^tru contains an elaborate discussion (in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organisation of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of br&hmapas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment (skandhav&ra) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle grounds, 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements t>r formations ( lyuhaa) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in Mirgaslrea (when the 
crops sown in the rainr are ready) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10 T1 ) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purohUa, mfnapati or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of gocni character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial (Jovernor or the officer in 
charge of boundaries ( aiitapala ), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one i^ainst the other. The encampment of an army 
is to he made on a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the nSyaka {the chief of 
the army), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Dispute'!, drinking, bolding merry gather¬ 
ings () and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and tiM sycton of passes should be enforced (X. 1). Vanaparva 
(15. 14,19) also refers to the syston of passes and the fact that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dv&rak& was 
besieged by ^Iva. From Udyoga 151. 58 (cr, ed. 149. 53), 
195.12-19 (cr. ed. 196.12-19) it appears that markets, prosti¬ 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (senftniveia or 
skandh&v&ra) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yqjama in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments (like tweezers), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women (nurses) looking after the 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words (Kaut. X. 3). The Bhismaparva 
120. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads (from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhlsma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers ( ti^ti) were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river gluUs, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour.^* Each commander 
bad some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhisma had 
a golden t&la tree as his standard (Bhl^aparva VI. 17. 18, 
t&lena mahati Bhlsmah paiicat&rena ketun&). In X. 6 Kautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhae) called danda, bhoga. 
mandala, asanihata and the subdivisions such as gomutrik&, 
makara &c. In Kim. XVHL 48-49, XIX. 40 ff., Manu VII. 
187-191, Nltipraki4ik&, chap. 6 and in the Mahibbirata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanapaiva (285. 6-7) refers to Rivana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of IT^anas and 
of B&ma’s army according to B&rhaspatya rules. The Asraroa- 
visikaparva 7.15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padmu 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanas. Kautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Birha.spatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75.27, 87. 22-24, Kurnaparva 11. 14 and 28 
mention certain vytihas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
Minasollisa H 20 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-185, Agnipurina 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyfihas. Though Kautilya recommend 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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Mah&bhfirata holds up a high ideal. The Bhismaparva21.10 
remarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The i^nti- 
parva (95.17-18) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhismaparva (L 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the il^uravas and the Psndavas are set out, such as 
one should fight only with one similarly equipped (i. e. a foot' 
soldier with a foot^ldier and so on), one'should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour. Ap. Dh. S. IL 5.10.12, Glaut. 
X. 17-18, Y&j. L 326, Manu VH 90-93, &nti 95.7-14,96.3, &nti 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143.8, Karna 90.111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sankha (quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. I. 326 ), 
Baud. Dh. S.I. 10.10-12, Vfddha.-H&r!ta VII 226, Brhat-Par&sara 
X. p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, YuddharkSnda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these ( that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here. Gaut. ( X. 17-18 )”* states: ‘ no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins bis hands (in supplication for life), whose hair 
are dishevelled (in fiying), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree (in flight), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brfthmapa’. VrddhapHirlta VIL 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (VU. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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(or oonoealed) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapons the points of which are biasing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand (in supplica* 
tion), nor one with flying hair (in flight), nor one who sits 
down or says * I am thine nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier should not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off his 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a br&hmana nor should one who is 
not a king (or noble) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. 8. L 
10.10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( kandn). 
^nti 95. 11 also does the same. S&nti (95.13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when bis wounds are healed.^* 
^nti adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission). These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn¬ 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un¬ 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
(Frag L p- 32) ‘ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
(piite unmolested.* Mann Vll. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medhfttithi on V]]. 32 arks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly hrfthmapas)* 
The rule in gudUffuddha (fight with maces or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel (Salyaparva 
60. 6}. But thic rule was violated by Bhlma when he struck 
Duryodhana on the thigh with his mace. Duryodbana recounts 
(in ^ya 61) all the bad deeds of Efsna and the Pipdavss and 
the only reply that BIrspa makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
( such as the slaying of Abbimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time >. The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhlsma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dropapaiva 154 
and 163.16 ff we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Qaut. X. 41, Manu VIL 206, Bhagavadgita 11 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya (Glti II. 31-33), honour and fame (Gita U. 34-35), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Yij. 1 324, Manu VII. 88-89), 
protection of br&hmaoas (Ap. Dh. S. U. 10. 26. 2-3). Vbnu Dh. 

S. UL 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
^anti (98. 40-41 ) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. (1 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c.) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yiMjins, that each step of those who do not flee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Aivamedha); the king (the meister) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu VU. 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro¬ 
fession of ann.s. Vide RAjanItiprak&aa p. 407. Par&sara (UL 31) 
and Brhat-Parft4ara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fightii^ attains imparbhable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to chooee him as 
their Lord (UL 34-35). Parisara UI. 36 is a verse which is 
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one ot the two quoted by Kaut. (X 3) when soldiers are to be 
urged on to fight. Eautilya (in X 3) advises that the king him¬ 
self and his mantrin and purohUa should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedio and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom¬ 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the officers under him should address the army ab 
follows:—‘a hundred thousand (panas) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince, .a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti (a battalion), twenty for 
bringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all soldiers’. E&m. (XIX 18-31) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Kaut.) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men¬ 
tioned. Vide also M&nasoll&sa IL 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promisee. Gaut. (X. 20-33) prescrilws that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or -elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver), 
Ktm. XIX 21-23, ^kra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
frmn ancient times. Even in the Egreda sevmal weapons Me 
mentioned e. g. isti (Eg. V. 52.6, V. 57.2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows (V, 57. 2, VI. 75.17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ahkusa (of Indra in VUI17.10, X. 44. 9), paratni (X 28.8), 
kn>5pa (probably a dagger, inX,22.10), vajra made of ayas 
(X 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda*** 116. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men’. In Tai. S. 1. 5. 7. 6 it is 
said**” that when a mmidh is offered into Ore with the mantra 
‘ indhin&g-tvi iiatam him&h ’ the sacrificer dischargee against his 
enemy the iataghni (weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nltiprak£4ika 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atharvaveda! 16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘ weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ (1880), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13tb 
century A. D. Mr. O. T. Date's‘Art of war in Ancient India' 

(London 1929), Dr. P. C. Chakravarti’s work (1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar's book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mah&bh&rata 
(e. g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also are passed over here. Vide Hop. 
kins’ paper in J. A. O. S. Vol. XHI pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu* 
dragupta (middle of 4tb century A.D) contains a long list of we¬ 
apons (C. I ! m pp. 6-71.**®" One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fiire-arros were known to our ancient and medieval 
works, ^kra refers to gunpowder called agyucurm in II 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns (IV. 7. 209-211) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 ( viz. the mixing of five polos of salt¬ 
petre, one pala of sulphur and one polo of coal powder). The 
l§ukranltis&ra is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the 13th or 14th century when cannon came to be 
used in Europe for the first time. Both in the RSmiyana and 
the Mab&bh&rata the word iatagkni (killing a hundred people) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhakftnda*" 3.13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lank& hundreds of iron iataghnTs, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, bad been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lanke in the Sundarak&nda chap. 2, it 
is said that iiataghnis and shlas were like the hair on the head of 
Lank& (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dviravatl (Dv&rkfl) besieged by Silva, in which it is said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ahkusas, ^ataghnls &c. In Adi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16,284.5, 
290. 24, Dropa 156. 70, Earna II. 8, ^alya 45.110 the dataghni b 
mentioned, but it b impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva 284. 31 it appears that the sataghnis 
were dbcharged with force by the hands and bad wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the iiataghnl employed by Ohatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199.19 sataghnis are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva 284 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjarasa (resin from Sal tree) had been collected. 
In the Harivamsa ( Bbavbyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasiihha by Hiranyakasipu were blazing sataghnis 
(sataghnibhbca dlpt&bhir-dandairapi sudfirunaib) In R&m&yana 
VU. 32. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala (club) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Asoka fiowers. 
The Sundarak&nda couples together iutaghni and musala ( 4. 18). 
It looks probable that resinous i>owder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheeb and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There b no description of smoke due to tatagbnb. 
Hopkins (J. A. O. S. XITI pp 299-303 ) holds that gun];>owder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and In the present 
state of our knowledge thb view seems to be correct. 

The NltiprakSsika (chapters 2-5) nam« and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four cla«.se8 vis. mukta (thrown 
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or diBcharged mioh as arrows), amukta (not thrown such as 
swords ), muktSmukta (thrown and "not thrown, such as aatras 
which after discharge can be taken back) and mantramukla 
( astras which cannot be taken back), The AgnipurSna (249- 
252 ) and the Visnudharmottara (U 178-182 ) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda (both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta { discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &c.), panimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or (oniara ), mukULraukta (like a prasa ', amrkta 
(sword ) and niyuddha or b&buyuddha ( wrestling). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and puranas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt aalrividtjU either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kusa and Lava; certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign* 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurana (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Parasurtimaprat&pa (Rajavallabhak&nda folios 
9-12 ) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta¬ 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmay&mala, 

The Mah&bb&rata is careful to point out that au army consti* 
tutes the most inferior kind of hala (i)ower). Udyogaparva 
( 37. 52-55) states that tnila is of five kinds viz. brute force 
( bOhubala ), that due to the acquisition of ministers ( amatya- 
l&bha), that derived from wealth (dhanal&bha ), that from noble 
descent (a6A(;d/'i5a/a) and the power of wisdom (prajiiabala), which 
last is the bwt of all. These are quoted by the Budhabhusana 
p. 79. In ^intL 134. 8 it is said *** that there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said * everything is wholesome to 
the powerful' (Asramav&si 30. 24). In Adi 175.45 a warrior's 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
hrihmanas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHRT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in VIL 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) ‘ a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is conunended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken'. According to 
Manu Vn. 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeavour or policy. Y&j L 352 is similar to Manu VU. 208. 
In VJL 9 Eautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend^. The Mah&- 
Uiirata (S&nti 138.110) states ‘ no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else; friends or enemies are made by wealth (or objects 
pursued by a person)’.* Kim. VUL 52 says the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines ‘ in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cheriidi enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
i^reedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none’, ^nti (80. 3) says* that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec* 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui¬ 
red. Karnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe¬ 
rently vix. natural {aahqja), acquired by conciliatory words, 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one’s prowess. Kam. (IV. 74) 
says that a mitra is oi four kinds vis. by birth (such as one’s 
father’s father, mother dec.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities.* According to K5m. (IV. 75-76) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity (of heart), liberality, bravery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purus&rthas, dharma, artha and k&ma (Kam. IV. 72). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala i. e. of inter-state relationship. Kaut. VL 2 
and VII, Manu VIL 154-211, AsramvSsiparva 6-7, Yaj. L 345- 
348, KSm. Vin-XI, AgnipurSna 233 and 240, Visnudharmottara 
IL 145-150, Nltiv&ky&mrta pp. 317-343, R&janitiprakasa pp. 316- 
330, Nltimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six pupru at great length. As the Kautiliya is probably 
the earliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it Is presented here. The 
Nltiv&ky&mrta (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Slautilya. 

The ytMjak^ma (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
{sama) and exertion (vy&y&ma). The latter achieves the com¬ 
pletion of works undertaken, while iaim brings about the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of undertakings. The (proper) 
employment of the six ffutttM (sandiU &c .) is the source of sama 
and vy&y&ma. What results {uday^i) from these six gunas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon hiunan and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are mya and apami^. Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the human causes from which results 
yogak^ma (welfare); apamya (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss (or an unfavourable state). In VI1 ( last verse) 
KautUya says that a king who understands naya and is endowed 
with the Stmaguvas and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, Uiough originally he may have a small king¬ 
dom. The mapdala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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is called vijigi^ (the ambitious ruler or conqueror ). K&m. VIU 
6 defines^ vijiglqu as a king who aspires to extend his terri¬ 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforta In verses 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kings this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran¬ 
disement at the expense of one’s weak neighbours. A vijiglsu 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities (called itmasanipat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An ari (actual or potential enemy) is a king 
or kings who are tbe immediate neighbours on the circum¬ 
ference of the kingdom of the vijigl^. From this it follows 
that ari may comprehend one king, two kings or more who are 
the immediate neighbours of the vijiglsu. But it should be 
remembered as insisted upon by the Nltiv&ky&m^^ (p. 321 
tha6 there is no inflexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friendship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose (or object) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
(iri (a real or potential enemy). A mitra (friend of the vijiglsu) 
is he who is separated (from the vijiglsu) by the intervention of 
the kingdom of the ari. A iatru is a neighbouring ruler posses¬ 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy ^ (detailed in KauV 
VI. 1). The yatavya (to be attacked or invaded by the vijiglsu) 
is an ari who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya ari is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijigl^. A iatru is an ari 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
That enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and ie then called ydtavya‘’^\ one who has no support or 
has only a weak support is to be extirpated; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last (i.e. who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (&iiraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend (K&m. Vni. 60). So that a icdru 
is of four sorts (yStavya, ucchedya, pidanlya, kar^ianlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without mantra and a strong 
army, while one who b strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a iatnt or a mitra are of 
three kinds, sahaja, krtrima and prakrta. A sahaja (natural) 
friend is one who is related through one’s parents (such as 
maternal or paternal aunt's son); one who is resorted to for wealth 
or safety is krtrima (acquired) i. e. one who has obliged the 
vijiglsu or has been under his obligations; and the king who is 
next to the neighbour (i. e. who is separated from the vijiglsu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is prikita (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory). 

A sahaja enemy is one who is born of the same family (such as 
a step-brother), a A-r/nmo is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists (L e, one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the vijiglsu), while the immediate neighbour is a 
prakrta enemy. The Mit. on Yaj. L 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of satru. The 
Visnudharmottara (II. 145. 15-16) and the AgnipurEna (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prEk^ is really k^ima. 
K&m. VUl 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krtrima. 
Although it is possible that the vijigisu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kings, the one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front (purastat) of the vijiglsu. 
Therefore in front of the vijiglsu come in order the ari (imme¬ 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is next 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijiglsu 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes the mUni- 
mitn (friend of the friend of the vijiglsu) and then arimitra- 
raitra (ally of the enemy’s friend). When the oh is said 
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to be in front of the vijiglsu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to be in the rear of the vijiglsu 
( paicat ) and is called pSr^vigrUha ** (lit one who may 
seize or attack the heels). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijiglsu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the pSrsnigrSha is called Ukranda (lit. one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijiglsu). He would ordinarily be a 
friend being separated from the vijiglsu by the realm of the 
p&rsnigr&ha. The friend of the p&r^igrSha ( who would be 
immediately next after the akranda) is called p&rsnigtShSs&ra 
and the friend of the ikranda who would be beyond the p&rs- 
nigrShSs&ra is called &krandi8&ra. A madhyatm ^ king is one 
whose realm is close to (is on the border of) that of the vijiglsu 
and that of the on (the immediate enemy in front) and who is 
capable of helping (or favouring) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina¬ 
tion. An uddsina king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijiglsu, his enemy in front and the madhyama, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above three kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Kulluka on Manu. VH. 153 
differs from this explanation i. e. the ud&sina is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijigf^, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijiglsu. The Mit on Yij. 
I. 345 observes that the udftslna also is of three kinds and the 
pritofta udftslna is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state {vijiglsu) by two intervening States; the 
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madhy^a (or madhyastha acc, to NltivSkyararta p. 318) is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijigisu and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
reason. It will have been noticed that the vijigisu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udaslna are independent catagories, while 
four out of the remaining eight others viz. mitra, mitramitra 
ikranda, ftkrandSsara can be grouped under vijigisu, while the 
other four viz. arimitra, arimitramitra, parsnigraha and parsni- 
gr&h&sSra may be grouped under ari. It is therefore that Manu 
(Vn. 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (vijigisu, satru, 
madhyama and udaslna) as the muUi (basis) of the mandala 
theory and Kam. Vlll. 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Kam. VIIT 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mUra, 
tuimhut and ripti (enemy) only Kautilya says that the man¬ 
dala is constituted as explained above by twelve prakrtis. Usa- 
nas was of the same opinion (Kara. VIII. 22) and Kara. (Vni. 41) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a mandala of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people^. Kam. (Vin 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis¬ 
ters, rilstra, durga, kosa, bala) different writers held that the 
raand^I^ comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvatlvil&sa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints Uianas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21,108 and that 
other writers speak also of 4, 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prakrtis. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisions. Even Manu (VH 157) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
five elements of sovereignty from ani&tya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve** come to 72. It is to this that the 
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Dadakum&racarita ( VUL p. 144) refers when speaking of the 
tree of 7uim that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves (dvisaptatipra- 
krtipatrah ... nayavanaspati^). The central idea of the man- 
dala was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
States, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Kaut (VL 2) also refers to this 
number 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
(rHjaprakrtis ) and 60 (five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve) are styled ( dravyaprakrtis ). The i^ntiparva (59. 70-71) 
also refers to a mandala of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N. N. Law’s ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandala. The theory of 
mandala has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies (at least potential) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a hostile intermediate State. It suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by position and 
probabilities. The diagram below will^ illustrate the idea. 
Manu (VII.177 and 180) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the udislna and the satru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. Medh&tithi (on Manu VH. 177 ) remarks that 
even an ally may become an enemy if his interest so requires 
(noarihagatiwUUcai mitramapyarirbhatxtli ). 

Kautilya** relates the theory of mandala to the theory of iaktin 
(already referred toonp. 171) and the six-fold policy (sadgunya). 
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Everything secures success (i.e. his and his kingdom’s happiness) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the ralctis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
saktis may employ the six gunas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methods. Differing from Vatavyadhi (who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha) and for once agreeing 
with the acaryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The SarasvaUvilasa (p. 42 ) 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text. ^ Kautilya defines the six as follows^ 
Sandhi'^ means making an arrangement or agreement; vigraha 
means taking up a hostile attitude; Stsami means an attitude of 
indifference; yana means preparing (for attacking one’s enemy ); 
mithiraya means taking shelter ( with another powerful king ); 
ilvoidhibhava means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitude to another. He then states that a king who is 
loss strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoever thinks ‘ the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can I hurt 
him ’ may remain indifferent (or neutral) in his own State, one 
who is endowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerful ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can l;o accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhibh&va 
somewhat differently, vi*. dvaidhlbhava is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide Vi^pudharmottara^ 11.150.3-5 and Mit. on 
Y&j. L 346. Some say that samsraya means seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the ud&sina or madhyama king. Kautilya (book VH) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gpinas and so do 
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Manu m 160 ff, KSm. IX-XVl, Vlsnudharmottara IL 145-150, 
Asnipaiina 240, M&nasollfisa pp. 94-116, Bftjanitiprak&sa pp. 
324-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space 
allow. Manu (VH. 162-168) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. E!&m. IX. 2-18 and Agni 240 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Esm. defines them. His treatment is based 
on Kaut. VIL 3. Eaut. ( VH. 3) says that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the leader in a circle of 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peace on 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and his 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of 
offering the army are of three kinds vie. atrnQmi^ (lit. offering 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that the king 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his 
army would present himself when called ), Otmiraksaya (saving 
himself, where the condition is that the comraander-in-chief or 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), adr^ta- 
jmrutja {lit in which no person is definitely prescribed, where 
the agreement is that some one on the king’s behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called daiiKfopnnala 
(lit in which submission is made with the army). Bandhis 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiopanata ) are 
parikraya (lit price, where by offering the treasury the other 
elements of rajya are kept free), upujruha (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder), kapQla 
(lit broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money 
has to be paid). Sandhis called deiopomta (submission with 
offer of territory) are (where a part of the realm is ceded 
and the rest saved from the invader), ucchtnna ( where all the 
realm except the capital which has been deprived of all its 
wealth is offered ), apikraya where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, paribhU^a where the agreement is to 
pay more than the produce of the land. K&m. adds some 
varieties and remarks (IX. 21-22) that upafidm (offering a 
present) is the only sandlU (of which all the rest are varieties) 
in his opinion, that only the maitra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, money or anything else) does not 
come under upabsra.^ Efim. IX. 20 and M&nasollfiaa ( H 11. 
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pp. 94-*95) speak of four sandhis, maitra, paraaparopakdra (agree¬ 
ment to help each other), aambandhaja (by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upahdra. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
furnished by the Lekhapa&c&sik& which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of Vai^kna in aafnvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Y&dava king Sihghana of Devagiri who is styled 
mah&rUjMhirdja and Lftvapyaprasftda (LavanaprasSda) a Vaghela 
king who is styled ravaka and 7mh5marf4alesmra, whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G. Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Kam. 
IX. 23-26 and AgnipurUna 240.10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, Kftm. (DC 27-41) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends sandfu and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( Eolm. IX. 59 ). Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book XU (a ). In Vll. 

12 when dealing with agreements lietween kings, about under¬ 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima¬ 
layas.** K&in. X 15 ( = Agni 240. 19 ) says that unra (hostile 
attitude) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land (seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses). due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman), 
due to words ( cutting speech) and due to wrongs. E&m. X 2-5 
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( «< Agni. 240. 20-24) enlarges upon the 16 ways in whloh 
vigraha (hostility ) springs, such as seising the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &o. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz. land, ally and^wealth—Kftm. X 
26-28). Eaut. VII15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( daif^ooanala^Ua ), while Vll. 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
dan^opamyi ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him). Yama means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijiyigu whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and whose subjects are contented on account of 
his good qualities ( KSm. XI. 1). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurana (228.1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijiglsu should start on an 
Invasion or when the enemy is plunged in. calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is yalavya ( chosen for 
attack) an ambassador (duta) should be sent ( K&m. XIL 1) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the MahabhSrata (Udyoga 83. 5-7 ) it is said that Krsna 
started as an envoy from the P&ndavas to the Kauravas at the end 
of tarad (autumn) on the Bevatl naksatra in the month of 
E&rtika (verse 7, Kaumude mdsi revatyam iaradante himagame). 
In the Puripas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara II 176 and 
Agnipur&na 236.1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Airvins, Visnu and ^iva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in his sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipur&pa 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil This prognostication of good fortone 
from dreams is very ancient The Ch&ndogya Up. (y.2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the ^ect that when a man is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing wmie object ahd 
sees a woman in a dream be shoold feel tirat hli rite iMil be 
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orowned with reward. Similarly the Ait. ^ Ar, HL 2. 4 men¬ 
tions the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bh&sya on Vedantasutra IL 1.14. 
The Visnudharmottara IL 132-144 (based on Garga), IL 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
( iSnUa) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Mftnasoll&sa II. 13 pp. 97-112 and Rajanitiprakasa pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara IL 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jayd- 
bhifteka. This is described at great length in the Rajanitiprakasa 
pp. 351-395 quoting eitensive passages from the Lingapurana. 
The ceremony of Jay isndn'i resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243. 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara IL 16J. 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, parsons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243.2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
diirv& grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying parsons, fruits, the 
svastika sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
n ftViMl man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a c&nd&la, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ftffhftf L, bones. The M&nasolUsa IL 13 verses 811-823 (pp. 102- 
103), Nltlmayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious Bights or events. Matsya 213. 27 and Visnu¬ 
dharmottara IL 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of victory.**^ Gaut. 
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( XI. 15'17) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
grahas&nti, rites on auspicious days and of mistyayana, rites of 
black magic against his enemy dec. Xaut. IX. 7 (at the end) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VIL 82 
and Yftj. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned brihmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The RajadharmakSnda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurapa requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The R&ja- 
dharmak&nda (p. 113) and R&janltiprak&sa (p. 144) quote 
Udyogaparva 33. 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brilhmapas, opposing 
br&hmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get' 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. 8, 
(nL 12) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) should 
make the king put on his armour (in the following w'ay). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot (of the king) 
muttering the hymn (Bg. X. 173) ‘ I have brought thee &c. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Bg. VI. 75.1 
* when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. ’. He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Bg. VL 75. 2 ’ dhanvans gS). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse (Bg- VI. 75. 3) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Bg. VI. 75. 4). He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Bg. VL 75. 5). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Bg. VL 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th (Bg. VL 75.7}. He makes the king recite 
the 8th (Bg. VI. 75. 8) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Bg. VL 75. 14 (*he envelopes his arm* 
&c.) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather (that pro¬ 
tect his arm against the bow-string). When the king 4 being 
taken forward in the ^riot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and makee hifii redtethe 

hjron caBed AbhIvarta (Bg. X 174) and the two verses (Bg. 

VHi 101. 3-4). Then the prieet looks at the IdngSeBh 
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the Apratiratha hymn (Sg. X. 103 sis&no’), the ^sa 

hymn (Bg> X. 152 ‘ s&ga ittha ’) and the Sauparpa hymn 
* pra dh&rayantu madhuno ghrtasya’.*” Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Rg. VL 47. 29-31 ‘ fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth ’)• The king should discharge arrows with llg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Hg. VI. 75.17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions).** In the Harsa- 
carita (7th Ucchvasa first paragraph) Bana favours us with a 
resdistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Har^ marched out from his palace on his digvijaya. The astro¬ 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagna (sign of zodiac 


307. This hymn is found in no samhti^ Sayana in his comment on 
Ait. Br. 20. 0 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned ) giv^es an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
in the grbyasutra viz. * pra dhara yantu Ac. i. e. he does not read 
^pradharayantu ’ as in the printed Asv tir. ; on Ait. Br 37. 7 (where the 
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Abhivaria, Sasa, Apratiratha and Sauparna hymns are mentioned) the 
comment of Sayana as printed reads * pradharayantu 
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rising on the eastern horixon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of diva, offered oblations 
into fire that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-«kin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called ninyan^vidhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. ** In n. 30 
Kautilya"® prescribes that on the 9th day of Asvina lights 
^ould be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In n. 32 Eautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the cftturmSsya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet. K&lidSsa in the Raghuvamsa 4*25 refers*” to the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states (in 17-13) that durvS grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the paUim tree were required in the Rlr&jan&vidhi. 
TC&m lY. 66 speaks of waving lights before hbrses and elephants 
( nirajita-hayadvipah). The Bfhat8amhit&, chap. 44 ( verses 
16*-28) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Asvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of E&rtika 
(acc. to the 6rhat3amhit& 44-2) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya n. 8, Agni- 
purtna 268, Visnudharmottara H. 159 (quoted at length in the 
R&janlti-prak&^a pp. 434-438), E&lik&pur&pa 88-15 ft, Nirna. 
yasindhu IL p. 169, Tuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsarobit& 
describes it as follows:—^In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of s(Hne holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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saf&on paste and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku^tha plants tied on them were to be sus¬ 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Bun, Vanina, 
Vitrve-DevM, Prajapati, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be hardily 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kusa grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as bali, fuel 
sticks of khauUra and other holy trees were to be brought The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an ^nitrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid dovrn 
for Grahayajfia (sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici¬ 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &c. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumbara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an effigy of the enemy the purohita 
should pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break 
it The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east tc^ether with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners displayed. This 
is a propitiatory rite (t&nti) as said by VarShamihim (Bihat- 
saihhKt 44't) and the Agnipurftpa 26-8 and 31 and most have 
been in vogue centuries before Kaatiiyu fioorished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place qp the throne of the; late king hk son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs and usages of the territory oonmiured has 
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alroady^ been set forth above (p. 71). Conquests resulted in eitiier 
loss of territorj or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to tiie conqueror vis. wesdth ( gold and silver), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &o. Particularly 
horses from K&mboja, B&lhika, Q&ndhara and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prised. Vide Sabh& 51.10, 53.5, 
Udyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabhft 27. 27. 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabb& 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mlecoha 
kings by Bhlma^*, 

Kautilya devotes one book (VHl) to the discussion of 
vyaaana. Vyasana*'® means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ' 
(from the root ‘ as ’ to throw with ‘ vi ’). According to KauV 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities (such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper), excessive attachment (to women &o.), harassment (by 
invasion or calamities like famines). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
kama (passion) and h'odha (hot temper). The view of many 
Ucdryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in VUI. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the ftciryas. Differing from Bhardvija 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who api>oints the ministers, the 
pUTohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
be can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Vit&l&ksa 
Kautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequence than those of the people, as all (national) under" 
taking^ proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemie, adoi>tion of 
remedies to resist calamitie, recruiting of army, collection of 
toxes are all in their hands. Differing freon the school of 
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Far&iara, Kau^ilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort (or capital), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
I)eople. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort ( or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the array for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Kaut. (VIH. 2) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles. Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler (who has not studied 
llSstras} to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
s&stras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-b<3rn king to a 
strong but low-born one. In Vni. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above (p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kauf. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is wori>e than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sahghas (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristic.s of 
sahghas. In VlII. 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding®* men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
bolds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen, in VUL 5 Kautilya bolds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerate thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the prqper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is Uie lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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In the R&jadharmakSnda, the B&janltiprakft^a and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals* 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The K&jadharmak&nda (pp. 115-117) and the B&janltiprakSda 
(pp. 416-419) quote about 35 verses from the Brahmapur&na 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from Vai^kha festivals (devay&trft) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahm4, the gods, the Ganges, Vin&yaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Rudra, the Mitrs (Durg& 
and others), the Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, Ksmadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the tUhis from the Ist to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapur&na about the festtval of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Vispudharmottarapur&na also. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. npp. 825-26 for description of tlie festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of Asvina (from the Devlpur§na) when animals wore 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the AmftvSsyfi of K&rtika, the rite 
called Vasordhira (stream of wealth). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RAJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pagec an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state¬ 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dhariua^&stra and arthasHstra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone i.s generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to l)e almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilitie.s was impres.sed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and w’orking of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for alx>ut two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problem.s of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theorie.s. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the .<itat.us tjuo 
They thus provided for a more or leas static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organised 
Church. Thcsigh the br&hmapas were a sacred class, they w'ere 
not organised as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may no doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the l&tb at 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi¬ 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun and Moslem invaders from the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro¬ 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It wes to 
some extent only in Vijayanagara and Mah&r&stra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the cemmon 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
these we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that Uieir handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countrim of 
the world. 


It may be asked: What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free¬ 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the probl«ns that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
ure hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own oonntriee and their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in their eouls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160), 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
(as the Mirkandeya 125'29 says ).^® The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the cirourastances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and shortx;omings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Rajadharma, a question may 
bo asked: what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasdstra writers said the StaU) should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples. To Plato and 
Aristotle*** the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘Theory of the State’ (Oxford, 1885) Book V 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘ the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country' 
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or * kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
in a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when speaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmas&stra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
m the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VU. 22 = 
^nti***® 15. 34). Yaj. L 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharma. Esm. (II. 40 and 42-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of mStsya-nySya (the strong devouring the 
weak). ^kra L 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them ’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond (Jurisprudence p. 65) states ‘ man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind ’. We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
(release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life). Ttie 
same was the ultimate goal of rajadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 
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environtnentB as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their * svadhartna ’, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of danujki over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent¬ 
ed the State) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Eautilya himself (III. 1. 

At the very threshold of his work he remarks ‘ therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties (dharma); for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for Urtjas and those of castes and 
&3ramas (the stages of life) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both K&m. L 13 and Sukra 1 67 statethat a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three puru^nlwis of 
dharma, artha and k&ma; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 2, Markandeya 27,29-30.*’* 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see that the dharmas 
of varva and SMxma were observed by the people and if they 
swerved from them to bring tiiem back by punishments* 
Sukra IV. 4. 39 says that each oeiste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
the king. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in Uie State should fulfil his own duties (svadharma) as belong* 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
(&srama) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as s&mSnya dharma such as ahifiisS, truthfulness 
&c. (for which see B. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 10-11) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the slatuH quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as the ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment and running away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was deemed to be to enable men to attain 
the foarpuru^rthas, particularly the first three (as the last viz. 
mok^a depended only upon individual philosophical insight and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a microecopic 
number). Even the B4rhaspatya-sutra*“ (II. 43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dhanna. artha and k4ma. Soma* 
deva begins his Nltiv&ky&m^ in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rajya (the State) that yields the three 
fruits of dharma, artha and karaa.^ Kfira.**' IV. 77 winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of r&jya with the declara¬ 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and that the State when handled by a 
st^acious minister results in securing the three goals. Eautilya^ 
(in I 7) first advises p^le not to eschew pleasures altogether, 
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but to enjoy pleaeures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three goals of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
hanns not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
i&stra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on arthasXstra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Eautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti¬ 
quity, this section on rajadharraa may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



Vyavahsra 

(law and administration op JUSTICE) 
CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (L e. 
the distributor) of justice. Kautilya^* (1.19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts). Manu 
(VUL 1-3) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the sabha (the hall of justice) 
accompanied by br&hmapas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants, ^kra IV. 5-45 is the same 
as Manu VIII. 1, Vas. 16-2, Sahkha-Likhita, Yftj. I. 327 and IL 1, 
Visnu Dh. 8. HI. 72, N&r. (I. 2 ), ^kra IV. 5-5, M&nasoll&sa IL 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice wais the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit on Y&j. Q. 1 says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and puni^ing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice (vyavah&radarsana). Medh&tithi on Manu VUL 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual (ad^tA )• Manu VUI. 12 and 14 ( ^ Nar. UL 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dhanua 
Incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of IHiarma. Y&j. (I 359-360 ) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields ttie same 
rewards as solemn vedlc sacrifices do. In this way administra* 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty. Menu VUL 
128 (Yrddha-Hfirlta VU 194} declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to be punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve imnishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell Vas. ( 19'40-43 ) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days’ fast fat tiie purohUa when the king 
lets 00 those that des«rve punishment and three days’ fast f<a 
Uur king and the kfcdtra penance for the porohita when the king 
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punishes the innocent. The Mah&bh&rata^ (Anus&sana 6'38 
and chap. 70) andB&m&yapa say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deci¬ 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The ^kranltis&ra (IV. 5*8) 
also says the same thing. In the B&m&yana ( VH. 53-54) king 
Nfga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two br&hmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many day& 
Megasthenes (Frag. XXVH pp. 70-71) gays ‘ the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.* Kaut.^ (I. 19 ) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king’s court^ of justice was called dhurmidham (Sahkha- 
Likhita), dharmammi (N&rada I. 34, Manu VIIL 23, Sukra 
rV. 5*46 ) or dharm&dhikararni ( K&tyiyana and ^kra IV. 5*44 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint (lit. 
the cause or root of dispute) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dkinnUdhihamna (the 
Hall of Justice)’—says K&ty&yana. Kiilid^sa (S&kuntala V) and 
Bbavabhuti ( Uttarar&mcarita L) empioy the word dharmasana* 

The authors of smrtis Iwlieved tluit there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptingB, Utat therefore regprlation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue (compare Oaut. 'VIH. 1). Manu L 
81-82 (^ ^ntiparva 231. 23-24) state that in the E^a age 
dharma prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of tLo three succeed¬ 
ing yugas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit The l^ntiparva (59.13 ff) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually k&ma (lust) and rtga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly office {vide pp. 30-34 above). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
works (such as Manu and the Mah&bh&rata) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the Bg^veda ( X. 10.10) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. N&r. 11 states^ 

* when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined (or disappeared) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser (of the guilty) ’. also (8. B. E. S3 
p. 277 ) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre^inently viituous 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are ovOTwhelmed 
by greed and hateed, judicial procedure has to be declared *. 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient 
conception of fia. In the Bgveda |ta denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con* 
nected with sacrifice. Vide Rg, L 68, 2, L 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 

L 142, 7. L 164.11. IL 28. 4, IV. 23, 8-10 (in which the word rta 
occurs ten times), X 190.1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘The world’s legal philosophies’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says: “ closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita ’, which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un¬ 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dh&ma ’, ‘ svadhi ’ represent 
special aspects of * rita’; thus ‘ vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘ rita ’; while ’ dharma ’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ” 

(pp. 37-38), Vide Prof. V. M. Apte’s paper or ‘ Rta ’ in the 
Rgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. O. R. Institute) in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily ’ the belt of the Zodiac ’. 

The word vymxxham is used in several senses in the sutras and 
amftis. One meaning of vyavah&ra is ‘ transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above (on p. 207) or in Ap. Dh. 
8. n. 7*16*17, L 6*20.11 and 16. It also means ‘ a dispute, a law¬ 
suit* in^nti 69*28, Manu VUL1., Vas. 16*1, Tij. R 1., Visnu 
Dh. S.IIL72,Nar.I 1 and 2, SokralV. 5*5. A third sense is 
* legal o«q^ity to enter into transaotiona ’ (as in Qaut X. 48, 
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Vas. 16'8, !^nkha-Likhita (rakyed rSjS btUSnSm dhanSnyaprilpta- 
vyaoahatilvSTn Sco. quoted in V. R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is ‘ the means of deciding a matter ’ (as in Gaut. XI. 19 
* tasya vyavah3ro vedo dharmasSstr&pyahg&ni dEo. ). In this 
chapter the word vyavah&ra is taken to mean ‘law*suit or 
dispute in a court ’ and * legal procedure This sense is very 
ancient In the Delhi>Topra Pillar Edict No. 1 of Adoka 
(Corpus I. L vol. L p. 123) we have the word ‘ viyohftlasamaU ’ 

(yyavah&rasamats) and the word * vyavah&ravidhi ’ occurs in 
Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 79). 
A ‘ voharika-mahamatta ’ (vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice) occurs in the Mahavagga, I 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4*9). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavabara-nirnaya 
of Varadaraja and the Vyavahara-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Candesvara composed theVivadaratnakara(on titles 
of law) and Vyavahararatnakara (on judicial procedure). The 
word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone (as in the Vyavaharamatrka of Jimutavahana and the 
Vyavsdiaratattva of Raghunandana). The word vivdda which 
means * dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
8 . a. ll*29-5 and in Nar. L 5 vivSda means ‘ law-suit ’. In tlie 
Vivadacandra of Misarumisra and the Vivadatandava of 
Xamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. (US and 305) appears to distinguish between livdda 
(law-suit) and vycaxdiSra (judicial procedure). 

The word ‘ vyavahSra ’ is defined by several smrtis and com¬ 
mentators. Eatyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
e^rmology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a diqpute. '* The 
(upamurga) vi is employed in the sense of * various *, * ot» ' in the 
mxmid 'doubt’, ‘hSm’ means ‘ removing *; vyavahSra is so 
dalled because of its renmving various doubts** (qiuotedby Y. M, 
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p. 283, Par. M. IIL p. 7 and KullOka on Manu VEL 1 This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane* 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Reality, The purpose of legal procedure is, according 
to E&t., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure luw 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso¬ 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt), 
is said to be vyamhQra H&rlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be tyavahara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others (such as those of heretics) are secured with (the help of) 
the means of proof ’ (quoted by the Sm. C. H p. 1). The Mit 
(on Yftj. n. 1) defines vyavahSra as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to another^kra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavah&ramayukha gives a much 
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more elaborate definition (vide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed.). 

A vyavahdrapada.^ means * the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute It is the same thing as ‘ viv&dapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Eaut. (111.'16 p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in N&r. (datt&prad&nika 1, abhyupetySiusru^ 1). Manu 
VTTT. 8 ^ows that * pada' means ‘ sthQm \ Yftj. IL 5 defines it 
as * If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is exposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vyamhOrapada'. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
hftrapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu (VUL 8) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavah&rapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medh&tithi and Eulluka 
make this position quite clear. ^ 

There is some difference about the number and nomen¬ 
clature of the vyavah&rapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtiis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclatuire and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu Vm 4-7. For example, the ordo* in Y&j. isfpftd&na, 
upanidhi, dSyavibhSga, slm&-viv&da, sv&mip&laviv&da, asv&mi- 
vikraya &c. Y&j. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and N&rada do. 
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It will be noticed that Y&j. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahSra as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on UcSra, adds abhyupetydhisru^ and 
prakiryaht (miscellaneous wrongs) and splits krayavikraySnu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. N&rada (1.16-19) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits sv&mipSlavivS,d&, steya and 
strlsahgrahana, adds ahhyupetyasuiirus& and another topic viz. 
praklrnaka and splits krayavikrayanu&aya into two, viz. kritUnu- 
iaya and nkriySsamj»xidana. He includes steya under sQhasa (sShasa 
verse 21) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in tile Smrti-candrika (vyavahSra p. 9) names the 18 vyava- 
hSrapadas and adds praklrnaka. Eautilya also adds praklrnaka 
and omits ‘ steya ’ under bis dbarmasthlya section, tliough he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11). It is not to lie 
suoposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Qaut. Xn. 1 mentions I'QkpSrH^i and (laTt<}apdrusya, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangirahana (in XU. 2-3), of theft 
(XIL 12-13), of svimip&lavivada (in XII. IGff), of rn&d&na 
(in Xn. 26-33), of nidhi (in XU. 39), of diiyavibhaga (in XXVin). 
Similarly the Ap. Dh. S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavah&ra such as murder (i, e. sShasa ) in X 9. 24, 
of adultery in L 9. 25.1-2 and 1.10. 28. 15-20, IL 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in I. 9. 25. 4-11, dSyavibhaga in IL 6. 14, vakp§rusya in 
H lO. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word diyavibhfiga (in 
XVII 40 ) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
(XVI 13-15), about pi3dana (XVI. 31), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVIL 12-39 ). The Baud. Dh. S. (II 2. 8) employs 
the word d&yavibhSga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavah&rapadas (such as 
v&kp&rasya, dapdap9>nisya, d&yabhaga, steya) were distinctly 
recognized centuriee before the present Manusm^ti was ccnnpoeed. 
S(«nekvara in Mftnasollasa (1120. verses 1265-1273)enum8rates 22 
vyavaharapadas, by splitting dattasyanap&karma into two as 
dcdta and dattSpahurcJca, adds sr&mibhdyavlv&da after sv&mi* 
pftlavivada, counts krayavikray&nutaya as two and dyuta< 
samibivaya as two distinct tq;>ics. 

Tha definition of vyavahdrapada in Ylj. IL 5 ( ^ukra IV. 
5. 68) viz. * if a pMwm informs or complains to the king * 
{tbufukd/aH ced rdjtte)ieomeyB that vyavahirapada means and 
fnohldiMi only thoee cUsputes that ue started or brouidtt before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VllL 43 pres¬ 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute (i. e. a legal proceeding), nor should he sit silent upon 
(hush up) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another (i. e. by a party). Gaut, XTTT. 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
K&ty&yana (27) states: “lie king^ should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
M&nasoll&sa IL 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV, 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
siio motu. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas (in 
Vm. 1 to IX. 251) requires the king (in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
ofiforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect. 
Narada relegates all mutters in which the king took action 
mo motu to a separate topic, prakirpaka, about which he says 
‘ under prakirpaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king (i. e. on the king’s own action ) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the duties and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations (of merchants) and 
groups, dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and (in short) whatever (matter) 
has been omitted in the preceding ( vyavaharapadas)—these are 
treated under prakirpaka'.^ Brhaspati defines prakirpaka in 
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the same way as N&rada. EmitUya deals with the Tyavah&ra> 
padas in his Dhannasthlya (IH) section and in the Eantaka- 
dodhana section (IV) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by ofiScers called prcuie^trs ( who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times), while matters falling 
under the dharraasthlya section (viz. the vyavaharapadas) were 
diiQKMed off by judges (called dhartnasihaa). Eantaka means 
in Kautilya as in Manu IX. 252 ‘ harmful persons ’. The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakasodhana 
(removal or punishment of harmful persons) officers or courts 
were: Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages ; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth (cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen) woven up to the usual standard: washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 pavaa ; they were to be fined 
twelve panes for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other's 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one pana, J and i ; trust¬ 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


(CoHtinutd from the last page ) 

la an interesting paper contriboted to the Sir Denison' Ross volume of 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Ragbavan describee a work called * Vaisyavamw* 
sudbakara ’ composed by Kollcala Malliniiha. the renowned commentator 
of the five classical Sanskrit Ittvyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by Mallinatha appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arose in the times of Devariya 11. of Vidyinagara 
(1422-‘1460 A. D.}. Vai^yas were givM* a license to trade in the 24 cities 
ud 108 shrines at the realm; certain subcastes like the Koffla|tt claimed to 
be vai^as and this privNige also. Malfinitba decldsa after a searching 
examination of authorities that the worda v^^a, vaqik, nigara, firuja, tytlya* 
jitiya are synonyms, that tfomatis, who were styled vljitls by their 
rivals, were vaifyas and entitled to idt the prtvtieget of vaiilyis. This 
decision would come under either ... AtHki or WfttW i Vm > 
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without informing (government officers) purchased from un¬ 
clean hands (i. e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas; for stealing one (gold) m&saka (one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith wag to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one mSsaka out of a silver 
d/iaravti there was a fine of twelve papas; fines are provided for 
loss of weight ( beyond the recognised standard) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand papas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death ; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault (dandai)aru3ya); musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve papas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi¬ 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 3 Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balance; that sell timber, iron, jewels, roi)es, clothes mis¬ 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera¬ 
tion of grains, oils, salt, medicines &c.; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV. 3 Kaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, floods, pestilen¬ 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigem, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve papas for catching or injuring eats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 EauV prescribes the measures 
that the officer called samahar4 has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means. He has to employ qties under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of officers In 
the viUages, of superintmidente, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the pnnishmept in these cases is generally 
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bani^ment. Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents prooocxdeurs in the guise of ascetics and persons reput¬ 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The Kau^illyalV, 6 and 7 respec¬ 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established printa fade (aplado^am hnrnui kanojet), GxoX 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month ; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned br&hmanas 
and ascetics (when accused) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen¬ 
sion, and (fourthly) water-tube (L e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube ).^ In this chapter Kaut states that one who 

332. The exact mcaaing of the fonr kinds of torture is not dear. 
Prof. V. U. Diksbiur in * Hindu Adntinlstiative Institnlions ' pp. 237-247 
tries very hard to establi^ that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case, 
that * vakymnuyoia ' meant 'pronottociog of gniU by the jury' and karminu- 
yoga means ‘ judgment of the Cbitf Justice'. Though the learned 
I^ofessor's attempt to exculpate Kauji'ya may be dun to laudable motives, 
the words of Kau^itya are too clear to admit of any other interpreution than 
the one given above. If one dh^aatfonately considers the fact that no karma 
was allowed to be employed la the case of the weak, the dtseaned, old men 
Ac., that fn the case of womaa ‘arahakarma’ alone was idtowed, that a heavy 
Sue was imposed for cansiag death hf karma {.katm^ifa vfapidamna), 

{Cotak$iia4 OH ttu Hoxi Mfkj 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
M&ndavya did. Kaut* in IV. 9 prescribes that the sarn^hartr 
and pfude^Ts should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re¬ 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-hcjuses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 


(Continued from the last page) 

that Mandavya, though reaJly not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of th<s torments of karma (karmaklciahhaydt), that in the four 
karmas we find susfHjnsion and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma karayct * we get the rule that in all crimes the brahmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
* karma ’ in this chapter of ihc Artha^stra means * torture \ One fails to 
sec what * ardhakarma ’ in the case of women will mean if * karma * signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice oi why Mandavya should have 
confessed ihcft through fear of ‘ karmaklc^ And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Homan Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about i;. Vide Stephens’ * History of English Criminal 
I^w ’ vol. 1. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West (even apart from the latest 
German metliods) or in India, though they arc not expressly mentioned in 
any textbook or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes’ * Story of Punish¬ 
ment * pp. 10-15 for various kind^ of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24 ), which ho asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S. A. 
The story oi Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thief* 
because he. owing to bis vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found ihc booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Adi, ($3, 92-93 (cr. ed. chap, 57), Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap. 101). 
Ana&aana IS. 46-50 and in Nar, (L 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599). 

63. 92-93. Kaaf. IV. 3 appears (o have had a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeyapurina chap. 16 has the story of Anlmindavya. 
The story ol Mandavya wM a leading case, it appears, ia criminal law. The 
MfOClaritatlka (Act IX. 36) nro«nrs to lefm to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
lock-up. Kaut IV. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human fiesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, housm, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaut. IV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred payas and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning (or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brihmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongnte for imsulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a mao, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Kaut. adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters, 
Kaut. IV. 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter¬ 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the mak^, further provides that it fa no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have inter^nirse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
an;>earanceof raensw, provides Atm for deceitfulneBs in substitut¬ 
ing one girl at marriage wbffe showing another before, provides 
tiiat if a woman whose, husband is gone abroad commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the hH ehmnut may keep her 
-under restraint and that if the Inisband on hfa rstnm forgives 
the woman her parsmour may not be proosaded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the noee and ears of the wcHnan 
may be out off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Eaut. rV. 13 provides punishment for br&hmapas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varpas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres¬ 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 24 panas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kan^akasodhana. Kautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained in Kaut- IV are found in Yaj. 
(11. 273-304), in Nsrada (in praklrpaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VIU. 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
Vin. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-236 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267). Why Kaut, 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dhamiasthlya section, it is somewhat difficult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthiya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under v&kp&rusya, danda- 
p&rufya, sabgrahana and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In w'rongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned foi the eradication 
of crime in generai. KautUya in IIL 20 speaks of praJarnahi 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
like non-return of borrowed icicles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a brihmapa, connection with a public woman 
kqtt by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a cftp^a’s touching an Arya wmnan, invit¬ 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and Manee Buddhist or 
Xjtvaka or l^dra mendioanta, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother mr sister, teacher or pupil (when not 

39 
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guilty of u grave sin), wrongful confinement of a person &c. 
Eautilya doee not apparently include under praklrpaka all 
matters in which the king acts suo motu as K&r., and K&t> 
do but includes these latter under kaptuka^odhana He, how¬ 
ever, states here and there (IV. 1 and 13) that the matters dealt 
with under kantaka^odhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandap&rusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandapSrusya.^ ^ EautUya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial administra¬ 
tion than N&r. or Br, who included under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion (i. e. all that 
fedls under kantakadodhana in Eaut.). 

The enumeration of vyavah&rapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nak&ra quoted in the Sarasvatlvil&sa™ (p-51) holds that in 
all the vyavah&rapadas from ryUdUna to ddyavihhaga the relief 
claimed is something to be given or rendered ( deya) by one 
party to the other, while in v&kp&rusya, dandap&ru^a, s&hasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis¬ 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises’ and ‘ cause injury (hiihs&) to no one’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in (demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Y&j. H 23 speaks of artbavivSda (civil 
dispute) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits™ originating in wealth are divided into 

333. .wptoi i 

ftwrat I wSinv iv. i; fdif ^ 

^ y tw Mw i «T fiNiTet iv. 13. 

334. Bwr ^ qhiaviil»flffieiisiil (^^0(9 • ewfi? f i vs 

Ik wees it’s) 

qes(kenneled® Ikenimkisv g® itr^lk. p. 31. 

335. (ipTiit isegm ^m ;» 4iad st» 
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«nv# m evrfidss«rai i ■san^sig ffvrdt«tgifNi* ii. p. 9, 

•S.VT.P 277 tfof first verw), W. ST- IB. pp. 20-21; «|«4 snfw igg 
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fHv* Up. 13. 
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fourteen eorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are vS,kparu3ya (defamation and abuse), dandapSrusya 
(assault and battery), s&hasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strlsahgraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes (arthamula or dhammvla) and 
criminal ones ( hirrm-mula). K&t. also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (hiihsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same (except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity, 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br.: ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results' (q. by Apar^rka p. 599). 

Nar. (L 8-29), Br., Kat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost rerijalim the verses of Nar.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahara, such as that it is 
dnpluUa (has two results) and so on. All these are brought 
together hero below for convenience. Vyavahara is.— 

Catu^jjdd — having four feet, viz. dharma,^ vyavahira^ 
caritra, r&jas&sana, acc. to Nar. (1.10); while acc. to Y&j. IL 8 
336. Among the verses at the end o{ IV. l of the Artha»atra the follow¬ 
ing two verses occur; uife) WiH XTSSTTOWHi Rsnf l deiBwn H} 

fthniettisw wrfit; I wft# #ir| yrt g snw- 

f|i| K « Time two occur ia Nar. (I. 10~11) and Hanta (q. in S. V. p. 58) with 
variations, vis. both read vgmnf and tigf^ i twsun l. Par. 

M. ni. p. 10 reads wfH S Lengthy explanations of these verses 

are offered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrtlcandrlka (IL pp. ICKll), Vyavahara* 
prakaia (pp. 7, 38-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
(dharma Ac.) mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
decision In a law-suit, as Bp says: vnvVTt 

fWWvt» (in II p 10, vn. w. m. p. le, wr.» 

p. 6)1 vmil vsir • wSiAt 

Vffrl vngnin a «« Siannc 

emi^p. 397(onerf. n. i7.) 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof ( hriyU) and 
decision {ntmtaya) or sco. to Kfit. 31 (q. by AparSrka p. 616) 
plaint, reply, pro/yaAaiiio®' and kriyS. 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahira. Each of these four 
is said to be of two kinds. Vide Sm. C, IL pp. 10-11, Par. M. III. 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 125 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by (ttontw. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavahara. ‘ Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration (and imply docu¬ 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
yyayahftra. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ (detasthitih pSnrikHS atritnv'n mmudahrtam —Vyisa q. 
in Sm. C. n. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of * caritra ’ in * phalakavire charitratoti ’ occurring in 
Nasik Inscription No. 12 in E. L vol. Vm p. 82. In praklrnaka 24 
N&r. seems to give the same sense ‘ sthityartham prthivipalais. 
carltravmyih krt&h ’• Caritra also means * anum&na' (posses¬ 
sion and presumptions). ’ Anum&nena nirnitam oaritramiti 
kathyate ’-says Bn quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M. HI. 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain oases apmrt 
from the question whether they are supported by ^e sm^is or 


337. Pratyikalifa memt, kco. to Aparirlu p. 616, the deliberation of 
the judge and tabhyaa as to where the burden of proof {onus Prohandi) Ilea 
and as to the method of proof, Ace. to the Mit. on Yij. 11. 8, pratyikalfta 
in this sense is not a vyavahinpida. dnce it is not direetly rriated w the 
litigants. Acc. to Sir, 11.21 pratyikallta seems- to mean an addition to the 
phdst or to the reply (i.e, a snppIenteAttry written statement), 
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not. ‘Caritram pustakarane’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘caritram tu svikarape’ (the 
reading in Par. M.) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. (in Par. M. III. p. 148 ) and K&t. ( verses 35-38 
q. in Sm. C. II. p. 10, Par. M. III. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four, Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (2) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat. ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means (documents or 
witnesses &c.), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kit. 218 (q. by Mit. on Yij. U. 22) for this rule. Here 
dliarma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. HI. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act {rajadrohn) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is scUya ), but the 
witnesses ( relying on Manu X. 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off. Here dharraa is set aside in 
favour of vyavab&ra (trial based on the depositions of witnesses). 
Vide Sra. C. (IL p. 11) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. Bo even though it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did so, the local king may not punidi him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offence of 
adultery with the wtfe of an abhira and thb fact is established 
by witnessea Yet the man charged may show that among the 
ftbhiras there is a usage ( written down in the census records of 
the king ) that adultery with an ibhira woman is not punish* 
able. In such oases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavah&ra. But suppose that in such cases the king, in order 
to improve the monda. of a section of his subjects, issues a 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an &bhlra woman will be punisbed, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pit&maha q. in Sm. C. (II p. 28). 
Kat (verses 39-43 q. in V. P. p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

Catudhma —^having four bases viz. satya, witnesses, 
pustakarana and r&jas&sana. 

Catiihsadhana —having four means viz. sama, dam, bheda 
and datffa. 

Caturkita —benefitting the four (the four varpas and four 
asramas). 

Caturvyapin —that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis¬ 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

CatuskSrin —that brings about four results viz. dharma 
(justice), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

A^nga —it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good officer (chief judge), sabhyas (puisne judges), sastra (law 
books ), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

A^adaiapada —has eighteen titles (viz. rpadana and 
others enumerated above). 

iitaiilkha —^having a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. (L 29-25) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(inadana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradanika 4, ahisrh^ 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 2, vlkilya- 
dana 1, kritanusaya 4, samayasyanapakarma 1, k^travada 12, 
stnpuihsayoga 20, dayabhaga 19, sahasa 12, vakparusya and 
dandaparusya 3, dyutaramahvaya 1, praklrnaka 6 ). 

Triyoni —having three springs or motives viz. kjUna (sexual 
desire), krodha (hot temper), lobha (jgreed). 

founded on two kinds of cmnplalnt til. on 
suq^icion or on fact. Ntr. L 27 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against &ose who associate with men 
of evil repute (such as ttdeves, gamblers and dissolute perscM ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person Is really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found with him (this is 
tattiMhiyoga ). This latter may take two forms L e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land).“ 
Vide Mit. on Yftj. II. 5, 

Diidvura —having two openings i e. it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigati —having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

Dvipada —^having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil (dhanamula), and relating to injury and so criminal 
(himsamula). This is acc. to Kat. 29. 

DiinUthana —having two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. H&rlta and E&t. 30 mention this. 

Ddskandha —having two trunks viz. dharmasastra and 
arthai&stra (acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

Dtiphala —having two results, victory or failure ( Kat. 32 ). 

Ekamula —Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one ( viz. what is to be established) as its root 

Sopam and apaya —wliere both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called sapayu law-suit 
(Yaj. IL18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful parly what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara IIL 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be apotia (without a stake being declared). N&r. (I. 4 ) 
employs the words soUaru and amUtara for these two. 

The Sm. C. (II. pp. 27-28), Par. M. {IH. pp. 42-45), Sarasvatl- 
vilftsa pp. 78-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to Pitft- 
maha, the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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the (MHoplaints of private persons of certain matters called apo- 
rUdhas, podaa and cholos and these works set out the lists of ten 
cqxtrSdhaa, 22 padas and 50 chalaa^. The king may himself 
come to know about these or thwe matters may be brought to 
his notice by an ofBoer called shcaka or a private man called 
stobhaka, defined acc. to K&t. ( 33-34) as follows:—that man 
is declared to be sScuAn who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
stobhaha who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the sSstras. ’ Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten aparSdhas, acc. to 
NSr, are; disobedience of the king's order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault (danda- 
pirusya), abortion^*. They were called aparidhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavahftrapadas and some like ‘ varnasahkara ’ 
arc included in prakirnaka by N&rada (v. 4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Samvarta (quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 28, Par. M. 
UL pp. 44-45) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nslanda copperplate of Devap&ladeva 
(E. L vol. XVII p. 310, p. 321) an officer called ‘ dasapar&dhika' 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex¬ 
pression ‘ together with the ten aparadhas ’ (sadai&par&dhsb', in 
Valabhi grant of Dbruvasena III dated saihvat 334 i. e. 653-4 
A.D,, E. L vol. I p. 85, at p. 88, E. 1. XVII p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A. D.), or ‘ daii&par&dh&disamastot- 
pattisahito dattah ’ (in E. L vol. VII p. 26, p. 40 of sake 852 ), or 

^ 339. owift wmmtar vgift mihwt i i • weil e Tffi 
t Atnnv q. in ftei ll. p. 27, <m. m- HI. p. «. 

_fWf* fvjfpni i nifjl nfmti w 

Pnrih »r: enjWwMiwH i wew wwfifii* * 

q. in ffiihrB ni. p. 28 (ready ). err* w. ui. 

p. 43 (read* nKt gueii w and fnwi), nf. s. p. 38 (reads 
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emifefipiie^ eiwienaeiN •« t «r4f<r ewwt g w wrof q- ia 

ffflw. n. p, 28. vtf. m. in. p. 44. w. p. 73, ^I f il llft iw w at of p. 12. 
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'ladai^^ftdasijariclhal^' (E. L toI. HI p. 53 at p. 5ft, Torkhede 
plate of Govlnda in take 735, and E. L vol. HI p. 363,266, the 
Bajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Yikrama samvat 1016). 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the' 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
apar&dhas and to recover the fines imposed by themselves (as 
suggested in J B O B S for 1916 p. 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave apar&dhas ar the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with sahasa was not 
conferred on ireni or gana tribunals, The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
apar&dhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadas were called padaa of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavab&rapadaa According to Pit&raaha^ they are: ripping 
open an animal's body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break* 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy at 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the utseha 


S43. mecA ueuuufl w i ceRmv afte w i Bviwen yu i Am 
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(ftiMorjTEi, dedication to the public), presenting tiie proolaina-' 
Uon (of royal orders) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving prtqwrty from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
articles tl^t are enjoyed by the king (without his permission), 
causing destruction (or loss) of any one of the (seven) elements 
(of the State). The fifty chalas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. According to 
Pit&maha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall (without permission or 
reason), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch (dug round a fort), divulging the weak points of the king 
(to the enemy), unauthorised entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen (these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king (these are four), to sit before the king on haunches 
(pvvahkSaana), to occupy the foremost seat in the king's 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes (these are three), to go near the king 
(uncalled) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take t&mbula (from the 
king’s betel box) and chewing it (this is one ), to speak loudly 
without being asked (by the king), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair (before him), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men (or to touch 
the king), to have di^evelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes (these are three), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose (these are two). As the list of chaku is a 
very long one the verses are not qmoted below, but are given 
in the Appendix (note 842 a). ^kra (IV. 5. ) ^'quote^ 

all the vwses from Kirada and Fitftmaha on the aporSdAos, 
padas and chalas and in HI 6 alao^Tives a list of ten sins, which 
is different from that of the (qparSdhas. 

Jn modem worics on Juriqmidence yarioos classlficntions 
qf 3>sr are stated. Vat example, Sk. B. Jenlu in ’New JurUh 
prodenoe ’ (1933) fnmiidies at t^ end of his grork a very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the notebelow.^ 

Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a 

tlon. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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: divide tiie vyavahtrapadas into civil and criminal. They more 
.or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modem 
.dafflifloations but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava^ 
h&rapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyavahdramStfkU (the elements of judicial proce¬ 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Y&j., N&r. and 
ethers under the vyavah&rapada irp&d&na once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there¬ 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
reoources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavah&rapadas viz. rifiidam ( recovery of debt ), sfrtpumaayoga 
and dSyabhSga (partition of heritage) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip¬ 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide Fick pp. 107,111-112 ( which show that the administration 
of justice in Ves&li, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
complicated affair, one of the courts being that of the atthahUakaa 
i. e. of eight heads of families), Jayaswal’s ‘ Hindu Polity', 
part n pp. 156-157, Hioiien Thsang*s account in Beal's B.R W. W. 
Vol. L pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
(for the administration of Justice under the Marathas). 

Justice waj to be primarily dispensed by the king, He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Smrtis 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him¬ 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Vanu VIIL 1-2 and Yij. H. 1 provide that the king weai^ing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabhA (the Ball of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned br&hmapas and ministers proflcient in statecraft. Is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and -deelds according to 
the law laid down in dhsrmatistras, (S6-56 quoted in Y. 
M. p. 278, ilit on Yfti XL 2) says the same tiling and adds that 
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s king who examines disputfs in the pregeoce of the Jadge, the 
mioisters, learned brfthmapas, the purohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Vide ^kra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Y&j. and K&i). The king was not to decide 
by himself but was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the king’a 
Vide l§akra IV. 5.6 ( naikah paiyecca k&ryaifi ). N&r. L 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge (prOfiwt^ 
hamate akUdh ). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
mem, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that E[&lid&ga gives ezpres- 
slon to it in the M&lavik&gnimitra (Actl) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajfiasy&pyekikino nirnay&bhyupagamo dosaya*. 
In Raghuvathsa 17.39, K&lidasa states that king Atilhi always 
lookea into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
{(Iharmaatha)** . Pit&maha^ states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single* 
handed. Justice was to be .dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly, ^ra (IV. 5. 6-7) states’** that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro¬ 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or gfeed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned br&hmapas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 


17. 39. The word wftfU used here for judges may be noted. 
Xauf. uses the same word In 111. 1. From a deuUed esamioation of the 
Raghuvamtt it appeare very probable that Kalidasa had closdy, madied 
Kao^lya's ArthadEstra. 
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required to deoide according to the rules of dharmailSstra (Manu 
VUL 3., Ysj. n. 1, Ntr. L 37, i^kra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no texts the king should decide in accordance with the re¬ 
cognized custom of the country. E&t. solemnly warns the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in the face of the texts: ‘ If a king decides (a case) by his owti 
fUd where there is a text (of the d&stra applicable to it) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger (to the king) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of sfistra; but in the 
alienee of smrti texts he should carry out (judicial adminis¬ 
tration) according to the usages (lit the views) of the country*. 
These are the same as Sukra (V. 5.10-11). Kat. further pres¬ 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pitamaha^ quoted by the Sm. C. (IL p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the king’s own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of 6aut. Xll. 40-42 and Manu VIII. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king .80 strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king was also the highest court of appeal. The Rijatarahgipl 
(VL 14-41) states how king Yasaskara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 

3^7. Blersime midVemewqi • wigifhisfi eiqd wfit fei* 

tnw » w e m t k g irtqt iwr- 

^ I wwei. q. by smni p- ftflNr* n. pp. 23-26, qw. m. ni. p. 4i, 
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from a long absenoci abroad found fbe well usurped by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ kupaaahUa ' instead of ‘ kuparakUa ' and how 
the king decided In the man’s favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick: while in VI. 42-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 82-108) states how a brShmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in bis sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king .should appoint a learned br&hmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VHT. 9-10, 
Yij. II. 3, Kit. 63(same as Sukra IV. 5.12). The qualifica^ 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap.“® Dh. S. IL11- 
29. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nir. requires: ‘ The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(invlksikl) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ- 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should'extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit (underlying it) ’.** Kit says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent ( or harsh in his manners), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the quedities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama M^chaka^ika (IX. 4). Vide MinasollSsa 
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n. 2 rerses 9SM)4. A Judgo wa« generally «tyl«d prU^vMllca or 
Bometimes dharmSdkyakya -(-ae^in^ Baj. B. p. 18 ),** or dharmOf 
pravaktr (Menu VUI. 20) or dharn^idhUcSrin (as in M&nasoll&sa 
IL 2. verse 93). Pridvivika is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gant XIIL 26, 27 and 31, Nftr.*® (L35), Brhaspati (q. by 
Apar&rka p. 602). The word is a combination of *pra4' (one 
wbo puts questions to the suitors, from the root * pracch ’) and 
‘ vivWca' (who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with * vi ’). The derivation is given by Nir., Bfhaspati, 
Kit 68 and others. The word ‘ prasnavivika ’ (which is quite 
close to pr&dvivika in sense and etymology) goes very far into 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj. S, XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. IlL 5. 6. 
The existence of the word prSdviv&ka as early as Gautama 
(about 500 B. C. ) and of prasnaviv&ka in the Vsj. 8. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
funcidona 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brahmana 
(Manu VUL 9, Yaj. H. 3). Kftt (67)®* and Sukra IV. 5.14 
prescribe that, if a learned br&hmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a kwtriya or a vaisya who knows the 
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dharma^ftsiras may be appointed, but the king r^ould oarefully 
avoid appointing a iudra as a judge. Manu VICL 20 says that 
the king may prefer a br&hmana who is not learned and main¬ 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. VySsa (q. in S. V. p, 65) is to the 
wme effect Manu ( Vm. 10-11), Yaj. ( IL 3-), Nar. {m. 4) and 
i^kra IV. 5.17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas (jmisne judges or members of the court of justice) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to be 
appointed). Kaut. (lEL 1) prescribes that the courts called 
* dluirmaftthiya ’ should be manned by three judges called 
dluirmasthas who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amatyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages { safigrahava ), for a 
district ( drottumukha, 400 villages) and provinces ( stfulniya, 
800 villages). Brhaspati says®* that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu (VUL 11) and Br. say that when 
in a sabhS. three brShmanas learned in the Vedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabhd of 
Brahm& or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. 11. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
UL 74, Kit. 57, N&r. HI. 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas ; they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
sastra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here¬ 
ditary, proficient®* in artha^tra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
N&r. (I. 34, UL 5). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of ^tras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed (Br. q. in Sm. G. 
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S. !>. 15). The chief justice (prfldvivftka) with the eabhyae 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( myukta) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brShmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmai)&stra, who could attend the Court, though nut appointed 
( amyuJda ) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
brShmanas) were in the position of amicus curur. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmasastra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide*’ Mit. on Yaj. 
n. 2. Manu VHL 12-14 (same as Nar. 111. 8-10 in a different 
order ) say that either a person should not enter a sablia or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. Kat. 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on the path of injustice and to state the true decision. 

In the case of the brahmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the sastras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Nar. (III. 1) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court (p see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned brahmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law,*** Vide Vyavaharasara pp. 16-17. Nar. IIL 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance (in the 
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mind of the litigants ).*® The V. P. (p, 27) states, following 
Jaimini XU. 2. 22, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail.** According to Gaut.** XL 25 as interpreted by 
AparSrka p, 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas (along with the other vidyas) and decide the 
matter finally, Kat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country.*® 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a sresthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas** were not to hold conver¬ 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to bo fined {Kat. 
70). Kaut, IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges (dhannastlias) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas** give a decision, which is opposed to srarti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yftj.IL 4, Nar. I. 67, Kat. 79-80). The Visnu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br. prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 
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sabhyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. Kat. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand**, ^kra (IV. 5.63-64) prescribes the punish¬ 
ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly; IV. 5.93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &o. and IV. 5. 283 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the Dasakumaracarita*^ (VUI. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in¬ 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is gmilty (whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma. one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. S. L[10. 30-31, Manu VUI. 
18-19, Nar. (DI. 12-13) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
h&ratattva (p. 200) says that HSrlta also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we should 
read ’cuihikctrava-karai^kd.nam' instead of ‘—k&runik&n&m). 
Eaut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the mmahartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
and magistrates (prade^t^) and, if they were found to be ready 
to succumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to aabhSf vide pp. 92-^3 above. The Nirukta (HI 5) in 
explaining Bg. I 124. 7 ( gartSrug-iva samye dhanSmilm) states 
that garUl means a wooden board or stump in a sabhfi on which 
a Bonless widow claiming her husband's wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. 
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mi Different courts 0 / justice 

A court of justice was (aco. to Br.“®) of four kinds, viz. 
one established {prati^thUd) in a fixed place such as a town, 
apratiffthM (not ^ed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrildi (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), ias^ (or 
6&8trita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par, M. IH, p. 24) i, e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. Tlie Court of justice (in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sankha and Br. (in Sm. C. n. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated** with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (Br. in Sm. C. II p. 19). The sabha was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Kiidambarl, para 85) or dharmasthSna 
or dharmasana or sadas (Vas. 16. 2). The Kadambari (para 85) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges (dharmadhikarins) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VIL 145, 
Yaj. I. 327. Kaut. states that the king^ should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Kat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the sastras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e, 
from 7-30 A. M. to nofjn. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and lith titfm, Pull Moon day and 
the uniUvasya of every month (Samvarta acc. to Par. M. HI. p. 23, 
H&rita, acc. to S. V. p. 72). The sabha is said to have ten afigas 
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byBr.®* vis, the king, the chief Judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant), lekhaka (the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and svapuru^ (a bailiff, otherwise called s&dhyap&la). 
The chief Judge declares (the law ), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti (dharmasSstra) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the pui'um summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety (for appearance). It is further said that of these ten 
iirtgas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Acc. to B?. (q. in Par. M. IBL p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called s&dhyap&la, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (VyEsa in Par. M. HI. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
ahgas enumerated above (viz. king &c.) are respectively iden¬ 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, tlie thighs 
(ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet (Br. in V. P. p. 31, Harlta in Raj. R. p. 20). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. HI p. 35, Vyavaharasara p. 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief Judge the sabha is said to have eight ahgas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned brahmapas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis b laid on thb by.Nar. (HL 18) and Udyogaparva 35.58 
‘ that b not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &c. ’ 
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^ ' In the drama Mrcohakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A, D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Har., Br. and K&t. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smrtis and who pro¬ 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three smrtis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together hero at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
piku; he was assisted by the irestthm (a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kamiMhu ; all three are referred to as 
‘ adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as adhikrki or nvjuJcfa 
(appointed by the king); when a desix)t was on the throne, the 
judge’s iMJsition was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will (the Sakara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens tlie chief justice with summary dismissal). There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
Carudattii (this man corresponds to the purusa or s&dhyapala) ; 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint; the sre^thin and kayastha are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person {who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of VasantasenA and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like C&rudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but C&rudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a primi facie case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse (and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden), and k&yasthas; C&rudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(c/m/o) will be allowed to pass;®^ when a strong case w.is 
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made out against O&rudatta by oiroumstantial evidence be was 
asked to confess bis guilt, otherwise be was told that be would 
be whipped (L e, this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority; a br&hmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule; impalement was CcMvied 
out by oSudiias; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys ( vi^asalUatulagniprarthite me vicdre ) 
that OSrudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (L e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smHis and digests. 
Yaj. L 30 and Nir. (L 7) state that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (kutarii), corporations (ire7u), assemblies 
(jrupa in Ysj., in NSr.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panc/ujytjts. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medh&tithi on Manu VUl 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kul&ni ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives’ and also (acc, to some) ‘impartial persons’ 
(madhyasthapuru^b) ' means ‘ builders of houses 

and mansions or br&hmanas dwelling in mathas ’. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 * kul&ni ’ means ‘ an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apar&rka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that 'kul&ni’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one tmla of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VH, 119 and Kulluka thereon and D&modar- 
pur plate of Qupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(vifayapati) is said to have been resisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and pratiutma-k&yastha (E. 115 p. 130) and 
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'gr&m&3^a-kulftdhikaranam* in E. 1. vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku maragupta 1. From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Ohandragupta U ( of the Gupta year 93 L e. 413-13 A. D.) it 
appears that panchayats were called ‘pahcamandall’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘ Srepi' means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ srepi ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 
or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. E&t. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between papa and 
pQpa which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’(^os) 
(8m. C. n. p. 18, Par. M. IH. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R, p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says garui and pUga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, srenis and gapas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sahasn and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving mhasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who. If he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. Pit&maha^ appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Y&j. and Nir. refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): ‘ a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot bo reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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made out agrainst O&rudatta by circumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (i e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 333); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority ; a brShmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was caivied 
out by candSlas; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys (ngasalUatulatpiiprarthite me ticSre ) 
that CSrudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i. e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smHis and digests. 
Yaj. L 30 and Nar. (L 7) state™ that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (Aru/dm), corporations (ireni), assemblies 
(puga in Yaj., gana in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern pancfuiyats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu VIIL 3 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives ’ and also ( acc. to some) ‘ impartial persons ’ 
( madhyasthapuru^^) and *gaipi' means ‘builders of houses 
and mansions or brahmanas dwelling in mathas *. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 ‘kulani’ means ‘an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’; acc. to the Sra. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apararka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one kuia of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu Vn. 119 and Kulluka thereon and Damodar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(visayapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-kayastha (E. 115 p. 130) and 

374. «« i 

(I. 7). 
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^gr&m&s^a-kul&dhikaraiiain* in E. 1. vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku maragupta I. From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Ohandragupta II ( of the Gupta year 93 I e. 412-13 A. D. ) it 
appears that panchayats were called 'pahcamapdall* (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘Srepi* means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, * the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ srepi ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders *. * Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 

or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. K&t. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gana and 
pufifa which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’ 

(Sm. C. n. p. 18, Par. M. III. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R, p. 668). V. P. p, 30 says garni and pUga are 
synonyms. The king w^as thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sahasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sahasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. PiUlmaha^ appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Y&j. and Nar. refer only to tw^o (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): * a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot lie reviewed. * It is distinctly 


375. 

tWWt ■ fW’ •" *1. 20, m. III. p. 32, W. p. 68, WT. p. 22. 

For the first, vide gts IV. S. 279 and the second is ^ IV. 5, 30 which reads 

376. vift|tif^VTViqi^«tnBTnrAi<rTin vv: ftf* 

^ to 11. p. i». w m. in. p 4a. 
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provided by Br.^ (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 282 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the kulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pitaraaba*’’* 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Kautilya that the village headman ( grQmiku or gramakUto ) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (HI 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, gramaku^madhyak§am ra satri IrruyUi &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VHI of 1867) the village head¬ 
man (called Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con¬ 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse w'ithin the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis¬ 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision (which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu^ quoted in Sra. C. II. p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men vis. the 
village people, the assembly of the citisens of the capital, gana, 
^ni, men learned in the four vedas (or tidyas viz. anvlksikl 
and the rest), the txirgins, kulas. kuUkas, judges (appointed by 


* *19- 9- P- QV IV. 3. 32 has the last verse, the last pada 

being . The »v. 9- P 30 explains: 

9r«i»ti8 ... i ««fi 

fiwirifi k rvr w mfif^ 

mfiw vfigvifsivmwt 

«nfftnw9n**v\inf sv f vwswwh ' 

377 a. 5fOTT%fH: *8 (%wiv t q snN vmnm vu 

q. by tv. p. 15. 

378. i|w WTvif^ tft^.trt Sitntrtntw' ftvni victr 

vif^ » w r t t v w a yi fir(5vm wrdi^piwf- 

flWt »7tnn««i8 ^Iv OT* 

rniwhwwiJtvainjf^wtf qfSwt • fifterndv iqfJJwiwr a vi 

q. by H- p. 18, tm- m. in p. 24, w. ft p 67 (tammary in prose). 

»v. q. pp. 8-9. ‘ y'Sent %vtwif&qrw» urn»ftw-) ‘ y i^wn ww«r«n» 
•q. q. p, 9; ‘ wifSqt vmvnn^ ftilpfV • gevr w«t«nfqj ’ qn. m. 
111. p. 23; ‘ wivT vmqqqnn^ qiq«K ii«>v«qn a i i i rf «ifi y qt i' 

tq. V. p. 9. It should be noted that here ymfq sod y^iRTt arc separate 
iribaoale. 
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the king) and the king himself. The vargim ^ are the groups 
of various kinds such as ganas, pugas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates (E. 1.15 p. 130) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘ prathamakulika ’. 
The word ‘paricakula’ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide I. A, vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129,149, 190 for ‘paftca- 
kula’. The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and sruli and smth on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section. A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts (Kat. 47 q in S. V p. 72, Par. M. III. p. 41). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow (YS], II. 21) and 
the business (j 1 the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavastha) or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj U. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
Is that in the administration of justice dharmasastra rules have 
superior force to those of arthasistra This has been already 
referred to aliove (p 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis¬ 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutxial 


379. nwf. flrevefirni «nn«x (fiorvwtn i ^ 

I «iwT. q- by n p. is, w. ft p 67; qimvqTte ^ 

«ikt «Tnp«teivt q. by tv. fk. p. i3. 

qmwT. q. by vtj *n. ni. p. n, w. ft. p. fi- 11. p. 26 appears to 

siOtbeUtoftiniif. 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
kulikas {high officers or heads of families), sSrthas (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain oases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. Vyftsa^ says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a (correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters ’. 6r. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like PSsupatas) and criminal tribes the 
decision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usagea In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide 
Manu Vm. 258, Kaut. m. 9. Yaj. D. 150-152 ). Kaut. 1. 19 
and Br.“ (q. in V. P. p, 23) say that disputes l>etween those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by Gautama•*'*'* XI. 21-22 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads t)f husbandmen, merchants, cow. 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just ’. 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 


* «vm quoted in *tl. in. p. * 2 . e^. % p. 23; efiwifit: WHW It 
t fijt quoted 

in < 7 . u. p. 23. This is gpR IV. 5.18. 

382. a envA Si • n umftqftg t 4k w wv wtv* 

I. 19 towards end, in «v. q. p. 2S. m. p. 281 

ascribes it to both i|f. and wnstT. 

383. ^ ffl ikft <^r kqH T W lWHq » 

qgnr ' A Xt 21-22, 
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oaotes** (acc. to Manu VUI. 41 and Hfirlta). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and a^ramas 
are enumerated by Pitftmaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer caste), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla. 
ftbhlra, mfttanga and nine others (the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Kulkarni Kttaii is set out that in Shivaji’s 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the yrrf ( i. e. the assembly of castemen ) which is 
somewhat like the hila tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi¬ 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, htiideilarN and chief men of several 
villages round about.® 

Manu (VIII. 23) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the ( eight) cjuarters (Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VH 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages (from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law (^'yavaharapa<^a ) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 

384. 5nirri3r ^ t sr wrwwi- 

^ H fifhr in II p 29y •irr, ITT- III. p. ^6, TT* fST- p. 74 , 

^ I — ipfo Jrpsv: gfiKT • ^hnHTWUwt "q g 

qfli TfOTf: ' tqfibq* H. P- 29. «rn. HT- HI. p. 46. 

385. Vide * V'atanpatreui, NivicUpatrem * edited by Messrs Mavji an 
Parasnis (1909 a. d.) in Marathi p 12 at p IS Tp^rtWT WTITO IHTTH 

ftqt g*rf> «thTTq Tnlt smm wt qmm 

qvmnw «qm qt qqfvsiw gist «m fnqn# <n^t% wfnrw w 

q iliril iftqifR q wm 415 k qttft wft qq wt% Rtt fbPKR nwgqft 

H •iTIt Opfiff wnTfaf (T WiWOf. 
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led by them and lastly the deoisioa^ When a litigant comes 
before the court at a proper time (i. e. when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, he (the king or judge) should^ address 
him as followsWhat is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man! By whom, 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by (the judge) 
with the sabhyas and br&hmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he (the judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon (the defendant)”. 
These observations are made by Kat. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love { or anger 
or gpreed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar.*® II. 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nir. (L 52-54 ), Br, Kat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra (IV. 5*102-106 ) and others. A few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff (on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c.) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna ) another person himself comes 
forward (as defendant). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old (beyond 70), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 


386. wnm; jww wnTf rviwg- 

fw? II «rfT^ (I. 36). For explanation, vide 11- P- 29 , w. ft. p. 73. 

387. gtW: • 5% WtS W W tfi*! 

II 5isi w*rt»rai^ > tft w vfwum 

I ft^^v WTv tivu • w vr 

ti anm. q. by ftjir. on ll. 5, tttl w. in. 52 and 53. 

II. pp. 31, 32. The wordi, («ii refer to a ci%il dispute and W d <(iCI 
to a criminal dispute ( ). 

388, fnmfVwt wlftiR fnrt B vif|w! ntw- 

(II-18). 

389, 1 fatic^f»rtidN *w; • 

wnifdbilnT vf) (iitiftenRfSl • w «R«rw«« ^t « 

Wttvr. quoted by amriji p. 639 (reade ffftw* H. p.33, 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune (such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative)» one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
(religious) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (L 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engaged in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases some 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti¬ 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in sliglit causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes (vide Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. C. U. p 34, Apararka p. 607.) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendant s default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with. But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance (as 
above) their relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 


390. Compare sec. 132 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (Act V of 1908) 
(or exemption of certain women from personal appearance. 

390 a. Compare the Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) Act (IV of 1925). 

391. Vide MU. on Yaj. II. 5 { for quotations about most of these rules), 
Apararka p. 606, Par. M. Ill p. 51, Vyavahara^mayukha pp. 9-10. 

392. <1# ti ulWj tr a itaifr ?) 

I p. 29. 
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appointed by them (Buoh as a pupil, servant &o.) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C. II. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (FiUmaha). 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law¬ 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regulated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro¬ 
cedure of the courts were appeinted ( niynkkt) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigatioa In the com. of Asahaya as edited by Kalyanabbatta 
on Nar. ( niadana 4 ) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who bad studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 


em »q- by p. 89.tev. or. p.20i: i 

« ffwilf q. by Ii. p. 33, «e. *• 

p. 40; i^i sintvTvruT » «i wfntn 

«TS»V» W * Wim. quoted by atevni p. 439. 

393. «nu Qvw(f9 «r^ er i etf s« 

I in U, p, 32 ; these are igts IV. 3.112-113; BWrJ 
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tVtf * <1401 1^81 H iritf (11. 23-23). This is ygm IV. 3. Il8. 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 ( Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16,1/20,1/40,1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharmas&stra and tlie procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will; if the representa¬ 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be finedIn the ‘Questions of Milinda’ ( S. B- 

394. (fir ?) infvl v 

w « WT ipvTi^ mi rflm ifhn 

iifv w ^ ft i >fft 

5^ ftrvMl « gv rv. 5. 114~117. The words gft present 

a dilficolty. Probably there is a compound of gft with 

395. The story in the com. on Nar. is as follows: In Pataliputra(modem 
Patna) a brabmana named Sridhara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thousand dramtnas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running. Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb¬ 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdbara * Don't pay even a rupee to the 

* t 

creditor Srldhara. I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. * The uncles replied *if you save us. we shall give you a thousand 
drammas as a reward *. When the 2nd month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Srtdhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2ad month. They replied *You cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest'« 
Smirtadardhara. the legal adviser of the uncles, said **Karada declares 
(podium 4) * grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) ceases from the fourth*. On hearing this Sndhara was stunned, 
but gatheiiof his xflts hied a suit in the court and had summonses issntd 

{Continued on the next page) 
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E. vol. 36 p. 338) there is a passage about certain bMkkhus in 
the ‘city of Righteousness’ {dJtamtnanagwa) who are styled 
‘dhanim&panikas’ (dealers in dharma) and are described as 
follows: ‘(Bhikkhus), who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha: such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
* dhamraasetthino ’(bankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the sresthiu in the Mrcchakatika. The dhamm&panikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as Sm&rtadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation U'of 1827 
and by Schedule Ul to the Bombay Pleaders ’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVn of 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Government was the Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which defin¬ 
ed the privil^es, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of mkeda (which word 
originally means ‘ agent ’). 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
the summoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e. is about to abscond 
or may abscond) that is to be investigated (or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

to Mahidbara, great-grandson of Devadbara« and his uncles. Sureties -vere 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) * why don't 
you pay the interest to Sridhara’? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdbara, who said that he and hts ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court ‘ I rely on Narada's 
words (quoted above), and Mahidhara being the fourth from Devadhara 
(Including the latter) is not liable to pay&ha||a Smartasekhara laughed at 
this and said *Smariadurdbara« you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000 dirammas 
lent by Srldhara is still due from Mahidhara, as be is tbe great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the ancestor’s debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who IS the fourth from the borrower^ excluding tbe latter from 
computation) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-grand-father' 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratihea* 
lion* Smartadurdbara and his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
tlsedha which is explained by the Mil on Yaj. n. 5 as restraint 
under the king's order. It is of four kinds viz, restraint as to 
( sth^ua) place (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (jtjro- 
vQsa ) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions (e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit) 

The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. ( L 47-54), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. IL pp. 30-31), Kat. 103-110 (all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, 8m. C. U. pp. 30-31). Nar. (I. 54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. Narada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order ( asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to Kat. that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river fnrd, or to a forest, 
to a bad place ( infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (N^r.L 49). There is a pr<»vision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. (120 ) 
says ‘ A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized : it should l>e delivered over to the opposing litigant (if 
he be trustworthy) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party Wlien the defencLint comes 
on being summoned, ne and the plaintiff are lx)th to be placed 
before the judges (Pit^maha q. in Sm C. 11. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to be taken from l-ioth wht' would 1^ capable of carrying 

306. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo¬ 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 38 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code of 190S) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 

397. "f I tr wwwcv 

WW.q in 11.3.35, fWipmfp. 94, which explains ‘sif&wr 

fa ft ^Tnwt*"Ts < tw’f 

fJK fwwvf »it xI*. • 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would be able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false (Yftj. 
EL 10-11). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyap&la) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every ^ day ( Kflt. 117 q. by Mit, on Yaj. n. 10). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties (Kat. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on YSj. n. 57 ): ‘ the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king’s business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person ( of any caste) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts ( bath, sandhya worship See.) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas ( Kat. 119 
q. in Par. M. m. 58 ). 

"When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names (of parties), caste &c. (Yaj. II. 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
(including the grievance as stated in the beginning).^ The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. pak^, bhd^, 
pratijfld. ( Mit. on Ysj. II. 6 ). Sometimes the word ‘ purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa (as in Kat. 131, N§r. IL 1). VSdin and 
prativadin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
vadin sometimes means ‘ a litigant ’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Arlhin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and abfayoktr (attacker) are synonyms of t^arfin, and pratyarthin 
and abhiyukta (attacked) are synonyms of pratheddin. Kit. 

y __ 

398. am snt»tt i w qtwiw 

emwf. quoted by finsi- on Wl. II. 10 and V. P, p. 44. 

fihflmf snrvAitfgni: vnvnmni^fMM 
I «rm sftwT vw ffif I ft»rr. on wi* ii. o. 
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(130-131) says that the judged should have the plaint written 
down on a board (or on the (pround) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf (palm 
leaf or bark or paper) when it is corrected (after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled.**” It appears from the VyavahSratattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrccbakutika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the sresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the SakSra when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena wa.s killed by Carudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply 
(Nar. II. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (lU. 1) downwards. 
Kaut. states that in the plaint should bo entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due ) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with tlie 
relationship in which they stood to each other. Kat. (127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. U 6 and Apararka p. 608) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place (town or village in 
which thb property is situated), situation (boundaries or the 
figure such as a .stjuure &c. ), the caste ( of both parties ), names. 


qtnvr- 0- the first hy on tjT. U. 6. the 2nd by on II, 6 

and both by amnvi P- OH. TtT- WI- HI PP. 65-67. 

401. S » 

q- by |&m» on tn- H. 6. t|<K«V 

WT»vifqq fk TTT^m^wni • am irarir • 

fSttmiTgqpm: • gf! tfs: « 

t q qyi ww p. 205. 

402. Under the Civil Ih-o. Code, Order VI. r. 17 { Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stai^e of the suit. The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter. 

403. qqi gwqfh gHuwbV 

in. t. 
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the dwelling place (of the parties), the measure (so many 
mxtrhtms &o.), the name of the field, ( names of) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand>father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 124-126, Br. (q. in Sra. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones mxist be stated according 
to the facts of each case*®*. 

These roles about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VH rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. 7| per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to he paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(III. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, NSr. and others abfjut payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may bn 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yftj. II. 42 and Visnudharma- 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recoverj- of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor (but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor should 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed (as hhrli, compensa¬ 
tion or court fee I*®*. When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establi.shing it, the debtor 
had to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine;but if the plaintiff turns out to he a 
false claimant (I e. the relationship and the an\onnt of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as m\ich 
as the amount claimed by him (Yij. II. 11). Nsr. also (IV. 132) 
says*®* that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 

404. vvt vw mrfSir aw 

w nwiwwiwrnu»smn4- p- cos. 

m a n i wi w a w y ffwfihwwww» vi. 20 - 21 .”* 

406. srf^: ww^ wfg fhmwm wwnriS«fqgf 
wwwi ® wntlj IV 132. The sw* W3|^W P* 1S2 read# 

(s, e. 20 per cent). 
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do BO through wickedness or malice, should be made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. C. 
11 p. 121 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VIH 139 gives milder 
rules: ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent Manu VUl. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VIII. 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c.). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. 11. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, U. 33, II. 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj. II. 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them w'as fined jxiilixi-lxtiullui i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribes^ that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a fine of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
culled no witnesses) and further the defeated party has to pay 
tae costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi¬ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years*®®. 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ' Way to jxistice’ p. 17) is as appli¬ 
cable to modern India as to England ‘ the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens throxigh 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 


407. ewewtt ftrewt: i i vfS- 

' wrrt ftrwl ni. i. 

408. In modern times • plaint or memorandum of appeal is to be rejec* 
ted if not properly stamped. Vide Order VII. r. 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code. The Peshva's Government appears to have taken one^fourth or one^ 
fifth from the party whose claim for partition or for recovery of debt suv. * 
ceeded. Vide * Peshwa's Dianes' ed. by Eao Bahadur Wad, vol. 2 pp 132, 
140, 163. 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HI. 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s contumely, 
the pangs of despised love, the law's delays') enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England**’’ before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Eaut. (HL1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court); that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a hne 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for jsirokta ( viz. 
pancabandha or daiahandha as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant A similar rule is laid down in Manu VIU. 58. 
Y&j. H. 12 prescribes that disputes relating to satiastj (killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women (about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. N4r. L 45 is to 
the same effect. NSr. L 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pit&maha (q. in Sm. C. H. p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama YTIT. 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, wbsn the defendant does no! 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For the enormoiu delay in tbe diqioial of even atniple procecdinga 
M Bills in Cbancery in England, vide Holdtworth’t' Miatory of English Law ‘ 
(1926) VoL IX. pp, 374>375 and 433-433. 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. XUI. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness.**'® Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. C. U. p. 42, Par. M. IlL pp. 69-72) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6,12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should bo granted ; that if the act of God 
(daiva) or the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Kaut.. K^t. and Sukra 
{IV. 5. 167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount''* to denial 
of justice ( dhiinmvyapathy lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows: first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have finished, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( K&t. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. HI. p, 58 ). 
The four stages ( padas ) of a law-suit, acc. to Y&j. IL 6-8, and 


effii: « Riimf q. in II. p. 42; ^ • 

q. in ii. p. 40, 

p. 611. 

^11. w ^ 

Ifir IV. 5. 167 and 209. The first it tlmott the same as Kit. 359 (q. in 
II. p. 92, SV. m. p. 306, Ir- ft- P- 148, which read and 
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Br. are named b/ui^Upwki (the plaint), iittara})5(kt (the reply ), 
kritjufioda (the adducing of evidence), sSclhyasiddlu*^ or inrifaya 
(the decision); while Kftt. 81 states them as purvapaksa, uttara, 
pratyskalita and kriyS. Praty&kalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among the sabhyaf* about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with coinpla- 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the mrnu of the plaintiffs i. e. the suit of a brihmana is first 
taken up (Manu VIU. 24). Kaut. I. 19 states*** that the causes of 
temples (or idols), ascetics, heretics, br&hmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
Kat. (122 q. in Sm. C. II. p. 33, Par. M. Ul. p. 59) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more imiwrtant than those of the 
rest. Kaut. III. 20 went*** so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temple.s), brahmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forw'ard to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time (i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests about the recjuirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the penchtaU of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

K&t. (136 quoted by Apararka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 


fro*q. by amifep. 616; jjvw'eihrt w anmufijiiirtr er • firmnfvt 

• surer* q. by aisviit p. 616. V. P. p. 44 quotes a 
verse of Br., where s wimiftB Is the 4th trn|. 

t swr^ p. 616. 

_ ^mr^emwetTptetwrftsw^geHWireiiri ^ » i M i«ti (^s q < rw un wrsit 
riwi ewm envnw i enjqiM i yt q fk e i qi l e er»attSvnw 1.19. 
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the mention of the time and place (of the cause of action), that 
omits the statement of the material (which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in ( stat¬ 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed (to the 
interests or usages) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavaharapadas.^^^ Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated {paksabMi^ty^'^ and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown (or 
imaginary) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( K&t. 140 q. by Mit. on Ysj. II. 6, Par. M. m. 61). Nar. U. 8 
also points out the faults ( dosni<) of a plaint and explains them 
(D. 9~14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law^-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
l)etween these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in G^iirt, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
Manii ( VllJ 299-300 ) prescribing the same punish¬ 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, sun, slave, servant or 
bri)thor is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by the husband.',father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implictiliun that a leeri] proceeding by 
the8(» is ixttisible. The smrtis did not encourage dispute.^ based on 

416 H a pluintifi states * the aefennant stole tuy gold, I deposited a 
liiousantl dravtmas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to roe 
without being Its ownerthere is a joinder of three \yavaharapadas \i 2 . 
sUya.ntk^cpa, asvamntktaya Tins is noi a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint All that is meant is that the ina' of all these cannot be carried on 
wmuJtaneously, but one after another 

417 . ><1 

I quoted by jtiHTT on II. 6 (without name), trtl- Wl. Ill 

Cl. The 11 37 ascribes the same xctiic to (last pada being 

tut rrin ). Vide my notes to Kat. HO where it is shown how there 

IS a good deal of divergence about the interpretation of this verse. 

418. ' <1^ W»i^WT»rt IT 

fiiril I TiTtIf aec. to a>«T!(ir on nrgr. II. 5. and ff. acc to and \n. n. 

p. 34. The latter remarks ‘ (Tfsm^ aWTfNt fTf 

ntnift) w ft a*fitfTTnfHt t 4nn^f^ 

Til tfft wl Ttttnl ^Tf»TT«Ti wt^ tiketTf<<> t 

VlfrlHrt frHltt t t f W f l t t* t, vide also filwi. on utt II. 32 for 

aimtlar'vrards. 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Bfhaspati*^’ says that a plaint 
that is mrarthaka (i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de minimis non atrat lex 
(the law does not take account of trifles) also embodied in 
sec. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been Anally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff (Yaj. II. 7, Nar, II. 2 ). This is called 
uUara (reply ) or pratipak^ (Nar. U. 2 ). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must pospess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences ). ** A reply is of four 
kinds, (1) nulkya (of denial), snmpraiipafti or sati/n ( confession 
or admission), karana or pratymxjskandann ( of special plea or 
demurrer), prdnnyaya or purvanyaya { of former judgment nr res 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nfir. II. 5 ) 
viz. (1) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present ( when the transact¬ 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ), I w'as then 
not born.The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 


419. vvFmmv: ietnV q in w. fit p. 87 and 

II. p. 37. which explains sw • wswTrw HuNni firfS- 
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420. n itrw* I atwwvutTofJnttiiiipti 

%: * quoted by {iniT. on VT- I*- 7. amtW P- 612 (ascribes to witlf), 
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time of Kftt., who provides (144) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it (should be held by the court that it) is admitt¬ 
ed (by the defendant).*^ When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters (or facts) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. The same is designed by some as 
adharyn or Udharya {rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex¬ 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a ( former ) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered ) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that Is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment betweeti the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnes.ses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 172 In a reply of admission there are only t%vo Rtagc.‘’. 
of vi/unihara viz. the plaint and the reply; there is no need of 
proof ( so there is no kTH/o/Hifh ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course (and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, ninviya). Kat. ( 173-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit 
( on Yaj. 11. 7 ). Apararka pp. 613-014, Sin. C. II. pp. 43-46 and 


422 . v’S m «ruY a ftvrnrar: i ?pufrras»nn n«tjri 

WhlYaafl^m • wrrvr. q. by frorflRFmV- Compare Order VIII rule 5 of the 
Civil Pro. Code. 

423 . «i*wr rr inn t imr 

5 * W. 3. 148. q. by t^Hf. on vr. II. 7; vide 170, 

q. by tv. m. p. 307 (reads thf^vrii: ), tv. V. p. 59 (which reads 

a* ‘he last p»da). 
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« timvtw q. by n. p. 43 which explains * ipyr 

ittvVVTTTf^l^TOtirvn^T«v. V. p.61. The ivV- f*t. (p. 53) has the follow¬ 
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other digests quote long passages from K&t., Hfirlta, Vy&sa 
and others on faults of uttam and illustrate them at length- 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faults is 
‘sa/iAnra’ (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges * the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, ‘ and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment This is a sankara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not lie 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 7, Par. M. HI. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with cases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant doe.s not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by sanux ( conciliatory words), bheda (threats ) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may be declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
passed against** him. Kaut. (III 1), Y&j. U. 9, Nftr. 1. 55, 
Kat. (163) state that a defendant cannot** raise a counter-claim 
(prutyabkiyfHja ) as long as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already filed, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, mham ( death or grievous hurt by a weap«m &c.), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, YiJ, II 29, 
Nar. IV, 93, Sukra IV. 5.120 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son (or other representative) who Uikes 
his estate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 

425. w iVTfWt B w: < ftnffstA fijl* 

q. to 11. p. 4«, qvi. Wf. Hi. p. 8I. «r. q. p. 56 (reads 
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three generations &c. as required for poBsession ripening into 
ownership). 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant beoam e 
what is called him (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, N&r. H. 33 
speaks of five kinds of him viz. one who changes his state¬ 
ments ( or pleading ), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence (i. e. avoids investigation), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. L 56-61, 11- 24 explain some 
of these and other hina parties. Flat. 202 ( q. by Sm. C. IL p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5,10 
12, 16 and 20 panas. Nar. IL 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath (manyuk^ I e. in cruninal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing tlie matter again, Kaut. 111. 1, Manu Vlll. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut. 
calling the several actions causes of parolUa ( defeat). Vide 
Y&j. II. 16, Sukra IV. 5.136, K&t. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
himiiidtm, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br, and K&t. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 

427. Rwi ii. 29; waT^w i s 
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court; if they did so they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( court fees). But a compromise with the court’s permis¬ 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the SLibhyas miglit decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br.*** says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ’ ( Sm. C. U- 
p. 50). What a party sets out to establish is called sadhtja and 
the means whereby the claim (of the litigant) in its entirety is 
established is called sadhana ( Kat. 213 in V. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. II. 7 
and Nar. II. 27 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
prcof lies) should immediately ( after the reply Is given ) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pida) is called kriyd i. e. proof. Sudhya 
and karya are synonyms, kriyd and sdd/uim also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Aparirka p. 616, Vyasa in Sm. C. IL p. 54 ). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harlta ( q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. U. 7, AparSrka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
N&r. IL 31. The Mit on Yaj. U. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to lie proved by him who 
asserts it (bhdmpratijUdvddimi eca kriyd ). Yaj. 11. 22, N4r. II. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. (in Sm. C. XI. p. 54), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu¬ 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
( Vas. 16. 10 also), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Y&j. II. 22, N&r. 11. 29, K&t 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine means, the king (or 
ju<hse) has to accept human means and not divine; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof thou gh reaching 


• If. to II. 30. 
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(or covering) only a portion (of the allegations in the plaint) 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground ( K&t» 218-219 
q. by Mit. on Y&j. IL 22). This latter rule is based on the 
prox)OBition laid down in Y&j. 11.20 and Visnudharmasutra VL 22 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion ot it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim ‘ omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem *. Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof, Kat. 229 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj, U. 22, Apar&rka p. 629 ) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to saham, assault or 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Kat. 230 (q. in 
Sm. C, U. p. 51) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
sahoiia perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Kit. 225-228 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. U. 22, Apararka 
p. 629, Srn. C. IL pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans) and of groups ( of brahmanas ), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses ; enjoyment( or possession ) alone is weightier in 
tlie case of the making and {the use of) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like (i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but nut given, w^hen a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
uf taking back a thiiig after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prke dghting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. vide H. of Dh. vol, I. p. 204 and n, 367, where a half verse from 
the (Irama Vikramorvasijra (IV. 17) is quoted conuining the same proposition 
and it is shown that Narada as quoted in V. M. p. 311 and Par. M. III. p. 203 
coiiUioe<i the same half verse. The half verse is ^ 

The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardeshir v. Th 0 Collector of Surat 
3 Bom. H. C. li. (A. C. J,) p. 116 and in Pramjt v. The Commissioner of 
Customs 7 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C, J.) p. 89. 

431a. In Laluhhai v. Bai Amrit 1. L. R. 2 Bom. 299 at p. 312 there 
refmnce to Kit. 230 «nn i a 
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df proof are witnesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marloi 
(q. by Sm. C. U. 60, V. P. p. 141) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
docmnent (should be executed as it) enables the person (in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt*** (even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IV of 1882) requires writing and registration sis regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. N&rada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each praniS^i: 
‘ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes ’. The comparative strength of the several kinds 
of evidence is well put by Brhaspati*®: ‘ Witnesses are superior 
to inference (circumstantial evidence), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these ’. Kit. 221 (q. by Mit. on Yij. 11. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
(strong ground of proof) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judicata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amareshwar Thakur’s 
‘ Hindu Law of Evidence ’ (Calcutta, 1933 X 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian Br&hmi alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Muller’s theory (‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature* p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to P&pini was thoroughly 
exploded by GoldstUckor in ‘ P&nini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature * and was later on abandoned by Max Mdller himself. 
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Then BGbler (in ‘ the Origin of the Indian Brihml alphabet ’) 
gtarted the theory that Brfthml was derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. C. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India' chapters VII and VIII). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Biihler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.Ip. 141 (1922). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori¬ 
ly deciphered yet) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian erh and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet di.scovered (vide Annals 
of B. O. R. In.stitute, Vol. XI. p. 32 ff), This is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Brahnil script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmas&stras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gaut. Xlll. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16. 10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23. 
Ysj. II. 22 mention likhUa (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VIII. 51 uses the word karava in the sense of 
document ( arthejMii yuyamamim tii karanena vibhaiitam ), in 

VIII. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 

IX. 232 to fabricated royal edicts ( kutasasana). Kaut. has a 
special chapter (II. 10) on royal writings ( sasana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the king’s scribe, on the 
contents of an official document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1.11 Kaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter (;w/m, a leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material) and in I 19 states that coasulta- 
tion by letter {patra) with the council of ministers should be 
held in tlie fifth part of the day. In IL 7 Kaut. advises the con¬ 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing accounts 
( ak^patalam nilxmdhapujtiahistlianam kdrayti ). Vide also Kaut. 
IL 21, li. 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
other connections. Kaut. (IlL 1) appears to use the word kamvxt 
in the sense of document and gives a rule which is the same as 
Y&j. H 23. Y&j. L 319 speaks of land grants being written or 

434. 1: compare 
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engraved on cloth or copperplate. Megasthenes (McCrindle 
p. 69) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what be was told, since in another place (p. 83) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar¬ 
ly Strabo (XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrates that Nearcbus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the Taxila plate of Moga (identified with Moa of the Sakas) 
and is not later than 120 B. 0. Vide E. 1. Vol. IV. p. 54 and 
Rapson's ‘ Indian coins ’ p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and patra for more 
permanent use, as Kit. ( p. 293, n. 400 above ) states that the 
first information was to be written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf (palra ). The Lalitavistara (10th 
chap. p. 143, B. L ed.) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
pbalakam-&d&ya). 

Yaj. n. 84-94, Nsr. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, Br., Kat 249-312, 
^kra n. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. NSr. (IV. 70-71) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. By. (q. in V. P. p. 141) says that, since people 
begin to entertain doubts (about a transaction) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
writing material (patra ). The Lalitavistara ( about 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is BrShml (10th chap. p. 143 ). 
Kir., Bn, and §ukra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Br&bml (it was created by 
Brahma). Sukra IL 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways, Vlsnu^ Dh. S, 
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VIL 2 divides documents into three kinds viz. -those written 
before the king (i, e. by public officers), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a state office by a scribe appoint¬ 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. (q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nir. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another; (the first of these is valid) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer {lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern¬ 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sahgraha, the 
Mit. on Yftj. n. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rdjakiya (public) and jd.napa/itt ( private or of the common 
people). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that laukika and jampada 
are synonyms and jSnapada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own hand and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta¬ 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Y&j. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into sasana and ciraka. The first is 
the same as r&jaklya (described in Yaj. 1.318-320) and ciraka is 
practically the same as j&napada writing. On Y&j. IL 89 the Mit. 
remarks that a royal deed must l)e written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Y&j. n. 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho¬ 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Y&j. U 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual agreement, that 
^e creditor’s name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, tithi ( day ), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N, N. (the execu¬ 
tant ) son of so and so, that an even numlier (i. e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa¬ 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (NSr. q. by Mit. on Yftj. II. 87 and by Vy. Nir. 
p. 87 without name ). RSjaklya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. P. p. 141, V. May. p. 24) 
via. (a royal grant of land), jitynjKiirn (a judgment 

deciding a law-suit), prasSda-patra (a deed showing the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasistha (q. in Sra. C. II. p. 55 and V. May. p. 28) it is of four 
kinds viz. iBsatui, jayapnlra, ajiUipntm (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches), prajnapanapcdra ( a writing of reiiuost addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a purohitn, teacher, learned 
brihmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc, to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. s&sana, jayapatra, ftjflapatra, pra- 
jfi&pan&patra and pras&dapatra. Kaut in II. 10 speaks of seve¬ 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajfi&pan& 
(request by a messenger about what another prays), fijfi&patra 
(as above ), jxirulSna (honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
parihara (remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), msT^ekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of gome trustworthy person as his own), prU- 
iirltika (conveying information about 8r>rae portentous happen¬ 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pnitUeMui (reply in 
accordance with -discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), mrmtraya (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The j&napada writings are divided into various sorts, 
seven (acc, to Br. q. by Aparfirka p. 683, 8m. 0. II. p, 60) or eight 
( acc. to Vyfisa in 8m. C. IL p. 59) and the Sm. 0. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may be many more 
varieties. Br. (8. B, E. vol. 33 p. 305), Kat. (254-25t) and others 
mention and define the following janapada writings ; bh&ga- or 
tibhSgapntra (deed of partition), tiSmjxtlra (deed of gfftX 
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krayapatra{fSeA6 deed), OdhSmpalra or Udhipatra ( deed of pledge ox 
mortgage), stkUipatra or aamiHtpatra (deed of convention, which is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), damfxitra (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rnalektuL or uddharpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
liiuddhtpatra (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per¬ 
formed ), sandhijmtra (deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), slmUjxitra (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), ujxujafa (a receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the w hole or part of a debt, 
Yij. U. 93), anvad/upalra (a sub-mortgage i. e. where the mort¬ 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
Thu two branches of private documents (jinapada) are either 
cirakii or not ciraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sahgraha q. by Sm. 
C. U. p. 59, Par. M. UL p. 127). Vide n. 437 above and ^a IL 
399-318 and IV. 5.172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But acc. to VySsa quoted by Sm. C. IL p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata (a 
receipt), svahasta (written by the executant himself), adhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, visuddhipatra. Some 
works like the VyavaliarasSra (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word iiB ciraka and not ciraka. It was so called ( viz. ciraka ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree ). If the proper word is ciraka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time (dra) as compared with 
purely private documents. ‘ Ciraka' in this last sense seems to 
be eciual to ‘ stli&naki'ta ’ of other writers. 

Nir.<» IV. 136, Visnu. Dli. S. VII. 11 and K&t. (252) require 
that a dociunent is held valid which is not adverse to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 
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regarding pledgM (and other ^naaotions) and the eequenoe 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm, 0. II. p. 59 applies the word*** poflcarS^I^ 
(on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
SarasTstWilSsa p. 114 holds that paflcQriujlhatva consists in 
haying the creditor, debtor, witnesses (as one item ), scribe and 
tixe matter to be written. H&rlta and Vy&sa (q. in Sm. C XL 
p. 59 ) employ the dual (s&ksinau), while Y&j. II. 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there ^ould be more witnesses. Vitva- 
rupa reads ‘ asam&h ’ in Ysj. IL 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. Nsr. IV. 137, Visnu**® Dh. S.VH. 6-10, Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23.), K&t. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent Visnu Dh. S. (VIL 8-9) and Kit 273 (q. by V. M. 
p. 338, Aparirka p. 686, Par. M. HI p. 131) state that a docu¬ 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nir. IV. 145, Kit ( 306-307 ), Saihvarta ( both quoted by 
Aparirka pp. 691-692) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu¬ 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 
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weie allowed to overrule the force of documents there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions**^. If there is 
a conflict among documents then a jSmpada document (written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a j&napada one (Vyasa q. by Sm. C. n. p. 66, S. V. p. 122 ). 

Yftj. II 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Kat. 312 (q. by Apararka 
p. 687) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written (if both parties agree); 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 142 and Kat. 

( 282 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of tiie scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc¬ 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. **^ If a document 
belonging to one man is prodxiced by another the latter has to 
explain his custody of it*** ( Vyasa q. by Apararkap. 690, Sm. C. 
n. 66). Kat (308 q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 65) says*** that just as the reflec¬ 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen slb if it were real 
though it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate d''>cumente 
resembling (the genuine wnriting of a person). Vyasa (in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. C. IL 65 ) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 

-HI. n 
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442. Compare sec. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
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TV. 20-21) say the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully scrutinised and that no certain conclusion can be 
established by documents alone (in every case), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of tbede 
(women and others) aiul that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu¬ 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to bo written or signed by the same person, by ratioci¬ 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses,^** 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par¬ 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui- 
eition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. IL 92, Visnu Dh. 
S. VTL 12, Nir. IV. 143-144, K&t. 283 q. in Mit. on Yaj. U. 92). 
Vienu Dh. S. (VIL 13) and Kat.^** 285-286 (q. by Aparftrka 
pp. 689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by (a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. K&t. 
287 (q. by Apar&ka p. 689, Sm. C. II. p. 64 and Par. M. IlL 
p. 134) states the striking”’ rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king's seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 
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Harsa (E. I. VII. p. 155,158), and from the T&rachandi Rock 
Incksription (in Bihar) of Mahanayaka Pratapadhayaladeva 
(in E, L XX Appendijc No. 340)of samvcU 1225 which declarer 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya- 
candra of Kanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in L A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to K§t. 
or Brbaspati by the digests) state that when a loan (recorded in 
a document) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at band, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen (by any body ) nor read out ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. Nar, IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 (q. by Par. M 111. 136, Mil. on Yaj. II. 24, Apararka 
p. 690-691 ) prescril)e that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
v>r pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 
v. 25) l)Oth quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or w'itnesses must 
be declared ( p(.)inted out) by the disputant at the (proper) time 
( i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sobhyns at the time (of the consideration of 
the evidence) l>y reference to the rules of the ^stra. Y&j. U 
93-94, Visnu Dh. 8. V'l. 25-26 “* prescribe that when a debtor 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents wa> 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX 
232 and Visnu Dh. 8. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and brfchmanas. Y&j. 11. 295 ( = Matsya 227. 202 ) 
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prescribes the highest fine for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
Sahkba also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents (q. by V. R. pp. 298, 369). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the A.nnals of B. 0. R. Institute, 
vol. IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol. 18 pp. 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER XII 


BHUKTI OR BHOCJiA ( possession ). 

According to Gaut. X. 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner) and find¬ 
ing (i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of br§hmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain { by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaisya or sudra are 
also additional modes. Vas. 16. 16 mentions eight modes. Br. 

(quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
V. 2) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
vis. by learning, purcha.se, mortgage, valour (i. e. conquest), 
through the wife ( a.s dowry ), inheritance (from an ancestor) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada ( q. in Sm. C. n. 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence^*’ hns prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhukti) may be with title (sagama ) 
or without title { anai/amu ). Agama means ‘ origin ’ or ‘ source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title Manu VHL 200, 
Y&j. U. 27, N&r. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Kit. 317 (q. in Sm. C. U p. 73 and Par. M. IIL p. 141). If property 
is held In one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one’s right to that property is 
indefeasible (Nir. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C. H. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. Vide Lalubhai v. Bai Amrit L L. R. 2 Bom. 299, 304 f[ , ^her« 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership(with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on). VyEsa and PitSmaha**^ 
declare that possession in order to be valid must have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest ( by another person) 
and in the presence (i. e. before the very eyes) of the opponent 
(q. in Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily (Y&j. 11. 27 ). Nftr. IV, 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difficulty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. NSr. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man's title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
withjiut possession though under a deed or Iwfore witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by NSr. IV, 84-86, Br., Hirita and PitSmaha.**^ NSr 
(IV. 86-87 ) declare.^ that one who pleads mere possession and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession (which even a 
thief can assert) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long posseasion 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possessioii 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership "in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership. The Mit. 
on Y&j. II, 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when, the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is menial, vocal and physical 
(i, e. the acceptor makes a re.solve to accept, says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession ). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable artick^ as gold, clothes &c 
But in the case of a held physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed ugain>t the man in possession 
who has no title and who has nut l>een in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he w ill succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purch.ised from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but wa.s not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though uichout possession 
will prevail over the later one, acc. to Yaj. II 23. But wdien 
is doubtful as to Ahich title is prior and which posterior tlie 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession ha<» 
been uninterruptedly with a mans ancestors for three genera¬ 
tions he wull succeed against i)ne who has bare title. Therefore 
posHession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
acc. to the Mit and other works, but title without posses¬ 
sion was risky and so pos.HeH.sion was insi.sted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law \ It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and not 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
poesession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (2) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


454. In EnglUh Law until the year 1845 (8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106. 
tec. 2) land could in theory be con\cyed in no other method than by 
delivery of postesiiion and no deed or conveyance was in itself of any ^ect. 
Vide Selmond's Jurisprudence, 9th cd. 1937, p. 620, 
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nothing to show there was title to begin with) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the possession for three generations (but with some 
possession) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses* 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origia*** The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Y&j. U. 24 literally 
translated means ‘ loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner’s very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years Manu Vlll. 147-148 
and NSrada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
‘ If the owner of anything silently looks on (i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it(i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property l)eing lost by 
his conduct ( tyavafiara) comes to belong to the enjoyer 
GauL XII. 34 has almost*** the same words as Manu Vlll. 148. 
Sahkha (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years’ adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescriptioa Vide N&r. IV. 86-87 cited (on p. 318 above). 
N4r. (IV. 89) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


455. Under the Law of England 'Time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ’ was considered to inclnde 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard 1. This was a very 
inconvenient and absurd rale which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 ( 2 and 3 William IV, chap. 71) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years' uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act (except when the enjoyment was by tome consent 
or agreement made nnder a deed). By French Law the time of ^memory 
was held to extend for one bondred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond'a lorisprudence (9th ed. of 1937 ) p. 263- 
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to be supported by title only during sinattakaia (during hiiman 
memory ), but in cases beyond human memory possession con¬ 
tinued successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document (or other 
title). VisnuDh. S. V. 187 is in similar^^7 terms. The Mit. 
on Ynj. (IL 27 ) says that srtmrtakala is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is pos.sible fur witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. Bo if there is possession for less than 
one hundred years, oral evidence cun be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to pro\e title*, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acejuiring ownersiiip. As the Barasvatl- 
vila8a(p. 124) puts it, bmg \u 1 interrupU 3 d possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption oi law'fxil origin 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
us proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). 'Fhe Smnicandrika^^'^ (il p. 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years' possession in¬ 
stead of 100 years’. Aco. to a smrti quoted by it each genera¬ 
tion means 35 years and so when ^larada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant (acc. to Sm. C.). 
VisDU Dh. S. V. 187 Kat. (3.37) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land, Kal. (321 q. Mit. on Yaj. il. 27, Apa- 
r&rka p. 630) states ‘ in ciises falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that pos^essiiui mu.-t bo accompanied with title 
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(in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession (is independent proof of ownership), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) \ 
Vide also Br. (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 2G“'28). ‘Three 
generations ’ is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years and if the great-grandfather took possession \\ rongfull/ and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses¬ 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
'Fherefore Kst, in another verse (318, q. by Aparfirka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes tirm ( indepen¬ 
dent means of proof of ow nership ). I'hus or 

punxih\imu(j<iia4}ho(jii (in Yaj. IJ. 27 ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a time i>eyund human memory 
( aHtnarUi-kala ) and is equal to 60 years acc, to Kat , V^yasa and 
a few other smrti writers Narada (q. hy Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards ixissession one generation means twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by Sm. C. IJ. p. 72) says it means thirt> 
years. It will he noticed from the alx^ve that early authors like 
Qaut, Manu., Yllj. appear to lay dow n 20 years’ adverse enjoy¬ 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like N&r. and Kat. require sixty years 
enyjytnenL in order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should be reconciled 
as far us possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
Visvarupa and MedhMithi (on Manu V'^Iil. 148) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Y6j. II 24 and similar texts, 
^lome lay emphasis on possession and others on title. Tliere are 
at least three explanations. Apararku (pp. 631 *-632), KuUuka 
and Raghunundana take the literal sense and say that on 20 
years'adverse possession there is <^f uw nership (i. e. there 
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h svatmhUni)*^^. The 2nd explanation is that the meaning of 
Ysj. II. 24 is that after 20 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence ho acquiesced in 
the stranger taking posse.s.sion and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj. 11. 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent (itfs'Lm) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes \\rongfnl possession. This view 
was first started by Visvariipa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of rer|uiring vigilance in the asser¬ 
tion of ones’ rights , that is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavahSrahani). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri¬ 
buted to Nar. and tlio word tunnihain in it and in Mann VIII. 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where ihc \\(>rd moans lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would hapiwn or lie 
decided by the judges in a law court and dt* not intend to say 
that the decision would l)e just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mit. (followed 
by the V’yavaharamayukha, .Mitnimisra and .several others) 
whichexplain ■ that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but ol the produce of it {there is only ‘ phala- 
hfu’t ') i. e if witlioul protest the owner allow" a stranger to 
remain in possession before his \ery eyes for twenty years and 
then he l>rings a suit, he may siuweed in getting back his land 
but he wmuld lo-.e his claim to the nrotits of the land. The Mit., 
the Vyav.iharamatrka and V. 1\ (pp. 157 -185) contain very 
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elaborate diflcuseions on Yaj. II. 24; but considerations of space 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. M. connects 
Y&j. IL 24 with the preceding verse (viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Yaj. IL 24) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with tlie seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for tw'inty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srlkara (as stated 
in the VyavahSramatrka) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations (or sixty years) applied only where the owner 
was absent. Tho Mit. and others point o\it that Yaj. IL 24 
(who employs the words ‘pasyatah* and ‘abruvatah’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possos.sion while the owner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 years’ possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of Nar. IV, 87 quoted above 
(p.318)shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr¬ 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha¬ 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing Rut there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations (i. e. by three ancestors) including the father 
cannot he recovered by the owner from the person (who is the 
4th in succession) l>ecause it has gone through three lives in 
succession’; a text of liarita states ‘what has t)een enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back (from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations \ These 
two are relied upon by those who hold long p^^ssession as leading 

m n. irwn ‘ nvmimmi ^ ffil wr * wft irti- 
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to an inference of title (tripurum-l^huktivadimih, slb 
on Manu VUI. 148 calln them). These like the Vyavahara- 
tattva and Vivadacandra^^ who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhfttithi gays ‘there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and (if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like \ 
The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27 (which is srattxudfii) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harita and 
Nlirada quoted al>ove, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot l)e interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Real Property Limita¬ 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one alxmt one b rights however 
proscribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone t(K) far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession shuuid have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owmer^^. Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the w rongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred very short periods for |>ossession causing loss of 
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Bmifnath. 62 I. A. 40 at p. 44 ( -57 Bom. L. R. 323). 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property (provided there was 
no permissive origin, k^imalini^t) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movablesThis idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im¬ 
portance of possession. Marlci states that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are Iwrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would \oi^ them. This is opposed to Manu VJIJ. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as teing applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the torrower. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by (juiet posscs- 
sion liona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and possession 
during ten years (if parties resided in the same pnnince) or 
during tw^enty years (if they did not) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. (S. B. K. vol. 33 p. 314 verse 31 ) lays down the proposi¬ 
tion that if a person has title and is already in iw^.'^ession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed in a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior p<'>8sossion pnwided the dispossessor 
does not establish continuous ijossession for three generations^^. 
This is similar to a suit in ejectment cfmtemplatcd by Art. 14*3 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B K. vol. 33 p. 310 v. 11) and Kat. 335 ( lx>th quoted 
by Apararka p. 63?, V. f\ p. 166 ) state that what is enjoyed by a 
man's agnates and cr>gnates and his own people does not pass 
to their ownership by their mere possession ; one should regard 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than these. 
Pit&maha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one s own family has certainly not 
the same force This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that ix)ssession by one co-owner or one tenant-in¬ 
common is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
co-heir or teuant-in-common for many years does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common^’^. Jt is 
stated in Gaut. XIL 35 that property which is enjoyed for a long 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king’s otticer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the ow nc may have thought that 
he would reap long-enduring spiritiui? merit by the first two 
tmjoying this property ( such as a vacant house) or Umt he might 
be prevented from asserting his right from Tear { of the royal 
official ). Compare Hr. ( S. Ik E. vol. 33 p. 311 c. 1*^ Mann 
VIJJ. 14^) ( -N&r. IV. 81 and Vas. 1(1. 18 ), Yaj. ii. *25, Hr. ( S. H. 
K. 33 p. 31*^ V. 't\ ), K^it. { 330 ) ^tale the follow ing exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long po.sKession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s projurty. an open deposit, a sealed 
deposit, w'Oinen ( female slaves ), the pru]>erty of the king i. e. 
(of the State) and the properly ot a brahmana learned in the 
Veda are nut lost by the posse.ssion of another (for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu VUI. 14< and Yr * 11. '24 ). Manu 
VJII. 145 pn*vidus that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
k»st by lapse of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( w ilh the pledgee or dep<^itee ). Yaj. il. 25 
adds to the above list the properties of idiot*^ and of women* 
Nur. JVk 83 emphatically stales that women’s proi>erty (stri- 
tlhana ) and state property (land) is not lost even after 
hundreds of years, when il is enjovid v^ithuut title. Kat, ( 330 ) 
adds U) the above ii.^l tempU property aiui what i.s inherited 
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from the father or mother*'^*. All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the inter^ts of minors, persons of un¬ 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Y&j. 
n. 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made|: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow¬ 
ing on the border), streaks of chaff and coal (buried under¬ 
ground ); deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned br&hmana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below Kst. (331-334 q. by Par. M. 111. p. 148, Sm. C. II p. 69 

474. m »Ti»r w • w fijw; 
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475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp¬ 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 14(S), though for ordinary suits lor possession tho period is 
12 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of the pawn; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or bis legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (upanidhi and nikutPa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sectlona fi-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiota or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Fwperty Limltotion Act 
ai 1833 <3 and 4 William IV chap. 27 sections 1« and 17) a rait could be 
brought within ten years of the time when the disabltity ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those aheent fieyotwf the eeoe, but no suit can bo 

(CewtfMNerf on the neat fiage) 
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which ascribes them to NUrada) prescribes that in the case of 
a bralunacari, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


( Coititnued /rotn the last pa^c ) 

brought btjond louy years troni the >iarting point btviion 13 of the Indiaa 
Limitation Act puAulcs tiiat when the defindant ahbcni from British India 
the plainttit can acUl :he period of defcndani s absence to the period pres¬ 
cribed for bringing *1 suit but does not pro\n)e for the rule of Kat. which 
allows a longer period for loss ol right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent m a foreign country. Under the Cui) Law of Rome the rule was 
* HHllum icwpus 04.CMrri^ rvgt' (lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the crown). Vide Vyakunta v. (jQV4mm$nt of Bomhmy 12 Bom. H. C. H 
(O. C. J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law. 
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VVITNKSSKS (saksiimh)- 

The word sakstn occurs in'the Svetasvataropanisad^’^ ( VI. 

11) where it is applied to the one iiuinuneut Spirit of the u i i- 
verse as All-setdng, Paniui*^^ V. *1, 91 explains the word 
suksin as raeuiiiu^ ‘oi.e who has directly seen\ (laut. XJil. 
1, Kaut Ui. 11. Nar. IV. 147 sttite that when two persons litigate 
and there is a liuubt or discrepancy Ijetween the two the deter- 
ininatiun of the truth in the dispute i.s due to witnesse.s. M.mu 
VllL 74, 8abh:tperva*^' G.S.H4, N^r IV. 148, Visnu Dh S. 8. 14, 
Kat 346 (q. in M. ]) 317 and V. P. p. 106) provide that a 

(proper) witiiis is one who has hiin.self either seen <ir heard 

or experienced liie niutler in dispute. This means that the 
evidence t>f vi withes-, must \pv direct and should not he what is 
called luar.say, Medhatithi (on Maim Vlll. 74 ) saysthat 
hearsa\ t udence ijceur.-. when a person who heur^ from anollier 
that h.e hioi tli heard something from another <‘omes forward 
as a viud that hearsay is no legal evidence. Manu 

Vjii, 76 \}i\ crihes that e\en though a man may not have been 

exprv-tiy a ^ked appointed by the parties {in the word.s* * you 

are lh.» w iui ‘ ^ to this trunsactiuir), he is a proi)er watne->. 
wh^jjn a^k‘ d a h) any m liter in dispute that he lias himself seen 
or la artl i dr nid\ exception to hearsay evidence allovsed hy 
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the Visnu Dh. S. VIIL 12 is that^®^ when a person mat is appoin¬ 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who liavc heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already boon tated. (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnosres. Kat 
(340 -341 q. hy Aparftrka pp. 675,677, Sni. (11. p.92, V. M.p. 331) 

prescribesthattheking(orthcchief judge)'>h(Mi]d him ■ di examino 
tlie witne'"»sos that are pre8ont(in coiirt)and v,hould consider along 
with the i^thhifdfi the statements made by \vitnc , ( wind that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnc.‘<se ; on a disputed matter are, 
time should Ikj given for producing the uitnecsos ini iderto 
ascertiiin the proper means of proof bin tliat wliere it i' clear 
who the witnesses may Ik* Ik* sliould UK^ke tlu* bctiring of the 
ca .e pr(»coed at once, KAt. (352) further pro cribf Hiat when 
it is im|>ossil)le to bring witnes e l^ecan-^ tla x re ioe in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing bei^ re \ man ](*arned 
in the three Veda.s and *»ent l)y him ‘ih<»ul<l 1 re id in deciding 
the cause(laut. 13. 2, Mann VIII 60, Yaj. 11 (i9 Nan IV. 
153 and others r<K|uire that ordinarily tliere should beat Um t 
tliree witnesses in a cause. Hr. (S. B K. 33 p 301 \, 16) 
that there may 1 hi nine, seven, li\e, four or three w itne "e »»r 
two only if they are learned hrahmaiia ; \ isrm Dh. S \J11. 

5 and Hr. (S. H. K. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16) emphasize that a ‘ ingle 
witne^'s alone cannot be examined lor deciding a 
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Covlc (M 160a ) . -5. . 
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Vide Host on 'l-vidii.ce (l-'h <^'1 ’* 1 1 u- .>'5 ' 1 lie 

Mosaic la« in M>mc ca->e. and the Civ.l.-in, ..nd f uion.-i^ 1.1 all ..Nacti ) ti..- 
evulencK r>( mo.e than one wtlncss, a docuirt .ulopt.a 1>> iiinM n.Uior...'.n 


Europe and liy the ccclewaslical and sonic othe. ti ilnin.i.N .o vln^; n , \. > n 

dlnn to the Common l-aw of England and ihe InJi.in P vidence \i t (1 of I s .’j 
» ec. 134. no jiarltcular number of witnesses, sis lU in an\ eai-e l>c ri'i|uned for 

the pro®t ‘“y P- 

perjury the lestimonv of at least l»x> wunc.ssr.. . leipiircd In ihe Common 
Uw of England {now confirmed by Statute) and that hv Statute i«o «itnesscs 
at least are required in trials for treason. Vide limfterfr v. Hal 0\i»ig.t- 
4h*r Tilitk 6 Bom L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnoss,es in convic 
tions for perjury according to the Common Law of Knglanti was relied on 
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Bat Yftj. n. 72, Vi?nu Dh. S. Vm. 9, Nftr. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause If he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VIU. 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VIJI. 77 also. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 V. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka*** (messenger), an accountant, one who-has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vy&sa says*® that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous ufTences called sahnm, 
if he be one w’hose actions are pure, who knows the tlhurma and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Kant. (III. 11) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may be 
enough in cases w'here the transaction in question w’as effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ). 
Kit. (353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. C. II. 76, V. P. 
pp. 112<-113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a w'itness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger .sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article (such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of ms jndic ifa or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit**’. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E, 33 p. 300 verses 13-14). 

The qualifications of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XUl. 2, Kaut. 111. 11. 
Manu VDl. 62-63, Vas. 16-28, Sankha-Likhita (q. in 8. V. 
p. 138), Y&i 11. 68, N5r. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. 8. VUl. 8, Br. 
( 8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), KSt. 347 (in 8m. C. II. p. 76 and 


4S6. Br. (S. B. £. vol. 33 p. 300 v. defines a dutaka as one who tt 
a respectable roan esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the speeches ol the parties. 
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V. P. p. Ill). The principal qualifications are they should 
he born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. III. 11, Maim VIII. 68 ( = K&t. 351 and Vas. 
16*30), K&t 348 provide that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same rarna or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes (anfyaja^^) shmild be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing \\itnesses of a higher caste or a 
brAhmana ( unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed )• 
But most ( even including Ciaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudras^ may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XJJJ. 3, Manu VUI. 69, Yaj. H. 69, NAr. IV. 
154, Vas. 16'29 {san't^^u sana /(i). Nar, IV. 155 and KAt. 
(349*'50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V P. pp. 111-112) provide*’^ 
that in disputes l>etween members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative of their sect), srepis (guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and wh(» are therefore called rar()as and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the Imads (called mr^nn) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. XL 21 says that in disputes among 
members of chisses of agriculturi'^ts, traders, cowherds, money- 
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letiders and draftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of other members of the same calling may be taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Kant. III. 11, Manu 
Vm. 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70-71, Nar. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VUI, 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), Kat. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Sm. C. II. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119 ). Manu VIII. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno¬ 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in Nar. 
is the longest,*’^ that alone is set out here: one who has mone¬ 
tary*” interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492^ Vide appendix for the ver&eb of Narada. The commcntanes and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words. A few such are 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mit. explains'arthasambandhin ’ as * vipratipad>amanartba- 
sambandhin * ; while V, P. p. 117 explains as ‘creditor or debtoi * of a paity. 

* Xptab ' IS defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as ‘ those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given b> a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his lelatives, friends 
or servants*. Sm. C. explains 'cakrika * as a bard, while V. P. ( p. 118 ) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar. reads ‘asraddha’ (who is not invited 
at a sraddha), while V. P. and others read 'asraddha*, for vratya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide JI. of Dh vol II. p. 376 ; 

* prag-drstadosa ^ is explained by Asabaya as * one who sufters from a disease 
which IS the effect of evil actions done in past lives'. Kat. 362 (q by 
Apararka p 669) explains ‘sanabhayah* as sons of one*s mother's sister or 
one s full sister or one's maternal uncle. The printed text reads ‘sranta 
while Sm. C. 11. p. 78 reads ‘a»nta' (restless) and V. P. 117 reads 'a^anta' 
(one constantly engaged in work). Kalika is explained as * one appointed 
by the king to decide causes * (by Kalpataru), while the Madanaratna says 
^ be is the person in authority over a ktila i. e. a group of bralimanas or the 
like". Vide V. p. p. n9. p, H. p. fs and V. P. p. 11$ resd ‘ ^caka ’ 
(offi appointed by the kihg' to find out crimie araon|g thap^ple) for ‘staivaka,’ 
Of 
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friend (or relative such as an uncle); associate (in undertake 
ings); enemy; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one charged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak iKjints of others { or 
harming others); one who has no faith in I'eligion; a very old 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest; one wlio undertakes 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a brahmana learned in the Veda; one wlio does not 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent person; an 
actor; an atheist; a irdlya; one who lias abandoned his wife: 
one who has given up (Kjiuhutra (daily oiferings into sraidn or 
mnartd fire); one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
(i. e. who is in conmiensality with a party); a former enemy 
( anvura as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( suilusa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra 

woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
sin (upapataka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has. 
relinqui8he<l all attachments; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un¬ 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a brahmacSrin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one 
who proclaims to the public the sius of others; one who has 
sold himself (for money ): one who has a limb too little ( e. g., 
having four fingers to the hand); one w'ho lives on the immora¬ 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails: one with black teeth; 
one who has betrayed his friend ; a rogue; a seller of liquor; 
a juggler; an avaricious man; a ferocious man; an opponent 
of a sreni (guild) or gana (association); a butcher; a- hide- 
worker; a cripple; one.excommunicated for a grave sin -(like 
brihiimpa-oiurder ); a forget ( of docunRents or-coins or weights 
&o. ); one who employs incantations and drugs -ficr'infittenbinjlr 
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others: one who is an apostate*^ from the order of ascetics 
(pra^/avasUa)’, a robber; a servant of the king; a br&hmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste (or station); a hdika; a bard; one who is the servant 
of a low person; one who has quaorrelled with'his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. ni. 11, Manu Vm. 65, Visnu Dh. 
S. VUL 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness*’* ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Gaut. XTTT 9, Kaut. m. 11, Manu 
vm 72, Vki IL 72, N&r. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. 8. m. 6, Usanas 
(q. in Sm. C. n. p 79 ), K&t. 365-366 ( q. in Sm. C. IL p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 

494. In OmtQhmnd v. Barker ( Willes 1737-1860 p. 538) where Willes 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish times and for some 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that *eveo an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here*. That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
case cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes had to deliver an elaborate judg¬ 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
En^nd. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 120U 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom¬ 
petent witness. It should be noted that ' By the canon Law a Jew is not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman,* 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495, Vide Taylor’s *Law of Evidence’ (l2th ed.) vol. H. p. 872 para 
1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; bis considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of R, v. My Hue in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) * that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be esamiHed as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
witootttb^wrorn.- Thep.lOO «y« ngnimft vrfiK ft 
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the like whioh are of a fixed nature (of a civil nature), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of sUhaaa (heinous crime), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of pdru^ (via. defama¬ 
tion and assault) there should be no (strict) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses (that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters*^. The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess¬ 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu VIU. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be (suffi¬ 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede (Vin. 70) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness (in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing. U&anas*’^ 
(quoted in the Sm. C. 11. p. 79, V. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in sUhaaa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties). NSr. (IV. 190- 
191) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sdhaaa, still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds (or wbo is a 
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pheat), a relative and an enemy cannot be witnesseg in dlhaaa, 
since a child through Ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger (or cheat ) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in oases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medh&- 
tithi on Manu VUL 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence (12th ed. of 1922) 
pp. 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Boman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded l^e testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses (Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
note d). 

Nftr. (IV. 157-172) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes: (1) some^’^ like learned br&hmanas, very old 
inen, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( vacam) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 
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(p. 214) points out that ^rotriyas and others cannot be appoint¬ 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called okfta witnesses 
explained below (i. e. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause). They are not competent like the 'king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa¬ 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect (dosa) of untruth¬ 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bheda ), when the statement of wit¬ 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed (by the parties to a transaction) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suet (i. e. a spy) 
in the iastras (and so was styled svayamukti by NSr. IV, 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death (i. e. he is mrtQntara ); 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way)? MrtJdntara is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness (but was not told the details of the 
dealing) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But N&r. (IV. 94) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,* there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by NSr. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed {krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed (akrta); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five (aoc. to Nar. IV. 150 ) are a subscrib¬ 
ing witness ( likhiUi ), one who has been reminded ( amarita) 
i. e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu¬ 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter (Kftt. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit. on Y&j. IL 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcch&bhijfia or y&drochik^ 
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aoC. to Bf.), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect (uttom)*’’ witness (Le. one who learns 
from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death). 
The six akrta witnesses (acc. to N£r. IV. 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties (i. e. karyamadliyagata, acc. to 
Br.), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutaka by Br.), members 
of the family (/;u/ya) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of N&r. 
except one which he adds viz. lekhUa^ (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another). The only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and‘lekhita’seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
g. by AparSrka pp. 666-667) define.^ at great length all the 
twelve and K&t. also defines most of them, but these defini¬ 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
ranarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people^. 
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witness that is the same as 3VIX. Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 
Act about verbal or written statements Of a person who is dead or whose 
attendance cannot be procured except ^ter unreasonable delay or expense. 
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Before a witness for a party begins to depose, it is the duty 
of the qpposite party to point out the ground or grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Eat. adds^ that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. Vy&sa^ states 'the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit¬ 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence (other than those of other witnesses); for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series (amvastHa), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinitum' Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and E&t. adds^ that he (that party), who i>oints out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 
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first two are ascribed to emvf. by q^r. UT- HI. p. 106 and fqq. fi^. pp 
U2-113. The fhtrr* on qr. II. 73 has the following lucid note * 

qjqer n anqnrt^ qmqm i <»(^a iq a;ai«q wrafhi w enicHh 
sSKtnf) uw c a<n^ a«sqt i ara wiuqfq tiar n miikwt i >. Compare 
sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness. 
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imr«a 'urnm. iaqffitw. p.83,v. fit. pp. 143 - 144 . The first i. ascribed 
to by smi^ p. 672, 
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tiw fizst ai& 9 toem«nt. Bip. fvirthw states^ that the defendant 
may point oat the def^tSi if they exist, in the witnesses 
cited by the plaintiff; bat if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witnesses, he ^pnld be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to ^at which 
is levied from, a fedse witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should bry to clear his witness of the fault; other¬ 
wise he should not succeed in his suit 

When a witness is about ^ to depose, he was, aoc, to Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 302 v. 23), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Ck)urt) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or darbha grass was to depose to 
the truth. .Sj>. Dh. S. n. 11. 29. 7. says^ that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
prMided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regaurds both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Eaut. also (in m. 11) says that wit¬ 
nesses ^uld be examined in the presence of br&hmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VUL 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant as follows: ‘ whatever acts of these two (litigants) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since yon are the witnesses in this 
case’. Y&j. H. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Oaut. XTTT. 13 and 
Ei&t. (q. by Mit. on Ysj. IL 73) prescribe that witnesses^ 


q- by «g{(hv<> ii. p- sb, w. ft. p. i43. 

506, ftfr^rvtwpi4W qftr* snngnisft 

qq*: n i i f gwfi us t wnft sraqi snftes 

both q. by qr- ft. p. 157, »m. *ti. in. p. 112 . The fast is 
Morlbed to Snww s by sqv. ft. p.. 116 (reads ftw t flOs t qefn tBW- 

a*v ns ). 

507. gseft fpswgiiqsj emieqieq tgsHpftVvqt urd 

vit avtq • wiv- u. ii. 11 .29.7. 


ftg m aU 'tqwrWt« mm. 54*-45 q. byftsr. <81 qf. 11 , 73 . Tbeftntk 
an Vm. 87 astd the 2ad U aKf IV. 198. ^ . 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the preeenOe 
of the images of gods and br&hmanas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. (Xm. 12-13) 
ai>pears to prescribe that an oath (iapatha) was not to be 
administered to brfthmana witness, but ManuVm. 113 ( = N&r. 
IV. 199) does not make this distinction. Gaut. ( XTTT. 14-23), 
Manu Vm. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. 8. Vni. 24-37, NSr. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in thd' next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here*®*. Shorter exhorta¬ 
tions are found in Y4j. IL 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10.19. 9-12 ( 8 . B. E. vol. XTV p. 203 ), B?. ( 8 . B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 
verses 19-22), Kat. 343. Nftr. IV. 200 provides ‘ let him (the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses) with awe by (quoting ) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood’. Kaut. (HI. 11), Manu VUL 88 and 113 (*»Nar. IV. 
199), Vlspu Dh. 8. VUL 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the varva of the witness: A br&hmapa 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ' speak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons (which he is to touch), a vaUya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a dudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
vm. 88 provides that a brShmana should be asked to depose 


509. Vide Appendix for Mirada's verses. 

510. The exhortation in the anlqrm (HI. 11)is somewhat different 

from Mann’s ‘ s« wigrt ftlR vr nr stviw- 

iss! nvnt ssdRRI tjjt siwnirsi*rt ^ fnnnf mrniui 

Vffm i i^ssngeeiii wnfft • w* 

AsfT* 1 '• 'fhe text in Dr. Sham Shastri's edition IS rather eormpt 

sad sot properly arranged. 
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witii the word ' speak \ while VUL 113 states Uiat a br&hmapa 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent br&hmapas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gant (XHL 12-13) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the troth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta onQaut. and Viv&daoandra p. 127. 
Manu VUL 102 (»Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.95) is careful to point out 
that the mchortation Is not to d^end purely on the caste but 
that brShmapas (and others) who tend kine, who engage in 
tirade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as dudras (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide E&t. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. ilOn, 5 and Kat. 394 
provide that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VJU. 78 and 
K&t. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu¬ 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should be taken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and s^ain by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it -appears that 


511, The Mit. on Yaj. II. 75 explains Manu VllI, 1X3 as follows: a 
brabmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a k^triya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that bis cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a ^^ra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavaharatattva p. 215 says 

The i ft qwf S wi on 

^.11. 74 says the same. Medbatitbi on Manu VIll. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness, inrfibf 

q wfh i Mmc r faa wu: • ww m m tr"* wr«vk smm 

uwii^ihiiwwfW imf xt h Awsst i ••• 

The Madanaratna says that 
brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like fedras, WfHerrtQ n y y sgq ii 

^ • ft aws t fi r mf irfrir frtii 

Vas. III. 1 and Mann II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not ke#p the sacred fires be¬ 
come equal to wdras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an a^tmation. 

312. miwmB n oww g i ifiqwuwqim 
fua I xnrqr. q> in •mw p. C75. vide «f. q, p, 120 for two dtffcveni road* 
4lM(f •pd latorpreutiono JHIl. 3. WUWl t l 

4-in ani. oa qr. 

JXk 99 (withCot aaiM). 
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it wag the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
tiiat there was no elaborate cross^xamination and rerexamina’ 
tion of witnesses as in England (which practice is followed in 
modern India). The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was alx>ut the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern judicial practice in some European^*^ 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Eaut. UL 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king^*. Manu 
Vni. 107, Yftj. n. 77, Br., Kat. and Viqnu Dh. S. Vm. 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness be 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Kaut. (IQ. 1) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (Q. 13-15) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Kaut. 8 and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Court as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra 


313, Vide Stephens' ‘ History of the Criminal Law of England ’ (18S3 ), 
vol, I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks'cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. ‘ 

314. i tvt i i» q i f %st 

»wl. ni. 11 last verse; anfiff t T u r^ & rsfngt tr l n ft q fiw t i fst 

w qicv- wt m ft- q- by sgftNr. n p. 9i, ut. m. p. ii5; 

compare Order 16 rules 10*15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 

313. wrt i^ vigt qwi4 tnh wnrsan%e ai«gzibr < 

flwiv.«. 

316. wt w wNnir • tvplat vvAsiYfif 

f|tn « IV. 3. 184. 
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IV. 5.184 defines 8iki|I in such a wey as to exclude the litigant 
lifihMlf. Oi'dinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
chart in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
bat Est (387-383) prescribes that in the case of immovable 
pnqierty bral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
ih s(»ne oases even elsewhere than these two (viz. the Court and 
immovable jftr<^>erty), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beitigs'witnedsesmdybemadeto depose before the corpse (of 
tits ahtmal killed) or, in the absence of the body, before some 
mark (subh as the horn of an animal). Br. and Mann YlU. S5 
sfots that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
0 s!amlned by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
ef^r'es, their gestures, and their demeanourTexts like ^hkha* 
nikhita (q. by V. P. p. 124), Nar. IV. 193-196, Vispu Dh. 8. 
VUI. 18, Yaj. n. 13-15 and Eat. 386 point out the actions and 
i^pearancae of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restless, changes his place (i. e. moves from one spot 
to another), licks the comers of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
l^is face loses colotir, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
si^^, he scratches the ground with his feet (toes), waves his 
itands and garment, his mouth becomes dry and his voice 
filters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much though not 
dsked and does not reply straight to the questions asked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
bb looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline ( so that he will be afraid to lie). Merely 
on sOeing these signs a witness was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
untruthfulness (as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. IL 15 and V. P. 
p.124). , 


517. vuwurev WTfirfifj I wlwmvcvv vii ai*vif 

uiif 

w» vv wunfinit <nw g ftryw 

enwi. q. by n. p. 89, «nT. *n- ni. pp. iia-iu, *v. w p. 4i, wt. 

pr 725. The reading for f|nr« U better, eq. n. p. 124 quotes a 

kMg pttfse passage from g(j | ||kC iik ^ut the demeanour of witnesses. Tte 
fitor. OB'in. n. rs renwrits at i^vAarviV'i 

* ’518. vuikuHis mfigao qgt * W q- 6y fffihr. n. p, 


7litetaiSw<#W»'Olitrr.llit5dlMdabM<a/^ ''' 


iwwiiira: 

Hftww idNwwg a Nwa w ilo qr ■sn uwr »q i «qtai < 9fi i atwvt • (p- 724 
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When there are many witnesses but they dififer in theii 
sfetements certain rules are laid down by Manu VIIL 73 
(«Vi?pu Dh. S. Vni 39), Yaj. H. 78, Nar. IV. 229, Bf. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 V. 35 ), Kat. (408). They are briefly these .The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure (in character or more disinterested) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj. 
IL 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. II. 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. HI. 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who are 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or u mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Bar. IV. 160 and Kat 359 
state that if one out of the (three) witnesses attesting a docu¬ 
ment or out of (three) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then all the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavahara- 
matrka (p. 326 ) to mean that where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side, 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

The important question is how much has to be p roved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. II. 79 (=Visnu Dh. S. Vlll. 38), 
Nar. n. 27 and Br. (q. by Sm. 0. II. 91) state the general rule 
thht that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
as'true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


319. sqjnfit vi«m gwTfwmn • 

• 'If- q- by Of. nr. p. 325, vn- ni. ni. p. iic. The on wt. 
n. 76 explains ‘ sift t % goitWW: 

wiiniR i vw 5 iifliw. 

mwf ' fuvnpnn wwft wnftiww 

-asio. - fltAnri# v Wl|WT»rt'<f 

•i «nt«h • frtw. q. by fWi* bt 670,w m. p- 325. w. m' hi. ix«. • 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses 
Nir. IV. 232 and 234, E&t. 396, 398 lay down*** the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature (like recovery of 
debts), if witnesses depose to more or less (than what is averred 
in the plaint), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where the witnesses depose to more or less (than the claim 
affirmed by the party) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be considered as not taken down or it should be omitted (from 
consideration)***; the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
fine: they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know), Similarly Nsr. IV. 233 and Kit. *** 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
(or caste), the form (or shape), the age (as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis¬ 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 

521. vfiNffa; • w rvnpvm g wiwifi m 

ww iq ie i g »fT. q- by srnnii p. 678, ii. p. 9i. nw m- in. ii4. 

322. w w ii^ fn*t finv 

n B ini «wnft mr w yvniwr 

* Wim-396, 398 «j. by »v. at. p. 312 and 318, smrsli p. 678, 
a|AW. II. P. 90, nfa. (^. p. 68. 

523. The maxim (in Yaj* II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 
may be held to be proved (vide above n 431) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of total 
denial* as said by Gaut. XI. 23 and 32 * I ... * 

This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kit. 473 (q. by 
Mit. onYaj. II. 20) *in claims containing several items** the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as he is able to establish 
by means of witnessesThese two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the MU. (on Yaj. 11.20), the Sm. C. II. pp. 120*’12l| 
Vyavahara-mitrkipp,3IO-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka)* V.P.« 
pp. OS'-*!02. It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat¬ 
ions. The Mit. says that Kit. 473 applies to a case where the son or the 
like being ignorant of the debt? contractod by his father or the like says * I 
do not know * i. e. pleads ignorance. In that case be does not deny (he is 
not ♦ fffhnmfa-vmdm but only The VynvahSraftiiijiaya p. 68 ex¬ 
plains ^t. 473 in the same if ythea he cites 

witniHim as supporting bis entire jand the witnesses de|;)o$e only to a 
pan ^ It or to more than lie avers then his claiin fails in Us entirety 
wbisa. theft and adnltery ii Is otherwise. 

«lB4r ef 

mvi p. 679 (r«i4» (%4 ^ ), ffiSf« P* 
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made in the plaint (such as the time, place, number &c. ) and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Hit., 
the Viv&daoan^a and others*®. Eaut. HI. 11*® states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine (of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
(held proved on the depositions) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( aahasa) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter*® (says 
Kit. 397). 

Nirada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant*® should not secret¬ 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to 
win him over (by bribes or threats) through another; if he does 
BO, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( him ). 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a litigant adduces weak evidence, 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by NSr. I. 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
(lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out), evidence such as a 

525. vw s vfilininiw w sfitvif wn 

wnwwftw fteki sn4t » on ii. 79; vsrsiir vi w 

w ieti ft fib vi n f^«iw gm- 

vifil • wv gv • sgfirfWtwniwn^OT^ • ftvt- 

fWnrPP- 131-132. 

526. gwiq i SI 

nwf I snlwrar in. ii. 

527. wwb 

» enwi- q. by pun. on m. ii. 20 . p. 678. 

11 . p. 90. 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is* 

admissible evidence against such a party* it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case. Vide Cockbum C, ]. in Moriarty v. London 
Chatham and Daoet Ry. Co. L* R. 5 Q. B. p. 314 at p, 319 ^ if you can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and hae endeavoured to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that ha knew perfectly well bis 
caqse was an unrighteous one '• Vide illustration s to section 8 of the Indian 
Bvidence Act* ' 
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doeument or witoeiSBW, would then become useleBs, 
crridenoe had not been announced before After a u 

filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to pfive a list of hid 
evidence 1 e. documents or witnesses (Yftj. Jl. 1'). The meaning 
briefly is as follows: If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
docuiUents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
prondunoed, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidenoe at that late staga For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad infimtum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined (e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the fSw witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile,, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses (who may be seven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable or 
purer in character). This inroposition is contained in Y&j. U. 80 
on which the MitSksarft remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentdcmed in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in number 
(and of the same status as) of those examined are available, 
they riuMild be examined by the court even at a late stage. tIi& 
rule is tiiat as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yftj. n. 80 also has givei^ /fse to various 
inteij^Stations. Vide Mit and Apar&rka ofl'H^ftj. IL 80, Sm. C. 
XL ‘p. 91, V. P. p. 130-134. The Mit. thinks that the verse 
applies where tiie plaintiff or the partj on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition findb that the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
c^ he may be allotred to cite other more respe(^ble <x more 
numerous wltnesisbS 'to protS his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is fftlse, while Apar&rka holds that 
the verse says that ^hen the party who has to prove his 

— ' -- '-r..."V-i r- . M i Vn , ... , , ... 

AAnaief itg niisinag i wiisfvit eiH w 

* area It S3, Afirirdees ««« laeaa fIsAr, bnt s itf ki i fiMse. Vi p. s ^ 
S^rs) kt. wmSedootielMasaft^BwvicdiW), For dei«i|ed<«qkei>aU«fl cS tbis^ 

•VI* Msidsascstes huroducesNisr 
i,e3«ttbU>«woi^*. ’«er As flwnsgsv e w i i 


Ild ^ I tah producUon ci wikumet ^1: 

oasq .oij^ witnesses w)ilch the opponent feels are f^kls^ the 
eppQBent may pro4ttoe'<more respectable or more ooitiaroas 
e^tnesses to depose to the contrail and he vt^oold thus pHwa 
the first set to be false. Apar&rka relies on EUit. (408) for'this 
p^^pposition^. It may be said that Apar&rka’s interpretation- 
appears more natural. Y. P. (p. 134) accepts E&ty&yana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of Ytj. IL 80) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party's 
case but also establish that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of perjury. 

Yftj. IL 82 provides that if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denies at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahmana witness similarly guilty if unable to 
pay may be banished (or his house should be razed to the 
ground). NSr. IV. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VDI. 107, Yaj. IL 76, and K&t. (405) pres¬ 
cribe that if a person who' has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose (i. e. remains silent) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be mhde (after 
waiting for three fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
s'abhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses ( as K&t. 
340 provides)^. The Court has to find out which set of wit¬ 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmas&stra works, both secular, 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S. (IL 11.29.8-9) statee: 

‘ When a witness deposes falsely tire king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death’ andOaut. 
provides (Xni. 7 and 23), ‘a witness telling the trpth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes fedsely he is to be censured and fined’. Manu Vm,, 
118 jtetes that witnesses depose falsely through oovetousneae, 

' bo., ew % 
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wrong ideas, fear, friendidiip, eean al passion, wrath, ignorance 
and minority and laresoribes (VUL 120-1S2) varying fines for 
perjnry arising from these several causes. Bf. (S. B. E. vol. 39 
p. SOI V. 21) regards^ a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murdem of a brihmapa as equally sinful. Yftj. IL 81 and 
Eat (407) inreeoribe^ that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidence and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a br&hmana (guilty of doing the 
same) idiould be banished from the country^ (but not fined). 
But when a person (of any of the three castes other than brih- 
mana) is frequently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty brfthmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house). The Mit. on Y&j. U. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes (Vm. 380) that a br&hmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the br&hmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu VUL 108 says 
* where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The Sm. C. (n. p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. E&t. (410) 
containsa similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
Manu vm 117 (^Visnu Dh. S. VUI. 40) prescribes that in 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured' 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning)^ 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut 13. 24-25, Vas. 16. 36, Manu Vm. 104, Y&j. IL 83, 
Visnu Dh. S. vm. 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of the 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
vm. 105-106, Ysj. n. 83, Visnu Dh. S. 'Vlll. 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations of boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech (Sarasvatl) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda (Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beginning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam’ or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Bg. L* 
24.15, ‘uduttamam varuna*) or with three verses of which 
waters ’ are the deity (Bg. X 9.1-3 ‘ apo hi stha) ’. Visnu Dh. 8. 
vm 17 adds that a sudra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmasastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak-, 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mah&bhi.rata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi*^ 45. 35, 
109.19. It is stated in Santi 165. 30 that speaking falsely ia 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of (i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great, 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 36 mentions those five.' 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu Vm. 112 also for a' 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that' 
he disapproves of this sentiment^, when he states, ‘according'* 
to some falsehood entails no fault (i. e. no expiation need be^ 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at 
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ourriage, in mznal intetooujrsat In jest and in giving celief to 
one- distreased*. Vide iL pp. 507-508 quoting BUlrlta 
|)harma8iltra oq tbe same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale dec. 

Ktr. (IV. 235-236) states that when through^ the care¬ 
lessness of the creditor (who dies) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods (of proof) may be resorted to, viz. codam 
pratU^am ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuktileia 
(putting forth arguments) and sapatha (special oaths and 
ordeals) Kst. (233 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 52 and Par. M. IIL 91) 
has a similar verse. Yukti according to N&rada lY. 238 means*® 
‘ tbe creditor should follow (the debtor) by arguments and by 
himself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation (subsisting between the two)'. Others- 
interpret yukti differently, that is, it means ‘logical reasoning’ 
Kit. (214) defines**® ‘yukti’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know¬ 
ledge of a linga ’ (i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ). 


538. s ff i q iqt tidl r vw ^ wriitWi»wivyi <nfr 
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338a. The printed text of Nir, IV. 236 reads w l g s r W as sepa- 

rato words. The Sm. C. II* p. 52 explains that as meaning * pressing or 
nrging the debtor three, four or five times in tbe presence of third persons 
without the debtor protesting against the demand *. The Madanaratna and 
V. P. p. 168 appear to read' q ft g HHWWg W (equal to whFI+anifiHinW) 
and interpret' if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when tbe cre¬ 
ditor frequently demands tbe debt, then tbe court may presume that be is a 
debtor’. The Madanaratna explains • 
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It is stated by Btbaspatl that cmumam (inference^* or pro- 
sumption), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses (ride note 433 abore), VySsa 
(q. by Sm. G. n. p. 95) states that amimSmi is the same as 
h^u and tarka. V. P. (p. 167) remarks that (long continued) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yukti according to the 
definition of EatySyana. Yet by popular usage yukli is res¬ 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ goballvarda ’ explained below 
under ‘ steya Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding. Ap, Dh. *** S. II. 11. 39. 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) should decide from signs (i. e. by 
Inference) or divine proof (ordeals). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty ( stolen) may be declared to be (the 
thief or offender). Manu IX. 370 ( = Mat8ya 337.166) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft (for 
house-breaking). ‘ An adulterer is proved**^ to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in hie hand ( near 
the house set on fire), a murderer by being found (near the 
murdered man) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession’—say Sankha-Likbita***. 
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544. Compare sec. 114 of’ the Indian Evidence Act which Days dowli 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course ef 
natnrid events in relation to the facts of the case befote it, illustratiou (a) to 
efhich is * the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolen 
goods soon after the theft is either the thief or has received the goods know¬ 
ing them to be stolen, unless he can account for his possession 
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IVi 12 and Y&j. H 283 similorly^ay^hat adulteryBia^ 
"inferred from (the man and woman} being caught in tiie act 
4 >f dalliance with the hair or from the signs left (such as marks 
fA nails or teeth on the lips, cheek dec.) after carnal enjoyment 
m- from the admission of the woman concerned (or of both). 
N&r. (IV. 172-175) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications (or circumstances) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a fire-brand in his hand (near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed found near the scene of murder) as the murderer, one 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an assault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs (such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood). But N&r. IV. 176 gives the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. Eat. 
(337-338 ) further provides*” that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent (such as a debtor) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition {such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document) or holding out tempta¬ 
tions (to the witnesses or saibkyas) or the concealment of his 
wealth (to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree), 
there the original claim (such as a debt) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he (the opponent) denies his liability. 


545. wfKbwhrmt wiri5t»vt tiVww* 
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546. Best on ’Evidence* (12th ed* 1922) sec. 294 cites as an illnts 
£ttation of circnmstantial evidence the fact of one armed being regarded as 

the probable murderer in certaia cases. Compare Wills on ’ (jircumstantial 
evidence* (7tb ed of 1937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or duturb the ctment of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench, the words ‘ witnesses 
may lie, but oiroumstanoes cannotBut this so<H 3 alled maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. N&rada's warning has already been 
mentioned (p, 356). Kaut.*** (in IV. 8) remarks: ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as Mandavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture; therefore (the king) should punish 
one only after thorough examination ’. Mandavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati **’ also remarks that ‘ a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding (not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’ ** 

The 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum¬ 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
( of vyavahara’du^tata, as the author says in Act I). 

Nftr. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 
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950. Wills' work‘Priaelples of eirenmstaotial t^ridence* (EnglMh and 
•ladian.ed. combined. 7th ed. pp 39-;i9) coataios a^Jncid exposition of 
the valne and defects of purely cireamstantial evidmee.. 
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'ltt{«thas (oatln Slid ordeals yaeoording totime and 
strength of the liti gant, such as fire, water, Itfa spiritual merit 
and others. Mann TUL 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth wbuld have to be found out by iapatfm. 
Divine proof is called daioikikriyS or aamai/^kriyU (Visnu Dh. 
S. IX 1). Some writers make a distinction between iapathas 
(special oaths) and ordeals ( (tivyaa ), others (like Manu Vm.. 
109-114, Nar. IV, 239) do not For example, the Vivadacandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
tetween litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals*®* and various iapathas'. Acc. to the Mit. (onYaj. 
H 96) and S. V. (p. 106) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof (divya pramdm ), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas (oaths) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit (on Yaj* 
n. 96), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. (p. 170) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while iapathas take time for decision (because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath). Vy&sa 
quoted by Sm. C. IL p. 96 employs the word iapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one’s ‘satya’) and ordeals like 
balance. Sankha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
-eating poison, entering fire, holding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas®*^ Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof***. 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
-clear one’s character or reputation. Nkr. (IV. 243-244) refers to 
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tjbM spadiftl oaths^-t^csn for oioaring themselres. by Yasi^tiba-. 
when he was suspected to Im a y5kidhSaa ( a demon or amoerer ) 
and by the seven sageS'together with Indra, who (sagef) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres (by each among them ^)., 
Menu VUL 110 also speaJcs of the iapaiha taken by Yasisfha 
before Sud&s, son of Pijavana (when the sage was charged by 
Yisv^itra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
Uirada (IV. 243) refers to Rg. VII. 104.15-16 in the first of which 
Vasistha made the imprecation,**® ‘ May I die this very day if 
I am a yatudhana or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons ’ I Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn ***. Manu VIIL113 (=Nar. IV. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu VlIL 114 further pro¬ 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pan. V. 4. 66 (aatiiud-asapathe).^^ 
N&r. IV. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment. 
Nar. IV. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.' Brhaspati*** enumerates the special 

554. In the .\nuMsanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
’ Evidence' (12th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 
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556 . The story of king Kalmi^pada cursed to be a demon by Sakli, 
eldest son of Vasis^ha, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in £diparva 176 (cr. ed. 166). 
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oaths mentioned by Mann and Nftr. and adds that they are to be 
employed in small matters (civil and criminal). The Visnu 
Dh. S. (IX. 5^10) prescribes that when the litigant is a s&dra 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five kjr^vataa he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand dUmS grass, sesame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that (IX. 11-12) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and br&hmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a iiudra. Manu VUL 111 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss (of reputation) here 
and after death (by falling into Hell). Y&j. IL 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 paijas for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath*®*. 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
ip. Dh. S. U. 5.11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt' (about a man’s guilt®"). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Bg, 
L 158. 4-5, wherein*** the sage Dirghatamas, son of XJcatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
tnay not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dirghatamas 
by dSsos headed by Traitana. Bg. Ill 53. 22 also, where it*“ 
is said * he heats the axe (or acc. to Sayana ' just as tlie tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c.’) ’, does not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated axe. 
Atharvaveda**^n. 12 is held by several Western scholars to 
contain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view***. 
The Pahoavimsa (or Tandya) Br&hmana 14. 6, 6 refers *** to the 
story of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a dudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brS.bmana, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VUL 116. This is probably the earliest 

561. *iT wtJrvI V vfft ^5(rw»rf% * »r ur •wwfi 

nnam ^ gwwewvig: i sr-1.138. 4-3. 

562. nwOTt 
« W. lU. 53.122. 
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n. 12. 8. 

564. Vide Proceedings of the American Oriental Society* vol. XIII pp. 
CCXXr-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Lndwig (III. p. 445)^ 
V^eber (Indische Stndien XIII. p 164) and Zimmer (AltindUche Leben* p, 
184) about the mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn* it is sought to 
be proved tliat the hymn refers to re-establishing a soiled reputation and 
reliance U placed on the Kaudhasutra. (47. 25 S ) which does not treat it as p 
lire prdeal hymn. 
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and clearest reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Chandogya*** Upanisad VI. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (H 5.11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering (the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning (of witnesses) the 
king ^ould set about swarding punishment. I^ahkha'-Likhita 
( n. 552) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron Manu VUI. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire (1. e. red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but NSr. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yftj. H. 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV and 
Nsr. IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
koia (consecrated water). Nirada, however, knew, two more 
viz. taptamUifa (IV. 343) and tan^ula (IV. 337). Brhaspati (8. B. E. 
voL 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5) and PitSmaha speak of nine 
( Apar&rka pp. 628,694 respectively). 

Yftj. n. 95-113, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV, Nfir. IV. 239-348, 
E&t. 411-461, §ukra IV. 5.233-270 treat of the several ordeal^ 
Pii&maha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Mrcchakatika Act IX. 43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named) and by BSpa who 
mentions the same four in Ksdambar!, para 47 Among the 
digests and commentaries the Mit&kaara, the Smrticandrik&, the 
Divyatattva of Baghunandana, the Vyavah&ramayQkha and 
the Vyavaharaprakftiia contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals®*’. 
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Dkt^ is defined as ‘ that which decides a matter (in diq;»ute) 
not determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayhk^) or ‘ that 
which decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof ’ (Divyatattva^^ p. 574). Medb&tithi on Manu 
VUL116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may ( by some trick) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer burns. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in> 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter (who may for aught 
one knows ba telling lies), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Y&j. II. 22, N&r. n. 29, IV. 239, B^rhas- 
pati”S Kst. (217) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (witnesses, documents, 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available. Efit- 
(218-219) prescribes that^^^ if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king ( or judge) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach (i e. are able to establish) only a part 
of the allegations (in the plaint), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
maybe complete (i.e. completely cover all allegations). • When 
Nar. II. 30 ( = IV. 241) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 
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a lonely place, at a^t, inside a bouse, in oases of sOAosa and 
when a depoiit is denied, or when Eat. (230) prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons aoeus* 
ed of conunitting sdAoea in secret (ie. by wearing masks &o. ),^ 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Eat. (229) states an exception to this vis. 
when the dispute’^ investigated is about aQhasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to. Nar. IV. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the chastity of women was in question, 
in Uieft and aShaea and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Slta's ordeal of fire at once cmnes to mind as an 
illiutration of Narada*s role. B^haspati’’^ and Pitamaha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid divya altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if he'fails by the divine proof, divya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that ordeals were to be administered 
to the defendant”* (Eat. 411s=Viqnu Dh. S, IX. 21). But 
Taj. IL 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well (e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
not borrow a loan). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being iir^akaaiha^'^ or Hraatha 

373. ug wi t i tw iet g ur4 f^i > emm* q. by oa er. 

n. 22. u. p. 31. 

374. Dsr.tit I 1^- 
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(In Y&j. 95, Visnu Dh. 8. IX. 20,22, Pitfimaha,N5r. 17.257, 
E&t. 412-413). Tftj. H 95 presoribeB that the ordeals of 
balance, fire, poison and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in II99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 papas (of copper) are to be regsirded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the conuhit- 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( maMpaktJm) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
kola was allowed in all claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Taj. B. 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to women, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, brahmanas and the diseased; the 
fire ordeal (i e. heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
k^atriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to iudras. Nar. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varpas similarly. Ksr. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Pitamaha quoted by 
Mit. (on Y&j. n. 98) adds minors and old persons to these. 
Tb.e Sm. C. IE. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Sm:^i (q. by Mit. on 
Y&j. n. 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. E[&t. (423) holds that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. X&t. (422) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes, except that br&hmapas are not to undergo titve 
poison ordeal E&i (424-426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to those who ply boats or who suffer from diffi¬ 
culty in breathing or cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
in incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 
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of)bile or phlegm^ nor koia to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheista Vi^nn Dh. S. IX. 25,29 and Nftr. IV. 255, 332 contain 
shnilar provisiona K&t (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a brfthmapa, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; i>articulsrly 
^ose that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by> 
peculiar sect marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
Incantations and yoga practices; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men are not willing then tiiey should appoint their own 
relativea l§ahkha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (AparSrka p. 842)®^. 
X&i(433)^^ lays down the following rather remarkable pro¬ 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
Tttlecchas and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The 8m. C. and Far. M. say that this applies 
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Gadag Inscription o{ Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 a. j>, (£. I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage *we handle boiling water, vf€ 
strike with the hand a treat snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance % In I. A, vol. 19 pv 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 a. d. of the Mahamandale^ara Kartavlrya IV that Candrika (or 
Candaladevt), the queen of X^aksmidbara of the Raffas of Sugandhavarti 
(Sanndatti) was a pativratl and got success by ghafasarpa * <0ilinprr 
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Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p, 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Aaiatic Kesearcbes vol. 1. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
venel in which a snake bae been already placed and aeking a penon to take 
^sMieflMntloned. Videtdio Report ii South IndisA Epigraphy lor 1924 
pw^ 66 for the ordeal.of dipping the-6sgera Is bcaisg |h«s or oil. 
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only when they cannot Bocure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Vyavah&ratattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent Vide note 580. Y&j. XL 
97 and N&r. IV. 268, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabbyas and 
brahmaoas. The Hit adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( iistas ). PitSmaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. on 
Y&j. U. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro-' 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar. IV. 254 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter (ititra), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit (onYaj. 
II 97) and Par. M. 111. 162 quote Pit&maha to the effect that the 
montlm of Caitra, Vai^kha and M&rgaMrsa are common to all 
ordeals, koia and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Pitamaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
king in the presence of learned br&hmapas and the public (or 
the ministers)**. Kftt.(434-35and437)provides:*** 'ordeals 
should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men accused of grave sins and near the royal gate in the case 
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af those charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in eases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside human 
habitation (in a lonely place) they fail as to the matter in 
hand (1 e. they cease to be decisive). NSr. IV. 265 prescribes 
that tile balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Ysj. n. 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp. 183-186 
(all relying on Pit&maha) and VyavahSra-nirnaya pp, 148-53 
(relying on PrajSpati, PitSmaha, Br.) is briefly as follows:—In 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhmrya priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the iodhya (person undergoing the ordeal 
to cleat himself) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
^ould fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Varuua and Eubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &o.). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat¬ 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(repeating their names) between Inihra and Is&na (L e. 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Rudras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mo^er 
goddesses between Yama and Nir^ (between south and south¬ 
west ), assign a place to Gape^a to the north of Hinpti, to the 
Maruts (seven) to the north of Varuna; to the north of the 
balance (or the place of other ordeals) he should invoke 
l^g&. All these deitiM are to be invoked with am^ropriate 
Vedic; soanti^as (set out -in V. May.). He idumld offer the 
sevwal itetns of worship. Ofpibu( water <^G»ed by way of 

honour) to ornament to* Ioanna (as.theprincipal d^ty) and 
to the subsidiary deities from Indira to Dnt^ (aewM^Ung 
f¥ht^i»roprlateneB8) and then sancCM^ood paidsf^, i^eis, inoense. 
lamp and tiaivedtia to the deities frcan Hhama to Durgk. Tim 
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flowers for Dharma are to bo red. Up to this is the work of the 
Ohief Justice. Sacrificial priests should offer into fire in tiie 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the Gayatri and with * Om' 
and ‘ smha' at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the sodhya with the 
mTrfra,*® ‘the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi¬ 
lights and Dharma know (see or mark) the deeds of men 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tuld. or dJiata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
(such as khadira or udumbara) should be cut to the accompani¬ 
ment of vedic mantras (employed in making a sacrificial post). 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans¬ 
verse beam (called ak^). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east (i e. the 
posts must be in the south and north). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the scales should move and which 
^ould be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance* 
In the pan to the west the iodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, bricks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or goldsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arches and examine the perfect horizontality of the 
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beam of the balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials (clay &o.) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the arch (to show the exact position 
of the pans). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to inyoke the balance as stated in Y&j. H 101-102 > 
‘ 0 balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother I if I am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take me upwards The person is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 376 and Vlsnu Dh. S. X. 9), 
4^en he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nar. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X, 10-11). A. 
worthy brahmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five palaa *** or vtnd(/lis. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (acc. to the 
com. on Nar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dipakalika on Yaj- 
n. 102); if he weighs the same or goes down (L e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
to the judge, the brahmanas and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities Invoked. Brhaspati (SBE vol. 33 p. 317 
V. 19) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause car accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows :—Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, V&yu, Yama, Indra, Xubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 aUguias in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 ahgulas. In each circle kuka 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
50polos (16paltut’’’^ in the case of a weak man) and eight 

SS4. A viaidi is the time tflqaired <or recitiog CO long syllsUes sod CO 
visi4i* make one ghatiki. So five vloi^ts will be equal to two minutes. 

C85. A pala weighed 320 according to tbe LilSvat! (I. 4). 

to PivyaUttva (p. 608) 20 palae were equal to CC toMat, five mifas 
e]ifi’4gnfijis, which, while adding the view that a palS is equal to 320 
gUfi^, gives the rather modeta neasureaeat into iola&ss (Mat), 
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aiigulas in length till it becomee red-hot and emits epaxla. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the iodhya are to be gone throngh 
by the judge and the fire (in the red-hot piece) is to be invoked 
with several mantras (such as Yaj. II. 104*“ and Visnu Dh. 8. 
XL 11-12). The iodhya should stand in the first circle facing 
the east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the iodhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he (the 
judge) should place seven leaves of the aivattha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the iodhya 
(that are covered with leaves). Then the iodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th **’ circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the iodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent. Eat. (441) and Y&j. IL 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier (i e. before reach¬ 
ing the 8th circle) or there is a doubt (whether his hands are 
injured or not) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeaL 

The ordeal of ujoter as described in the snartis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. (IL p. 116) remarks that*“ 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue (in 
its day) it passes over the procedure of these and takes Up the 
description of koia ordeal after the fire ordeaL Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a toraya (an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varuna (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows (the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 


5Z6. Before the red-bot iroo is placed on bis hands the rq|>eats 
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paste, incense, lamp, flowera A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of ISO haslas ( cubits) from the torana. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in narel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Dorgi, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing (embodying the accusation) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a br&hmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana, three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, ‘ O Varuna! save me by means of truth ’ (Yftj. 
n. 108 )***. Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the iodhya 
divw into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the iodhya or sees only his head (i. e. the back of the head) 
when he reaches the arch the itodhya is to be declared innocent; 
but if he sees other parts of the head (such as the ear or nose 
&c.) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent 

Ordeal qf poison. After worshipping Maheifvara with incense ^ 
and the like (mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahesvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several amrtls give different mantras to be recited by the judge 
In Invoking the waters (so that there is an option). Vide Vif^n Dh. S. XII. 
7-8 (tvamambbali &c.), Pitamaba (toya tvam p^inim prSn&h quoted 
by the MU. on Yij. II. 108, Nir, IV, 316-317 (satyanftavibbigasya &c.), 
fOindpUrana q. by V.P.p. 206. Tbe mantra in ^aiiUta'X.ikhiU (q. by 

.Madanaratna and V. P. p. 206) was WT 
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goda and br&hmanas. The poison to be selected is iUrAga 
(derived from the dphga plant) or vatsanSbha{amaite') btt 
. hcdmavala (Visnu Dh. S. XIII3, Nar. IV. 322 &c.). Pitamaha (q. by 
Apararka p. 712) treats the three as distinct, while Yaj. 11 111 
appears to prescribe sarhga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnu Dh. S. ( XITI. 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yavaa in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and disira) seven or eight and in 
tarad (autumn) less than the latter (i. e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three acc. to V. Mayukha). Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after¬ 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brSh- 
mapa. Visnu Dh. S. XIIL 6-7 and Nar. IV. 325 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yaj. U. 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. *0 
poison I thou art the eon of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent) ’. Nar. IV. 326 
states that then the sodhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit (on Yaj. IL 
111) says that when the sodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pita¬ 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending sodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 

The ordeal of kola. The dodhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Budra, Durga, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, flowers etc. and made to bathe the Images with water. 
Then the judge asks the dodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra 'satyena mdbhirak^'i' (Yaj. 11108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls {prasfH ) of that water. Pit&maha 
tHvos scnne special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of which the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sum In the 
cue of Diirga it is her spike (dfila) that is to be bathed, the 
oorb inthe case of tiie Sun and the weapons in the case of other 
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gods. Hie watet of the bath of Dorgft is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and tin 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to brShmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
koM <»deai there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the ofEenoe. 
Aco. to Yaj. n. 113, Visnu DL a 14. 4-5, Nte. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the kota ordeal the 4odhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did not 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illnass must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic). Drinking holy water ( hoiapSma ) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty (vide Bijat. V. 326). 

Ordeoi of Taot^ (grains). It is to be administered 
In charges of theft or disputes about debts or pther monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white {ie. husked). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of (the 
image of) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhya should swallow thrice 
the rice grains. He should be made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his saliva he should be declared 
guilty. 

Ordeal of taptamZ^ (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of oq;>per, irmi or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angolas de^p, the juc^e ifiionld get twen^ palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point Then the judge dumld 
oast into it a golden piece weighing one mssaka (equal to five 
guHjSs). The iodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next ^wo fingers. If he ckm wA jerk his 
fingers or there is no scal^ skin he skmld he declared to be 
innocent There ie anCther method. Oow’e ghse should be 
jpcuied in a vessel of gcfid, silver, copper, Json or day and 
i|sbCNfi4 he heated to the bofilng point so that when a green 
lief cast into it the sound 'dkru* Is gto^oed. Into tiie 
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boiling i^we he sbonld cast a golden, sHrer, copper or iron seal 
ring once cashed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra * O ghee 1 thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art nectar; torn him (the iiodhya) if he is a sinner; be co(fi as 
ice if he be innocent.’ Then the todhya takes out the ring fimn 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

OrdW by jpASia (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S.B.E. vol. 33 p.318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. 0. ILp.ll9,V.P.. 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve palas, 
eight ahgulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavahftratattva (p. 608) mentions that acc. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the ChSndogya Upanisad is apMla divya. 

Ordeal of dharma (i. e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma apd a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma should be prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled paflcagaoya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark fiowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balls of clay or oowdung. 
The two balls should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of br&hmanas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The Eiodhya should repeat the words 
' if 1 am free from guilt may (the image or picture of) l^iarma 
come to my hands ’. Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is Innooeni This 
resembles the drawing of lots. 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial totems of most 
ancient countries. In early England handling q £ red4iot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the onnmonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt. Stephens (History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. I p. 73) ecycgests that the ordeal of water 
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was a form of honourable suicide. The Assise of Northampton 
(1176 A. D. } prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals w^ abolished in England 
from 1215 A. D. (tM. vol. I p. 300). In India*’^ there is epigra- 
phio and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Kittur Pillar Inscription (J. B. B. R. A. 8. vol. IX. pp. 307-309) 
dated in Xaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Eadamba king 
Jayakesideva there is a description of the phSladiiya which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an &c&rya 
Sivaiiakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Ealy&na- 
sakti the Scarys of another shrine and whose hand was exami¬ 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the agralwra village Deg&ve. In the Silimpvur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of JayapSladeva (E. I. vol. XTTT . 
p. 283 at p. 291-292) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


59X. t In Beal’s * Bnddbist Records of the Western world, * vol. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Chwang’s travels vol • I. p 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, vis. by water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty: if the man floats and tha stone sinks then he is pronounced innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of iron and make the accused sit on 
it and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of his hands; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars bis guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance; if be is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made la the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies; 
if he is innocent the poison has no efiect and the animal survives. It will 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal. Albernni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II, pp, 1^9-160) probably qH»ks of poison ordeal in the 
words * the accused person is invited to drink huh called brahmana* (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Bi^mi in 
YaJ. 11.110 and Kar. IV. 525). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if be was not drowned* He describes the hoiir ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states that if the man has ^en the truth he 
wdghs more than befort^ He describes correctly (gold piece 

Wen from boUing clarified btitter) add also the orded the red-hot trdn 
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balance(about 1200 A. D.). The Visnukundin king Mjdhava- 
vatman in the 7th century A. D. (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Besearch Society, vol. VI pp. 17,20,24) is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( avasUcHividha-divi/ah ). The E, 0, vol. HI 
(Mftndyft Taluka Ins. No. 79 p, 47) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vlra-Narasiihhadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc¬ 
cessful. E. 0. IV. p. 27(Yelandur Jagirins. No. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D. ) is a charter to potters whose headmen under¬ 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 (vol. 60 p. 179) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a br&hmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Oalicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigpraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘ Peshwa’s Diaries’ voL 2 p. 150 (in 1764-65 
A. D. ) mention is made of taptahddlia ordeal (i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanjwtreih, 
nivftdapatrem &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Ealyan in io/ce 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
(1745 A D.). It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river Ood&varl at Eopargaon in 
accordance with Dhanna4&stra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned br&lonanas and pan<iitas near the tconple 
at the god ^ I^le4vara, that as the opponent was long in 

593, « VfV 1*4891' 

2i<ewr * B. I. vol. Xii. at pp. 291-293. : 
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possession the ordeal had to be performed by the man olahnlng 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas (i. e. 166 tdas and two 
mi^as) was heated red-hot and the iodhya carried It across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to bum, that his hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a doou* 
ment of victory to the iodhya called *yejitapatra'. The des¬ 
cription agrees very closely with that given above. In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A. D. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other valanpatraa in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on divyas reference may be made 
to Dr. Dines Chandra Sirkar’s 'The successorsof the ^ta- 
v&hsnas' Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939), He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches’ vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Khan at 
Benares tried by phOla divya two cases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Covernor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
‘Trtlyansammelana-vrtta’ (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelana-vrtta pp. 100-154 of the Bh&rata-itihasa-saihdodhaka- 
mapdalnat Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 
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Chapter xv 

DEaSION 

The last (I e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is siddhi 
(Ysj. U.8) or rUrvaya (decision). If pratyakalita (as defined 
above on p. 298) is regarded as a pchia of vyavahdra (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four p&das) then the decision is not 
a pdda of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (V. P. p, 86). When 
the evidence has been led, the king (or chief justice) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff***. Nar. II. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced**. It is stated 
by VySsa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources *** (6 acc. to ^kra) viz. the three pramaifas 
(posi^ession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
UB6tges of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordeals), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. Pit&maka prescribes 
that, in disputes where tbere.are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, tiiere the 
king b the final deciding factor as he is the lord of all **. 

It is stated by NSrada IL 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by hb own admbsion or by his own conduct (i. e. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents) or 

594. fisvi i trgt vftsv 

weiel M ^hreetiT q. by II. 120, «m. *tT. HI. p. 199. 

393. Dr, Jolly (S. B. E. vol, 33 p. 35) is not right when he trandates 
Hir. II. 4^ as * whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree'. He has not also correctly renderedT the com, of 
Asabaya. There is no word for * assertions' in Nar. II. 42 
wrff ' on which the comment of Aeahiyalst 
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\vhether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabbyas (the 
judges) and that a Jat/apatra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of N&rada (quoted by’Apar&rka p.684), Brhaspati 
(S.B. E. voL 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kst. (259-265), Vrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Ysj. II. 91 and Aparftrka p.684)and VySsa 
( Sm. 0. IL p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment*’*. 
It'was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the sm^i texts applicable, the opinion of the 
sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19.10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award* 
ing of punMiments ( Sgtuna(MfatantSc<a ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Taj. II 91) that other members of the assembly 
(who are not judges) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
Yividacandra p. 146. Kat. (256) applies the word paicStlktra *” 

(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jasapalra to a document (given by the judge) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called hmmidi (becaiue he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kant. (Ill 19) appears to employ the word 
‘pasc&tk&ra’in a 8<»newhat different sense when he says‘the 
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«enter. (263) 

q. by p. 57, Ben. eairt II. 9l (without name). 'Wqq% grv* 
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Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian Civil Procedure code for the content* 
of^he judgment, . ‘ 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, etanda refuted ’ (i. e. is found guilty )^. 
The Mit. (on Y&j. IL 91) differing from Eat. holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea¬ 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called ‘himpatraka'. 
It is to be regretted that ancient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. CXLIl—^ni Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated iake 849 (928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one mvarria in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. VII pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta Weekly Notes (pp. CXUX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithil& in iake 1716 (1794 A. D. ) and in J. B. O. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabh&, called dharmadhyak^ and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence {satnmaU) at the top 
of tile dociunant Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society voL EXYHI for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
oenturieq. 

The Mit. (on Y&j IL 91), and V. M&trk& p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 
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agitated again,.wliil» a document given where a party ishlnavidl 
(1 e. Sk Idmpatraka) serves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribuntd (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a mt^aita-palra (/mlddibhir nirvai/e jatfapahrl&haviln^rvaija’- 
plram tatra kSryam parattapatmmiti yavat, as the Vy. Nirnaya 
p.85 says). It would be better to adopt the reading ‘vrUapatram’ 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving*®. Manu VlII. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i. e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIII. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court bis liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi¬ 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (L e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. ‘ if I be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred papas’) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yfij. 11.18 and N&r. II. 5)*“; 
compare Visnu Dh. S, V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg¬ 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233, ‘ whenever any legal proceeding has been completed ( tirita) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul It ’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or thronifii greedX The words ‘tirita’ and 
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ID 1 Meaning of Tliita and Anuii^ta 

* anu6i^^a * have been variously explained The word ‘ tlrita ’ 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
Aioka (E. I. Vol. H p. 253) as ‘ tllita-dandanam * qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medh&tithi and Eulluka explain them as 
‘ decided according to the rules of the sSstra’ and ‘ taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party’ respectively. 
Kftt. (495) defines them differently: “When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves (without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tirita and 
that matter or side is called ‘ anutista’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
VaijayantI seems to have Kat. in mind and defines ‘tirita’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘anu4ista’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false (Bhumikanda, vaiSy&dhySya, verses 11-12). 
N&r. IL 65 (S. B. E. vot 33 p. 22) employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. IL 306 respectively explains as (tirita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine’, and (‘anusista’) as ‘decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party ’. Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Kat. quoted in the Vyavaharasara (p. 101 )*®* 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro¬ 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver). Kat. (477-480) points 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a brahmana debtor return the decretal debt 
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to the judgmo&t crsditor by ooaoillstory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy* 
sicalpain (Le, imprisonment). The king should make aco- 
sliarer or friend (of the successful party) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse (L e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un> 
able to r^rn the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vai^a, sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brfthmana Manu also (IX. S29) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brah- 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to.pay in easy and small instalments. If a br&hmana 
debtor was. unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
oared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in. execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
(except wmnen in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money). If in ancient times state policy exempted br&hmapas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Belief Act (Bombay Act XVII of 1879). As regards 
women also Ktt (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules; 
” Women who are not*** independent should not be arrested (for 
ofEences like adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender; women should be punished by their lord (L e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a Wtsnan whose 
husband has gone aluoad Jpe ocjnsigned to ^ she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he rn^rhis,” The Si%iu. IL p. 323 explains 
that the first verse iq)plieB, ,t 9 ^a woman who can jpifonn the 
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wpiatlon for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nar, (JL 40) lays down*® a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (i e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence*® 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Y&j. H 306, N&r. I. 65, £&t. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Yftj. IL 31) *®. Thirdly, where the litigant was incomi>etent, 
le. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village (i. e. in a forest) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
(Nar. L 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 16, Yaj. IL 31-32). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance ( Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 306)*“. 

Yaj. (n. 4 and 305) prescribes that legal proceeding^ that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the aabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the aabhyas and the party who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. Nar. 1.66 (in S. £. £. 
vol. 33 p. 22) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( » Matsya 227.158) 
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and 834 presoTHM that when officers appolhted to adttiinister 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king riiould 
depriye them of all their wealth and when the amStyaa 
(ministers) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should hhnself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the amStyaa or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 payaa. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ” vol. 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
(of 12-8-1764 A. D.) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of Bam^Sstri, famed for his impartiali¬ 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants wtut afraid that Bamsastri showed some partiality to 
the oilier litigant. Manu (VILL 174-175) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes'according to the 
dictates of il&stra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Br. and NSr. I. 74 (S.B.E. vol. 33 
p. 24) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to §astra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secuTM Heaven***. 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the iaw and is subject to public punishment But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of etistence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment 
The menace is not that of the specific action, bht the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not be a crime 
at another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec, 487), while it is 
not a crime but a ^vi} nnfong In English Lav. 
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Many orimes and wrongs were sins and entailed seeular 
punishments and also religious sanotions (viz. expiations, 
prmicUtaa). Vide Manu IX. 236, 240, Br. (S. B. £. tqI. 33, 
p. 362, verse 22) and PaitMnasi quoted below Maine in his 
* Ancient Law ’ chap. X (3rd ed. of 1866) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation (p. 370) that the ‘ penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong*doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds*. Dr. Friya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918, Lecture XII) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown (on pp. 264-266) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
chalas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu Vm. 287, 
Yftj. n. 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Kat. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and some solatium, to him.**^ Ap. Dh. S. (I. 9. 24.1 and 4) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity (i. e. as compensation to rela¬ 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation.*^* The Chandogya 
Upanisad quoted above (p. 362) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There is a passage in the Tai. 3. U. 
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8 .10.1 (quoted in H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 151 n. 848) whioli states, 

‘ He who threatens a brshmapa should be made to pay a hundr¬ 
ed, he who strikes a brShmana should be made to pay a 
thousand ’. It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as adatium to the wronged. In Hs* 11> 52. 4 
(which also occurs in Tai S. m. 3.11. 5) the poet prays to 
(the Full Moon personified) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be ‘tatad&ya*. S&yapa's 
rendering of this word as 'possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words ‘4atad&yam 
vhram ’ in the Tai. S. IQ. 3.11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘ a hero whose wergild is a hundred*. This is incorrect, confound¬ 
ing as it does the ideas of western Crermanic tribes with the 
Hgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient sm^i writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes, though they 
do not develop a regulu science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilised societies, take the law into his own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Y&j. H. 16 and N&r. 1.46 
(8BE voL 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
cannot secure the object he wants. In all ancient societies 
the lex talioma (the law of retaliation, vis. an eye for an eye^ 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed.**’ Manu VIIL 280 (which is 
almost the same as Nsr., pftru^a, verse 25), Taj. IL 215, 
Vi^pu Dh. S. y. 19 and l^ankha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb*** a man of low caste offends against a 
brahmapa, that very limb of his shall be cut off. Another and 
the most important purpose of punishment is deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment (danda) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rUjadharma ( p. 21). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The SS.ntiparva (15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Tama and of the 
next world and through fear of others (i. e. public opinion). **’ 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word danda from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X) when the sentence passed on C&rudatta 
for the alleged murder of Vasantasenli is proclaimed to the 
citizens by the executioners. *** Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21. Lev. XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye (or eye &c.), the code of Hammurabi (about 2200 B. c.) io 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan’s * History of Homan Law ’ (tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871 ) 
p, 114 the 2nd provision is; * retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation *. In Hammurabi's Code 
(text tr. by C. H. W. Johns, 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are; * If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, his eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shal) 
make his tooth to fall out 
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oommittiDg further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil¬ 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VUX 318 ( ^Vas. 19. 45) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Hedh&tiihi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Gautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajiiavalkya, 
N&r. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien (399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India (Madfiyadeia) under the Guptas apparently: ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off* 

(Legge, 1886 p. 43). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien; (Fragment XXVII p. 71) * a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremitiea He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death*. The DasiakurnSracarita (H p. 56) states that the Mauryas 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and bani^ed. The first separate Book Edict of 
Aioka at Dhauli (Corpus L L pp. 93, 97) shows that great 
Emperm*s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeedTved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England * there can be no doubt that the legis¬ 
lation of the 18th century In ^iminal matter^ was severe to 
&e highest degree «nd deititfita of any sort of principle or 
syxtom’ (His. of Cr. EiUW,. vol. L p. 471),' As stated by 
Iha Hart (in 'Way to jntlice' p. 94), at the beginning of the 
19^ oenttury in England more than a Inu^Arnd* offences were 
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puniehable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lod- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide ‘In the service of 
youth’, by Dr, J. M. Brow, 1943 chap. XV. p. 208). 

Manu VUL 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 38 p. 387 
verse 5), Vfddha-Harlta (7,195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( dantfa ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence.** The first takes 
the form of saying ‘ you have not done a proper thing the 
2 nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharrm 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purohdas and sons should be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahipatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. (SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brfthmana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
(on the recommendation of the chief justice, pradvivddcamate 
sthitah ), The Mipcchakatika (IX) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority ’ (nirnaye vayam pramaoam 
ie^ tu rajSl ). Gaut. XIL 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VH. 16, VjlLL 126 
and Yaj. L 368 ( =Vrddha.H8rlta VH. 195-196), Brhat Para- 
sara p, 284, Kaut, IV, 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 
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fact whether the offence is repeated. This provision means that 
the dbarmatSstras did not hold that the same punishment most 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Eaut. 

(L 4), differing from the view of the &cSryas that there is no¬ 
thing like danda for bringing under one’s complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. 
One reason why some of the works on dharmasSstra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of karmavipSka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird). Vide Manu XI. 49-52, Yaj. DI 207-216, 
Visnu Dh. 8. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
under pSloAaa and prSyaicUta. Gaut. XU. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned br&hmanas. The Dandaviveka (p. 36) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award¬ 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu Vlli 337-338 for theft), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VUl. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed (as in Manu 
VI1I.285), the person against whmn an offence is committed (such 
as an idol or tonple or king or br&hmapa), age, ability (to pay), 
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(jualltioB, time, place, the natute of the offence (whethex it is 
repeated or is a first offence). The Rsjatarahginl (VIIH58) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose (the king and 
officers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho¬ 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must be 
paid to time and place and other con.siderations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed (i. e. variable). They 
range from a kakix^i to the confiscation of all wealth; fixed 
fines were of three kinds called prathama sahasa, madhyama sShasa 
(middling amercement) and utlama sahasa (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sahkha-Likhita the first*** 
amercement is fine from 24 pauas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 
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There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to Vijfl^esvara the figures of fines in sncb 
verses as Manu VIII. 378 (where no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bharuchi (quoted in S. V. p. 150 ) they are of 
gold. The S. V. remarks that local nsage is to be followed. The V. 
Mayukha (p. 255) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pana is a copper piece one karsa in weight and that 
kar^a is one fourth of a pala« Br. (q. by Sm. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132^136 ) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with kirfipana is to be followed in ordeals and fines* An 
interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In¬ 
scription of Calukya Vikramadhya V (dated saks 934) from Gadag which 
provides that the fines lor abuse, assault, for drawing out a dagger, for 
Slabbing and for adultery by a bachelor were respectively 2 pa^, 12 panas, 
3 gadyiim, 12 gadyfi^ and 3 gadyii^ (vide E. I. vol. 20 p. 64,) 

SO 
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in proportion to the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu VUL138 («Vi^pu Dh. S. IV. 10) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Ysj. 1 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit explains that the lesser figures of Manu re¬ 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set puri>ose. N&r. { s&hasa, verses 7-8) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of sShasa, 500 is 
the lowest for middling s&hasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
cutting off of a limb). Fines were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punishment. Ktt. (490-493) lays®* down the follow¬ 
ing ixiles: Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of atmisa, there it is a golden m&sa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in misas, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in k^nalas the same is 
to be understood; a m&sa is ^th of a kSrs^pana. ’ The 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by E&i (487) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of tiie fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender (of the same kind } and when the imnishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.* Eaut. (HL 3) provides: * a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (L e. after attaining 
majority) tiie woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount.*®* Angiras quoted by the Mit. (on Yij. 
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QL 243 ) states that®* an old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
half pr&yasoitta and Sahkha quoted by the M it. (on the same 
verse) that a child less than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and Is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
prayascitta***. Under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Oaut. XU. 15-16, Manu Vin. 338-39 prescribe that a vai^ya, 
a ksatriya and a brShmapa should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to he imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. (485) and VySsa state 
this as a general rule for all offences**. In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-12, Manu VUL 267-268 
(ssNar.pSrusya 15-16), Yaj. IL 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a br&hmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 papas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas respectively (nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XII. 13). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dandaviveka p. 20) various forms accor¬ 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. Harassment or pain may be indicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous (by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass} and marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VUI 125) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
(either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brUhmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country ( i e. he is to be only banished). 
Br. (SBE. 33 p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore¬ 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Menu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there¬ 
from. Gaut. Xn. 43, Kaut. IV. 8, Manu (VIH. 125, 380-381), 
Yaj. H. 270, N&r. (sa^sa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol. 
33 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta VIL 191 prescribe that 
a brahmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar.), a mark appro¬ 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ms.*®' Yama,*^^ 
quoted by Sm. 0. and V. P., while providing that a brahmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 
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lo these days ol fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pursued by Mahitma G^dhi and some of his 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahma^ referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(prayopave^) for four days for securing punishment of her husband's 
murderer (who she believed was a wizard } and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the guilt of the accused began to starve himself and found 
pcooi by supernatural means (lti|etaialiginl IV. 82’-*X03 }• 
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the king to keep a bT&hmaBa offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
br&hmapa. The Mit. on Yaj. BL 270 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating gum's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for br&hraana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX. 237 and 240, Visnu Dli. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender (whether a brahmana or not) 
did not perform prSyaidUa for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Rome and in Britain up to 1699 (such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &c.). Vide Barnes’ 
‘Story of punishment’p. 62. The Ra jatarahginl (IV, 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king CandrSpIda of Kashmir 
when a br&hmana guilty of the murder of a brabmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the sm^i rule. 
Manu IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana (unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a brihmana offender* 
according to Qaut. XU 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. 5.p, DkS. (IL 10.27,16-17 lays down that a brShmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another’s land was 
to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his life 
(while a sudra gmilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence). Vrddha-Harlta (VII.209-210) says that a br&hmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal imnishment for other offenders, that he should have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the realm. The force of popular feelii^ on the 
point of exempting a brShmapa offender from the death sentence 
was so great that Slphinstone (Governor of Bombay) in Regu¬ 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (cl. 5) exempted brShmapas and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling would 
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be diooked*^. It Is not to be sapposed that this exemption of 
the br&hmapa from the death sentence was unanimous or uni¬ 
versal. £&t (806) contains tiiis remarkable statement:^ 

‘ Even a br&hmapa deserve to be killed if he be guilty of 
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IL p. 126. Medhatithi on Mann Vlll. 125 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a firwt 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Mann IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana*8 person as sacred 
and 80 saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp. 272'* 
273 )f in thb order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-*124), in the matter of corporal punishment, 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397). in punishment for adultery, 
in the repa 3 rment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahma^ It will be shown below that from the 13th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
bad gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Mann VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
1, 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king’s court whether the perM>n be the king's father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sahkha-Likhita and Kit. (481) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, bis family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm. C. 11. p. 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that be should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should emi^oy admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans In Indin to claim a jury preponderantly oomposed 
of their countrymen and daiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be ^|lded only by the. H^se of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the beneilti^ clergy abolished In 1817. Vide H, of 
Dh. vol. IL pp. 140-143 and 147^152 etent eertein privllei^ of brihma^as. 
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causing abortion, if be be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a br&bmana woman with a sharp weapon or if he kills 
a chaste woman’. Eautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
br&hmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
(against his king) or who foments disaffection (or rebellion) 
in forts, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning.The fact that Carudatta, a br&hmana, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Pfilaka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death sigainst br&bmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Pick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &o. p. 212 that in 
many J&taka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The ^ntiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers,®** several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man) suffer great loss (and 
they may die also), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying ‘fie on you’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the later ages 
(of Kali) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, aoo. to E&m. XIV. 
16, Sukra IV. 1.93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except fcHT the olfonce of subverting the state. Vi 9 nuDh.S. 
V. 1 provides that all persons except br&hmapas guilty of the 
mah&p&takas may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX. 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no pr&yaioitta. Eaut. (IV. 11) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vrddh&-Hsrlta (VII190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
Ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned Impalement was a punishment pres¬ 
cribed by Manu IX 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night (after first cutting off their hands), by Y&j. H 273 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddba- 
H&rlta VH 202 for the murderer of a br&hmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathaa The Daiakum&racarita 4th Ucchv&sa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 
(edited by Mr. Q. S. Sardesai) vol. 43 No. 143 p. 114 (dated 
7-9-1775 A. D. ), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caste 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant^ and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dandaviveka (p. 20) to be simple 
izM&iAa), which is of two kinds, cmcitra when the offender is 
beheaded (with a sword), and dtra or vidtra (when the offender 
is impaled or burnt) and it is miira (when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed )^. Simple death 
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te proBoribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieve by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low caste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste (with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death (Manu 
VnL 366, Yaj, n. 286-288, 294 ). Vas. XXL 1-5 prescribed for a 
dudra, vaisya or ksatriya guilty of adultery with a brShmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with vlraija grass, with red darbhas and icon 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a §udra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaisya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, aco. to 
,Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi- 
i^diftter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Oa^t Journey,-while, acc. toGaut. X XTTT. td and Manu VUL 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 

to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
.di'lower caste. Sahkha^* prescribes this punishment ( of being 
devoured by dogs) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning. Vrddha-Hsrita VII. 192 
pres(»ibes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul¬ 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have her 
ears, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(katftgnl) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
sm^ti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 571-573, 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank ( and thereby caused it to become dry) may be sentenc¬ 
ed to death by drowning (Manu IX. 279) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked ( such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided ^e be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentence (Y&j. IL 278). Y&j. IL 279 (=>sMatsyapur&na 
227.200) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bulls 
(after the nose, lips, ears and hands are out off) for a womans 
who is gaUty poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 
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or her own child (provided she is not pregnant)^. Ysj. II, 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Nsr. (pftrusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. ManuVUI. 272, Nar. (pftrusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dhsuma to brfthmanas. Cutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses (Manu 
IX. 276-277, Nftr., pariii^ta verse 32, Yftj. IL 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a liudra abused a brfth- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (ip. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu Vm 270, 
Kftrada, p&ru^a 22), when a todra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons ( Qaut. XU. 4), when a person 
abused the king (Nftr., pftrusya 30), when a person repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king (Yftj. IL 302). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a dudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas (Qaut. XIL 2), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife (Vrddha-H&rlta VH 201 and also 
confiscation of all property ), for any one guilty of - incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister, 


642* The general rule was that women were not to be killed on any 
account. Vide H. of Dh. vol. Il« pp. 575^ 593-94. Certain ofifences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas. XXI. 10 and Yij. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz. abandonment when a woman con¬ 

ceives from intercourse with a man of lower var^ or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. Acc. to the Hit. on Yij. III. 268 
the king appears to have bad to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous Judge of the 
Peshwa's court* Eim^tri Prabhoi^t ordered a woman ghUty of a btah- 
msM's murder to undorgt^ expiation of circummittbulatlng the holy 

shrine and hill of Tryambahc^aia near Karik (^Selecttottsfrom Peshwa’s 
Daltar*, vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121*122). 0nder skc. 582o{the Indian Cri. 
mmal Procedure Code *if a woman seoteiieed to deotli Is found to be preg. 
„itotg tta High Court kbatt order the meontton eenuoce to be post- 

may* if it thinkt fit* cmnmate thd kentence to transportation 
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ihe wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for re^ge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Nar,, strlpurfasayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were cut off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Yaj. IL 297). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XII. 44, Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.19, Nar. 
(sahasa 10), Manu XL 237 (=Matsya 227.16), Vispu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. 11. 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and (IL 294) for persons of the three higher 
varvaa having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa Vn. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The RajatarahginI mentions (VI. 108-112 ) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmapa’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Kesavapandita in his Dandanlti-prakarapa 
(p. 6) quotes the author of the Vaijayanti (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the ceise of br&hmanas and with a red-hot 
iron ialSka in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu Vin. 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish¬ 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden, N&r. (d&hasa 10) pres* 
oribes it for a brahmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses oflScers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthen^ ( Fragment 
XXVJL p. 72 ) notes * If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib* 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1.88 (for repeating an offence more than three times) 
For imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1.92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed**^ by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105for a woman. 

643. The paniabment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide ‘Laws of England* (ed, by Lord Hailsbam, vol. IX^ 
pp. 229-230 ). In India under the Prisons Act (IX of 1894 ) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
(IV of 1909) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house¬ 
breaking, daoolty, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and penology condemn most strongly the 
stentences of death and wlUpping. um wwq ^ ^ W ' 
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In her monthly coarse touching Intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for offenders who were slayes 
or who were d^ndents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases (E&t.). The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for br&hmanas guilty 
of the gravest offences meriting death sentence (Gaut. XIL 44, 
Manu IX. 241, VUL 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
L 10.19, Y&j. n. 270 ). It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Y&j. L 339 for officers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
br&hmana witness (Y&j. IL 81 ), for one who embezsles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agreed 
upon by a guild or village &o (Yaj. IL 187, Manu VUL 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V. 167-168 ), for playing with false dice 
(Y&j, n. 202 and N&r., dyutasam&hvaya 6 ), for a br&hmana 
guilty of very heinous offences®** (^nti 14. 116). ^kra 
( rv. 1.98-108) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punhdunent for several offences such as the commiss¬ 
ion of the mahUpatakas by persons other than br&hmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX. 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sabhyas (Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180). N&r. (praklrnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of bis trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
I^ankha-Likhita®*® quoted by V. R p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced puniifiiment was prescribed for committ¬ 
ing an offence again. Visnu 1^ 8. m 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 

644. i4. lie. 
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oiEfenoe (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender ^ to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house¬ 
breaking from the roof, his thumb and index finger may be out 
off or he may be fined 54 panas, for a second offence all fingers 
may be out or a fine of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 277, Yaj. H. 274, Visnu Dh. S. V. 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. 8. II. 10. 27.11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive (Kaut. III. 19, Yaj. 
n. 221, Visnu Dh. 8. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient (and even modern ) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes*** the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag¬ 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards**^ and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo¬ 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard’s finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted as witches and hanged*** 

646. if WT a WVIff 
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IV. 4. 

647. Vide * Selections from Peshwa’s records’ vol. 43 pp. 25-26 about 
frequent >vitchcraft in Kolhapur territories (and a wizard of the mang caste 
being impaled), p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the Patils 
without Government orders) and Rao Bahadur Wad’s extracts from Peshwa’s 
Diaries vol. II. p. 7 (for confiscation of Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser) and vol. VIII. p. 147 (for cutting off a finger). 

648* Vide e. g. 6 State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches held in 1665 
A. D« before Sir Matthew Hale C. B, who condemned them to death) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1682) and Stephens’ ’History of Or, Law of 
England * vol. II. p. 433 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A* D. Vide Lea's * Superstition and force* (ed« of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bolts and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch- 
cnfft cases in £n|;land up to the 17th century* Vide a very discerniiig and 
interesting paper on ^ Witchcraft in Ancient India ’ by Dr, Wlnternits in 
ladian AnUqoeryi vol. 28 pp* 71-S3t 
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ManuIX.290 (>"Mat8ya 327. 183) presoribeB tho very mild 
punishment of ^e fine of 200 papas for all inoantations intended 
to destroy life, for magio rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblina Medh&tithi and Eulluka say that if the 
magio rites are suooessful the punishment would be that for 
murder. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 361 verse 16) provides banish* 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Eaut. in IL 5 prescribes^’ that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrancea He 
further provides ^ that among the duties of the nStgaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con¬ 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(andtiienthe prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in fiv^ 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment (whipping &;o.), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of frrah territory or on 
the o<m>nation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV (Corpus 
11 vol. L p. 123 and E. I. vol. H. pp. 253-54) Emperor Atoka 
promnlgatca that he gives three days' respite to prisoners on 
whom jttdgmient has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra (Corpus L L 
voL I p. 126-128 and K L vol. H pp. 258-259) he says that 
be let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years (which is in conformity 
witii Kautilya's dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at ]%auli Atoka addrrases his officers of justice in the 
capital (Nagcman/fivahSnkShk) that they should so act that even a 
single penmn should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
paia In spite of this if we are to believe Yuan (Awang, Atoka 
in his early career waa most cruel' and had oonttruoted a jail 
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■that was called Hell<prison of Aioka (vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp. 88-90). Manu IX. 288 requires that all jails should be so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all (in order to 
deter others from committing offences). The Silappadik&ram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation). X&lid&sa 
in the M&laviksgnimitra^^' (Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Tour Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released Xalid&sa (in Baghu 17.19) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Brhat-Samhit& 

(47*81) states that when the king takes the Pu§yasnam 
(ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pau^ or 
every month) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. In the Mrcchakatika (Act X) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Har^carita^^ (H 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mah&p&takas (by 
way of fine or confiscation) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by tlie guilt of the offender. Manu (IX. 
244-45) recommends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Varuna (the Lord of waters) who wields sc^re 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brahmaDas. that are l<»ds of the whole w<»rld. Manu (IX. 
246-;i47) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the {kioperty of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, orc^ spring up, there is no infant mortality dec. 

Oenerally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts (which will be discussed 
below). ButNar. (p&rusya*** 11-14) contains the following j 
remarkable passage: * If a ivapSka, a meda, a ca^fKfiUa, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vrStya (i. e. deprived of caste for non¬ 
performance of upanayana), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or spiritual teacher—if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish¬ 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another (who is his superior) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment (whipping), but he should 
not inflict fines on them The Mit. on Ysj. H 270 quotes a text 
of V^^a-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
‘ the king should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences***. 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of no&d&na, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
(Mit. on Y&j. XL 50), there was no Boape at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was Concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smftis and dharma4ftstras, under the influence of 
religloas and other-worldly considerations idways lean against 
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Allowing mere lsp«e of time to prevont a man frmn aseerting 
his just righto. But rarely thera were writers who were more 
secular and laid down psriode of limitation. For example, 
Kaundlnya** (quoted in V. Mitraki p. 341) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor ot very old or was a woman or was suffer* 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or (the 
creditor or debtor) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place: 

1. Manu Vm. 148, Yftj. H. 24, Qaut. XU. 35, Vas. 16.17, 
N&r. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoymesROf movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views att^e subject which have already been 
indicated above (an pp. 322**325 ). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundaries,deposits,.and 
to the'j^perty of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and btthmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XU. 
35-36, Vas. 16.18, Manu VUL 149, Y&j. IL 25, Nar. 
IV. 81, Br. (S. B. K voL 33 p. 312 verse 21). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nar. 
(upanidhi verse 14) t6 articles borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvdhila, nyasa and 
prcUim/Haa, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VUl* 
145-146, Yaj. U. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Marici (q. in Sm. C. U. 
p 69 quoted above on p. 326) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend* 
ly way would have to be returned (at the latest) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost Aco. to 
Vy&aa<^ this rule Would not apply to what is lent to 
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fri«ndB| i«latlTos, brihma^as and the servants of the 
king oh their request. 

4 . It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrib¬ 
ed for avoiding a document on l^e ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vide E&t. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able (to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable (even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison). Vide 
Kat,<299 )‘» 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas¬ 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Kit. (301 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out (by the creditor to any body) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29) 

In the preceding pages we have passed in. review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
ei&stras evolved during the couroe of centuries an indigenous 
system of judicial procedure of a high order. NSrada, Brhas- 
pati and Katyilyana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers Nourished before 600 A D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu¬ 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. This system compares most favour¬ 
ably with^any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West tq the I8th century A. D. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONTRACTS 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife ( stripufhsayoga ) and partition 
of wealth {ddyabfuiga) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law TVlidam (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that snbject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmai&stra pp. 427-636. The topic of dwjabhUga 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyamharapcuios 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the oon> 
oeption of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Mann or in N&rada (as the Sm. C. H. 
p. 206 expressly says). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about tixe competence of persons to enter 
into oontraots, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contract &c. Similarly the dharma* 
HiAxsa do not lay down a general Ck)de of rules applicable to 
all tfansfers of immovable property, nor do they treut of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage' or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to sgy op these transfers Is tacked on to some 
vy(»«Mrapada e. g. they'^ speak about sales gn^ exchanges of 
land under asvtmi-vikraya and ebuivivtda, aWt gifts under 
^ttfti^iMiinjka a# akodt mottgagos und^ i^ilifidina. As this 
work W to rej^cennt what the ji^ient law‘#es1&elQio^ 
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ftnangemenk has hsan foUosrsd hwe. Similarly the law of 
orimes Is not to he found in one place. It is soattend under 
different titles of law moh as tikpinisya. dapdap&rusya, skhasa, 
strlsahgrahapa and steya; nm is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the sm^is in different 
places. 

A great deal has been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions (vyavah&ra) 
The ArthaitaBtra (in IH1 has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
psople, those charged with grave sins, aannydsins, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices (like 
drinking and whoring) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people KautUya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorixe them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind m under durera (imprisoned or confined) 
are invalid. T&j, (H 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
pr(^[K)sitions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be declared (by tiie king) to be un¬ 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons qteciSed above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside tiie town or village (in a forest 
dec.) or with one's enemy at by per8ons> unconnected witilx or 
unauthorised by the persons who are to be bound by them.^ 
Manu (VIU. 165 and 168) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mQrtgaget|Efft)bron^t about by force or fraud are 
. . . ' .. * . . . .. 
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enll and void. Nsr. 17. 26*42 treat this snbject^ ezhaiW’ 
Uvely^ Some of HaradaV diota are interesting. He eaye: * in 
this world three are independent vis. the king, the Vedio tpacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sons 
and slaves are not independent; the head of the house has 
ind^ndent power as to what belongs to him by inheritance (34X * 
Kftt (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against tue family property. Women are not inherently in¬ 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control (these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under strldhana). Another proposition laid 
down by Y&j. II 23, Nir. IV, 97, Kfit. (517) and others®** is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction (of gift &c.) is ot 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one.*** 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years mimerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usagfes and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces¬ 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are: Bannerjee’s * Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan ’ 


663. Tba Vyavahiramitrka p 2S8 quote* five verses as from Kaondiaya 
wbleh are almost tbe same as Mirada IV 29, 30. 39. 34, 40 respectively. 
Tbe learned editor does not notice tbis. 
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(Sthed. of 1928);Oolebrooke'8 IMgeat of fiindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagann&tha’g Vlv&daUiahgir^ava (3rd ed. of 
1864, Madras); the several volumes of the Bombay Qasetteer 
and the Qasetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Oasetteer of India; A. Ghosh’s * Law of endowments ’ (2nd ed., 
1938); Dr. Jolly's Tagore I,aw Lectures on Partition, Inheri¬ 
tance and Adoption and Recht und Sitte translated by Prof* 
Batakrisbna Ghosh (1928)); Mayne's Hindu Law (10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla's Hindu Law (9tb ed. of 1940); K.L. Sarkar's 'Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.C. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption (2nd ed. 1916); Rajkumar Sarvadhlkari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ {2nd ed, 1922), Dr. P. N* 
Sen’s ’ General Principle of Hindu Jurisprudence * (1918); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes* in the Deccan 
(London, 1868); Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts (a work constantly 
quoted by the Ciourts and the Privy Cbuncil) containing English 
translations of the Mit&ksara, the D&yabh&ga, the VyavahSra- 
mayukha, the DattakamIro&ihB&, the Dattakacandrika, the 
D&yakramasahgraha; West and Biihler’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts.was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Rg. VDI. 47, 17 
the poet exclaims * Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Rg. X. 34.10 (the gambler’s 
lament) it Is stated that the gambler, because he owes a 
(gambling) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth Thb indicates that a debtor was 
iffraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Rg. 
VUL 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive douUe of what they lent,' Indra strikes by his power 
all poBnis who make representations of taking double*.^ The 
Ait, Br. 33,1 (fpam-asmtn atm-mayaU )“* employs the very verb 
* smiutyaU ’ which occora in Rg. VUL 47.17. ^e Atharvaveda 
VL117.3 and TaL Br. HI. 7.9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free ftom the obligations of this world, Hie next 
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world (of pities) and the third world (the world of gods ).^ 
The Tai. S, ( IDL 3. 8, 1~2) uses the very word * kuelda which 
occurs in the Dharmasutras and smrtis (for money4ending) 
when it says, ‘ O Agni I whatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it; may I be freed from that debt 1 The Sat. Br. Xm. 4,3. 11 
associates Ausicitn with black magic in theP&riplava. TheKirukta 
VI. 32) while commenting on Bg. IIL 53.14 explains the word 
Pramaganda* occurring therein as ‘ one who is born of a family 
that is extremely usurious’.*’* P&nini employs the technical 
word * uttamarna ’ (creditor) in his sutra ‘ dharer-uttamarpah ’ 
(L 4. 35), he speaks of ‘adhamarnya’ (the position of a 
debtor) in U. 3. 70 and the word ‘pratibhu’ occurs in 
Panini 11. 3. 39, the word ‘ vrddhi ’ (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4.31) derives the words ‘ kusldika ’ and ‘ kusldikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
vSnOiu^ika, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. 8. and Baud* 
Dh. S. and which is derived by EAtyayana (the grammarian) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as Mvaigunika’ or ‘traigpipika’which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is ‘prayacohati garhyam’). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘one 
who recovers a debt (fnam-adadth) in Bg. II. 24.13 and the Adityas 
as those ‘ who, themselves being the observers of riu (tbe 
universal Law of Bight), collect *” debts’ (Bg. U. 27. 4). In Bg. 
Vlll. 32.16 it is said that those priests who extract (and offer) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt (to tbe gods). Divod&sa 
is said in Bg. VI. 61.1 to have been the gift of Saraevatl to 
Vadhyraiva as a son to pay off debts ( niacyMtom )*’*. These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 
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Bgveda it was » firm balief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitirs, which could be fulfilled onlsr by worship 
(yajfla) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes () and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedio study ( vide 
TaL S. VL 3.10.5, Sat. Br. 17. 2.11 and Ait. Br. 33.1 quoted in 
H, of D'a. voL IL pp.270| 560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva (120.17-20) holds 
that men owe four debts, vis the three vedio ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general (which is paid back by goodness to all) 
and AnusSsana 37.17 raises them to five (adding br&hmapas 
and guests to the well>known three It appears to me that 
this theory of q>iritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rya had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir¬ 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancMtors, but 
be was also expected to free his father (if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nir. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically; “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart * he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtms' (or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
t e. spiritual and earthly debts). Three deceased (ancestors) 
most be honoured (by a man) and he nnist subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely (for repayment) of their twofold debts 
(spiritual and secular) on tto fourtih in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest) goes on growing till It amounts to a 
hundred crmes and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
bom again and again in tiie house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay, tits debt (by bis labour ), If an ascetic or a 
br&hmana perpetuidly keying ^e sacred fire ( agmhfjtrin ) dies 
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n^thout disf^arging hii dobto, title whole omkH' rdu# JMi 
auetaritioB and the peipotual tending fire helottg^ to JNIi 
^editora”.^ S[&t. (551, 591) eipresses the same id^a bnt 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may bo 
born Be a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the hoime of 
his creditm. It was this belief that led to the dootrine of tho 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father. 

N&rada IV. 98 defines * kusida' in a rather obscure verse 
as ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced) and the profit ( agreed to be paid ) thereon 
and those are called ktmdm who maintain themselves by this 
occupation B^haspati (8. B. E. 33 p. 320 verse 2) derives^ 
kusida, as ’ that is called kusida, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm (by a person) from 
a wretched man who is sinking (or distressed) N&r. IV. 110 
defines »drdhu^ as the interest (in kind) on grain,but 
Ap. Db. S. L 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ the word 
* vftrdhusika ’ and Ap. Dh. 8.1. 9. 27. 10 has a verse in Which the 
word wddAtoocurs. Vas.(II.41-42 == Baud. Dh.8.1.5.93-94)quotes 
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efi W(^ gl • mmn- SSl, 391, quoted by Sm. C. pp 168 and 161. <rU. 
m in. pp. 261 and 263, eq. q. p. 277. Dr. Jolly's translation of Nir. IV. 6 
(S. B. £. 33, p. 43) * three must be reverenced before the rest* does not 
senm to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer vrorship tn 
4riddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon (u^tvymstraya^) 
hla three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not mean 
* to be reverenced ' but * to be subsisted on \ The Sm. C. II. p. lOt notes 
that the verse * Upasvi Ac. * (Nar. IV. 9) occurs in a ParaM. 
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two vsriMi’a^vtrdlttiytlca (luonir) is ons who taking dbtaap 
pain landli it on ooodition of noeiving a quantity of pain of 
Mgh price and is oondemned among the brnhmaxjSdim ( students 
ef the Teda). Btlhmai^ murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance; the murdoer of a Infhmana rose to the top while the 
iiBUMr tremUied *. Here usury of the type of the one desoribed 
in Vas. 1141 (and not all lending of money at interest)is 
oondemned as a great sia Qaut. XU. 26, Vas. IL 50, Eaut. 111. It, 
Manu Vm 140-141 and others declare it righteous (dharmyS) 
moneylending when an 80tb part is stipulated as the Interest 
p« month. 

i 

Ifegasthenes (fragment XXVII B p. 72) states: * The Indians 
neither put out mon^ at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some mi8^n>'ohension, for he again says (p. 73) 
* one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the eredit(»r can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue *. 

Nir. IV. L states that the principal topics under the title 
of fvSdSaa are seven: what debts must be paid and what not; 
by wh(»n, where and in what manner (they are to be paid); 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the credltm. B^iaspati (8. B. E. 33 p. 320 v, 4) says that 
interest ( vfddhi ) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Nir. (IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, vk. kSrU/li 
(intorest that is stipulated bf the debtor himself), kHUkH 
(interest aceruing and payable every month ), kSyikS (interest 
-of a papa or quarter popa to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered), cakravrddU (interest on interest called 
compound interest X Mann vm 153 mentions these four and 
commentators theareon give varying interpretations. B^rhaepati 
(& B. £. 33p. 321 verse6)and Vyisa (q. by &n. C, U. p. 154) 
mfine as interest received from tlw body L e. milk 

received f rtan a cow pla^lged or the work put in by a slave or 
'b^b'buU pledged. Br. ( S. B. iBl vol. 33 p. 321 verses 7-8) 

y 
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iPdIit two more varietiM ▼!«. iikhSvfddki^ (hair^Uko intoMi^ 

L «. Intereit payable every day and so growing every day, kiat 
aa the top>knot on one’s bead grows every day) and bkogcdObha 
(profit by enjojrment i. e. making use of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the case of a mor^ci^e). 
Gaut. ( Xn. 31-32) mentions the six, but instead of bhogatSbha 
he uses the word ‘ adhibhoga \ which is defined by K&t. (501) as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest K&t (498-500) 
defines k&rit&, sikh&vrddhi and bhogal&bha. 

Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 319 verse 1) states *** that the oreditw 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (with a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu¬ 
lated (ftfto) at the time of the loan or not stipulated (aA;r<a), 
as indicated in Visnu VL 4, Yftj. IL 38 and Visnu Dh. 8. ’'h. 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 
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II- P- '^Tbo words idh$ and bandha are treated 

as synonyms by the Amarakon and by Br. (S. B. £. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17, ) 
himself. The difference mnde by some between the two is this: mdhi{%% 
l^edge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while hoiidAo consists in placing in the 
hands of a mutna} friend a thing belonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
eoaSdence (In the creditor), ♦avftni qummsi i il lf twgti W i fi ft u qww) 
WiwlfkWTfrwt vg«» #fft « ' Wf q- by «V. c. p. 224. Xho tq. W. (p. 16C) 
, defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that be would not alienate by 
•ale* gift or mortgage the house* land or other property of hia until the debt 
'^4ne to the creditor is paid off. This is clearly an hypothecadon,without 
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titidls pledged with tefMwPo*^ to a iurety given cut wi& 
foAmiioe to a dtibt totally nnaeoured. Ilioagli this was the 
general rale, Mattu VHL 158 and Bf. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below )*** 
allowed by the sm|tis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or tidcing compound interest or more than 
double the principtd or the capitalisation of interest. The 
sm^tis lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Qaui XU 26, Y&j. IL 37. Baud. Dh. S. 1. 5 
90-91, Menu VDI, 140 («Nftr. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 88 
p^ 380 V. 3), Yf ddha-Hftrlta VIL 235 and others state the rule first 
laid down by Vasi^tha that it is just and proper to take every 
month Ath part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months,^ and Vrddha-H&rlta adds 
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tlfl. Vld« p. 445 of t. This verse occors in A. p. 14 which says that 
MOh actiotis are eondeaiJied, but if a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
can and does recover compound interest and so on: 

varvA m 9 rfN nAn t irar md qn dAnfen This shows 

that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of nenrions Interest. They condemned nsnry as a greater sin than 
even the nmrder of a lemmed bdUunana. Vide Baud. Db. S. t. 5. 93 and 
Vas. If. 4<K-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418. 
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v qtA4iti s i|i44 iwft a v 4 ^ w t ufbisff >Wt udgA r wl iwri uw hwk > tiffs q. hy 
ff. t. p. 447, which explain*: aqwft f emvwi VW t nAUl t g tq ^ t. 
Should we not retd ft frSpni4r: in the quotation (tom Hirita? Gaut. 
and Vna. provide that ive miaa* were the intereat on 20 p»nas per month 
nnd if we nre to aoppoae thnt they accepted the rule that 1/SO of the prin* 
dpal anm wa* the ptoper rate of intereat (aa ascribed to Vadftba by Mann 
Vin. 140, Mir. nr. 99 and others), then the pana, acc. to tboee two, mnst 
be equal to 20 ndiyas (i. e. 100 rcAHkis)', wbUe ace. to Band, the pana 
would be equal to 16 ma|as. When Hirfu says that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 23 purhuu (wbieh were irilver cdaa and eaeb of which weighed 
32 rtsUfftea) and Umt iti 4 yenrt and 2 ttoAths the interest on 23 pniipaa at 
8 paaaa per month came to be a* mnch as tbe principal, it fdUOwi that a 
tnfctlii of silver was 40 times as tmloablh as a rskUlfi of fidflpsr (8x80x30 
»d2000 divided by 8W). Bnt this doei dqt agree with what Snkra statas 
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m 1 Preptt ntle 9 of intmtt 

tliAfc doable tbe iatereet stated above may be taken vrhen thMf* 
ia nothing pledged to aeoure the debt. Yaj. and Vyiea provide 
that this rate 1 b the prcgier one when eome thing le pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Y4J. H. 37, Manu VHt 14i 
( •'Nir. IV. 100), Vienu Hi. 8. VL 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged ae inte¬ 
rest In the order of the vcarvas ®** (i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
a brkhmana debtor and so on), YEJ. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if tiiere is nothing pledged by way of security. Vy&sa*** 

(in Par. M. HL p. 221) provided that the monthly rate of inte¬ 
rest was i^th of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, <^jth when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anutesanaparva 117.20 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest Kaut. prescribed 
(as stated in n. 688) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kat (498) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the si&stra 
in times of difficulty (in order to Induce the creditor to part 
with his money) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &o.) 
should not be enforced by the CJourt.*** It is probable that 
these rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
those times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
N&r. IV. 105-106 that^ these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. Manu VIII. 141 ( =N&r. IV. 100) holds 
that to take two per cent per month (on unsecured debts) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest wag 
rather high e. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 


684. fk*SSW OB Vf. n. 39 quotes a siitra of Br. for raising tbe rate of 

interest according to the varna of the debtor ) • 
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Hklorv MormaUltln {Vol, 

«lMtfg9d do »<)eiK)idt of six gadyOfcu kept with the mhOiiemu 
oi ^Tspura (vide Tewtir Ins. in EL Ip. >73). Y&j. H. 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders riionld 
respectively pay 10 per cent and >0 per cent per month and 
the Mit ad^ that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish, by 8hip>wreok or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Mann Vin. 157 leaves the rate of interest in 
the case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
titeee matters and who know the proper time and place. Kant 
(HI 11) states^ that the prescribed {dharmya) rate of interest 
isli jMtpa i)er cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
commercial usage) it is five papas per cent per month (as the 
hiedieet, it appears), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
eredito.’s to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
mneroement,that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact* 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the snnptis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
iJl are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than doable of 
the money lent Vide Eaut (HI 11). Manu VlIL 151, Gaut 
Xn. 28, Yij. a 39. Vi^pu Dh. VI11, N»r. IV. 107, Kftt (509). 
This is caUed (he rule of dvcdguvya**^ in the smrtis and of 
^mdupat in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
iittle below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail Mann VjJl 151 and Gant. XU 33 state that on 
loans of grain, ^its, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent Yftj. H. 39 states 

6SS. wui^seii umI snugOft swpww * ewswi • tffnwr 

sipsiviueini < fifaAiiai niggMiii i sv< st wji wmwpfi« 

eb f * i8^ wedystt enIwNam. ii. 
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D0«rmUd tdte» inteiM ^ 

that in tha OMe of oattla and female slavee when loaned thek 
progeny is the profit, in the case of liguids (like oil and ghee) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. n. 44-47 says the maximum recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids (like oil) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Vi^nu Dh. S. VI. 12-15. Visnu VI 17 (anumnam 
dviyu^U) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. E&t. 

( 570-572 ) states*® that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br. 

(S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 322 verses 13-16) and V. Nirnaya p. 229 
(quoting Bharadv&ja) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called damdupal in modern times express¬ 
ed laconically by Manu VUL 151 and Gaut. XIL 28 is this that 
‘ the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent ’. 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself hut also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi¬ 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest®* laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 
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«hMk on th« oreditofs* nq^iky. Sevoral pKqp(Httl<»ii axe laid 
down in the the VyaTabixamay&kha and other difeata 

that graft ezoqpfUona on the general role, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VOL 151 in both teadinga. The 
first modification ia that if interest is received every day, month 
m year and ia not claimed in a lump earn at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the inincipal lent. provides (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. verse 11) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
MogalSbha may be taken by the creditor (Irrespective of the 
5 Piestion of dvaiguvua ) as long m the {wincipal is nut paid 
(3) Farther, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
doable the original sum lent. Manu (VIIL 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of dSmdupal would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become doable of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor (who takes the liability on 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
t h an double of the sum (originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
-ptwt of the principal or if tiie creditor makes a concession (called 
* reka ’ in the Mii on Yij, U 39) and reduces the total recover¬ 
able or If the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called ‘ aeka ’ in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rale of dsmdupat 
would not apply. 
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BI] Suita cf dSmdupat 

The nila of cBbndupat has been acted upon by tiie eourfai in 
India in modem times^* Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment In 1929 there was a - conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rule of 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the mle is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVIl of 1879) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of d&mdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bmnbay A^ioultural Debtors Belief Act (of 1939), sec. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act (XI of 1936, sec. 16) do 
the sama 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time (if one has been fixed 
by the parties) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person (Gaut. XIL 30, Y&j. H 44). 
With Y&j. n. 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV. 
of 1882) may be compared. Vaa IL 49 states the remarkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor.^ Ksr. II39 

694, Vide Balkrishna v. Gopal 1. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 (where it was held 
tb&t the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanchand v. 
Bapusaheb 1. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 (held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu), Gopal v. Gangaram I. L. R. 20 
Born. 721 F. B. (the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
neceasitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort¬ 
gagee in possession about the rents and prohts), Sundarabai v. JayawatU 1 
Bom. L.R* 551, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
in respect of rimple as well as mortgage debts), Khimyi v. Chunilal 21 Bom, 
L» R* 419 (by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalised). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maaimum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide Wilkinson's 
* Manners and Costoms of the ancient Egyptians* (First Series), 1842« voL II 
p. 50. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
Psalm 5, Esek. XVIIL 8 and 17, Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the lancient 
smftii (ae mote heinous than even the murder of a bHihmana, H, of Dh« 
yrt. n.p.m n. 269). 
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(S. R E. toL 33 p. 33) provides that no interest runs on the price of 
oonunodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised (to bards and the like) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest^ K&t. ( 508 ) has a similar verse,^ but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nftr. Eaut. (m 11) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Vedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( guruhtla) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some cases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, Nar. (IV. 108 ) and K&t. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. (on Y&i. 
IL 38 ) and other worka N&r. (IV. 108 ) prescribes^^ that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six montha N&r. IV. 109 and K&t. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend¬ 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtmr refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest b^ins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
Kst. ( 502-504 )** lays down three propositions about yadtaka 
(a temporary loan of money or of an article): (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 


» wtrq m. 36; fibn. on n. 38, w- m. in. p. 224 . m. p. i69 
read qar i^. ftl. P* ? (wbat is appropriated 

by fraod or force). awfUWH translated by Jolly as ' wbat is abandoned 
by one and found by another' (S. B. E. 33 p. 33). 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan (though no demand be made); (2) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another’*® country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months (after demand); 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day (i, e. day of demand), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate (as K5t. 505-506 do 
viz, what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj, U. 37 (viz. l/80th 
per month) and Visnu VI. 4. (akrtamapi vatsarStikrametiM 
yathSvikUQm ). 

means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im¬ 
movable property. N&r. IV, 117 remarks’®’ that in lending 
money an Udhi and surety are the two sources that inspire con¬ 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish (the existence of a debt), An Mhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nir, IV, 124 and Mit. on Yaj, IL 581””, The 


700. Compare Vimu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(IV. 4, 21 ) derives yicitaka (in the sense ‘ yicitena nirvrttam'). In 
Saundanappa v. Shivbasawa 31 Bom, 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates (at p. 361) Nar. IV. 108 and Kit. (502-504), discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and bolds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII of 1839) nor the IndUn Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 230 
and 53 Mad, 349 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discusdon on pledges, vide Dr. Sen's * Hindu 
Iiutsprudence' chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 
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word &dbi ooouzs in £p. Db. S. I '6.18. 20^ (which inoludw 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a 6r&ddha ' one who 
subsists on Sdhi ’). Qaut. XIL 29 also refers to MU. Eaut. (QL 
12 ) briefly deals with Mhi and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of upanidU (deposit) and debt to it. Manu VIII. 
165 employs the word ‘Sdhamana’ in the sense of ‘mortgage*. 
According to Br.™* (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17) an Sdhi is 
of four kinds vis. of movable property, of immovable property, 
pqp 2 /a (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), hhogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. IV. 124 flrst divides Sdhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nsr. JY. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XE. 32 .Manu VIIL 143, Ysj. JL 59, Kst. (576). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several i)oints of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men¬ 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it. The Mit. on Ysj. E 58 explains^ that the first kind of 
Sdhi mentioned in NSr. IV. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Ysj. D. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there being any repayment ( whether it be an Sdhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed); 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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19-22. explains wifs iiere ' as rent of a honse,' becanse occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtikira 
has condemned the letting out of one’s bouse for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and hold that vardhusika refers only to those 
who lend com in order to take times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nar. IV. 110 quoted above (on p« 417). 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an &dhi that is to be enjored; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the &dhi is only to be kept (poppa) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by nonpayment of 
the interest agreed upon. There b a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (S. B. vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XIL 29, 
Manu VUL 143, Yaj. 11 58, Visnu Dh. 8. VL 5 provide that an 
adhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu VIL 143 holds that a mort¬ 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu YUl. 143, make a sub-mortgage 
( called anvodAt). Kulluka on”* the other hand says that it is 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu YIIL 143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati”’ (q. by Par. M. HI. p. 242 ) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount (for which it was 
pledged to him) he should pass a fresh deed of pledge (or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.’ It appears that submortgages came to be recognised 
rather late. Bharadv&ja states that if a submortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortgagee would 
lose bis money. 


707. 
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Compare tbe description of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. 58 (c) of 
the Transfer of Property Act (of 1882). 
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The general rule was that an &dhi (whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was bhogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest (vide Kftt 
516and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Kaut, (HI. 12) states’'^ that immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one’s own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Vy&sa and Bharadv&ja^^ the stipulation about a 
bhogya Sdhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called aapratyaya-bhogySdhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyaya^hogySdhi. The Mit. on Y&j. IL 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties (though 
it does not use these terms) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeeming his property. The Mit. (on Yfij. U. 64) states that 
the appropriate neune ‘ ksay&dhi ’ is given by the people to 
what is called ( above) sis aapratyaya-bhogyadhi. BharadvSja 
states that on taking an account (where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

If a man first mortgaged his inoperty and then sold it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistha 
quoted by Sm. C. n. p. 145). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of the same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one>third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each’^®. If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadv&ja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M, (HL p. 242) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con¬ 
tingency arises. 

Kat. (522) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village (in which it is situated) are specified Kat. ( 518) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Visnu Dh. S. V. 185^ and 
Bf. { S. B, E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribe’'^ that the one who 
got possession first (without force) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to Kat. and other smiti writers, even if 
earlier smrtis did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Yaj. If. 60 and Nar. IV, 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only if there 
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is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Y&j. IL 23 and so the first in time shall preyail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter ^eyails over the former If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu dL S. (V. 181-182) 
prescribed’^* the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
(whipping or imprisonment) if the land mortgaged was a gocarrm 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 suvartfos if it was less. K&t. 
(517) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. Kst. (519-521 q. in Sm. C. H pp. 144- 
145 and Y. P. pp. 240-241) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an Sdhi deteriorates’’’ in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost-or destroyed 
thousdi pr<:q[>er care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing (in substitU' 
tion) or the debtor should return the amount due (Y&j. n. 60, 
E&i 524). The Mit. on Y&j. II. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19) expressly says 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other¬ 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledge to l)e enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. II. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125, 127). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due (Kst. 523, 
Nfir. IV. 126,130, Yaj. H. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VJ. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verso 21). From the time of Gautama’* (about 
500 B. C.) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. ( nik^epa 14) and Yaj. II, 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VUI. 189 ( =Nar., nik^pa, 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

Tlie debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br, S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief (Y&j. U. 62). Acc. to Kaut. (lU. 12) 
the fine is 12 papas’^*. 

It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e. when it is a gopya Qdhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(L e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 
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amount has risen to double of that lent or not, aoc. to Mit. on 
Ysj. H 58). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
stipulation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(L e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogyQdhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Y&j. H 63 and (S. B. E vol. 33 p. 325 

verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the &dhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Eat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king (i. e. pro¬ 
bably to the court of the locality). Eaut.’® (III. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the adhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
(dharmastha) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort- 
gages in ancient India (as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. n. 61 viz. caritrcUxindhaka'’^ and salyankUra. The first 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is accepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a caritrabandhakn it is the merit (apurva or puifjfa) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agmhotra 
that is given as security (i. e. he will forfeit merit on non¬ 
payment ). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi. A pledge made with 
satyaAkara occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘ I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged ’ or (a second meaning of) satyan- 
k&ra is that * when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest ’. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these (if the 
creditor be a brahmana) to other brahmanas (and if no brah- 
manas be available) he may cast the money into water (YSj. 
n. 62 and Nar. IV. 112-113). The Kausika-sutra^s (46. 36-40) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemetery 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S. III. 3. 4.1-2 quoted 
above (n. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua¬ 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, acc. to 
Mit.on Yaj.IL63). 

PratibhU. A pratihhU or lagnaka (Br. quoted in n. 681 and 
E&t. 530) means ‘ surety PrdtibhJivya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (XXL 38) and pratibhu was known to Pinini 
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(IL 3. 39). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
viz. the creditor, the borrower (called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees,for inspiring confidence in the creditor^*, 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Manu VIII. 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay¬ 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds {Ysj. IL 53 =Vi8nu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
Nar. IV. 118) vie. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him¬ 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re¬ 
liance may be placed on him (vide Mit. on Yaj. H. 53 and Sm. 
C. IL p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. E.”’ vol. 33 
p. 327 verses 39-40) speaks of four (including the three of Yftj. 
n. 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor (such as household furniture 
or ornaments). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kst. (530)’'“ says that a 
surety {lagnaka) may be caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance (upadhana), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths (or ordeals). Acc. to Harlta a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (abhnya), 

726. sun w»tv: i ftsc. on tir. li. 53, 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V, P, p, 248 quotes 
Vy&sa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person’^. If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat. 531, 532, Br. in 
S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 327 verse 42), If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIIL 158 and Kat. 532-33). 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. IL 53, Visnu VL 41, Br. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41); but the sons of the surety for appea¬ 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died^. Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 
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<yaj, IL 55, Nar. IV. 120). Kat. 538 states’®* a special rule 
that whichever out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the debt; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays ox>enly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part)’®’ then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
(Yaj. n. 56. Nar. IV. 121, Visnu Dh. S. VL 44, Kat. 539). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec¬ 
tively ( Yaj. IL 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 291-292 ). 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
(VUL 47-48) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIII. 49 (=Nar. IV. 
122), and Br. (8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dharma (persuasion), tyavahdra (legal proceed¬ 
ing ), cltala or upadfd (trick ), airita (sitting down at his door). 
or bala (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Dh. S. (1. 6.19.1) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. (the creditor so 
doing is designated pratyupavista ). In a Marwad Inscription 
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dated scpkixd 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kSya-vrata 
{yadi brShma^h kSyavratam krtva mriyate). Vide E. L vol. XX p. 37 
at p, 40. These modes of recovery except vyavahara are explained 
by Brhaspati as follows The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor) from his friends and rela¬ 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i, e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt ; that is Ucarita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or soa or cattle at the debtor’s house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat, (477-480) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of brShmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods ( other than vyavahSra) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim )’^. 
K&t. 589 and Br.’^ (S. B. E. vol. 33, p. 331 verses 63-65 ) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 
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against the creditor, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Y&j. 
n. 40, Manu VIIL 176, Visnu Dh. S. VI19). Kst. ( 580-584) 
provides that where it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, be 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint (while the 
debtor is absent), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VIU. 177, Ysj. II. 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt (but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a br&hmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments^. Kaut. HI. 11 providesthat agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized (for debts) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smftis are very mild and humane If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i. e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one; a brahmana creditor 
however (whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj. II. 41, Kat. 514). Kaut.’*® states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to Kat. (513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( E&t. 515). Bharadv&ja states that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 

739. Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them* 
selves after the third market day (Table 111 in Ortolan's Roman Law p. 106), 
Vide Sen’s 'Hindu Jurisprudence* pp, 316-17 for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 
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q. by wiw. fk. p. 234. qm. HI. 239. iq q f KgK p. 116. 
In view of this passage the remark of Mr. Goiap Chandra Sarkar in his 
'Hindn Law’ (7th ed. of 1933) p. 432 ‘Hindu Law nowhere contemplates 
a compulsory sale of immovable property in execution of decrees' seems 
hardly correct, 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt (or praveiapatm, as the Mit. designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (Yftj. II. 93, N&r. IV. 114, Visnu 
Dh. S. VI. 26). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. rV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down (either on the bond itself or in a separate document) 
the money recovered by dharnia or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him.’**" When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor is freed from the debt 
(if the original is lost or is not within easy reach) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re¬ 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Y&j. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 24-25). Nar. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid’*’. 

It has now to be seen who (other the man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kaut. ’*’ 111. 11, 
Yai. n. 50, Nar. IV. 4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
Kat. (560), Vrddha-Hirlta VH 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VL 27. 

741 a. t ^ 
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p. 264, ft. X. p. 49, »v. n. p. 264 . 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi¬ 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 
Bf. expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-gn^andfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VI. 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like Nar. IV. 4 and Kat. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meant to 
exclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means ‘ inclusive of the original debtor ’. But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. II. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, Nar. IV. 6) 
that (in irdddha ) are to be offered by three persons in 

descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Gaut. 
XII. 37, Yaj. n. 51, Nar. IV. 23, Visnu Dh. S. XV. 40 and VI. 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
co-extensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible’** to do 
( ekaodkyata-nydya ), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres ( vimyavyaixzsthd ), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances¬ 
tral property, but that he is liable if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nsr. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. voL 33 p. 44) 
remarks: “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 


744, This principle is stated by the ftm. on vr. 1. 4-5 as ‘ qiblf 

on S 19 . XI. 216 pots it in the same way ‘ 

>. This view is based on II, 1.46 

wm. The word qenivqsii occurs in Vedan- 
tasutra III. 4. 24. In Vithat v. PruhUtd 39 Bom. 373 at p. 379 this 
principle has been jadicially recogpUod’ . . .... 
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by an ancestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as VijIiSneimra, who 
maintains in the MitSk^arQ that the great-grandson'^*^ is not liable 
for debts contracted by Ida great-grandfather, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property’. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on ' adoption, partition ’ &o. 
p. 171). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit, in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other¬ 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and the 
Vlramitrodaya (Vyavaharaprak&iia). The’** first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit on Ysj. 11 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. C. H p. 171, V. P. p. 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father's debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Visnu Dh. S. VL 27-28, Br. (8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 
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to mean ‘that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estatebut it 
really means ‘if he has not taken &c. ’ The vgfilW. II. P. 171 says, ‘ ^ ^ 
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746. The first proposition is followed by modern decisions in British 
India. Vide hachman Das v. Khunnu 19 All. 26 (F. B.) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza¬ 
tion of interest as well as principal^ Ladu Narain o. Gobardhan 4 Patna 
478, Uasit Vllah r. Damodar Prasad 48 All. 518 (P. C.) whare the Privy 
Council held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of hfs great* 
gnndfather as much as he Is liable for those of his father or grandfather. 
Iisatt these cases passages frooi the smftis of Yaj., Kar, and Br. and from 
the Idit. an4 the Ylramitrodaya are quoted and discaisied* 
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V. 49 referred to on p, 443) and Kst. 556’*^. In Nanmmharao v. 
Antaji 2 Bom. H. C. R. 61 it was hold (probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment) that the grantteon was 
liable to pay the debt of hig grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VII of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs* Relief 
Act) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece¬ 
ding’** two kinds of debt. Tliese two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vlra- 
mitrodaya quoted below’*’. The third proposition (which b an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro¬ 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi¬ 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Yaj. IL 50 pro¬ 
vides that sons (and grandsons) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar.’** IV. 14, Visnu VI. 27, Kst. 

747. ^ I 

556 q. by H- P- 170 and ft. r. p. 48. 

748. ftsvibnimt w t n 

fy. q. by *q. *». p, 185. ft. X- p. 47, nxi. ni. HI. P. 264. 
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548-550 q. by p. 650, ft. t. pp. 50-51, im. UT. HI. 264, H. 

p, 169, mw. filr. pp. 253-56. Some of these ascribe the last to 
The first and third verses of Kit. are quoted in Peda Venkanna 
Sre^Hwasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149. The nn. <p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father’s lifetime only the sons are liable 
for the father's debts and not the grandsons, but it no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (acc. to Visnu), is afflicted witii such diseases 
or calamities as blindness frcan birth or loss of caste (due to 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old (above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going 
abroad). Acc. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu¬ 
rable or if it twas certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kst. (552-553) introduces a 
further restriction that even when the father is dead, if the son 
has not attained years of discretion (i. e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay the debt of his father during his minority; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt; 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso¬ 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son’s 
liability to pay his father’s debts during the latter's lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘ illegal or immoral ’ in the decisions of courts. Gaut.’^XII. 
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snvgiv. 31. 
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38, Kaut m. 16, Manu VIH. 159-160, Vas. 16. 31, Y&j. IL 47 
and 54, Nar. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 verse 51), Kat. 

(564-565), Usanas and Vyasa provide that the son is not bound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb¬ 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not vyavaharika. A debt arising from wrath is explai¬ 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. II. 54, Vyasa and Kat. 

(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was not 
liable at ail to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment ’^3. These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
* debts that are not vyavaharika ’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below Klat. 534 further notes that 

753. srrfihTTRnint wf* • 3 

M q. by the fi rm- VT« H. 54; 5 ensF* 

I fnf?vT. q. by arir^ p. 656, R r. p. 44 . 

754. ^ wr I p. 658 ; ' » 

n. p. 170; ^ JT. p. 265; ^ 

1 P- Coie- 

brooke translates ^ i t VWtri ft q y as 'debt for a cause repugnant to good 
morals'; other renderings are ‘which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred* (32 Bom. 348 at p. 351); ’not 
lawful, usual or customary' (39 Cal. p. 862. at pp, 868-869). 'not suppor¬ 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta¬ 
blished in a court of justice in the creditor’s favour' (37 Mad, 458 at 
p. 460); vide Bai Mani v, Vsafali 33 Bom. L. R. 130 (at p. 133) and 
Bal V. Maneklal 56 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of * avyivahirika * 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set out (at pp. 50-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom. 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53), In Govindprasad v. Raghun€Uhprasad I. L. R, 
(1939) Bom. 533 a Full Bench has dealt with the meaning of 'avyavaharika*. 
In H^mraj v. Khemchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke*s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtia and that it is the character of the 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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where the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad^*. 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions* 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council* 
In iRry Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 L A, 129 ( = 46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139 ): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 


753. w I fifUT grcv: 

gift «emVT- 534, q. by the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 54. p. 656. 

Vide Choudhuri Govind Chandra v, Hayagriba 10 Patna 94, where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor’s property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kotiapalli v, Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father execnted a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father's death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v, Shiva Sahay A. I. R, 1935 Patna 127 It was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu Law where the lather stood surety for appearance 
only. In Narayanv, V 0 nkaiaehary 0 6 Bom. L. R. 434 it was held that 
under the law of the MitSksari a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
hit grandfather contracted as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
Hatoity of a surety received some consideration for it. 
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is neoessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the amrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law of the smrtis and of 
tile commentaries like the Mit. Y&j. H. 45 provides’®* that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit. on Yftj. IL 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular¬ 
ly for religious and charitable purposes ”, What is meant by 
' debts in times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumb§rthe ’ is explained by 
Kat. ( 543-43) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hunoomanpersaud v. Mtissumat Babooee’’^’’ 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p. 393 {P. C.). The 3nd proposition laid down 
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wnVT q. by 3|Tm^ p. 647, qr»- wr. m. p. 268. Nir. IV. 3, Mann VIII. 166, 
Visnu Dh. S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (for the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757, At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore’s Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical: ’ The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not bis own is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded....They think that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum* 
stances^ he is bound to see to the application of the money \ The words 
* the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred' and the remarks about 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific ^urce of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of caaedaw. In L. R. 51 I. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them* 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. *A father who is 
manager borrows a like sum from A and B. To A he gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment ot loan* B sues and gets a decree; on this decree execution 
can follow and the estate can be taken. A. suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover* (because the debt was not antecedent). 

57 
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above also follows f 3 K»u several sm^tis (suoh as Yaj. H 50, 
Vis^u Dh. S. VL 35, Nsr. IV. 3, 4, 6) and the rules about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage (as in propositions % and 3). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no suoh distinction. Vide 43 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731,36 Bom. 306 at pp. 217-319 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F. B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respect it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharma^stra 
authority, but is also anomalous. The distinction between 
* antecedent debt * and a debt contracted at the time of execut¬ 
ing a mortg£«e is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
(vis. Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Proshad 6 L A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cal. 
148, 171) the words ‘ antecedent debt for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later cases. According to the Privy Council (proposition 5) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the fatiier’s lifetime as after his death. It has been 
^own above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the smrtis. 

Ysj. n. 53, Eaut. (III 11) provide’” that husband and 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Y&j. H 53. It shows that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires (as laid down in Ysj. IL 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is ' where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con¬ 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the Other’s debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father’s debts, cannot recover that property, nnless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers bad notice 
that they were so contracted *. 
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The Mit. further explaing the shtrtis of Apaetamba’** {Ap. Dh. 
8. n. 6. 14. 16-19) which lay down * there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rites 
and also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions (out of the family wealth) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or amarta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (pUrta acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of Bharuohi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S, and V. P. pp. 355-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Yaj. n. 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545,579)’*'. If the 
father promised to pay hie son’s individual debt or if he appro* 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu VIOL 167, 
Yaj. IL 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 329 v. 50), m (545) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces¬ 
sities of the family arise from agency (tmp/ted) or authority. 
Eaut. (HL 11) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 
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if he starts to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt contracted by bis wife.^^ 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception vie. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washennen and hunters (and the like) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Y&j. IL 48, Visnu Dh, 8. VI, 37, Nar. IV. 19). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’.^ 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband’® (Yftj. 11, 49, NSr. 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Y§j. IL 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VUI. 416 { =Udyogaparva 
33.64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Y&j. IL 51, Nar. IV. 23, Br. (S.B.E. 
vol. 33 p. 329 verse 52 ), Kat (562, 577 ), Visnu’® VL 29-30. 
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Whoever takes the wealth of the deceased (whether a son or a 
collateral heir) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased’s debts; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased’s widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the equitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
tlie deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 162), but, as the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 51) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
(acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 428, 
584 n.) she weis practically the husband’s wealth (Nar. IV. 
22 expressly says soand so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare (by Bombay Act VH 
of 1866, sec. 4) that ‘ no person who has married a widow shall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The Vaijayantl 
on Visnu Dh. S. VL 30 quotes Yaj. U. 51 and Nar. IV. 23 and 
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explains them differently. According to it the word * putra * 
(in Yaj. H. 51) is qualified by all the three adjectives vis, 
‘ rikthagrSha ‘ yo^ldgr&ha ’ (one who is married) and ‘ ananyS- 
4ritadravya ’ (one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or hecanse none exists). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nik^epa (deposit). The words mk^epa, upamdM and nyaaa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara)^, 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Taj. n. 65 upanidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Y&j. JL 67 holds ny&sa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi N&rada^^^ as quoted in the Mit. on 
Y&j. IL 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
iwrson to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
Vm 149 (“Vas. 16.18), Kaut. IH. 12 hold niksepa and upa¬ 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Eslrasvtmin on Amara 
defines ny&sa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. N&r. (V. 1 and 5) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Y&j. XL 65. Visvarupa^^ 
defines ny&sa as an open deposit for safe custody and nikqepa 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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m 1 Nifiaa, upanidhi and nik^epa. 

third. Kftt, (592) makes upanidhi a generic term for all bail¬ 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. The Mit, on Yaj. II. 67 defines ny&sa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and nlksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p. 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below. 

Nik^epa or upanidid was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an adhi in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody. Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen.’” Manu VIII. 179 ( = Nar. V. 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, speaks the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it; hence the smrtis ( such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8) extol the holder”* of a deposit made in trust to be 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, his primeury duty is to preserve it with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
adlu, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost {along with his own 
property) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
( Manu VHL 189, Yaj. U. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 12, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, K&t. 593). In the Mrcchakatika Carudatta 
accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But NSr. Y. 9 is careful to add 
that the 1(»8 through vis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about.”® NSr. V. 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p. 334 verse 14) state that a deposit may be made in tiie 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal (when there 
are no witnesses The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal &c.) in which it was 
handed over (T&j. n. 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners ( Manu 
Vm. 185, Br. in SBE 33 p, 333 verse 9).”^ He is estopped 
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from recognising the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
be dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners (Manu VllI, 186 = Nar. V, 10). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Eat. 

( 597 )”* makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should be made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
(but without interest) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less (i. e. less by one-fourth) than the price. 
Vide Br. (S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11) and NSr. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever ( Kat. 599 ). If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing ( when lost) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount (Yaj. IL 66, NSr. 
V. 7). If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest (Y&j. 
n. 67, Nar. V. 8). In the Raj. T. (Vm 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dindras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

Est. (506) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price (not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee), or sale price (article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand 
Manu Vin. 191 (which is almost the same as NSr. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand¬ 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article (claimed). The deposit has to be teiken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing’® (Kit.601). 

Ysj. H 67, NSr. V. 14, Br.’« ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15) extend these rules about nik^epa to other kinds of bail¬ 
ments vis. to yadlaka {an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion), anvShita (what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyfisa, upanidhi, iilpinyaaa 
(giving an article such as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), praUnydm (mutual 
deposit). Smne of the rules about y&citaka are stated above 
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(pp. 426^427 ). Kau^.^^ UL 12 gtatos that a yacitaka or amkrlta 
(lent on hire) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft (after taking proper care) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. (610) provides’®* that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest (if the thing be 
lost after demand). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price: but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Kat. (609) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. * when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur¬ 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled ’. 

Ihere are some special rules about iilpinySaa also. Eat. 
(603'’604) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 
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agreed) for finishing the work he should he made to pay (its 
price) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not bo liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price’®. 

From the fact that Est. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expression * dapyah sa eva farf ’ (he alone who misappro¬ 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence), the words of 
Gaut. XTT- 39 (quoted above under Gdhi) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from ryaddm (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro¬ 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XIL 39, the Vivadacint&mapi and the 
VivSdacandra quoted below’®. 

It is interesting to note that Nftr. V. 15 places on the 
same level (as to liability for loss) with the depositee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890 ) for 
the care required of a guardian 


788. The Dritisb India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as agent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor's property. 
It would follow from the passages quoted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc. to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negligence or mismanaged a 
minor's property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
Incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Govindprasad v. 
Raghunathprasad 41 Bom. L. K. :589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that as to the exemption of the son for *avydv^ 
ahorika ’ debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and that 
the correct rule is to hold that * the son can claim immunity when be proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or 
immoral (p. 602)' though difficult cases may arise in the applicat ion of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the 
other numerous decisions. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ASVAMIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner )• 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to (H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under dayabliaga. According to Nar, VH. 1 
and Br. (SBE vol, 33 p. 335 verse 3) when’*® a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found (by him), sells it in secret (or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. Vyasa has a similar verse. The word ‘ sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Br. employs the words * in secret * but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner'and found by a 
stranger. Eat. (613 ) provides^ that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded (by the 
king or judge), Manu Vm. 199 and Nar. (q. by Sm. C. II. 
p. 313, y. P. p. 391) and others say the same thing. Yaj. IL 168, 
Nar. 3 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment; if he purchases from 
one who could have no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the meuster’s consent) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 
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the like) or from bad oharaoters then he is to be punished as a 
thief ( Yij. U. 168, Vtepu Dh. S. V. 166, NSr. VH. 3. Manu 
VTII. 202, Br. in SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verse 11). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, he incurs no 
blame ( no punisliment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner (Visnu Dh. S. V 164-166 ). The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor (called mula in Manu VUl. 202, Br. and K&t.) and 
should not attempt to conoeal from whom he came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief (Nftr. VII. 4 ). Br. (SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3), Manu VIII. 201 and Yaj. 11. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vender 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back.’’^ jf tije 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him ( Eat. 615 ). The purchaser in 
order to escape blame ( punishment) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchased’” openly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 v. 4, Manu VIII. 202, Eat. 615, 618-619 ). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner as claimed and a fine to the king. 
Manu VIU. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of tire owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 
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vendor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the finder is described as nS^tiha’’^ 
in Kaut. UL 16, Manu VUI 202, K&t. (614) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from m§ta (what is lost X The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence (such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c.) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it; after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( Kit. 613, Ysj, II. 170). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. Kftt. 
(616) adds’’* that in the case of ‘ asv&mi-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi* 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of E&t. 
this is not possible. If the owner who alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to fth of the price of the article. E&t. ( 620) 
and Eaut. ( IQ. 16) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming^ the article as his should be fined as a thief, 
in order to deter ( others) from taking undue advantage ( L e. 
preferring false claims). Eaut^ III 16 and Y&j. IL 169 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers ( such as chuunxldharanihn, acc. to Mit.), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed ( for going to officers) he should himself seize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king's officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where ( after 
the purchase) the vendor dies, the real owner (of the thing 
sold by one not the owner ) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is ) not known is a fault (in the purchaser) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner ( Br. in S. B. E. vol, 33 pp. 335-36 versos 7-9 or Kat. 
631-623 Marlci ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm, C. H. p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 335 verse 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the cliaracter of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
(Hjual, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above ( pp. 175-176 ). 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 
(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership (Nar. VI. 
1 and Kat. 624). Br. (SBE vol. 33 p, 336 verses 1-2) says 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in (controlling) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons (partners) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute (of money).*® The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Nftr. 
VI. 2-3, Yftj. IL 259, Br. (SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each.*** The duty of each is to act 
honestly toward the others, whether they are present or absent. 


301. is the indeclinable past participle of the root with and 

means 'having formed together or come together* and means * under¬ 

taking \ So the two words mean * undertaking in which are joined together' 
(labour, ca^ntal or both). 
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nil 


in sales or purchases of various commodities. Br. (SBE 
vol, 33 p. 337 verses 5-7 ) provides that whatever ** property 
one partner may give ( or transfer), being authorised to do .so 
by the rest, or whatever document {or transaction) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
oases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yaj. II. 360, Nar. 
VL 5, Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves (or similar 
calamity ) by his own exertions he is to be awarded (as his 
special share) one tenth of the property saved (Yaj. EL 360, 
I^t. 631,*’* Nar. VL 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu¬ 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work ( personally ) should get 
the partnership business done through another (Yaj. II. 265 ). 
Yaj. 11. 264 and Nar. VI. 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


P* 185, P* 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932) about the duty to be just and faithful. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs ( son &c.) or by his agnates or cognates; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. ICstyayana states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together (i, e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so ho will lose his share 
of the profit Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share eacli; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan*'” (iil/Hii) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the; (64 ) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
(in V, R. p. 125 ) and Kat. ( 633-635 prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( J acc. to Br.), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three ^shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree¬ 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 
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It iB intereBting to note that the ancient DharmaButras of 
(Javitaina, Apastamba and Baudhayana are silent about partner¬ 
ships, that Manu (VIJL 206-210 ) lays down rules about tlie 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse ( VllJ. 211 ) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly (i. e. 
eacli is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does ). The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are; If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the w^ork ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those coiijointly working with him ; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed ( as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the groat sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma ) then ho keeps tlie whole ot it and shall cause the 
remaining work to he performed by another ( who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, acc. to Medhatithi). When specific fees are 
prescribed to be paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu take ^ the chariot, tlio brahma priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadhana, tiio liocr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group \ and the fourth i. Nar. VI. 10 and 
Bi. (in V. R. p. 120) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that (VI. 9 and 11) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sahkha-Likhita, a.s quoted in V. R. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sni, C. U. p. 188, give elaborate rule^ about sacri¬ 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir, (pp. 284-285) 
quotes a few sentences from Kaut. III. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient importance and 
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even in the times of the Manusmrti almost the same was the 
case. While Manu extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. (11. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters > 
dancers &c.). That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajfiavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the there are four principal 

priests (ftf, 3119^, WfR) and each of the four has three assistants. 

If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
*ardhinah’ in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu Vlll. 
210 (viz. , Jrwig) receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called * one-thlrders ’ () 
in both get 16 (4 to each of 3Wn WT % ^ )t the last group of 

four called * one-fourth holders' ) get 12 in all (3 to each of , 

7^9 ^7 fFfrv?). Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 265, Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. TheiinnrT^^ X. 2. 25 says ‘ ffTflFT 

of distribution is iigitated in ]ai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie (purvapak^) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the wotdi done, while Uie conclusion is that since the ^ti 
employs the words sif^i and crr%>r: as if it was a well-known 

matter (anuvida), the cows are to be ^distributed as in Kit. 4, sutra 
above. The Vedic passage is W 
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DATTANAPAKARMA ( resumption of gift). 

This title is also called dattapradarUka (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift). 
NSr. Vll. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly (in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Nar. (VII. 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. Nir. VII. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given ( adeya) viz. an anvahUa, a deposit, 
yacUaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut- III. 16, Yaj. U. 175®'* for a similar but more com¬ 
pendious statement, and E&t. 638. These cannot be given 
either because they are not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yatxus and masa beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajniyS vai masab ’ (q. by Sahara on Jai, VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 
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So acc. to this f means * not improper abstraction of what is 

given or promised to be given.' The film- on vr. II. 173 explains both 
and as follows: tymy Hf 

. Acc. to this means ' that in which what is donated 

cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law ' (also impliedly 
the converse of it). 
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19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 850 n, 2005). 
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by Ysj. n 175, Nar. VIL 6 and Br. ( SBE 33 p, 342 verse 3), 
Kat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 
Maim (XL 9-10 ), Nar. VU. 6 and Br. (quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
II pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 ( = Nar. VII. 7), Vas. 
VUL 10, Ya]. L 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten¬ 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
W'ealth than that may drink soma i. e. may engage in a .soma 
sacrifice (which costs much). 

Nar. Vn. 8 states that there are seven kinds of datta gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc. to Br.*** (SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8.) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VIL 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out (in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that .specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited). Vide Kat. 647. The difference 1)ctween 
gifts of etdeya and adaita gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adatta gifts are those that are voidable and may be sot aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Kat. 646 and Kaut. (HI. 13 ) state 
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was a minor or effecting some object desired by the donor (such as bis 
marriage &c ) 
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that if a man Ir in danger of life and promises the gift of all 
his property to whomsoever may save him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kit. (650-651 ) dehnes utkooa (bribe)** as what is 
obtained in these ways viz. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times as much to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. Harlta holds out*^ 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 
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read with sec. 161, makes one who offers a bribe to a public servant punish¬ 
able as an abettor. The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view. 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine. Kilt. (643) provides®** 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
br&hmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
(verse 566) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son (or other 
heir) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two oases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift vas 
promised to a br&hmapa or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this.®** But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man (Gaut. V. 31). N&r. YU. 13 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king.®** 

In H. of Dh. voL IL p. 841 it heis been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep¬ 
tance ( smkSra ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men¬ 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 
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offering of a dak^rti to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 855. 
Some writers like Jimutav&hana dispute the statement that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The Dfiyabh&ga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
(i. e. by the activity of the donor himself) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance {svikSra) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as he likes on account of his idea ‘ this is mine 
The D&yabh&ga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the Dayabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up? TheV. P, pp. 426-428 severely criticizes the 
D&yabh&ga for its views. 
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CHAPTER XX 


VETANASYANAP5KARMA, ABHYUPETYASUSRUSA 
AND SVAMIPALAVIVADA 

(Non-payment o£ wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IX. 1). According to Br. there are three titles 
of law in which the question of hiring enters, viz. abhyupetyU- 
iuiru^, vetanasyUnap5.karma and svamqMavivada. Manu and 
£aut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here netawisya- 
mpakarma will be first dealt with, then abhyupetyuiuiru^a and 
svampdlauiiiada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 a. D. 
(from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat.). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.IX. 2 states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. U. 194, Kaut. HI. 13 provide 
that the (agent of a) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. 11 
p. 201 bolds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 
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(8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345“® verse 13) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops (if no wages are 
settled) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying maritime trade (and other traders) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the puri)OBe. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit (than expected) he may 
give more ( Yaj. II. 195 ). When two or more employees under¬ 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it ( owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each (as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together ( Yaj. IL 196), 
Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX 4 and Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly (or crookedly ) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he bad not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 
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an amount equal to the wages (Ysj. IL 193» Nftr. IX. 5, Br. in ^ 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 verse 15). Eaut. ( HL 14) prescribes a 
fine of 13 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nftr. IX. 5 and Elat. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. ^ The fine in such cases acc. to Yrddha* 
Manu was 200 panaa Manu VIIL 215 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16) and Matsya 227.9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight kfwilas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion Is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu Yin. 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu YUL 216). 
Eaut. (m 14) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 
11. 28. 2-4) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Eaut. (Hh 13) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wages or the wages agreed iipon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages (though he really received 
them) he should be fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. Eaut. (HI. 14) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 
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* DetermnatMm of proper wages 

another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 

Yft). n. 197, Nar. IX, 9, K&t. 659, Visnu Dh. S.«* V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier (and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, he should be made to pay for the 
loss. Vrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant (such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
armed guard) causes obstruction |( by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter (such as a marriage), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Yaj. II. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat, 658, Vrddha-Manu in V. R. p. 163). Yaj. R. 198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work (as a 
bearer or guard) after a start is made (when not seized by 
illness) he should be made to pay J or the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

• If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the jwriod 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages (Nar, q, by V. R. 
p. 161).«“ Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 
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of 100 papas and that if the employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
papas (except in the case of act of God and the king). K&t. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made ( N&r. IX. 7 ). If the merchandise be 
attached *“ (by the king’s ofBcers for toll &c,) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor¬ 
tionate amount ( out of the lump sura agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey) according to the distance travelled ( Eat. 661 ) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay ihe wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18). If a man®^ having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work (for which he hired them ) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return )• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water (reservior ) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (K§t. 662-663). Nar, (IX, 20-21) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( stoma ) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass (thatch) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a house on another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when he 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br, 
(S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant®* employ¬ 
ed by an employer does some improper act (such as a theft) to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would bo held 
responsible for the loss. The MatsyapurEna says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, he should be fined the whole of the 
amount®* of the fee. 

From the above it will be clear that contracts of service 
and letting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
^e smrtis. 

Kaut. Ill, 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj. IL 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX, 18, Yaj. 11. 292 and 
MatsyapurSna 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 638-39 above. The Matsyapurana (227. 144-146) states 
that a br&hmana who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many panas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv¬ 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold masaka. 

The Matsyapurana ( 227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar s\im as fine to the king. Narada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned ““ (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 206 and others). Nar. 
(IX 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 227.147. 

Abhyup^yaiusru^ ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey)***. NSr. VUL 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. 11.11.28. 2-3 and Gaut. XH. 16-17 ««2. Aco. 
to Nar. VUI. 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers (or atten¬ 
dants ) viz. four that are called lairtmkara (performers of 
labour) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds; 
and the four karmakaras are pupil {ii§ya), apprentice (aiilevasin), 
a hired servant ( bhrtaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adfUkarmakrt ). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VIII. 4). 
A sfeya (pupil) is one who desires (from his teacher) instruc¬ 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc¬ 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or. dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha (i e. pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras) and 
aiubha i. e. impure ( done only by slaves). Asubha acts com- 
priM**® (Nar. VUL 6-7 and Eat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &c.) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or vijUdna (art or craft), some desire or money. The 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VUL 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp, 305-313 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a 4isya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. 11.184, 
Nar. VIII. 16-21, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6) and Kat. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some®** art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house¬ 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he (the pupil) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period- and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren¬ 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him ***. 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to NSr. VIII. 22-23 and Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages dei)end on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest (viz. a soldier), middling (an 
agriculturist), the lowest *** ( a porter). A. hired servant may 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the milk of the cattle he tends 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs (expenditure &c.) 
of the household is called ‘ adhikarmakrta ( or-krt), acc. to Nlir. 
VTIT 24. All these four are called workers in clean occupa¬ 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (N&r. VIII. 25). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom {K&t. 715), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave***. In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XII. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to be held 
responsible (and not the owner who employs the herdsman ). 
But Manu VIIL 243, Y&j. IL 161, NSr. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman's default. Vide Bt. quoted above under I'etanasya- 
luipakarma. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 (by Rhys Davids) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
RajatarahginI IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
(in the 8th Century A. D.) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to imprisonment, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy districts and 
unhealthier surroundings. 

Kat. (725) provides that if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brahmana woman ““ as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons (concerned in it) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and was 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 726-727 ). Tlie punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
Nar. VIU. 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Ufiana^states that a tjuru (elderly person), a saj»m^at 
a brahmana ami persons of the lowest castes (c&pdalas See.) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one (of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 


849. VT Wlft I JUJW'PIT: 
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SAMVID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 

( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

Nar. (XIII. 1 ) employs the expression samayasyariapakarnui. 
Manu VIII. 5 employs the first expression. Manu (VIII. 218-219) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate satmyas ( conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact ( mmvid) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1.1. 2 and II. 4, 8.13 the word 
‘ samaya ’ is employed in the sense of ‘ convention or accept¬ 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 
* agreement ’ as in Yaj. I. 61 (gandharvah samaijdnmithah ). In 
this title it means ‘ the acceptance of a certain rule or convent¬ 
ion arrived at by many ’, as explained by Medhatithi on 
Manu VHI. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent¬ 
ion made by groups of people (such as guilds and corporations) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Araarakosa holds that acara and samwl are among the 
several meanings of aamaya. Medhatitbi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. NSr. XIII. 1 explains that sarnaya means the rules (or 
conventions) settled among heretics, rudyanuis and the like. 
YSj. 11. 192 and Nar. XlII. 3 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, migatmn, heretics, irrenis, pugas, gauas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. tJome 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dli. vol. 
H. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like intd, pUun, f/rzrw etc. Some further informa¬ 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (11 p. 223) has a very interes¬ 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied verbatim by tlio V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says: ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket (as a uniform ) should be fined. Sienis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.’ 
VrSta is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the MahSbhasya on PSnini V. 2. 21 ( tn-Wena. 
jiveUt) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies ’. Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gapa means, acc. 
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to Mit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow* 
ing one occupation while Kfit. ( 680) says it is a corporation 
of br&hmanas. In the B&jat. IL 132 reference is made to corpora¬ 
tions of purohitas at temples and tirthas (sacred places). The 
Sm. C. states that among pugas and vr&tas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among gamsts there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajanas in a settlement of br&hmanas there is a 
convention that a br&hmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to bis teacher (at the close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured (i. e. should be paid some contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand tV of the price (probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhlras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmas&stra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of tiie country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral *** (N&r. XHl. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhatithi on Manu VIH. 220). Ysj. (IL 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee (of two, 
three or five, acc. to B|p.) •*’ to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyadntaka) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon; when the ccnnmittee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should ^tow on them gifts and 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group (also Br. in S. B. E. vol, 83 p. 349 verse 22 )“* and 
if he does not do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
group itself, acc. to Sm. C. II. p. 224). Kat. (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained (by the committee or advisers of 
the group) or is saved by them or wliatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king’s favour should be shared equally by all ( members of the 
group). Kat. (674-675) provides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee lor the group but was 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
gruui>B already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VIII. 220 and Br. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14) provide a fine of 
six ni§kas of four suvaruas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat. (671) provides 
that that member (of a group) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to (i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts) 
a speaker (in a meeting of the group) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. n. 187 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group (or the king ). 
A 8 stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender 

Krayatikrayamiaya (repentance after purchase or sale). 
Manu VIIL 222 and Kaut. ni 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XII) splits tins into two titles vis. 
Dthriyasampradarta (non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price) and krUvtiTtuiaya (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 3 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as pawu 
{ saleable) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
y&j. U. 254, Nftr. XL. 4-5, Visnu Dh. S. V. 127 if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
(between the time of sale and delivery ) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising from it (such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnu Dh. S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. Kaut, HI. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur¬ 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
bror.ght about in distress. *** If the article sold is not deliver¬ 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(Nar. XL 6, Visnu Dh, S. V. 129, Yaj. EL 256). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
VUL 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 
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lecovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 panas. Manu VUI. 228 extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within ten days to all 
transactions whatever. K&t. (685) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the case of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. *** Ysj. IL 257i 
NSr. XI. 7-8, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 4) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should be made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. The above rules apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree¬ 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree¬ 
ment cannot be rescinded (Nir. XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear¬ 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest; ^ 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. Nar. XIL 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur¬ 
chase that is the title of law called ‘ rescission of purchase.’ 
I^&r. XIL 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition (and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (N&r. XE. 3). But YSj. E. 177 and Nar. XE. 5-6 lay down 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron (and clothes), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must be 
snpposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VUL 222 cited above. Kaut. (HI. 15) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishabL-) a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. Nsr. XII. 4 and Br. ( S. B. B. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vyftsa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect is found therein. 
N&r. (XIL 5-6 ) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
Xn. 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim * caveat empt-or' 
applies. If a purchaser do«3 not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another ^ and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone (Yij. IL 255, NSr. XI. 9 ). E[5t. (692) pro¬ 
vides^ tiiat what hac been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 
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person or through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser; it still belongs to the seller. Kst. (705-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade¬ 
quate price. What is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who know (the land &c. and its value) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be tha 
proper price; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may be annulled even after a hundred years. Kit. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to¬ 
gether with the surety for the payment of the land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set aside up to ten years and a com¬ 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bh&radvSja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

(fktalahha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end.”^ Kit. (711) adds that a sale of the uktalibha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half (the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 
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the period fixed for repayment). An amkraya becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations' and a (regular) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. K9.t. 
(712) further*’* prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
omries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees (on the 
land), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. *’* 
According to H&rlta the rules of sales are to be extended 
to exchanges. *” 

From the R&jataranginI VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 dinaras, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 


tSirvi. (711) q. by p. 349 (which r^s the end, that makes 

hardly any sense) and p. 326. The word wmv is explained in various 

ways. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee (e. g. a washerman) transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c,) to another for hire. Panini IV. 4. 30 employs the word‘avakraya*, 
but the Siddhantakanmudi explains it as the due to be recovered by a king 
from a market (or the like). Gaut. Xll. 39 employs the word 'avakrita* 
which is explained by Haradatta as meaning ' what is purchased, but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paid '. This last seems to be the 
sense intended by Kit. who provides that a sale of land, the price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations, as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines swuni as 

‘ g aqnnwniH i w tftwf«> 

*75. yvuwwimitfi} ^ wilf t WWifigW I M 

vntil »titim. 712 q. by w. R P. 327. 

876. W tr- 

««hn^ qRuiiVHfd i#i i f4 mrr* ^ 

* If - (]• by sqq. fir. p. 349, w. (4. p. 326. Compare sec. 8 of 
the Truisfer of Property Act (Act. IV. of 1882) as to what passes on a 
sale. The mw. ft, p. 349 explains as ^ , 

*’?• yu! I ffnwt uf (W- 

fPftiq. W. A. p* 326s Compare aec. 118 of the Transfer of 
Property Act. 
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^ The Vyavaharanirnaya, after quoting Br. and Vyasa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said to be ‘ panya ’ 

(saleable thing). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre¬ 
ceded by the offering of a price (either paid or agreed to be 
paid); sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. ParwrUi or parivartana is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ aiukraya ' ; when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
linimaya.^^ 'fhe Vyavaharanirnaya makes elaborate provi¬ 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati (p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvamimarasa texts, the Vyavaharamayukha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of person.^ had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or sheu'e 

878. w —snwSNw 

wv (wviw 1 ) 5 I «vm: • 

t wwt 

via: I via: * ffii < vaea^iqnBwaarr lii 

fffi • aat gWl f i 
I aw if!yvt<<wi^ vi "av < fi an v : i^ 

nswaft an d ftatw: i vnrnftwvwmjhfr: aw n ft w v w v^twiv. i 

i f^wnfNvnndhriitwfta^anit Rwidlai* 
waft, vran^rf^ waft • vnrrrfNftwi#itwwh 

nkl t pp. 347-348. The definition of sale given by the 

Vyavaharanirnaya looks quite modern. Compare sec. 4 of the Indian Sale 
of Goods Act (Ul. of 1930). . 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded practically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavahftranirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( patUa ), c&ndalas and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brahmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages; the same work 
further quotes VySsa, Bh&radvaja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapindas, samanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors and 
one’s co-villagers in order. 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upanisada Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property; *** 
but sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 I e. 478-79 a. D. 
in E. I, vol. 20 p. 59 (where one kuly&v&pa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two dtTtSraa to a br&hmana and his wife 
named R&ml by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhuts at 
a vihdra ), El L vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kuraara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates (E. I. vol. 
15 p. 113), Varidpur plates (Ind. Ant. vol. 39 p. 193), E. L vol. 
18 p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 


879. vrwnTiwmnnf^: • 

* If. 5 ftwN 9qinrf4iP» SI I igy f»»t «t « 

q- by fir. p. 334. with these provisions prescribed at least 1500 
years ago one may compare the South African legislation passed in the 
midst of the Second World War (alleged to be fought for different kinds 
of freedoms) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
areas reserved for Whites. 

880. strwf! (fnftfnasffMAfiu qAei I g qpiwn ro s ntfknmn 

^ «mt; M 1 tifftieg vt«fT; 

SWT: i q. by sew. ^ Wp. 353-36. 

881 . wsft sTifts ysftfi ftsig fr f i«q. by INt> on wr. n. im. 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pustapulaa that kept a record of titles and that the villa¬ 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the srartis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smrti quoted 
by the Mit. (on Yaj. n. 114) states ‘land passes (i. e, is trans¬ 
ferred) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im¬ 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ‘Hindu Jurisprudence’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
(iattapradanika, 

Svamipalavivada (disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ). In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. NSr. 
appears to have included this title under veianasyanapS.- 
hvrma. Y&j. II. 164, Nftr. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back to the owner in the evening the cows (and 
other domestic animals) handed over to him in the morning by 

«fIk iniffk itmigufki-Jifkirf: iwro: wrnnr (wwtw!) Wjm: 

ffk wwm '. 

ffmt. on ^91* n. 114; &c. is 176. 
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the owner, after graaing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu VUI. 330 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the her^man 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter’s house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
N&r. IX. 10 and Br. (S. B. E!. 33 p. 346 verse 19) prescribe that a 
cowherd*** will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer (two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milcdi cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VIII. 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly infonn 
the owner (NSr. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 20) 
states *** that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king (Nar. DC 13). Manu VIU. 
232 and 235, YSj. IL 164-165, Visnu Dh. S. V.*** 137-138, Nar. 
(IX 14-15) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animals) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res- 
poFisibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 


883. ITOT I f?. q. by tbe 31. p. 

207, U. p. 346. 

« ff. q. by ft. r. p. 172. e. p, 347; the fffiNl. 11 p. 208 
ascribes it to 

885. ftei arwnft qiaijlet • ft we i i q y^ w 

fwnilftev. V. 137-138. 
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to pay a fine of 12 J panas ** to the king ( Yaj. II. 165 ). Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 11. 28. 6 makes*” the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c.). Manu 
Vin. 233, 236, Nar. IX. 16, Vyasa state exceptions to the above 
viz. where an animal is carried away *** by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after the animal is carried away) and 
proper place; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
VIU. 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having *” carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Vyasa states that if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should be 
fined by the king.** 

Yaj. n. 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIII. 237, Yaj. TI. 167 prescribe 


886. in Vl. 11. 165 means, acc to the Mit., Sm. C. 11. p. 208 

and p. 773, 13}, while ito- Hi. P- 375 and wi. H. p. 348 say that it 

means I2j; ‘ 31 ^ 31 ^ qf ^tn n; i m- 

seems to be ftpj j TWOnpibw on tn. 

11. 1. 34 (Kielhorn's ed.). where the uvnmv cites 

9?^^!) as ao example. Vide p. HO and note 182 above on 


887. 3IVVW igRi et < snti. u. ii. ii- as. 6. 

888. vmint inuviit nut tnrw ftaft • vumi* er vnwm 
I in n. p. 207 . fii. v. p. 172 , sitroi p. 772 . 

889. ^ ^ IX. 17. 

890. «i> qi w wi' 4we w i muvjrtl w 

e«bgT! » »vm q. by nj. n. p. 347. means * barber ’. 
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that OQ all sides round a village, a khatmta and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200,400 in 

extent. K&i (666) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown; for animals (or deer) when they 
have once tasted the sweet*** (crops) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu VUL 239 = (Matsya 227. 25), Nfir. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or. cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thrust its head inside it 
through holes. Manu VIIL 238 ( »= Matsyapurana 227. 26), 
Yij. n. 162, Nir. XIV. 49 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by Ap. Dh. S. 11.11. 28. 5, Manu 
Vm 240, NSr. XIV. 28, Kfit. 664-665 that if cattle enter inb) 
fields,*** parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined (a hundred panas). 
Yaj. n. 159-161, Manu VUL 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kst. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields (not near a 
village or road) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 


891. A un* is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII. 237 ordains 
having a space of 300 dhanus round a city; it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throws of satnyd. Ap. Dh. S. 
1. 3 9. 6 and 23 employ the expression ysi n mw for stating distance, 
means yoke-pin Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 

and other measures of distance. In E. I. vol. 1. pp. 154-155 a 

(the king’s band) is mentioned in an inscription dated samvat 933 
at Gwalior. A TfUf was 4 f^s but there were ^ecs of 7 or 10 bastas. Vide 
T^rm. on 11. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. 11. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 ( for and P m wn ), p. 1034 

(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
pnrusa as a measure of length in i). d- V. 2 . 5. 1 and vlPVTVWwbl 16- *• 
21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 989 n. 

atim. 666 q. by p. 770, fffiN- U, p 209. 

803. i 

qmVT. 664 q. by II. 20«. ft. t. P 241; <11511 

wn. ii. n u- 28 .5. ‘ 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g, Yaj. II. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 ra&sas respectively when a goat 
Of a cow or a she-bnfifalo strays and causes loss of crops, while 
Ks.t, (667 ) prescribes only i pana in the case of cows and 
sheep and J in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide Gaut. XU. 19-22 
and Kaut. lH. 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar. XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj. U. 163, 
Manu VIII. 242, Kaut. UL 10**^ and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman to 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usanas®^ states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apararka 
( p. 771 ) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. Usanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and 6raddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pdrti and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made®^^ by him. This is explained by the Par. M. Ill. 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of kaddha. Br., Yaj. U. 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘steya’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 


894 . 4fi in. lo. 
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XrV. 31-32 where two half verses are the same as in U^nas. Manu 
VIIl, 242 mentions which Sni. C. 11. p 212 explains as ‘ ft 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SiMSVlVADA (boundary disputes). 

This is called k^dmjaviiMda ^ { disputes relating to fields ) 
by N&rada XIV. 1, who defines it as ‘ dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ Narada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘slmSvivada’ 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kat. 
(732) there are six causes** of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there¬ 
fore all these are included under the topic of simavii’Sda. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
(janapada), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
Nftr., may be of five kinds. ** They are described as follows: 
(tchajini is what is indicated by trees which are like a flag¬ 
staff. Manu (VIII. 246-247) prescribes that trees such as 
a^vattha, the silk cotton, sala, tala (palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice (like udumbara) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
matsyini (lit. having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water (Manu VIII. 248). A imclhani boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidh&na i. e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


’fni[ XIV. 1. A. r. p. 201 takes as one word, while *v. n. p. 353 

holds ktdira and tnaryidi separate. W^ftsnr.ttts t 

•s. n. p. 353. 

_wtj> J ifti mRswiils w • Hm w 

twn » sitm- 732 q. by flWf. on qt. U. 150. ft. q. p. 201, aiqtftr P- 759, 
»«r. p, 353. Vide the ftqr. nod sq. q, for exjdanatioRS. 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-251) enume¬ 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed (upaccJiavna) by him. A 
bhayavarjita (free from danger) boundary is settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 351 verse 2) 
prescribes’®’ that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent (prakSia) and concealed (uparh^u or upacchanna) 
signs and the Sm. C. U. 228 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Bihaspati (S. B. 
E. vol, 33 p. 351 verses 3-7) states what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(VIIL 252-253) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des¬ 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant fiow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VIIL 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani¬ 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual meritand 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff (buried underground, 


nr. « If. q- by n p. 227, which says: iwfltuftsilWSi - 
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in a vessel), embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks (Manu VUL 255, 256, Y&j. D. 151, Nftr. XIV. 4-6)- 
Vas. 16. 13, Kant. m. 9, Yaj. IL 150, Manu VIU. 258, 260, 
Nar. ( XIV. 2-3) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (s&manta),^ old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj.*« n. 153 quotes Kit. (743-745, 51 ) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samatUa, uvauki, vrdiilui and luidhrta, 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( saf/tsaldaka ) are those most preferred, (but if 
this group has faults) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined. 
Sahkha-Likhita and Vas.*** 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Y&j. IL 152 and Manu VQl, 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number) and inhabitants 
of the same village (if p<»sible). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 352 
verse 14) requires that the witnesses’®* should know the source 
of title (to the disputed land ), the measurement (in nirartanas, 
dongas &c. ), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons (in possession) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by N&r. XIV. 9) 

902. I VBT®! W «VS* 
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on tiT. II. 151. 
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that a single witness however confid^t he might be (or how¬ 
ever reliable) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this (boundary ) dispute being a very 
important (diflBcult) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL 152 ) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
as reliable. But Nar. (XIV. 10) and Br. (S. B. E.^ 33 p. 352 
verse 11) hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa^ on Yaj. II. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing his best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VUI. 
265). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VUI. 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer), The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three week.s if no calamity (from act 


fnmm: t ff. q. by n. p. 23i, m m. 

p. 393, nr. n, p. 359. Ms. of reads 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Kftt. 751).** Manu 
prescribes (VIU 261) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Farivr&jaka 
Mah&r&ja Hastin and MahSraja Sarvan&tha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. (vide Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also E. L vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharma^stra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
Vm, 263, Ysj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer¬ 
cement for each one of the mmantas that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (Vlil. 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or feeur the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Eat. ** 750). 

Br. (8. B. E. 33 p, 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached**. 


Simn. 751 q, by on q?. II. 152. V. P. (|p. 359) adds ‘ qqntenrfifib .» 
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mi Decision of boundaries of fields &c. 50i 

Manu Vm. 262, Yaj. H. 154, Nsr. XIV. 12, Kftt. 749 pres¬ 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses (sarmntas and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Br. and Kat. about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24) prescribes that no’'^ inter¬ 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses (as regards doors, compounds &c.), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. 0. II. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter¬ 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 354 verse 25) 
further says that ancient windows,’'^ watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottages) en¬ 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh¬ 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘one should 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another. 
These are not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window”^ (so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or open a spout (that will drain off 


9U. I ^ ww ftwra* 

i^«T *1 « IT- q- by wqrri! p. 764, n. p. 235, ni. H. p. 363. 

II. p. 235; 

117 . 11 . p. 363. These words are taken from the 

912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
the acquisition by prescription of easements of light and air for a building, 
of support or of right of way &c. 

913. ' One should not open a window &c.This right of privacy is 
recognised even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide ififthu- 
bhai V. Chhaganlal 2 Bom. L. R. 454, Maneklal v, Mohanlal 22 Bom. 
L. R. 226. 
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water) on to another's house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and hlthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people (his neighbours) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ ( vide also Br. S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 35-36). 

Br (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 37) defines a saihsarava^^* as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let 'or 
hindrance. Eat. (755) calls it catuspatha and defines raja- 
marga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Eautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 38) and Est. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking’*® carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a ma^ka, and 
one who does not give”* precedence on the road to his ffun(, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 283 prescribes 
the fine of two kOrsapayas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu (IX. 283) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Eaut. JI. 36”’ pres¬ 
cribes the fine of | of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and I for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 


914. arsi ^ q ww t ftv i ftw t; I ww^ e g 

«IV- q- by p. 765, n. p. 235; qwTamt: wgt ^ jraiPe 

V wa««ro: • VWtWlS traiwid: W * wirgr- 755 q. by 11. p. 

235. ft. q. 221. 
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q. by ft. t. p. 221. 

916. For precedence on the road, vide H. of Dh, vol. 11 pp. 146-147. 
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for doing the game on a royal road; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 283. Kat. ( 758-759 ) provides”* 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water (or ghata) 
by throwing filthy matter ( ordure &c.) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places {ghats See.) established by great or saintly iwrsons. 
Yaj. n. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
(between two or more fields), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visim Dh. S. V. 172 
and Sankha-Likhita”’ who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing (the whole of) the boundary (of a field). Manu 
Vni. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tance, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
N&r. XIV. 13-14 and Kat. (760-761) state’“o that the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared (by the Judge) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow¬ 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
(together with fruit &c.) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root). The first proposition implies that if one owner 

918. a qwrta "ijf- 

WWI- q. by anrow P- 765. n. 235, wr. v. p. 365. 

919. q- by n. p. 236, iq. v. 

p. 366: a'»iTqwT a**: mw TsipfpwT 

V. 172, which P- 236 explains as ‘qq <ft»Tt^wntfilTirfq 

gw! gq: < iwui uqfii 

ITOTVnn qWHit gq: #*lt qiK>f^«qH l 4 ; >. The text in Mr. Gharpnre’s 
ed. is corrupt. 

920. #qniv^ a ’nmqt iwrot i wii g«4 w Irq <q i 1*t a 

I a wran qqt » q^ fffw iT; i wfiiiq dftwHhiwgq 

» wm. 760-61 q. by a«qvi« pp. 766-767, II. p. 236, ft. g. 

223. qrggXIV. 13-14 are almost the same, reading f qi ftq^tu ft' q | s ft q|gs) ; | tq- 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A seta ( watercourse) is said by Nftr. ( XIV. 18 ) to be of 
two kinds, vis. that which is dug ( kheya) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
( bandhya ) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yfij. 11. 156 and Nar. XIV. 17 provide that a sdu made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. NSr. (XTV. 20-21) and Ysj, 11. 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an¬ 
other’s land with the permission of that man or with the permis¬ 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Kit (762-63) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by Nftr. (XIV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain I th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
ith to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. IL 158 and VySsa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant^. 


W q. by ft. ftr, p. 05, *q. q. p. 368; H. p. 238, qtf. m. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


VAKPARUSYA AND DANDAPARUSYA 

• ♦ • • 

( Abuse and defamation; assault) 

V&kparusya, danclaparusya, steya, strlsahgrahana, sahasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are concerned with what may be 
called criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under sSham below. 

Nar. XVni. 1 defines vakfMru^ya as ‘ abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Kat. (768) defines it as^ consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XVHL 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, lU^thuru (reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogpie), ailUa (obscene or insulting), tivra (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brahmana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively ‘ the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome ’, ‘ brahraanas are extremely greedy ’, ‘ persons of 
the Visvamitra gotra commit cruel deeds ’. Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided vakparusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter* 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapdtaJcas^ or minor sixrs to the abused)* 
highest (charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines are prescribed in the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 


wrt « enwf. (768) q. by emnS p. 805, fffiN n. p. 6. 

923. For upapitakas vide Manu XI. 39-66 (such as gvoadha, adoUery), 
Yaj. III. 234-242, Vifoadharmasutra (37) which contain long lists of them. 
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abused For example, Manu VUI. 267 (=Nar. XVIII. 15 = Mat8ya 
227. 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 panas, 150 or 200 
panas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vai^ya or a ^udra abusing a br&hmana and conversely Manu 
VUI. 268 ( =* N&r. XVHL 16 ) provides that a brShmana calum¬ 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or dudra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varna the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 panas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu VnL 269 ( = Nar. XVUI. 17 ), foul (relating to mother, 
sister &c.). Vide Yaj. IL 206-207, Visnudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions^ based on the casteand 
the ascription of minor or gp'ave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D. at leeist One or two matters, however, may 
be noted Manu VUL 268-272 and 274 are the same as NSr, 
XVHL 16-17, 22-24. Even the truth of an imputation 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one ksr^pana (Manu Vni. 274 — Nar. 
XVHL 18). Kaut. ( ILL 18) provides in this case three papas’® 
as fine and Visnudharmasutra ( V. 27 ) two panas. When the 


^ n. p. 327 . The 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro¬ 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (HI. 18). 
To warn’® a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776). Acc. to 
Kaut. and Kat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
not again do so’’®. A person who abuses a king doing his 
duty was to have his tongue cut off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVIIL 30, Yaj. 11. 302). Ap. U. 10. 27.14 prescribed for 
a sudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue’**. 

Lkijitifayurusya ( assault). Kaut. III. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another’^. Nar. XVIIL 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means (such as stones) or defiling or causing pain by (bringing) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj. IL 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVIIL 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high. A verse 
from the Parisista (quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 327 and V. P. p. 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya ’. According to Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 


VW » vmVT. (776) q. by H. p. 327, ft. r. p. 258. 

Compare exceptions 9 and 10 of sec. 499 of the I. P. C. 
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1} da94^p9rusya^^ consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mit 
on Yaj. n. 212 foUowing Nar. XVUl. 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons’^ 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both; hut 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest castes .such as irafKtkv, inedn, 
cav4^(i, hunters, elephant riders, vratyas and dasas ( slaves) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished ( whipped) by good men then and there, but if sucli 
punishment is net possible, then the king snould award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kat. (783) and Br. (8. B, K. 33 p. 351) verst 15 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smdiis lay down various punish¬ 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat.''^’ (786 ) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish¬ 
ment Ls to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu VIU. 286 and Usanas''’* lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be coinniensurato with 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
SarhhitS®^ 11. 6. 10. 2: He who threatens to strike a br&hmana 
shall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ?), he who strikes a 
brahraana shall be fined with a thousand; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years ,)s there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. 111. 4.17 as being a recom- 

mondatary injunction ( fuirusarllui) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brfihmana. (laut. (21. 20-22 ) and Manu XI. 
206~207 appear to take t!ie Tai.B. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years Kaut. Ill. i9 prescribes various 
fines f<ir various kinds of as.saults. Br. (S B. E. 33 p.357 verses 2,3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should lie one tiwsa, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
mSsakas; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VIE. 
284 — iNfir. XVlll 2!) ). K.at. presciibos the highest amerce¬ 
ment for cutting off the car, the lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce¬ 
ment for cau>^'ing injury ( or wounding ). Gaut. XU. 1, Kaut. 
HI. 19, M.um Vlll, ’^ 2*9, Yaj.Jl. 215, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting oi tli.it limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. II. 215 applies 
by analogy the .same ruin to a vaisya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VlJl 2H0exttnd -, the same pumshmen*^ to a sudra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
caste. Manu VIH. 281-283 (-Nftr. XVffl. 26-28) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the , 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed (in such 
a way that he might not die), that a dudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a br&hmana had his lips cut off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faeces on a brUhmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a br&hmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. n. 221, Kaut.’^** 
m. 19, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). Kaut. IH 19, Manu VHI. 287, 
Yaj. n 222, Br., Kst. 787, Visnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the i>cr8on attacked is able to do his usual work (vide note 613 
above). For mischief to property’*^ and for killing or maim¬ 
ing animals, Kaut., Manu, Yftjnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Kaut. HL 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article and should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu VIII. 288 is of similar import. Yaj. II. 223 provides 
varying fines if a i>erson wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VIIL 296-298, Ysj. II. 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Ysj. II. 227-229, Kaut. in. 19, and K&t. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. IL 214 holds’*^ that if a person throws mud. 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. HI. 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
sSstra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. pp. 148-151 in connection with an Utatayin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field ). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atataijin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an Statayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmana to arm himself when his life is in danger.Baud. 
Dh. S. IL’« %. 80, Manu VIU. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat.’** 
(800) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apar&rka 
( on Yftj. HI. 227) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
atatdyin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doing what 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence.’^’ Medhatithi’*^" on Manu VIU. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when ho is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. Tlie view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that oven if a wrongdoer of the brahman a 
caste was killed in the exorcise of such right there is no punish¬ 
ment at the liands of the king and the prayascitta {for killing 
abrahmana) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person (Kat. 805 (]. by Sni C. 11. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STEYA (theft). 

In the Rg. there is frequent mention of tashira, stena 
andIn Rg. VI. 28. 3 the sage^^^ says ‘may the cows 
nut disappear from us, may a tliief not injure them In Rg. 
VIII. 29. C it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a tldef does*. FroJii Rg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were despt^rale and bound people with ropes and 
( from Rg. 1. 191. 5 ) that thieves ( ^u.sVvU/y/.s ^ appeared at night. 
Tai/if (thief) occurs in Rg. I. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, VI. 12. 5 and is an 
Indo-Iranian word. The word ‘ stena’ occurs in Rg. VI. 28. 7 and 
means ‘oik* who is a cattle-lifter*. Hg. V111. 67. 14 indicates 
that a sfi'na was bound with ropes (when caught). In Rg. VlT. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a st^na and a tuskam, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro¬ 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj."‘''-^ S. XI. 79 (-Tai. S. IV. 1.10. 2 ) we have the imhmlu 
in addition to sUnia and tasbrni. Atharvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves {taslcrims). 

^7c//a is distinguished from sa/iasct in Manu Vlil. 333, Kaut. 
111. 17, Nar. XVIL 12 and other works as stoted under saliasa 
below', Kat. 810 definesit as‘depriving a man of his W'ealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day’. Nar. XVll. 17 defines it as ‘ deprivatioi^ of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated*, it may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-w^are, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling (when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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ones, animals except cows and bulls, metals except gold, rice 
and barley), grave or high (when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
brihmanas or temples is stolen). Vide NSr. XVH. 13-16 and 
Yaj. n. 875. Thieves are either prakaia (open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX. 256, Br.’*’ (S. B. E. 33 p. 359 
V. 8). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, N&r. (parisista 2-3) and Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno¬ 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they are principally 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. IL 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the (police) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquirira about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 

warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro¬ 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and aice versa (Nar. 1. 71)^^^. Narada’s dictum (L 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of M&ndavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu IX. 270 ( -= Matsya 227.166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. 11. 269)* 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth (Vyasa )^^. Br. (S 
B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. HI. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti¬ 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci¬ 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( = Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith h the worst of all 
deceitful persons {hin^ikas) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVH. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men¬ 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kind.s of sahasa. Manu VIII. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels; while VySsa prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Yij. IL 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu (IX. 276) 
and Br. (S. B, E. 33 p. 361, verse 17) provide impalement’** 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. IL 274, Manu IX. 277, Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed ( Manu 
VUI. 320, Yaj. U. 370, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, Nar. parisista 21), 
According to Nar, (parisista 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
(VUI. 326-339 ) said it was twice as much as the price. Gaut. 
XIL 12-14,’** Manu VUI. 337-338, Nar, (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VUI. 380 lays down tiie general rule 
that a hrahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence might be but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him all his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also. Kit.’** { 823 ) states that 
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the school of the MSnavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss ( reduction ) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p. 332 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned brahinana. Two more verses of Kat. (824-825) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 332 and V. C. p. 92 the first of which provides 
that a br§.hmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded (with the appropriate signs) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich l>ut is strongly built should be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the king till his 
death. Gant. XXI. 46-48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14 ), Manu IX. 271 
and 278, K^t. ( 827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire (when they feel cold ), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punished like the thieves 
themselves. Yaj. U. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help t(^ a thief or murderer 
in the alK)ve ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could take without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain things belonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. Xll.^^® 25, 
Manu VUL 339 ( - Matsya 227. 112-113 ), Yaj. U. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases be would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin ( Kulluka on 
Manu Vni. 339 ). A smrti passage stating that it a man takes 
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grass or fuel or flowers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have his hand out off is explained by the Mit. (on Ysj. 166), 
AparSrka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than dvijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S.’*’ (1.10. 28.1-5 ) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harlta, Kapva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever (however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances ) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that Varsyayani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of) grain in pods (such as tnudga or mtisa) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165. 11-13, Manu XI. 16-18 
and Yaj. IQ. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any¬ 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. L p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
caste and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIU. 341 
( = Matsya 227. 110, 114), Nsr. ( praklrnaka 39 ), Sahkha and 
Kst { 822A ) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mUlakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 

gram &c. 

Sahaaa (crimes of violence), Manu VIII. 332, Kaut, IIL 17, 
Nar. XVn. 1, Yaj. n. 230. Kat. (795-796) define sahasa’" as 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. The word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVn. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu Vni. 332, Kaut. III. 17 and Nar. XVn. 12) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violenceNar, XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
I) state that sahasa'^ is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wive.s of others, and the two kinds of paru^a 
(treated as one head). Although these topics can be compre¬ 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence^*, 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault (Manu VUI. 345 and 
Mit. on Y&j. II. 230) and Manu VIII. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 
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V. May. (text p. 2) says that in differentiating steija from 
sahasa the maxim of ‘ cows ’ and ‘bulls ’ is applicable’**. 

Sshasa is divided by Nar. XVH. 3-6 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24) into three varieties, vi*. the lowest (destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple¬ 
ments), middling (destruction &c. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sahasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strisangralunta. Br.’*’ states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines (S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29). To this the brShmana 
offender was an exception (Manu IX. 241), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahinanas when guilty of the great 
sins (specified in IX. 235) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten¬ 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX 232 and Visnu Db. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe’** that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or ^udra, the king should sentence 
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the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like’*’. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gaut. 22. 12, Ap. Dh. S. 1 9. 24 
6-9, Manu XI. 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. 111. 251 prescribe the same 
praya^citta for murdering a brahmaua woman who is an atreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmaua male. The different meanings 
of ‘atreyl’ given from ancient times are noted belowTexts 


« aidsnw IV. 11, last verse. 

970. 12 ; 3tT%Vt W I 9.24. 9, 

3 ir^^ is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. I. 4, 
5, 13 where in explaining why the offerings to IVajapati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess ‘Vac' is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin’ 

Here the word appears to mean a woman who is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. { 2U. 35"3G) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from ; \ » 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage ( a'' stated by Visvarupa) 
which means ‘ here (i. e. in the womb of this woman ) a child in to come *. 
In SBE vol. 14 p. 107 the same is translated as * if the husband approaches 
her at that (time ) he will have offspring But this is not correct. * Esyat ’ 
qualifies * apatyam’ and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the woid from 
3)9 and the root Visnu Dh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atreyi means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as ‘ on Tin* 

III. 251 (explains as a woman within 16 days 

from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ i ?T«n lufffil; 

From Sahara on 

Jai. 1. 7 it appears that some derived the word as ‘ sig 
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like Ap. I. 9. 24. 1-5, Gaut. XXH prescribe different prfiya- 
scittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prayadcitta later on. In certain cases acc. to Manu Ylll. 
291-292, Yaj. IL 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres¬ 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel bi'eaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VUL 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96) pro¬ 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know¬ 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VIII. 295). It is stated by Nar. (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. IH. 19, Manu (VIH. 285), Yftj. 
II. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or mistake. 
For example, Manu VDI. 264 (*=Mateya 227. 30) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
field by threats of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives another of his house &c. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj, n. 231 and Kaiit.”^ HL 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by assuring him ‘ 1 shall give as much 
money as will be required K&t. (798) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 363 
vers 31) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kat. 
( 832-834) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way (in which mhasa is to be carried out), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person (killed) is to be destroyed, who 
connives ( at the commission of an offence ), who exposes the 
faults ( of the person killed), who gives his approval (to the 
offence), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com¬ 
mission of the offence—all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord¬ 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh. S. 
II. 11. 29.1. For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer.’^® Yaj. (IL 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to mhasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such ns breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kulikas 
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(one’s agnates), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) defilement of the higher castes by 
cSnd&las, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
Iliese are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STRISAKGHAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman ). 

The Mit. (on Yaj. U.”* 283) states that aangruhana means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful’” 
aatiffrahavd is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
adminbtered to her or her mind is brought under control (by 
chants or otherwise ) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
(paiBsion) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to VySsa and Br. (S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 8) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The first is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch¬ 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sahgrahana by force (that is rape) is really included under 
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sShasa,^^ as stated by the Madanaratna, the V, P. pp. 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E. ^ 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Kst. (830) prescribes that when’® a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni¬ 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse11). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above (about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punishedbut she had to undergo a penance (prSya- 
scitta) of krcckra or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the pr&yascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty (i. e. 
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hot to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c.), to lie on the 
ground (not on a bed-stead or couch), was to receive bare main¬ 
tenance. After performing prayaScitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. H. 286 and Br. (S, B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yoxirs but not that dog I shall throw it to There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama’**^' states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or 'disfigure¬ 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. (487) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb (vide note 626). 

Nar. (XV. 73-75) holds’®^ that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
(pravrajita) or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife(.s‘a(///j;i)or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
Manu XI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. 13,’»* Yaj. HI. 231-233, Matsya- 
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porina 227.139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment (except for a br&h- 
mapa) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent* 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama Ill. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 (Jivananda ed.) and Yama (Anand&srama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarkar 
ble that Kaut.®*® and Yaj. (II. 293) prescribe only a fine of 24 
panas for adultery with a female ascetic, while N&r. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Kaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Manu VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against’®* her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Ysj. II. 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 panas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Yaj. n. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 12, 24,100, 500 panas 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anusasana 104. 21 = Markandeya-purapa 
34. 62-63) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an¬ 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh. IL pp. 637-639. In Bg. I..92. 4 ( adhi peiamii vajxUe nrlur- 
iva ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or Moira. 
Wives hating (or proving false) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Bg. IV. 5. 5 (patiripo mi janayo duremi }). In 
Hg. IL 29. 1 the sage prays to the Adityas ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ (dire matkarta rahasur-imgah ). The gambler (in Hg. X. 34. 4) 
states * others have intercourse with his wife ’ ( anye Jayam pari 
mfiantyaaya ). The word pafnicaLi occurs in Vftj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen (H. of Dh. n. pp. 576, 1098) how in the 
Varunapragh&sa (one of the C&turm&syas) the wife of the 
sacrificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co-operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform¬ 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he weis enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6. 8, 3)*®® not to approach a sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife (H. of Dh. vol. H. p, 1255). 

The punishment for sahgrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gupta ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XII. 2, Vas. XXI. 
1-5, Manu VIU. 359, Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Yaj. IL 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut. XII. 
3, Manu Vni. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 (about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman), Manu VIII. 364-370, 
Yaj. II. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens). 
Further the ancient sutras and smrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXHI. 
14-15 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj II. 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. U. 
288, Manu VUI. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden (of the same caste) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. n. 290 and Nar. 
(XV. 79 I’®* make it punishable to visit a dasi kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu Vm. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 
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and those who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men (while they themselves remain concealed). 

SlripundJiartm ( duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 556-592, The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other has been already dealt with under rfaddm. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under ddyabhJaga. Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head N&r. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called pumrhhu and svairini, the practice of niyoga, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re¬ 
marriage, uvnyxsahkcira, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu XX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVI. 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX. 5 and Br. (S. B. £. 33 

p. 367 verse is to guard women against improper attach¬ 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families (of the husband and of the father). Acc. to 
HSrlta,’’* Sankha-Likhita,”^ Manu (IX. 7, 9) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dluirma, 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom sh® sets her heart during the*' 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa¬ 
tion of modern Eugenics. Manu IX 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX. 11 and by By. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 368”* verse 4), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour ( Manu IX. 22-24, 26, 
Yft). I. 82). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol, IL pp. 619-623. Vide ‘Selections from Peshwa’s do/fen*’ 
vol, 43 p, 112 where the divorce of a woman ( ghafasphoUi) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 
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DYUTASAMAHVAYA 
(Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

kanu IX. 223, N&r. XIX. 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
3) define dyfUa (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called samahvaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu (IX. 221-222, 224-226) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX. 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. E&t. (934) is to the same effect. Y&j. U. 203 and 
Kaut. in. 20^^ allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves. Br. (8. B. 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1) refers to this divergence of views: ‘ Gam¬ 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid¬ 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec¬ 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king’. The person who was in charge of the 
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gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup¬ 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
aabhika and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called pa^a or 
glaha ( Y&j. IL 199 ). NSr. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead”* of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Yaj. 11. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. IIL p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or ^Vth part when the stake was 100 panas or more 
and 10 per cent or xVth when the stake was less than 100 
panas. .Aparftrka (p. 802) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. 2 prescri¬ 
bes a flat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut. ^ III. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam¬ 
bling accessories (such as dice, leather pieces) and for sup¬ 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec¬ 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
(by means of confinement or restraint order) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing”* (Yaj. H. 
200, Kat. 940, Nar. XIX. 2). Kat. (937) states that the sabhika”’ 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort¬ 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Kat. (935) 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled (about its real nature) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gemibler pay the stake to the viotor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise (Yaj R 201). Nftr. XIX. 6-7 and Y&j. II. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object (L e. recovering bets won or the fee) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head (with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. Nar. XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
Kat. (941) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not be made to pay the whole. In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the geuning house, if honest, is the final authority 
(Kat. 942), Nar. XIX. 4, Yaj. IL 202, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 
verse 6), Eat. (943) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
(in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then^*"’^ himself decide 
the matter. Yaj. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to aamShvaya. Bf. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 
The S. Y. (p.487) quotes a text of Visnu and a ( Bharuci’s?) gloss 
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ihereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the owners of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated (except a wrestler or a buffalo) is to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
M&nasollasa (vol. HI. p. 229) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock¬ 
fights &o. The Da^akumaracarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In Ucchvasa II. (p. 47) we are told that there are 
25 kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 dinaras, the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhika and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices. Bg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Bg. gambling is referred to. Vide Bg. I. 4l. 9 (ex¬ 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), VII. 86. 6 (where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhldaka tree are one of the sources of sin), Bg. X. 
42. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV. 38 (ahymn 
for good luck in gambling). In Vaj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words ‘ aksarajaya kitavam *. In certain solemn sacridces 
like the Bajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 1219. Panini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In 11.'“®* 1.10 he teaches the 
formation of AvyayibhSm compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
*salakapari’ in the sense 'that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was oast 
in a prior game In IV. 4. 2 be teaches that ‘ aksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by usingdice and 
in IV, 4.19 he states that ‘ aksadyutika ’ means ‘ (enmity ) 
brought about by using dice in gambling’. Vide also Pan. II. 
3. 57-58. Ap. Dh. S. 10. 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 
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midst of the sabba (hall) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
frcnn the vibhitaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the MahS- 
bhftrata Yudhisthira^"*” is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis¬ 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary. 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
queen and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the Mah&bh&rata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharmadftstra. Even the PurSnas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
purftna (171. 29-38) condemns it in strong language. It says 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of hfa wife is also worried (this is in 
almost the same words as Bg. X. 34. 10-11), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 
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CHAPTfeR XXVn 

D5YABHSGA 
( Partition of wealth ) 

The word daya has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature. Rg, 11. 32. 4 (dadatu vtram iatadayam- 
tihthyam) has already been quoted above (on p. 388). In Rg, X. 
114.10 (iramasya d&yam tnbhajanlyebhyah ) the meaning of the 
word seems to be ‘ a share ’ or ‘ reward ’. In the Tai. S. and the 
Brahmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of ‘ paternal wealth ’ or simply ‘ wealth ’. In the story 
of Nabhanedistha^”® it is stated that Manu divided his daya 
among (for) his sons’ (Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4). That ‘ daya’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai S. 

(II. 5. 2.7) ‘ Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth ’. In the Tandya Brahmana'®” 16.4.3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among ( a man’s) sons secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as ddya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word viz. riktha 
occurring in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Bgveda^®** III. 31.2 * the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband ’. The word dUyada (meaning a co- 
sharer, one who takes a share) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5.8.2 ^®'^ it is said ‘ Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma) 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched (low ) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18.6 Soma is said^*’'* to be the ddydiia of the 
brahmapas. Visv&mitra invites Suna^sepa to share in the 
spiritual wealth (d&ya) belonging to him (Ait Br. 33. 5), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he (Sunal^sepa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (daya) and his learning ^2^*. 
The Nir. III. 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words daya and dayada occur. In Papini IL 3. 39 and 
VI. t. 5 the word dayada occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyaoaharapada called 
dayabhaga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these twu heads; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksara and that of the Dayabhaga on account 
of the pre-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the Mitaksara. This work in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smytis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen¬ 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the D&yabh&ga school are 
three viz. the D&yabhSga of JlmutavShana, the Dayatattva of 
Baghunandana and the D&yakramasahgraha of ^rlkmpa 
Tark&lahkfira. The Mitaksarft school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the MitaksarS, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
(which regards the Viramitrodaya as of high authority ), the 
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school (which relies on the Viv&daratn&kara, the VivSda- 
candra and the Yivadacint&mani), the Mah&r&§ti^a or BombaF 
school (where the Yyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Qujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mituksara in some matters and the Ylra- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Yyava- 
hSranirpaya of Yaradaraja, the Far&sara-mSdhavIya and the 
Sarasvativilasa are also works of authority). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school, Yide 
Arribabai v. Keshav L L. R. (1941) Bom. 250. 

The words daya and vibhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. NSr. ( dbyabhaga, verse 1) defines the vyavahara* 
pada dayabhSga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
Y. Mayukha (text p. 94) reads ‘ arthasya pitryadeh ’ (wealth of 
the father and others) for ‘ pitryasya ’ in Narada’s verse. The 
Smrtisahgraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works states that 
the word dSya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided. The Dayabhaga, the 
Mit. and others explain that the words ‘ pitryasya’(father’s) 
and ‘ putraih ’ (by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives (sons, grandsons &c.) simply on account 
of their relation to the deceased^®*’ owner. This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. IL 114 says that the word daya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The Y. Mayukha (p. 93) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealth of re-united members. 
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The word ‘ dftya ’ though derived from the root * d» ’ (to 
give) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift).’®** The word dSya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root ‘ d& In a gift (as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 841) there are two chief ingredients viz. * abandoning 
one's ownership over a thing ’ and ' bringing about the owner- 
ship of another in that thing *. But in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( dftna and 
d&ya) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide dSya into two varieties viz. ai»ia/^/«/Aa(unob8truotible)’®” 
and ‘ saprcUibandha ’ (obstructible). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the father or the grand¬ 
father. In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle ( pratibaruHia) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called apratibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is sapralibandha daya, as in these oases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes¬ 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandJui daya. 

It is to be noted that, the D&yabh&ga, the D&yatattva and 
a few other works do not divide d&ya into two kinds. According 
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to them, all dftya is mpraiibandha i. e. ownership aris% in 
another only on the death of the previous owner'*** or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming fxUUa 
or a aannySsin (ascetic).'*®' The doctrine of this school is 
called uparamisvcUvavSda (ownership arising on death), while 
the school of the Mit. holds the view of jantmsvtUvavada. This 
is the great difference between the school of the DSyabhSga 
and that of the Mit&ksarS.. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words ‘ sva' and ‘ svUmiii' are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what Ijelongs to a person ’ i, e. 
‘ property ’. It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Sv5min ’ means ‘ master 
or owner’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap. 
XII. pp. 339-340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromanibhattacarya svatva is a separate padartha 
(category) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity .'*22 
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Since in defining dftya the idea of soatva (ownership) was 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi¬ 
tion on the question whether svatm is to be understood 
from the iaatra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that svatoa can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that svatva is to be 
understood from s&stra alone is as follows: Gaut. ( X. 39-42) 
lays'®®** down five sources of ownership common to all viz. 
riktha (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like) and further states that in the case of 
br&hmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner¬ 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the oases of vaiSyas and dudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
s^stras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar 
to e^ich of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu (VIIL 340) states that if 
a br&hmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If svatva is a matter of popular under¬ 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smrti texts. Further, if svatva is not to be appre¬ 
hended from i&stra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man ’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a jmrely secular matter the thief would himself be (or 
would have to be deemed to be) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by s&stra 
and BO on the view of svatva being apprehended from festra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable^®®. Besides eminent 
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works and writers like the Smrtisahgraha and Dhftrcsvara^^ 
support the view. Those who hold that svatva is known only 
from Sastra explain that riktha in Gautama*s sutra means 
simply daya and samvibhaga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya (vide V, P. p. 415 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that soatm is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from fiastra. Their reasoning is: 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavanlya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavanlya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavanlya fire. (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of sas¬ 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. (folio 90)5 snrfilvTi 

J II. p. 257. It is somewhat strange that Dharesvara 

who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara should be sty¬ 
led by the Madanaratna and acaryahy the Mit. (on Yaj, III. 24) 

and the V. Mayukha (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word * riktha’. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition; thus 
partition is a source of ownership (in this case exclusive ownership of dis¬ 
tinct parts by several). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
safnvibhaga (partition) and so the source of his ownership is riktha and not 
samvibhaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of JTmuta- 
vahana, riktha and sathvibhaga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit 

1026. Vide the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114). V. P. pp. 419-422, V. Mayukha 
pp, 89-90, Par. M, III. pp. 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S, V, 
p* 396 ff while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reitaoning of the Mit*, particularly with regard to the Ahavanlya fire. 
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the MlmSihsa such as Prabhskara'^ (on Jaimini IV. 1.2) and 

1027. The MU. (on Yij. II. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhikara on 
the lipsasuira and explains it. Jaimini's sutra (IV. 1.2) is 

in this sutra the word lipsa occurs. 
Therefore this is called lipsmsjitra. The words fttl- 

occur in the Dayabhiga also (II. 67 p. 49) and in Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha- 
kara (called Guru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabhakara. The earliest extant commentary of Sahara offers three expla¬ 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvartha 
and what is purusartha. The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques¬ 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat¬ 
vartha or puru^tha. If they are the former (i. e., if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of »stra will be defective or a nullity. 
But if the rules are puruwtba (i. e. addressed to the sacrificer only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with ^stra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform prayai:itU. Says Sahara: xii ftT1 Vf 

I 5niTl^ iTwnf^ nm 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and the 
established conclusion (siddhanta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance of gift is a matter known from worldly usage {lokasiddha). The 
comment of Prabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. II. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V. P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says ‘ I 

til snM ai*wrt% i wtw 

w wR t mP r ^qi i n ii!) ’ The passage as printed in 

V. P. p. 420 (anr ) *s cor- 

nipt and hardly makes any sense. The V, Mayukha simply refers to 
Bhavanatha without quoting him. The ft. m. (folio 98) remarks 

iN ft^ i* ’ 

Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down varions means of livelihood. Mann X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by &stra viz. finding (of treasure), diya (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X, 116 pientions ten 
means of maintidnittg oneself (in distrm). The Mahibhafya (vol. I. p. 
483) on Kn. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one’s own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by b^lng or by ezefaange ‘ WT*t 

uig f ift iire wAifafil it mu^t be remember¬ 

ed ttet tbe enumeration of the means of aoquiilag peopmty in the dharma- 
Aattawnkn hmoteabaMtlwlmtonljrilimttiittim. < < 
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BhavanStha, author of the Nayaviveka, hold that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhavan&tha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purchase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the ^astra, but such sources 
have been known-from times immemorial ( long before the 
smptis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and tastra only systematises them subsequently. There¬ 
fore the smrti of Gautama (X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to brahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Mit. and its followers say that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life (as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokasiddha- 
k§.rananuvadakam)’. The Mit., Par. M. III. p. 481, S. V. p 402 
and others hold that riktha and samvibhaga in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandha day a and sapratibandha daya respec¬ 
tively. The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponents 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘ this man has stolen my property ’ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owner¬ 
ship is only known from §astra or is a secular matter is, accord¬ 
ing to the Mit., as follows:—Manu XI. 193 (= Visnu Dh. S. 54. 
28) states that when br&hmapas acquire wealth by reprehensi¬ 
ble actions (such as accepting a gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in the sale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is often used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gant. XII. 37 (rikthabhaja rnam pratikoryuh) and Yaj. II. 51 (riktba- 
gralia rnam dapya^), Baud, (riktham mrtayih kanyayalt) q. by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 146. Vide Bat Parson v. Bai Somli 36 Bom, 424 at pp, 428-434 
for an exhaustive exposition of the basic principles underlying the two kinds 
of daya in the Mit. and tbs Vyavahara-mayukha). 
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they are purified from the ein by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the G&yatrl) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from s&stra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by i&stra cannot become the pro* 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
(laukika) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
beocHues the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
(though the acquirer may have to perform penance) and can 
divide that wealth (which is d&ya), since Mauu X. 115 en.une> 
rates d&ya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of this. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer's pro¬ 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the prcq>erty of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the Mit. 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on Dharmas&stra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the wealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows:— 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires (which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedle injunction ** a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fires”. Farther, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
(N&r. d&yabh&ga 6) or the husband to his wife out of affec¬ 
tion is not liable to partiti(^ would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons (on the 
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tlieory that eons acquire property by birth), Beeidee, there are 
Bm^i texts like those of Devala which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and N&r. (d&yabh&ga Z ) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover svatva is 
apprehended only from sastras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
(by his death or by his becoming jpo/ita or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual case, 
it is said that svatm arises from partition ( vibhugat svaivaiii )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case^®*. 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner¬ 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows:— 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi¬ 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama^®® “theScaryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself ”. Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. U. 121, 

1029. 

^ q. by I. 18. p. 13, (on VT. II. 114 ). ft. p 456. 

im. WT. III. p. 480. 

iN ifnqttntq i nr«. ft p. 412 . 

iwi* iWT ‘ 1 ftm. on 

Hfl, II « 114* This is variously read by the digests and comnoientaries. The 
Madanaratnai Sm. C* II. p, 258 and Diyatattva p. 162 read 

. The nr. n. p. 89. reads erjHvrr , whUe ft. 

reads ‘ivqftqftr fSlftft hmh fnmnttii ’ (p. 402 ). Both Sm. C. and 
S. V. explain », while the and the 

on the ftwnm explain as e|Ki^q. ; 

70 
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Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3). Kst. (839), VySsa and 
Dh. S. XVJJ. 3 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather's wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth), 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows:—^The Vedic text enjoining consecration of Vedlc 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
(except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic and Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
Sraddhas^®** etc.) 

Ownership has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin (Lecture XLVU) defines 

1032. if*% atfft eut • ftijt guw 

^ «If. q-by II. 50 p. 46, amwS p. 728, . ^. p. 410, 

qrfeeu, w. p. 374, ft. X- P. 461, n. p. 98, This is ascribed to 

by II. p. 279. wwnt vqif fftv i wf 

ftfi »T gfj «qsnvr. q. by p. 723, win. p. 4io, nfftw- 

II. p. 279; ftqqsm fwtftW! i «iftunnfft«eTtftft- 

I « «fW q. by amril p. 728, mv. ft». p. 410, w. P. 475 (reads 
). ft. V. p. 461; wff vii qef fsifteif i fteg- 

wifjt 17, 2. 

1033. (kuel wfwiftuAgftj 

^ I... «Npitqqtf:i 

qefift fpAfWwnwftftff i wW "f ft9iw • • 

ftST. on nr. II. 114. This is the basic passage of the Mit. oil which 
lannmerable decisions have been gives in the law reports, one of the 
latest and most authoritative being SrtJ Nttrafn v. Mmigla Pnissd L, K. 
911. A. |29 quoted on p. 44f above. 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dharmasastra, that the owner should always be able 
to do with his property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj. IL175 
“swim kutumbatnrodhem deyam ” and the verse of the Smrti- 
sahgpraha “ na ca soainucyate ” quoted in note 963 above). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable (in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one^°^* likes. A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of dSstra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis* 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VUI. 416 and Nar. (abhyupetyafiusrusa, verse 41) 
that state “three are declared to be without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they ( wife, son and slave ) belong ’’. It has been stated 

I I t 

\ ft %iTO- 

t) fft i 

‘ vdf g n i ^ <s ft ft» mprrw. 

gazav > is lU. 3. 169. the passage vft occurs In 

tbe (mnw (series) part 1 p. 19« Vide vq’< n. p. 41G Cor a similar 
statement and p. 422 Cor the illustration of seed in the granary. 

1033. uni 5W4I wv mn if ntv 

»wa vni. 416; uiifttrf33. 64 reads uvqvruut VHiumuf ffTmmt 
I <kc., uTtf (wsg. 41) is aiaunn qftwif um ^ 
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by such an ancient writer as iSabara-svSmin*®* that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
be earns, hut is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently (without the consent of the husband or 
father) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the Diyabhaga as well as by the Mit&k- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, Nar. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership (avSmya to the 
son during the father's lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. II. 121, Visnu and 
others (quoted above) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga oflFers two explanations of Yaj. 11.121. 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is:— 
If A has two sons B and 0 of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B (son of A) and D 
(grandson of A) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
parvana-traddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words “ sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 


1036 On VI. 1 . 12 vnr says ‘ I wvl 

tw il I ... t >. Then on VI. 1. 14 he remarks ‘ wjjswf 

1037. tjvi ftirgvTfi... fivil ffii anrmrravw awwwwimfi i mq - 

n. 255: vide^also nmilt p 7i8, nnr. fk. p. 412, 
«m. wr. Ill. p. 480 for similar remarks. ‘ 

*1 ’ ft. at. folio 96. 

1038. -.5 ‘ iivf ftaw g l qmi .•• > fft aw ftww . 

ftiftiftiN wHiiawwftsaaii: • aa ^agaim 

ftadswit 'sftafi! sianrt ftar ga: aw ga <?« aqr4 anfig 3tfa<fikai a ^a( | g aia 
aaiWtta^ ftgs am* a^ aftatfil ar g a ia i aft a aa 
aft t a ^f ft saa iw l ftliai qft aftfi tat ftwgwia 

I y ir mn tl. pe 2d. Here the Dayabbiga appears to refer 
to a very learned predecessor called Udyota, wbo is styled (of 

iinblemished learning). From the (pp- 7B, 455) it appears that 

was an ancient author on vyavahara ^ken of in the same breath 
with and amm* 
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Dh&re«tvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti* 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, but as to the property he got from his own 
father (i. e. the grandfather of his sons) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The Dayabhaga**®’ rejects the view 
that Yaj. 11121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand'father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
of Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svarayam ” or “ saraamamsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Dayabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesvara had put forward 
the doctrine of uparaim-smtmmda, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Visnu, Br. espoused the doctrine of jamnasixdvavada. Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. (in the first half of the 9th century ) 
holds that ownership arises by birthThe Mit&ksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of Gautama ( utpattyoiva 
etc.) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharraa-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srlkrena Tarkalankara (on D&yabh&ga I. 21 
p. 14) to be not authoritative ( amula ). These facts emboldened 
Dr. Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by VijnSnesvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110). We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvarupa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medh&tithi (about 900 
A. D. ) favoured the view of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 
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IX. 156).’®*’ So it was not necessary for VijMnesvara to fabri¬ 
cate a sutra nor for any one else, for even in the absence of 
Gautama's sutra the texts of Y&j. and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mit&ksar&. It has to 
be noted that the D£yabh&ga’®” does admit that in some (texts f) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself (koadt janmanaiveli ) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father). The D&yatattva does not say that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the D^yabhSga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabhaga differs from the Mit&ksara 
in four main points:—^!) The DHyabh&ga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (2) the 
Dftyaba&ga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy, 
while the Mit school holds that blood relationship is the gover¬ 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds; (4) the Daya- 
bhSga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 


1041. OnusIX. 209itUlfl)f)|says 

I... wiT ftirirwwmnw: ’x. ’56 he 
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mwr ^ Writ • ifnmfn i 20 p. iS. and some 

of the commentators of the Dayabhaga refer these words to the sutra of 
Gautama which they read as ^ 

irwftnrrgftii \ fnretif p. 162, This is quoted almost In the same 
words by the sir. 9. p. 414 and on p. 418 the nr* 9. appears tb hold that the 
explanation of the quoted above relates to the eitm Of Gautama. 

ewrwt Wkunvwwn w w » f unmfWl- 

*<innrr4 vd uqft • nr. n. p. 4i8 ; vWo nr. p. 426 
iar an elat^ate refntatioit of the Diyabhiga passage (quoted above) and 
Other passages that fcdlow. 
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to her husband’s share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit. school holds that she does not do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers 'on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp, 380-392 and vol. XXII for 1906 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksara and the books based on the 
same’. His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the MahSnirvEna sub¬ 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
vahana in his D&yabhfiga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com¬ 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of tiie 
ports of Barugasa (Broach) and KalliSnd (modern Ealyan) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud¬ 
dhism bad spread to central and western India as early (if not 
earlier than) Uie period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanchi, Bbilsa, Bharhut, the Naeik and 
Karla eaves bear eloquent testimony to the infiuenee of Bud¬ 
dhism in central and western India for centuries before and 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice Mitra himself 
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admits ‘Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Review vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri¬ 
tance from the ManusmjrtL VijfiSnesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jlmutav&hana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smrti texts. The Mah&nirv&na-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son’s daugther to succeed; but under the D&yabh&ga 
these are not at all heirs. One branch of the Mit&ksara school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brahmapas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the D&yabhSga, viz. tlie 
principle of religious eflBcacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the MahanirvSna-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in bis estimate of the age of Jlmutav&hana. 
As stated above ( on p. 557 ) Jimutavahana relies on authors like 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the D&yabhSga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

VibhSga (partition) is defined by the Mit. as the allot¬ 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dfiyabh&ga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
(joint) ownership of several (sons and the like) is first pro¬ 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini¬ 
tion is: “ VibKSga iaea,m the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many ) by the casting of a ball or pebble (on a defi¬ 
nite part of the land or cash), which (ownership) arises with 
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reference to a portion only (of the heritage of land and cash), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man) to deal specifically with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom The Dayabhaga denies that owner- 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be¬ 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva^®** ( p. 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti¬ 
tion? The Dayatattva, though differing*®** from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhSga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand¬ 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener's interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by birttis. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord- 
ing to the Dayabh&ga there is no ownership by birth, the song 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner¬ 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases (owing to death etc.). The share so ttdcen 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The song are 
coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 
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inheritad from the father is joint 1 e. there is unity of poeaession, 
though there is no unity of ownership. 

According to the Mit&ksarS sons take by birth an interest 
in ancestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the Mit&ksar£ the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the D&yabh&ga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the D&yabhSga, the death of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons (who will be 
brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mit&ksarfi 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
by the VyavahSramayukha*®*^ when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint (family) property severance (of interest) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ‘ I am separate 
from thee ’; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
or mode of the mind) ”. The S. V. (p, 347) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows as a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest This proposition has been accept¬ 
ed by the Privy Council'’**’ and this passage of the Vyavahftra- 
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mayukha has been quoted in several cas%. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal qf case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the D&yabhSga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti> 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
307 and Yaj. n. 116, viz. that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifle (as a token). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on. 

The principal matters to be discussed under DdyabhJ&ga or 
Ddyavibhaga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit„ four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition*®*’. 

Time for partiiion. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail¬ 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son’s 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Vedio 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 
(33.1 ff), where we are told that Ajigarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim toyaruna,that Visvamitra adopted.^nahsepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indioates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
over-emphasiee the legend of l^na^sepa; it has to be remember* 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the conduct of Ajigarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend. In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Bg. 1117.17 it is stated that the eyes 
of Bjrft^iva were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she<wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
EAthaka Saihhita XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
son” {pitH putraayeie). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
times. The Nir. (in HI 4) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth becaiise women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunahsepa.*®“ 
Vasistha (XV. 2 ) states that*?®* father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above (n 1035) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap. Dh. 8. (II. 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognised and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ” in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Bg. we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old, “O Agnit men worship you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from you) wealth as from an aged father” 
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( Bg. I, 70.5), In the Ait. Br. (22.9 ) the story of Nftbhftno- 
dlstha**’^, the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded N&bh&nedistha during the father’s lifetime appar 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4-5’®** the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to N&bhUnedistba who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student. In the Gopatha Br&hmana (IV. 17 ) it is said 
“therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ”. In the 
Sat.’®*® Br. (S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ’’. In the Eausitaki Br. Upanisad 
(n. 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son's dominion or go 
out as a wanderer ( a sannyasin ). ’®*’ From some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that" it may be unhesitatingly 
set down aa a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding ’’ 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. (ni. 1. 9. 4) ’®** 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The Ap. Dh. S. (II 6.14.6 and 10>12) refers to' both 
these passages of the Tai. S. but oonoludes that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the tSstras^^’. 
These lead to the oonolusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Vedic 
age. The Ait Br. (19.3) speaks of the right of Indra to 
primogeniture (jyaisthya) and pre-eminence (sralsthya). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Y&j. (U. 114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eauf. and E&t. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king Dr 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far frcwn conclusive, Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist He ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before hie 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a br&hmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it except when be is murderously 
attacked (1.10. 29. 7-8), while Manu ( VHL 345-349), Gautama 
YU 6 and 25 and others allow a br&hmapa much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama (15.19) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states ihat brfihmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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iavited for dinner afc a irftddha.^ That shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also (ibid p. 90) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text (quoted by the Mit in its introduction 
to Y&j. IL 114) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift*°^. Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co> 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. Ail that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 30th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the smrtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. III. 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. IL 6.14.1, Gaut. 
38.3, Baud. Dh.S. IL 3.8, Yaj. IL 114, Nar. d&yabhSga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father (Gaut 38.1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. IL 117, Nar. dayabhaga 3). The Dayabhaga*®** admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (by death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desire) and during the father's life¬ 
time at his own desire. The V. P. (pp. 429 and 434,435) 
strongly criticises the D&yabh&ga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jlrndtavihana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother’s life^*’^. The Mit. (following 
Gaut 28.1-2 ) indicates three principal times for partition, 
vis. (1) at the father’s desire during hie lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father (Gaut. 28.2, N&r. d&yabh&ga 3, B;r. S. B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1); (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sahkha’s^’’^^ text adds that even though the mother 
may not Joe past child-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, eren against the father’s will if the father imrsues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old. N&r. (d&yabh&ga 16) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sahkha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the V. P. p. 434. The l^yabh&ga reads the text of 
Sahkba-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Dsiya- 
bh&ga quotes a similar passage of H&rlta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Vyavah&ramayukha and other 
digests). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanap&rij&ta (pp. 645 ff) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice (Y&j. IL 
114), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear¬ 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( N&r. dayabh&ga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adltarma or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sahkha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. (p. 408)is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksarl is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the Mit&ksara may be briefly set out here. In Yaj. II. 120 
(latter half) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti¬ 
tion is according to (or through) the fathers L e. it is per dirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Y&j. ( amhapUrlMpSm^ tu 
pUfto bhSgakcUpat^ ) is explained by the Mit&k^r& in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
eons dies leaving a differing number of sons (one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
tithers die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
per tUrpee i. e. Ihe grandsons born of a particular deceased son 
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get among themselves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living i. e. grandsons appear to get partition 
of property through the son (their father) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows:—If the father 
of several sons is separated from his brothers as to the grand¬ 
father’s pr(g>ert7 or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father (i. e. the grandfather of the grandson) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the grandfather's wealth 
(since Yftj. IL 120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is:— 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically’**’ that in the grandfather’s property the owner¬ 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partition (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit. further on expressly says that even when the mother 
is not past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts (vScxirdki vyavastliS ) for a 
special case and that in other cases the primary rule of owner¬ 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mit&ksarft 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand¬ 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mit&k^r& school 
generally recc^nised by the Courts in British India. In Apaji 
Narhar^ v. Ramchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 
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(pp. 151-132, of Gbsrpure’t edition) very clearly explain* thla passage. 
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1070. Vide 16 Bom. 29, where Telang J., who wa* great as a Sanskrit 
sclsriw as well as a Judge, differed from three leanted jitdges. On pp. 43>dl 
Teleng }. give* a very tacid explluMtioa of the words of the Mit. 




tai Son’s right to pariuion 

Bombay High Ciourt held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
Telang J.^i. 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property came to be recognised by such smrtis as that of Yftj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son’s right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the Mit&ksar&) before the son’s 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized. The Viramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the Madanap&rijata 
(p. 662) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the D&yabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli¬ 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. (28. 4 ) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit ( vibhSge tu dhartnavrddhih ,). 
ManulX. Ill states " they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dharma; by living 
separate dhca'mn increases; therefore separation is meritorious 


1071. Jogul Kishorev, Shib Sakai 5 All. 430 (F. B,), JRamt* 
shwarv. Lachmi 31 Cal. Ul. Subba v. Ganas, 18 Mad. 179, Digambar 
V. Dhanraj 1 Patna 361. 
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This shows that therd was an option either to remain joint after the 
father's death or to become separate. Sankba-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosper 
(materially Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and br&hmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
ceurried on in each house.’®’* Nftr. ( dSyabhiga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance’®’^ 
of the five great daily sacrifices ( paUca makayajfiaa ). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when tba members become separate, each performs these reli* 
gious acts separately. Manu ILL 67 lays down that each house¬ 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sangraha seems to have held that dharnia refers to the perfor¬ 
mance of agmhotra, but the Sm. C. 11. p. 259 and V. P. (437-438) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and sm&rta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. Vy&sa’®’* 
also has a verse similar to N&r. and Br. 
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Portlition wag generally made when all the coparceners 
were major,but from Kant. (III. 5), Baud. Dh. S. (IL 2.42) and 
Kftt. (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Eaut. (IQ. 5) says ‘ partition 
takes place when the persona separating have attained majority; 
but (the separating coparceners) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member (of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad ’. Baud, employs almost the same 
words. E&t. provides ” partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year. The property (share in joint family estate ) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses (debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar¬ 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga (III. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nar. IV. 35 states**”’ that a person is a minor (bala) 
till the 16th year. From a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yaj. Ill 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Gaut. n. 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a bUla till 
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the beginning of the 16th year.**’*’ A verse of Kit. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
(on Gant X. 48), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year.**’** It may be stated 
that according to Oaut. X. 48-49, Manu VIII. 27, Vas. 16. 8, 
Vispu Dh. S. m. 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus*®**", Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Ysj. H. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
sthSmra (immovable, such as lands and houses) and jangama 
(movable). For example, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 323 verse 17 ) 
and K&t. (516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification in Y&j, 
n. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 
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1081a. In Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end of the 
13tfa year; vide Cally Chum v. Bhuggobutty 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (P. B.) 
at p. 240 and Mothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Shtvaji V. Datu 12 Bom. H. C. R. 281, Reude v, KriBhna 9 Mad. 391, 397. 
Bnt see 40 Mad. 923, 929. Aa the Indian Majority Act does not an>ly to 
adoption, it was held in Batttppa, V. Sidramtppa 43 Bom, 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 13 years old conid validly adopt a Son, even 
tbongh a contract by her would have been void on the fjtOttSd of minority. 
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hhU (land including houses), nibandha^^ (inaccurately ren¬ 
dered as ‘corrody’) and dravya (gold, silver and other mov¬ 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya ” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or inunovable, as 
in By. (dravye piMmahopdtte jangarm sthavare tatUd ) quoted in 
note 1033 above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 
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The word "nibandha" means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yij. 1. 318 
and II 121) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C. 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine; the V. Mayukha 
(p 28) explains ** what is granted by a king or the like, to be obtained at* 
fixed times from mines and the like” and on p. 131 paraphrases it as 
”vrtti”. Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Fattehsangji v. Desat Kalliantaiji 
L. R. 1. I, A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v. 
Hargovan 36 Bom 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha hy the V. 
Mayukha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest (yajamana-vrtti) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna^' 
nafA 5 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha). Collector of Thana v. Han 6 Bom. 346 (F. B.) at pp. 535-559, 
Lakshmandas v, Manohat 10 Bom. 149, Jatindra Mohan v. Ghanashyama 
50 Cal, 266 at p. 271 (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor’s daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor’s estate was a nibandha). 
With Vijilanatvara's examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sak^ 1088 (1167 A D.) from the Ron Taluka of Dharwar District in £, I. 
vol. 20 p. 109 at p. 121 (* the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a man’s load ’), 
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may be divided into two olasees, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate property. Joint family property ie either ancestral 
prcperty or property jointly acquired*®** with or without> the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired eeparately but 
thrown into the common etook ( Manu IX. 204). The Mit on 
Y&j. L 120 states ‘among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri- 
cultnre, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe¬ 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.' This contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibaprasad v. Prayag Kumari L. R. 591. A. 331 »* 
34 Bom. L. R. 1567. Ancestral property (apuntihandha dQ(fa ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons*®** 
of the person who inherits it acquire an interest by birth. Sepa¬ 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquired property 
( svarjita ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then jt is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen¬ 
dants are concerned. Under the D&yabh&ga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by birth in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the Dsyabh&ga systom have 
already been set out above and some maybe discussed later. 

1083. wn?i*vniwgnji^ ww: fgm • VT. n. 120 ; vwni 
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1084. The Mit« speaks only of the son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does not expressly mention the great*grandion» 
But other vvriters like the author of the Vlramitrodaya quoted above tn note 
1069 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words ancestral property” have a technical 
sense viz. it ispattHmaha i. e, paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Huttudn v. Kishwa tfandan 64 I. A. 230 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patna 599 (F, B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to bis son (the father), the son or sons of the latter can treat it as 
aneestral property and take an interest in it by bilrth unless the gift makes ft 
clear that it was miMla eadusivdy for the donee^s benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Hit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these: (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father's father or father’s father’s father (such as a brother, 
uncle etc.)***; (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov¬ 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
(smftiquoted by Mit.)***; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro¬ 
perty made by the father*®*^ to his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa¬ 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( vidyadhana ). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audvor 
hika in Yaj. H. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a madhuparka in 


1085. A decibion of the l\ C. from Madras held that property inhe¬ 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their maternal 
grandfather became joint property in their hands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Venkayyamma v. Venkataramanayamma L. R. 29 I. A. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F, B.) and 29 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R. 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Vide Muhantmad Husain Khan v. Kishva Nandan Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away (on pp. 264-265 ) the case of L, R. 
29 I. A. 156. 
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SKribe it to Nirada (it is tqxq, qpmm 6). 

1087. In Bombay, Allahabad and Oudh such gifts by the father of his 
separate property are held to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Jugmahandas v. Sir Mangaldas 10 Bom. 528, 579. But in Calcutta they arc 
held to be ancestral [Hazari Mall v. Abaninath 17 C. W* N. 280) and in 
MadiM it is a question of iatention ( Nagalingam v. Hamchandra 24 
Mad. 429.) 

7S 
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honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
proiwrty of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu Vni. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatithi. 
the Dayabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer (son or wife) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta^®** relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to the father (on Gaut. 28. 29). The D&yabhSga^®*® 
(n. 86-72) quotes a text of Kat. (851) “ the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son ” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each: if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. A.nother 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not so, he takes only two shares. The V. P. (pp. 444-45 ) severely 
criticizes the D&yabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of vidyadhana as separate property. Manu*®* 
IX. 208 ( — Visnu Dh. S. 18. 42) states that what one (member of 
a joint family, a brother etc.) may acquire by his own labour 
without using ( or without detriment to ) paternal estate he shall 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides vidyadham, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at imdhuparka as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (II. 118-119) prescribes: ‘ whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternaT 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning *. 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Visivarupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to* the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of propertyThe result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member ( as in an Usura marriage ) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all members. The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. n. 118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit.) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Yaj. IL 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired by a member himself without 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. 11. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of ii^tas to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to vidyUdhana acquired from learn¬ 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nftr. (d&yabhSga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the s&stras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself Further, if the first 
half of Yftj. IL 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
pmUgraha (as a gift to a learned brahmana) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
Hytas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about praiigraha is admitted by the Dayabh&ga (VI. 1. 54 p. 131). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Y&j. II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dsyabhaga VL 1. 8. p. 10.6, Dlpakalik&, 
VWvarupa, V. R, p, 501, Apar&rka p. 733. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 309 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18.43), Br. 
(3. B. £. 33 p. 371 verse 13) and Kat.^*^ (866) lay down the 
special rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as bis self-acquisition. The rule of Y&j. IL 119 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member (not the 
father) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable (which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi¬ 
tion ), but if the property so recovered by one member (who is 


1092. ewiftw ftggwf wswwuihl irupwc i u fWT ( ls »B» 0 
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• qnwfl. 866 q. by p. 728, II. p. 280, qu. Uf. 

m. p. 498. 
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not the father) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward (according to Sahkha) and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. These rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts 

Viiiyadhana (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut. ( 28. 28-29 ) lays down that all 
members (of a joint family), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc.) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears^*”® to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and bis rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


109J. tpi w ishret w vt ' vwiunr 5 
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and remarks ‘ fnr ^ 5 fb»rVii<{m ^ g ’ and h requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
qr. 684 and VI. 2. 33-39 p. 129. The (p. 499) attributes it 
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ft. q. is quoted by the (p. 177) and dissented from, as the 

and cite this verse. As the verse is stated by the ft. q. to be not 

found in the and as it is quoted in the ^ifq fp T ^ w it follows that 

is a different work from the qr. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad. H. C. R. 150 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad. 
250 at pp. 2S9*-260 ; Bajaba v. Trimbak 34 Bom. 100 at pp. 110-111. 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it Manu IX. 206, Y&j. IL 119, N&r. ( d&yabhftga 11). 
Kat (868) and Vyasa say generally that aidyadham is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Kat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self- 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat.^®” 874). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49 ) dis¬ 
cusses at great length the views of Srikara on Yaj. II. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states bis conclusion 
as follows: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen¬ 
ding ancestral estate" were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX. 208. Therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn¬ 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only it becomes his self¬ 
acquisition*®®*. 


1096. 5 vfrni fiNm I fhrw 5 nftwnt ^ 
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Kftt. (867-873) defines'*®” and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows:— 

That wealth is said to he the gains of ddyS which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter ( a doubt 
or difficult point) has been placed (before an assembly of 
learned men) with a wager, whatever is gained by (the display 
of) one’s learning is known as miijadhana, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil (i. e. by following 
the profession of teaching), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these are declared to 
be mhjUdhaiia, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
{as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
(which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior) knowledge should be known as vidya¬ 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn¬ 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil (i. e. by teaching) and w'hat 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrificer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya¬ 
dhana; acquisitions other than these are common (i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kfit. distinguishes between sauryadham ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 

1099. VTiavTunfuif 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dJnxijdhrta (what is recovered in a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary). NSr. (d&yabh&ga 6) and Bf. (S, B. E. vol, 
33 p. 381 verse 78) appear to put both under iauryadftann. K&t. 
divides the b}icirySdha>ia of Nar. and Br. into two, viz- 
hinyUgala (what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste) and vmtihika (wealth that comes 
with one’s wife). So it is the same as the tnivti/nka (of Manu 
IX. 206 ) and the audvahihi {of Yaj. II, 118). Vyasa mentions*’®® 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be¬ 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse 
and wefpons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyidhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Kat. quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as JDurga Dot v. Ganc-sh Dal 32. All. 305 
at p. 312, where it is said that K&tyayana’s definition of vidy&- 
dhana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative (the same is the 
view of the Dsyabh&ga ). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property; (2) that gains made by per¬ 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 
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1101. Chalakonda Alasani v, Chaltikotida Rafnachalam 2 Mad. H. C. 
R. 56; BaiUanchha v, Saraiamdat 6 Boa. H. C. R. (A. C, J.) 1; 
PAuUtm V, Paulitm h. K, 4 f. A. 109 ; t.ak»hman v. Jamnahai 6 ]^m, 
2iSi ftrishm^i «. More 15 Bom. 32, ilstharam v, t(*wachand 45 I. A, 41 
( « 45 C«I. 666), Gokalehand v. Hukamekand 40 J. A. 162, 
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Gains of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1930) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning (i. e. education whether ele* 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in¬ 
dustry or avocation), whether made before or after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn¬ 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, L e. as 
stated by Kst., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
fundsis so liable). Separate property is said to be impartible 
( ambh&jya) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Qautama^'®^ 
(28. 44-45 ) that water (well), (property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 


n enrvT. q- by vi. i. i p. los, H- p- 273, 

ft. p. 446, *»i. HI. p. 556 ■ ’ 
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1103. • 4fi5 W WjWTg I 28. 44-43. 

This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubiaes not only of the fathet 
bat also to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagubai v. 
Monghibai 53 I. A, 153, 139*^100 where Gaut. and MU. are quoted. 
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membera of the family (as concubines). Safikha-Likhita'*** 
forbid the partition of a building, water vesBels, (wnaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas 8ays“<" “ there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and woneu*’. Praj&pati (quoted by Sm. C. H p. 277)asserts 
that there Is no partition of houses, fields and temples ( yajya), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The p”ohi- 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Y&j. n. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brShmana’s son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the brahmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since Br, (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“land bestowed”®* as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son (of the brahmana) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father's death, the son of the wife of the brahmana class 
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1104a. Compare sections 2 and 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893) 
about the division of a house and Vaman v. Vasudev 23 Bom. 73. 
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may take it away ”, Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for grazing oows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price only. The Dftyabh&ga 
gives yet another explanation (VI. 2. 30 p. 128) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 


The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX. 219( =Vi8uu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water (well 
etc.), women, yogak^ema and ways—these are declared to be 
impartible". All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Pracara 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ’’ 
( Mit., AparUrka, and V. P.) and also ’ ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ (Sm. C. II. p. 277, Eulluka). The 
Mit. ( on Yftj. 11.118-119) states a special rule from Br. that”®* 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
br&hmana invited at the father’s sraddha. As to ornamentsi 
the Mit. following Manu IX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 
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be partitioned by valuing it.’*®*- K there be a single female 
slave ( not a concubine) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assiE^ned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ yogakifema " has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. Laugftksi (quoted by the Mit.) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘yoga’ means ‘ sacrifices’ and 
ksema means purta { i. e. works of charity like wells). They 
both (i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these) are impartible, as are also the bed and the (wooden) 
seat (used by the father or other member ). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogak^ma means sacrificial acts performed 
with srauta or sm&rta fire and charitable gifts such as construct¬ 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 147,843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
The words “ yoga ” and “ ksema ” occur even in the Itgveda 
VIL 86. 8, X. 89. 10, X. 166. 5 and in Tai Br. IH. 9. 19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema means***® “royal ministers and purohita’’ 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “umbrella, chotvrie, weapons, shoes, and the 
like From Gaut. IX. 63 and XI. 16 it appears that yogak^ma 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ’’ 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ” (particularly for 
a learned brShmana). The V. R. p. 504 tells**** us that. 


1109. Vide Shantaram v, Waman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukba. a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse¬ 
quently divided and Nathubhai v, Bai Hansgavri 36 Bom. 379 and 
Govind v. Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
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equal* indivisible* that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or. to water was exclusively allotted to a single member (at p, 277 
and p. 282 the texts about water are quoted)« 
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according to Prak&sia, yogak^ema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father (to the son) at a royal 
palace ” and that Hal&yudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksema as fort. The Sm. O. II. p. 277 after quot¬ 
ing Laug&ksi gives an alternative explanation that yogakqema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmapa resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance. 

Kaut. (III. 5 ) states the view of the acaryas that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kat. 
( 882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a whandha (periodic gain ) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn ( on the body every day ), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided—these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
(in common by all) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day ), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes—these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati.” 

Brha'^pati (S. B. E. 33 p, 382 verses 79-84) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 
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and tite like are impartible. He Bayg*^^^ *' those who declared 
Uiat clothes and the like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the case of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
(valuable ) clothes and ornaments. If these (clothes and orna¬ 
ments ) be kept joint (t e. undivided) they cannot yield subsis¬ 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone (out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them (i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
(i. e. the bond itself is not divided), cooked food (may be divid¬ 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing It out according to the needs (of the co-sharers); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
(to the sharers); this very rule applies to male slaves also; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid¬ 
ed and pasture lands (or ways) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ” 

The next points to be dealt with are: what persons are entitl¬ 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express¬ 
ions coparcenary and ‘joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smHis and commentaries 
we come across the words kutumba (N&r., datt&prad&nika 6 or 
Yij. 11.175), or avibhakta-kutuntba (Y&j. II. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
fmnily consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriae^e ceasas to be a member of her father’s 

^hi 3. n u s dl sftimm Wfcr ^ i w m tg y w- 

rfftswt* u»vjwss»ii'41*4 ^sns wfsh • gvtsi ftwwdH Bs*s<nei|i4 

dflnni ' irsr* Awssil* 

y» sw u wi g w w w 411 

vuHn ^ ^ i vjtvs wuhmit ^ fWtt « 

tmt» ff. q.by 
P' II. 277, A. v. PP d03-S06. Bf. g^nersUy holds Mann in the 

hi^t veneration aa be eaye S l WIvd 8 I wwd- 

by«tqv|« p.028 and ffp^onUBl. l); 
bat bwe be criticixes Mann IX. 819. 
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family and bacomes a member of her husband’s family. Under 
the MiUksara a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joiht family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and bis sons, son’s sons and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note belowwill explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 

Some characteristic features of the MitaksarS coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
ownership i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by birtlis 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 
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1116. Wide Commissioner of Income Tax V. Laxminarayan 59, Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

and his sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 
So also, if B and C have each a son, then A, B, 
C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If D and E 
have respectively P and G as sons, all persons 
from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 
the limit is reached. If X is born during the 
^ liietime of A, he being the son of the great-grand' 

son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A's lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F. Suppose that B dies before A. 
That will not however introduce X Into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A's great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral property held by A. Suppose that B C D £ F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 3th in descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A*s property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117, Vide Mofo v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. p. 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Justice Kanabhsd Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia¬ 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom* 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. Further, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners hare many children and others have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at tiie time of partition 
about some coparceners having^ exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. K&t. 
(883) expressly states so.’*** Moreover, the joint family 
prqperty devolves by survivorship i. e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great^andsoD, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener (even if she be the wife or the mother). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member (N&r., dayabhaga 5 and Sankha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called karta in modern times though the smrtis 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Yaj. 1145), grhin, 
grhapati, prabhu (Kat. 543) and not karta. He has special 
powers of disposition (by mortgage, sale or gift) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family (maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents) and particularly for religious 
purposes (sraddhas and the like ).*”* The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate**** (Yaj. II. 114); while an ordinary 

1118. 

q. by ipvm'r XIII. 7 p 222 . ft. %, p. 526. The explain* 

wftWw s vqftfW ^ > and ft. 

' sftMWwftqfi qHhwi w »fin fnrot> The p. i83 

says ‘ iws i ime(»4 

1119. qelift jqftiiemetsftqkqH.* siiqwffR) jl**'*^ wW w ft^* 

vst ifAianvni: 1 stqin*qqfi^ ft 

Smft ^ sf ftH ftwi ft fsqsq | ft fi f f f fiW *^ W ftf* 

ffiffff fiw^t iffiitI fft Ifbm. on vr* n. ih- 

The verse qfitft is ascribed to tqnt by nrv. ft, p. 411. 

1120. This power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
tines. Vide Kandtuami v. Doraitami 2 M^d, 317, 321-322, Jtirman v. 

52 All. 178 . Bnt it has been held that the godfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons fnlef se. Vide A. I. R. (1^5) Mad. 327, 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of anceetral 
movable property withoutthe consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection (to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within^*** reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
(such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral (vide 
p. 448 above). No coparcener (except the father or manager 
as stated above) can dispose of his undivided interest by gift* 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the MitaksarS 
except witli the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the MitSkqara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93) says'^^ 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgaige of it." 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 

1121 . 5 »» 
uf:«w i g n ^1%« 

both quoted by the ffniT- on vt. H- 114. TO. UT- III.484, (the first) by gnruPT 
II. 22 p. 33 (attributing it to in. ) and the first is ascribed to vqrn? by «irf. 
p. 411 and to by folio 100. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ramalinga v. Sivachidamhara 42 Mad. 440, Gangi 

Reddi V. Tammi Reddi 54 I. A, 136, 140, Sri Thakurji v. Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the karid for 
religious purposes. But xnjinnappa v, Chimmava 59 Bom. 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 

daughter on the ground that she looked after him in his old age was set 

aside at the suit of his grandsons. 

1123. ffWW ^ Wm; I Ipfiw; 

fiMrr. on ’<rr> u. 114 . The fgfihv. II. p. 309, the t^. w. p. 136 and 

some others read gitngn for II- 27 p. 34 reads wft- 

uwn <tr wa««i: and attributes it to <nmir) siTO^ P- 797 attributes Aww 
WrflH4ltfWto!lt!WT. 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for value his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the consent 
of the other coparceners*’* and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left out of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the Dayabh&ga 
system is entirely different from that of the MitiksarE. Under 
the DSyabhSga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the eon’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
Mit&ksar& between a father and his sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
i e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member's 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the D&ya- 
bh§ga. Each coparcener takes a defined share under the D&ya~ 
bhlga (not an indefinite one as under the MitSk^arfi). Any 
Coparcener under the DftyabbSga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share (D&yabh&ga IL 28-31). 

1124, Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vasudeva v, Venkatesh 10 Bom, H, C. R, p, 139 which was approved of 
by the Foil Bench in Fakirmppa Chanctpa 10 Bom. H* C. R* p. 162, 
ViUa ButUn v, Yammamma d Mad. H. C. R. 6, 

1123, On litirilif (U. 28-30 p. 34-35 ) 

remarks ‘ vgrmwd g ffwilWmgud- 

snftunn'pnS ^ g AwinvAssvsrSt i <(ii 
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Every coparcener is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
sastra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother’s womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 
If A and his sons B and C, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D. 
then the partition has to be reopened and D will get ^ ^ if < 9 
mother is given a share) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the hrst partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide n. 122 and Vispu Dh. S. 17. 3. Vasistha (17. 40-41) 

therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers (predeceased) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women.- 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declare 
ed by Qaut.”” 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. U. 122,““ Nar. 
( d&yabh&ga 44 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

1126. 17. 3; i^nti 

WftHW. < Vf. n. 122, on which the fJun. remarks ‘ ipnB 

« f<m- 

nufet 8 1 wrf vfiirs! 1 aw wjwt < vren- 

»wnnt (irewrww t 1 » 

1127. 1 28. 27; wr ftwihw ftwr 1 

Amsetw rgsa * ferwfii q. by on sn. 11.122. 

on ift. 28. 27, II. p. 307, 8r^UT>r VII. 6 p. 131, «v. *f. p. 104. 

H28. There is great divergence among commentators about Yaj. 
II. 122 8^1 nmti wfwWi «riiww» fvnrrwe- 
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acquisitions of the father made after the partition. The Mit. 
understands that the first half (of Y&j. II. 122 ) refers to a parti* 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition (kUM vibh^goUarakalam pib'U yat kiflcit arjitam tat 
sarvam vibJiaktajasyaiva) and the Mit. relies on Manu IX. 216 and 
Br. for this. The Mit takes the 2nd half of Yfij. 11.122 as referr¬ 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states tha^, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum¬ 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi¬ 
ture (e. g. payment of debts etc.) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1129. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagwan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
ffom her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Manu, the Mit., Br. and the Vlramltrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion of the three sons that had separated 
from him. In Chengama v. Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
his ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one-third by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj, II, 122 **ayavyayavikodhitat**). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
Qanpaiv.Gopalrao 21 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued in 1894 claiming one-fourth 
of all property) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could not be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and futther that the teats of Vi^u 
and Yajoavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous sons who have no prOvl^on made for them. Vide also Shivaji- 
Mo 0* Va^ntrao 33 267 for further Umftafiotis on this rule in favour 

dl the after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
broUiers. Vifivarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son (who had 
been already conceived) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit¬ 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakaliki seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. C. (II. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father’s lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Y&j. II. 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum¬ 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case tlie partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses (for payment of debts, for saihsk&ras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V. P. p. 463 for explanation of ‘ drsyad ’ etc. 
The Vyavahilra-mayukha (p. 105) follows the Sm. 0. and 
V. B. (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yftj II. 122 as refer¬ 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
MitSksari law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an aurasa son has. Under the D&yabh&ga even an axirasa 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be in no better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s share becomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The sm^tis and some of the medieval and later digests even 
enter into elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
born.fr(»a wives of classes lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Gaut 28.33-37, Baud. Dh. S. IL 2.10. Kau^. IIL «, Vaa. 17.48-SO, 
Manu IX. 149-156, Yij. B. 125, Vi?pu Dh. a 18.1-33, Nftr. 
(dSyabhagal4),Br.(aB.RS3p. 374 varses 27-29), iSahkha 
(quoted in V. R. p. 531). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX. 153 and Ysj. IL 125, Bt. (a B. E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brahmapa has sons from wives of the four classes, 
the whole prc^rty should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows:—four for the son of the wife 
of the br&hmapa caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaitya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sQdra class wife. Manu IX. 154 
(almost the same as Auusi&sana 47.21) farther provides 
that whether a btfthmana leaves sons or no sons born (of wives 
of the three twioe*bora classes) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V. P. p. 487 and the Mit. (on Y&j. !!• 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit on Yij. IL 125 the son of a brihmana. from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brihmapa by way of gift (vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the like. A verse ( attributed to Br. by Diy. IX. 22 
and y. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a iudra class wife's son of a brihmana, while 
Manu IX 155 (the son of a perron of the three higher classes 
from a sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth) is 
variously explained, the Mit. saying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property fr(Hn his father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a sudra woman who is not married to the perron pf higlier 
caste but is only a mistress. Kaut 111. 6 and B^ (quoted by 
y. R. p. 534) provide that the pS.raiam son gets i of his father's 
estate and the nearest sapipda gets the remaining two thirds. 
I^ahkha-Likhita (quoted by Medhititiii on Manu. IX155) have 
the same rule as in Manu IX 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like yijiUlnesvara (about 1100 AD.) or oven 
later ones like Mitramiinra (firat half of 17th century) in y. P. 
1 ^ 464-466 enter with sort into elaborate mcplanatlons Manu 
IX158 and YaL IL 126 and never expreMdy state that these 
verses had ceased to he aiqplioable in their days, though there 
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are a few oiber medieval Works like tiie Sm. C. U. p{>. >£88-289 
and the Madanaratna^*^ that either do not explain Uiese 
verses at all or say tiiat these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu (IX. 178,160) the son of a brahmapa 
from a iludra class wife is called saudra or p5rai(ava, while 
according to Yaj. I. 91 he is called both nis&da and p&rasava 
(vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 86-87 for nisada and para^ava). 
But he is one of the secondary sons ( gaum-puira) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17, 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain**^'verses from Saunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age {hili-varjya) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka. 


1130. 5^5 w^v t^mwwwist 

srwrfTWikw ^ svfinr: i etfljvnfwsrfirswr- 

»vfkftwT5»i ^wrf t « it fStktrer wftnf iivt s ftmsR ev- 

(folio 93a); wa 
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f# 1 p. 739. Vide also im. HT- I. 2, p. 97, p. 107 (aiw 
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1132 In Natha v, Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 the son of a brabmana from 
a sadra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. ,arc relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p. 436 *' the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer¬ 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage wtU out- 
wetgh the written text of the law.' This passage (omitting the word 
**European") is quoted by the P. C. in Atmaram v, Bajtrao 62 I. A. 139 
where It is further held that in a condict between smrti texts and commen¬ 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho¬ 
rity IS recognized. Natha v« Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bat 
Oulab V. Jivanlal 46 Bom. 871, In both cases the parties came from 

( Cot$Hnue4 opt the tpexi page) 
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An illegitimate eon has in certain oiroumstauces rights of 
partition in the property of bis putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son a concubine who is a dZsi (i. e. who is in 
exclusive and continuous keeping) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dSai. The first is called dasiputra^'^ and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharmas&stra works. 


(Conitnued from the last page) 

Gttjerat where the Vyavaharamayukha is of paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is said about the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brihmana and a sudra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of anulotna marriages by Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of Vijnanesvara and the remarks of Nilakantha 
that annloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary sons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
dehnedbyYaj.il. 128 himself and the Mit. as the son o( a wife of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Gulab v. Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v. Jamnadas, 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
••From this gloss of the Mitak^ra from which Nilakantha expressed no¬ 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriya or a vaishya and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
'should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which arc inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dasipatra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailu^ in the Aitareya 

and S^khiyana Brahmanas. f T W i ri f i ^ni«vnmfrin^ 

IT^fififtr»imr wr 
XII. 3; imrvl % wrnKit wmm k swt 

^ Vl* 8- l* Vide note 925 for ^udripntra in 

the Tindya Br. 14. 6. 6. 

1134. Yaj. II. 290 appears to distiogaish between a dasi in general and 
one who is ovamdifM (in the exclusive and continuous keeping of a man) 

I ynffrevt 

For tbe com. of tb* BQt. vide o. 1593 twtow. 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the d&slputra dt -a 
person belonging to the twice<born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Gaut. 28. 37 provides that even the son of a_ bifthmapa 
who is issuelesB from a sudra woman (a concubine) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. By. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a iiQdra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dUsi Manu IX. 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dftsi is Yaj. IL 133-134 which verses are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha”* with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a sudra on a woman (of the same 
caste) not married to him ” and which may be rendered thus 
*‘ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a 
share at the choice (of his father). But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share ”. This passage and the comments of the Mit., the V, 
Mayhkha, the Dayabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here:—(1) the illegi¬ 
timate son of a sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, ‘23 Mad. 16 ); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased ^udra 


1135. 28. 37; 

maiiwe n g, styvl’RsT; • q- by 

qrrvnv ix. 28 p. hi, p. 430. 

1136. stj l ennfienwemai el um e ete t 1 enw- 

eiwfd *1^ I ^ unrcEwdurPtent 1 gWi yfty nl 

vmii • •v. pp. 103-104; snr w 

^ inciril fUT qv i , 

quotes a prose test of Brhaspati to the same effect * vsng * 

4 I H W W I tmnni wiaiml ^ i lA. 

In tlahi V, Oovind 1 Bom. 97 at p. 113 and in other cases the word 
‘ sparlqTtiyam' in the V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
' an unmarried woman', when it really means * a woman not married (to the 
fcdra)*. 
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KedoMes * copaKseuw along with the legitimate eons and th# 
former is entitled to seek partition (4 Bom. 37 P. B.); (3) on a 
^tition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
^onld have taken if he were a legitimate son i« e, if 
there he one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the o<q)aroenary (L. R. 17. L A. 128); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
^e ^dra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate; 

(6) as the text of Ysj. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main¬ 
tenance (32 Bom. 562); (7) if the sudra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137^ The decisions establish that dasi is not to be taken in the strict 
literal sense (a female slave), bnt means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the iUegi* 
Umate son of a £idra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adnlteroos or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the Illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v. Govind l Bom. 97 at 
p. 110, Sadfw o. Baiza 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p. 44. Vithabai v. Pandu 
23 Bom. L. R. 595, Soundararajan v, Arunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B.) 
pp. 152--159, Tukaram v, Dinkar 33 Bom, L. R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterons interconrse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306»34Mad, 68, 47 Bom. L. •R. 5 F. B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal. 194), held that dist meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no daatputra 
stfktly so called. Bat in Rajaninath v, NiUti 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.) the 
former Calcotta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court's 
interpretation of disipntra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya* 
bhiga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Catcntta 
CUM HIM Rg<gwrin « 

mpt iqp • vr* (ugix. 179) i wtlhift!» ngif vimmi > 

WMIA* (vr. n. 133>34). Th« Diy. pMU«^ it quoted on pp. 6S0«ad 7a3 
«»f 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

1138. awt WH g y w w atwwr < n i mn BAgf- 

I... > iP NftBin nwmww i g g fwftgiftjft yq* 
g|imf<gi^<pnAriwr.X pp. 487-488.onirf. II. 138 (Tri. aditioal 
^iK^'UMirimrofwaM^aaprMaed byfffqlkio aproMai^ioriMi acnwdiaf 

in^rioiaie aoa mccefeda, wbeo tbuo it no lofltlauUo wn. 
gMfnflnon W 8r6st>|friB4aoa, to the wbde estate iritb fite kin,** ^ernitiloii: 
ifwsefwws eiw nwi wm fiefierw ^ 
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son eaniK>t demand a partition of the joint famUy prcverty 
thCHigh he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the fiunlljr 
provided the father left no separate estate (L. R. 581. A. 4&Z y. 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the br&hin49a 
caste as his esoloslye mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a d&slpntra (but aoc. ancient works a oandfila) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi¬ 
timate son. Vide liamchandra v. Hatvimnaik 37 Bcsn. L. B. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 583. Further rules about the inheri¬ 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s son will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
( ride note 1077 above); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus¬ 
band himself separates his sons during bis lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Ttj IL 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridhana property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is strldhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son (as stated in Y&j. H 148). The Mit on T&j. IL 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own will The Madana- 
ratna explains that the meaningis simply this that the 


1139. *nvfvr m i 

nvft «fibrr. on vt- n. 52. 

IMO. swv wwimW gwnws rq|- 

yvtvft I Red! wSt i agwvw (m». 

folio 91 b). It i« cartou that the ny e tw ascribes w t emr6 > l t RfitM 
this sStra is W- tK, II- 6-14.16; vide above p. 451 ^ H, o( Pb-; 
vdi II. pp. 429 aad 516 for quotation Irom ip. and p. 536 for a verse Imp 
Thl. Br. quoted la Mit. on qf. 11. 52 about husband.and wife oajoyiqs 
togefoer ia haavea the rewaidt of nligious acts, atw w iawit^u w ^ 

f rt k w wst ftftfo vmc i fik g lafkwiawq^ « 

mi* 9. 441-442. It U worthy (ftf HoU that tho mr, 510 
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father when separating from the sons should take fw each of 
his wives a share equal to that of each son, but It is not meant 
that the husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to hb wives, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be opposed to the dictum “there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P. (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting thb view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Y&j. b not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
hb wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Vbvarupa (on Yaj, U. 119 of Tri. edition) anticipates modern 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with hb own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with hb sons. 
Becently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XVUl of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the DsyabhSga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
any other school dies living separate property, hb widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the D&yabb&ga dies having 
an interest in joint family property hb widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
Thb last provbion brings the law of the Mit&k^ar& into line 
with that of the Diyabhfiga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


(Continued from the laet Page ) 

xotoKB fhA to 4^. it 

knrthmp $ay» that the wife's owaertWip in the husband's property is only 
technical and not real and that whon the husband dies and his ownership 
in joint fttmUy estate lapses hei^ technical ownership comes to an end 
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male ooparoeners aloae taking by survivorship joint family 
property.^'** 

The mother (or'step-mother) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father's death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary property.^”'* But she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as In the case of the wife. Vide YSj. II. 123, VIsnu 
Dh. S, 18.34 and N&r. (dayabhsga, 12). The Mit. (on Yij. 
II. 135) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words “ equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., VIsnu, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on tliat view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sons when the ances¬ 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of vidhivairupya 
according to the conclusion established in the PurvamlmSmsS, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum¬ 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter¬ 
pretation . The Sm. C. (II p 268) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna ( by name). Several works like the Vyava- 
harasara(p. 225) and the VivSdacandra (p. 67)““ hold the 


1141. Vide Saradamhal V. S, Subbarama I, L,.K, (V9^2) Mad. 630 ; 
Jodu Rosamma v. Jodu Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIII of 1937 on the status of widows. 

H4ia. wnvvfvvm wn mwTil < anwir 

268. Thiartext and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 

1142. wh 
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V}de^BahIer'a note,in S. B. E. vol. 14 p, 231 on the eontnalon'about 
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view that no woman (whether wife or mother) should g^t a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth aa is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words of Baudhft- 
yana “ there is a Vedic text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share", which refers to a passage in the Tai S. VI- 
5 . 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri¬ 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man". Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo ol 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand panas, according to Vyasa,”** which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. (II. p. 281) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 papas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay’^** and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Bayabhaga seems to have^^** held 
that a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a share when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Sriiti'iti Hemangini v. Kpdamalh 
L. B. 16 I A. p. 115 at p, 117). 


1143. gnrs fll% W I q by M* 

p. 281, ww. p. 430, on vt. H. 119. 

1144, Vide Dttlar Koeri v. Dwarkanath 32 Cat. 234, Damodardas v. 
Vttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, Hoshanna v. 
Dtvantta 48 Bom. 468 for coses of a share allotted to the mother or step¬ 
mother. But see Suhramaniam v, Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
sons Is not enforced in the Madras IHwdldency. Vide Nanuram v. Radhtr* 
hoi I. L. R. (1942) Nag. p. 24 where it was held that the mother gets only 
maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
sons httt no partition by metes and botfods. 

uf3. filnwTdi ipnnitifk gy^ti 

Wf I gwmit HI. p, 67 , 
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If a person bad several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers (i. e. 
palnibfdlga, or which is practically the same thing, mStfbhSga 
was recommended), though the generally recognised rule for¬ 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of eons 
i. e. putrubMga (ignoring the fact of their being born from '*** 
diffisrent mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and VySsa^^^’ lay down that if there be many sons sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on”^* the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son's sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says^'*’ "the childless wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled to a share equal (to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equal to the 
mother”. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, while the High Courts 


1146. SI nfr-28. 15 

1147. ^ 
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M ff.} both are quoted by^tvmnni 12, qri ni III. p 505^ nj. 
p. 102, X- P. 475 (ff. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayan 48 I A. 539 for a case from 
the Madnra District in the Madras Presidency, where a custom among the 
oheWs of allowing a partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that she Is entitled to a shard even 
in this last case 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. 8. IL 6.14.1, Vas. 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 43-46, Kaut. UI. 5 
speak of various grounds of exclusion from partition (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica¬ 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different &9rama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or aemnyam ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes- 
Jaimini^**^ (VL 1. 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni- 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers DevSpi and Santanu (vide 


1150. Vide VUhal v Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand- 
sons), Kanhaiya Lai v. Gaura 47 All, 127 (partition between grandsons), 
Babuna V. Jagat Narain 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother’s son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ),Jamna‘ 
bai V. Vasudsv 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and his son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandeshwar 4 Pat. L. J, 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother wonld be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter’s son). In view of the fact that Vyisa declares the grand¬ 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a shares 

HM. i A 
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H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 109 ) ag narrated in the Bfhad-devatft^^** 
states that the elder brother Devftpi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the MahUbharata that Dhrta- 
rs^tra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu^***. The 
Mit, (on Yaj. II. 135 ) energetically combats the view put for¬ 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two smrti passages“ all dravya (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it <or spend it) on pur¬ 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ”. 
Kat. (852) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts (apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the sastras will be possible, nor can one accom¬ 
plish two of the jmru0rlhas^^^ viz. artha and kdma (as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. L 115) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a bhUm (a cock or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini HL 4. 20-24 
that the Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person” is merely purusartha and not'kratvartha’. AparSrka 
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1136. Vide H of Db. voh U. pp. 9-9 for the purafirthas. 
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also holds the same view“®^ and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma (acts of charity such as 
construction of wells, temples &o.). Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL 
pp, 844-45 for i§ia and pUrUt. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yftj. 11.140 and Nftr. {d&yabhSga, 
21-22). Manu IX. 201 provides*'** “impotent persons, outcasts 
( patUa ), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or sense ) are 

1137. ^ smraruwni i ^ 

Hfili %«r wwuf i 3T»v*tr 5 1 

p. 743. 
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gbrriwar: h q. by grama v. 11 p. 102 (which explains as 
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(gra. 21-22). *s variously explained; ft. f. p. 489 ‘ |aaj ftaft ^ifiaft 

aKuni^ ' g; gl a a^NtatgasTugrawa--», ‘ ftgiat are arm an ftat ’ 

4<w<ftftw i 4 i p- 364. In aivg, the ftiar., grama, wavr^, grama and wr. n. 
read whiaiftaP (which means 'one guilty of mruraws’). Vide ng. XI. 39-66 
and ftagalga chap. 37 for long lists of Taaraws such as iffta, qragrl, 
arnraaaiwn &C. Thetfgftw.n.p -270 reads amrftat! and explains sra’n fta i! 
sraanira: — emrftaaa ngran^amfaftsrpara’ and quotes ?ijf^rt%agg in 
support ‘anaqr ft w r a ftaaftvgigefrft ftalsit»which is read as araur fi ta t v by 
the graaia v. 3. p. 100 . and aravpl p. 720. The ngaw and nr. ngar p. 163 
read siaarfta in artg, while arcana read araarftta and explained it as * nar- 
aurft^ftw ai*all<ty a e ta a l ^ (vide grama). The ngmm gave 

this very explanation for stqarfthr- The ft. a- reads arqqiftpr (p. 489) and 
gives the same explanaiioa of it as the The p. 163 says 

it is better to explain annirf^ (derived from inWT meaning ‘ sea voyage *) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of given by the 

on the ground that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that means 

* one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like \ Constantly engaging In sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vfrfe Q ’ quoted 

by W}g«wr, which verse is quoted as from mftrvgVfW by t*<nn9 vol. III. 2 
p. 667. is wrong about high treason, ifimt (20.1-4) declares that 

one shonld desert even one’s father who Is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean Vessel is brought by a slave or servant from 
a dust heap and is filled with, water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel is struck with the foot and emptied Vritb the words' ' I makl^ 
•0 and 80 one who will get no water from me.< 
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entitled to no eliare”. Yaj, 11.140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share. It will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala; Nar. (dayabhaga 21-22) 
says ' one hostile to his father, an outcast ( patita ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea (from India)— 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share; 
how can a ksetraja (a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and severe 
diseases (like leprosy), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame—these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a shareThese verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nar. 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte¬ 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance (Disabi¬ 
lities Removal) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. Tlie Act { XII of 1928) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the DSyabhftga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act. Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the Mit&ksara school from claim¬ 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the Dayabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci¬ 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX. 201 
and 203) and Yaj. (II. 140,141) declare that they are ammia or 
niroAiiaka ( not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate), but 
nlust be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those who are liable to give it, they would incur sin (as 
Malm IX. 202 expressly says) and that the sons of disqualified 
persons take a share, if they are themselves free from defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a oopar« 
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cener of A (though not entitled to a share or to claim partition ) 
80 that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in AmirthammcU v. V(UUmayil I. L. R. (1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B.), 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
memlwr B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a .^bare) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the Sarasvativil&sa 
(explained on pp. 817 and 828-830) which is quoted below”*’. 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike,a8 stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 140”*®. A few remarks will 
be made on patita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patita as the word was technically understoocf. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on pdtakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining”*’ 


1159. fihvhpvt qnrrfuqiRT! ftvwinfvi 

IT. ft. P* 364. The S. V. does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
(in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that there are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circum. 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 

1160. qi l« ) g r> ^ g 3wr«t 

|gwiwn'e i « 4 «ftm. on VT. n. 140. 

uvhp: snv: sings unut < simi N uw fi l aiqffpi uve • vN i r w tOf^ 

OT q wt f«vinv qiAwt fus gut ^ vnAt » Bnm vi. ar. 

The meaning of this Hgveda verse is doubtful. The Kir, distinguishes 
between w gl f nr i and ^rerfserr. For the various meanings of |g|erf vide H. of 
Db. vol, 11. p. 131 ». 290 and p. 148 it. 334. In the Kir. m probably 
means foetus's as It doea in Gant. XXI* 9 ^ sg gft 

Vas 20.23 (fugif uigr^gnnmft uuwfiirrt ur 

•tq^ears to give two senses b * veffr t (killer of bribmaoa or killer of n 
foetne uben its sea is not known % 
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Bg. X 5.6 “ the wise made seven boundaries (restrictions) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI. 27 enumerates the seven sins as “ theft, violat¬ 
ing the bed (of the guru ), murder of a br&hmana, murder of a 
bhrupa, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter ”. In the Tai. 8. H. 5.1. L, Sat. Br. XUI. 
3.1.1. and other BrShmana texts, the murder of a br&hmapa 
seems, to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins (vide 
H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 147 and n. 333). In the C!handogya”« 
Up. V. 10.9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a br&hmana and one who associates with them. 
Qaut. (XXL 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmapa, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru (elder or teacher) or with women who are 
the sapindas of his father or mother, a thief (who steals a 
br&hmana’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a patita (son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not patUa are palitas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a patita for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (1. 7. 21. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins {pataniya ). Vas. (L 19-^21) 
states that there are five grave sins ( mahapStakas) viz. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brahmana, 
robbing a br&hmana of gold and contact with a patita by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of pataniya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmana of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per¬ 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a sQdra woman. Manu XI. 
54, Y&j. IIL 227 and Visnu Dh. 8. 35.1 enumerate the five well- 


1162 . wrtt (ktvm iff ^ wwro 

v. lO. 9; ff. IV. 3. 22 mentions as great 
sinners the thlei and the uwgi. Though some later smrtis employ the word 
It is always restricted by the commentators (e. g. Mit. on Yaj, III. 
227) to the thtft of brahmana*8 gold. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p, 580 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one’s father who is patita or a regicide 
• bnt never his mother even though she be patita^ Vide 
37.1-3. ‘w ?vr«nj I mwtj i qfttm i ipswi- 

^ 4 » w e w in»«» 
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known mah&p&takas, vis. murder of a br&hma^a, drinking of 
iiguor» theft, incest and continuous association for a 'year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the assooiater guilty of the same sin (Y&j. in. 261)- 
Samarga or aathyoga (contact or association) was of various 
kinds. Manu XL 180 ( = Santi 165.37 »= Baud. Dh. S. 11.1. 88*= 
Vas. 1.22) states that a person who associates with a paiita 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the "Veda or by entering into^^“ a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaspati^^** (quoted by Mit&ksara 
on Y&j. in. 261) states that association ( safikara ) with a patita 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri¬ 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
thw Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala^^^ declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation (with 
a sinner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating (in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita ; there was one additional cause 
viz. a woman became po/tto by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself (Gaut. 21. 9, Ysj. ILL 297 and 
Saunaka ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

1163. qnfir qfiiihT 

ww q«t • 33.3-5. vnnmfinfbilr 

f*WT. on nt- m. 26i, 

1164. vvnf 

^ w • wror wyr*. vNft *1on vr- 

ni. 261 (printed text reads dvnrvr for trarnr, but this seems to be wrong if 
we look at the explanation), p. 1086, t. p. 387 (both ascribe 

lf<). These verses are aicribed to in P. 99. 

*ik vnrt <m«vf4 tsw qfifiW yi 

q. by fJttrt- oa Vf. III. 261, anitrfc p- 1037. 

1166. qisitf I gqqqq 

qwftfll i flttn. on vi. in. 26l. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are patUa 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
oast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
house) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses (YSj. IIL 296). Vide H. of Dh. vol. J1 pp. 571-573. 

How far unohastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
upap&taka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was cayidrayava or govrata ( Manu XI. 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a person of low caste, the woman 
became patita and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition { as a wife or mother) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the prSya^cittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called ghatasphopi prescribed for excommuni¬ 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XL 182-184, Yaj. HI. 294- 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prSyascitta 
(penance), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with ( vyamharya ), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XI. 186-187, Yaj. HI. 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, Gaut. 20-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Dh. S. L 9. 24. 24-25 
and 1.10. 20.1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a irotriya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bhruva certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a iwrson can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. In the Nirnaya- 
sindhu (HI UttarSrdha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmasindhu 
(in Uttar&rdha pp. 453-54) the rite of ghataspho^ for a patita 
and the rite for taking him back are cCncisely described. 

The sm^is state that when a man knowingly conunitted a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 

H67. i »nviiT- 

l w. vt, l. 9. 24. 24-23. 

1168. Vide Appendix. 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with (Ti}. IQ. 226 X In the case of the pcUUa, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis (Y&j. U. 140, Vi^nu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Eaut. HI. 5) But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. (13. 51-53 states “ the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another (person as his wife); 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
patita father) along with her Y&j. QL 261 also says that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father) in her father's house. Visvarupa (on Ysj. HI. 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from H&rlta to the following effect: the.daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ‘ I do not belong to 
hbn ( my patita father) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then she 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc.) or in one’s (the 
bridegroom’s) bouse. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that bis caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient Hindu Law. 

1169. iw whwis mnfTftof. i h g wnibwv Itir wwm- 

fbvWTi I 15. 34-36. On II. 140 the wf. vr. 681 explains; trm 

1170. uedlivigwva f^t i«t ft itnrtWliwnftw;- 

I 13. 31-53; w»vt • vc. m. 26i; uut 

w frthi: I qRu i w a Rqe ii *i i w«g iti <n i1 giftel imr: erawr- 

’mtt x wj bk qi a ffii i on vr. ni. 

257. The on the same verse of ar. quotes this passage (with slight 
variatiotis) as from 

1171. Vide Khunni Lai o. Gohind L R. 38 I. A. p. 87 where A and 
B, being father and eon gnd forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, It was held that A did not forfeit bis Interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect pf the conversion was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
properly immediately vested In A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a gl^Cat hardship 
and should be removed from the statute hock. In England the Blasphemy 
Act ^ 1098 is still in force. 
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All the smrtis B&y that those who are deprived of their 
rights to partition on aoconnt of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as long as they are alive (Gaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 
Vianu Dh. S. 15. 33, Manu IX. 202, Yaj. H. 140 etc.). If the 
disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
Bonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Y&j. U. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family ; but the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
aurasa son or k^etruja son^’^" who is free from the defects 
mentioned above (such as impotence) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis¬ 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 203. 
Yaj. IL 141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. H. 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sons. 
Many of the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patita and his son (vide Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 46, Kaut. III. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ). Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labouring under the defects mentioned above. But 
if after partition”’^ the defect which disqualified a member be 


1171 a. in sOwv Iraar; 5^-. i 

\ ^ \ ' 4^ i PfTTT. on lyr. II. 141. In former ages a son was 

possible in the case of an impotent person. The 3i^bTT«r also (III. 5) 
states wfif Hivfsf »n«t tr^«inui«oiqe«?iii> e fil t wai h i iNt w 

gli nrfit ' ». mi ix. 203 


allows even impotent persons to marry^ though he appears to have disapprov¬ 
ed of it. A is indicated, acc to by the following signs: 

vw i^t I Ilf «?r»*it?ngw»vt ifN: w v*wi% * vmvr. 

q. by V. 8. p. 102. (ffiiwvhr 9-10) states the signs of a potent 

man and In verses 11-13 speaks of 14 kinds of impotent persons. The 
in IS declares that the means of judging about impotence are 
women, froth of urine and the sinking of the fmces in water 
fiWt Rg f P < * r « f^ ^)» The close agreement between Kaa|. and 

Kit. may be noted. 


1172. w flhnifi- 

gih im-. wfwfvte»n»r- 

vnftNrqV < r »nn * vit<wm • ftsi. on ho. vide Deo Kishen v. Budh 

PfttkMh 5 All. 509 (F. B.) and Abifakh v. Bhekki 22 Cal. 8<54 for cases 
respeofively of insanity at the time of inheritance barring enccession and 
attperveoiog insanity not divesting a person. 
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removed by medical treatment or the like then the disqualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the smrtis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Ap. Dh.'*” S. II. 6,14.15 says tliat if even the 
eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share (by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28. 38 and 
Manu IX. 214. 

Gaut. 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.37 provide*'^* that the sons 
of pratUoma unions ( L e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class) are to be dealt with like the sons of a br&hmapa from a 
sudra woman i. e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their fether, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Kit. 

(862-864) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a aagatra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtein ancestral 
wealth; but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the same caste as 
the husband (but of a lower caste) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 

1173. - ir*eTPt sfl t u T g v fk wwurt i anv. u.ii. 

6.14.15; 28. 38. 

1174. 28. 43 ; sfi l wlM l g I 

15.37; aH i nh< i ge» 44 w e t s uw g wwk i m kg 

wrffk«vgr fk®«w ^ » 

niktftempi VI awi: *i i wwwiqewv'd wgvtgfWsv « 

g(kek eq i vgem sertwi- (862-864) q. by giwm v. 14 
p. 103, ft. X- p. 491. ft. ft|. pp. 133-134, WqjW pp. 163-164. The word 
aW S »img s Is interpreted in two ways; (1) If a brihmana married a 
kratriya girl first and then manried a brihmana girl, both women became 
eus^kVT Ces the procedure was agaldst Manu III. 12). The son of the ksa* 
triya woman in each a case did not take the wealth of his fkther but only 
the son of the other woman took it. The other Interpretation (given by 
the snn i m i Hge i) is based upon the doctrine of nftlgtl, for which vide H. of 
Dh.vol. n. pp. 346-549 and Mann, HI, 172. The son of a younger rister 
marripd before her eider sistct and of the latter married after a yonnger one 
were both excluded from Inheritance to their father^ Kit. (862) is quoted in 
HatHa V, Chotalai 33 Bom. 1 at p. 8« 
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united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate; but the approved view is that he should be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut. 111.5 (quoted below in n. 1181), Visuu Dh, S.18. 
35 and 15. 31 and simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX. 118, Y&j. n. 124 and Kst. ( 858 ) i”® state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explains”’* that this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister (for in 
that case if there are hve brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word *' one fourth ” is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana> 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX. 118 and since 
Manu declaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. informs us that its explanation was 
the same as that of Asah&ya and Medh&tithi and that BhSruci 
gave another explanation (vis. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


1173. wipif um t g wvi uwc 

errsn. q. by Ttv»nn in. 35 p. 69 . atgfiNr. n. p. 268. ft. v. 

p. 494. Tbit text it cited in S 3 Mad. 84 at p. 97 . 

1174. fft 

gWgftft "iwrtW srft • qflwn * ’ 

vftmt fg tt ftw s frwtft t film, on tn. 

II. 124. 
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marriage and not to a definite share). The Dnyabh&ga held the 
opinion”” that if ancestral wealth was small, the provision for 
the marriage of the unmarried daughter should be made by 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then she 
should get only as much as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. C., V. R, p. 494, V. 0. p. 134 follow the view of BharucL 
while the V. M, (p. 106 ), Madanaratna and V. P. (p. 456 ff) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala”’* (wealth necessary for marriage should be 
' given to unmarried daughters from the paternal estate), Sahkha 
(when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana) and Visnu Dh. S. 15. 31. In modern times the 
Courts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi¬ 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals’^”. In Bhogavati Shukwl v. Ram JatanAb All. 397 it 
was held (at p. 299) that “ quarter share ” in the text means 
as much money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and .all the property 
was worth Rs. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
justifiable. 


1177. 5%; vs’vnwaufw I vui irg: 

ifftnnn ni. 36 ,39 pp. 69-7o. The ^nnrvi p. i7i says; tr< 

1178. Waxwi ^ ^ I aiaiuBw ^ uAwr jxvir* 

^q. by fgfihu. n, p. 268, nw. f3». p. 451, q^T. Ut, HI. p. 310; 
iWqsim vfM w t q. by 11. 

p. 209, ft. t. p. 495, qvi< WT. HI. p. 511 i wftuiavi^ sVin I 

15. 31. 

1179. Vida SMbbboyya v, Anant 53 Mad, 84, where A had a son 9 by 
one wife and a son SI and three daughters Dl, D2, and D3 by another wife 
and S sued A and St for partition and Dl was married aftjsy the institution 
of the suit, one^tbird of the marriage expense^ of Dl were deducted from 
the one-third share of SI and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of D2 and D3 (which were yet to be incurred) his share (one-third) was 
(^larged with one>tbird ospanses of marriage, bub it was held that he was 
aot liable for the marriage expenses of the daughter of bis brother SI. 
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Mode of partition and allotment of shares. 

Before allottiug shares provisioa must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts””", 
for the personal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VUI. 166 (as to 
family debts), Yft]. II, 117, Nar. ( diyabhaga 32 ) and Kat. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43 
(for the various legal necessities^^®). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the samskaras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kautilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters”®. Yaj. II. 124, Nar. ( dSyabhaga 33 ), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21) lay down that the santskUrns 
(upanayana, marriage &c.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 


1179a. ftHW; i HI. 5 ; nr»>^fSVT^ 

I enrvi. 850 q by H- P- 273. f5r. p. 446 (reads 

forifot)* The verse is quoted in Ponappa v Pappuvayyangar 4 Mad* 
1 (F. B.) at p. 49. 

1180. VTI fic i qiqs c w g ti 

^ ^ I joit: « ^nwn. 

542-543 q. by 341^ P. 647, II. PP. 174-175, R K- p. 56. flut: 

means n^nn. 

1181. nqi P i em i aw- 

ftm in. 5: tigeumsyn - 

qpfmi ff. q. by II. p. 269 WH). R T. p. 492; 

fff urn?! i vifnmH ’totRR * 

ff. q. by sv.nrg^p. 106, attributed to nrrai by 9(qtl%p. 731, q^t. ur HI* 508, 
*q. q. p. 454 (all these read ^ ^ or #4e»rV: 

ingvit 'a Rnf 

I R»9«;q on qr. H- 128 (Tri. ed.); 34#(frmR 
mgdit ftqirmneNwf gpqr qsarilNni! fwi5: < wg. m. p. 648. 

1182. This rule, according to Yaj. II. 124, was restricted to brothers 
only and was not to be extended. If, for example, there is a joint family 
consisting of several cousins with their sons and the marriages of some of 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the expense of the joint family, then 
when a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ramlinga v, Narayan L. R. 49 1. A, 
168. In Jairttm v, Nathm 31 Bom. 54, it was held that in a partition suit 

(Continntd on tht next page) 
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It has already been seen that a father could during his life 
time separate bis sons from himself and also among them- 
Wlves"'*^ and that he could assign shares of property to his 
sons. This power of the father is indicated even In the Tai. 
S. JIL 1. 9. 4 (quoted above in note 1055 ) which refers to the 
story of Mahu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6.14.11 that, as this Vedic text 
(Tal S.) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must ha''''e 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest eon is 
forbidden by the sastras and that when the Tai. S. II. 5. 2. 7 
states that “ they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger share of) 
the wealth ” that is not a rule, but a mere antimda (a statement 
of fact) and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of the rule of the Sastras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu¬ 
tion, as stated in Jai. X. 3. 53 ( saniath sySd-airutitvat) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Yaj. II. 265. 
From the TaL S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. II. 6. 


( Continued frotn the last page ) 

between father and sons, a minor son Is entitled to have provision made for 
his thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro-* 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Sundrahai v. Shiv Namyan 
32 Bora» 81 it was held that marriage is one of the samskaras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad« 556 the same principle was established. 
Butin VeHkatarayudu v, Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in Pran- 
jivan V. Motiram 29 Bom. L. R. 1412 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom. 54 must be regarded as overruled by the 
P. C. decision in L, R. 49 1. A, 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
ah unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for his marriage 
in a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers Itke 
Kau^ilya, Narada, Br.. Viivarupa, Madanaparijata (p, 648) and that the 
Privy Council in 49 1. A, 168 was dealing with the provisfon for marriages 
of the children of coparceners and not of broibers. 

llS2a. It has been held in Bkallu Suhhatami v. Bkaltu Ch'enek^ra<^ 
(1945) 1 M. I,. p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate hla gtandsoof aoipng thfittselves and that It is only the 
father who has this power« 
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14. 7 clearly*^*’ states that in some countries gold or black 
corn or black produce of the earth is the.( special) shctfe of the 
eldest. Almost all the sQtras and smirtie prescribe the rule of 
equal division among the sons of wives of the same class as the 
father (vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1,'Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 2-3, 
ManuIX156, Yaj. II. llT.Visnu Dh. 8. 18. 36, Kaut. IIL 5., 
Br. S. B. E. 33 p, 371 v. 10, KRt. 838 )._ Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhdra ). Eaut. says “ the father in a partition during his 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause(such as blindness etc.).” Kat. 843 says the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally (such as Yaj. II. 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15 ) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. NEr. (dayabhaga 
15)1185 gays: “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them (and cannot be 
set aside), whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest; for the father is the lord of all ”. 
To the same effect is Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement (made by the father) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages were 
either held to apply to former ages (V. Mayukha p. 99 says so) 
or to the self-acquired property of the father (Mit. on Y&j. 
n. 114) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanap&rijata p. 646 ). N&r. ( dSyabhaga 16) himselt denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he pleases 


1183. ... t 

niw: I — ^ 

I awiik T* I aunft Piww i q - 

uftfSmij'vieRqi vur wf i ... 

I WPJ. u. u. 6. 14. 1, 6-7,10-13. 

1154. Piet ^ I w i i w i 

3 p. 161: sBeftwi*! g ftwt ^ i fewbrtet 

« SJfWTT. 543 q. by I. 84 (p. 56), J». p. 439. 

1185. g iiuuff ^ i iNt w ^ ftur 

i5); um» ftwi W i it^ k giwdhn 

«ff. q. by mvnS p. 717,n. p. aei. tq^. fk. p. 4i3, 
d. % p. 468 (aecribesto wng, ff. and qi.). The eq^.wfqr (p. 99),w7s 
‘ wutf t-d ^... ef»—^ >« 
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when he is suffering from diseases, is angry (with a son or 
sons), or is engrossed in pleasures or pursues paths opposed to 
stftstras. 

The eldest son h^s receired special treatment in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above). That treatment took 
various forms. Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate. Ap. IL 6.14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, Nftr. 
(dSyabhaga 5) refer to this view. Manu (IX105-107) allows ♦^he 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate, 

Another mode of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai, S. H. 2. 2. 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ip. Dh, S, II. 6.14.1 and Baud. 
Dh. S. n. 2. 2-5in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the best of a group of ten cattle, Br, 

( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 8) is to the same effect. Eaut. III. 6 
points out that according to Usanas among the sons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brihmanas, horses among ksatriyeis, cows among 
vai^as and sheep among sudras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an additional share of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting precious stones, since he releases his 
father from fetters (of Hell; by offering sr&ddha. Eaut. him¬ 
self holds that the eldest should get the vehicle and ornaments 
of his father (after the latter’s death); the middle-most his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his 
meals; and the youngest ^ould get black grain (like sesame), 


1186. Compare the Vedic passages about the three debts owed to gods, 
ancestors aad sages quoted in H. of Dh, vol, II. pp. 270 (t». 621), 425 
(b. 1008), 360 (b, 1302), 

^ gjfkj I wwR: i n't vr ew- 

I w. n. 2.2-5. fJrw- 

wnrsffa U exptaUed as by n. p. 260 and Sll^. also 

(n. 6. H. 1 ) emidoysthe WoMsqqnf^-^ dlqAren (having aatiiScd the 
eldest by giving him an cseellest article of wea)tb). |^. y. p. 467 explain# 
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ixon, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. H&rlta**^ says: 
'* at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most precious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddhSra (lit. what is 
first taken out) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddbaret There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Qaut. 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this (i. e. one-fortieth part) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this (one-eightieth of the whole ). Manu IX. 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, Nar. 
(dayabhiga 13), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter*^®’ making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhagal2), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33p.370 verse 5) provide”’® 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sahkha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son. 

1188. «wf ^ ’sf w 

I i yiw q by ft. r. 

p. 471. Vide Damodardas v. Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. aiwiftwig^r^^ {bit ftg- 

«*.«ff. q- by n. 42 p, 42 . ft. %. p. 480, ii. p. 266 , 

TO. wi. in. p. 490. quotes first half as (p. 218). 

1190. a ftm q. by e t iqnw ii. 35 p. 36, 

II. p. 261, niq. ift. p. 414, tm. q p. 444, ft. X- p. 465. 

1191. 5^ I q. by ft. tt. 

pp. 463, II. 59 pp 47-48, siTOtR p- 717 (attributes to ). The 

tpronr does not take the word qwijST as a vgtfrft but explains it as meaning 

H '''**‘*® explains it as 

^.j 5 . p. 466 says ‘ qwpi: f nnf i wTOnttsg w uft- 

twin • q fti w w • 

^ I 4 iqw f>KS^iHu i ni^u i H ii4 • >. The vruTOn seems to be that of the 

The HfTOW (folio 91 b) refers to qTftwRr's explanation ( qm* 
). The «q. n. p. 444 criticizes fironi. 

7» 
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In course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. K&t. (838)”” states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just (or legal) division. Br. (S. B. E. 33”” p. 370 
verse % ) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father's desire. 

According to Manu IX. 125,*^” if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the Subrahmanya”” texts the invoca* 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
be has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later.) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though born first would be postponed. 
Devala*^”“ quoted in V. R. p. 477 and V. C. p. 128 says the 


1192. wwri ipvwT# 

« efRVr. 838 q. by n. p 260, (folio 91 b), «q. Ufjir 

p. 98, nr, n. p. 448 which last remarks ‘ rrqtTVTe qa e i t Wiqeqw^ rty WW 

fi ff n aifwt w awrfiffit vifhiif i ... aw 

ei ^ ffit wutfinft vr 3f#r i» 

1193. oniiqd fihmpiT; w*»h®g; I f^- 

«iq. q. by iv. p. 93 which adds ‘ W r fiqsiuemfl r r l (rqpriw- 

vif^ ftuiewf fW’Ss I» 

1194. wunut i guryil wwhiI d^gai 

UHT * UQ. IX. 123; the f^. p, 128 after quoting this verse remarks ‘ (hr 
eMwriftj untf® Ifrqd: » and 

p, 251 says‘(re«i5Bi8rvtfe%iwqe9^w»5rBfvtqwTamwi^^ ». 

1195. For Sobrahmaaya iovocatioii. vide H. of Dh. vol If pp. 1144*45 
and note 2550 as to how tho names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included in that invocation* 

1195a. ijftiwnh I gw WWW >mi» 

• w*ei*r$ q. by f%. X. 477, i^. f%. 

p. 128, m. 251. The on ft e q i irfm 18. 37 correctly 

points ont that the word «qr imrt «t4f are quoted bf 

Srldbara (in his comment on the uumr). 
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same as Mami IX, 125. Manu IX. 123 and Gaut. 28.16 appear 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the ) 
BhSgavata Pur&na m. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Yedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX 126, has no bearing here (but only 
in medical matters). The Nirnayasindhu (111 Purvardhap. 251) 
makes a reference to the BhEgavata. 


Gieneral feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with niyoga,^^^^ or the sacrifice of the cow called 
Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medh&tithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on niyoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedio texts committed to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu (1. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yugas. But 
Medhatithi’*’’ does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yugas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj. 


1196. For niyoga videH. of Dh. vol. II pp. 599-607. The aon* 
bandhyi (or aaubandbysi, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Vdayanlya 
i^fi performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the times of the 
autrasfsuob as £p. Srauta XIII. 24. 10 and Kat. Srauta X. 9.14-15') 

(cnrdt mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered. Vide. H. of 
Dh. voK II. pp. 1200-1201. 

1197. n wwA i fWiwm* 

»iiWiiWii on mi IX. 112. 
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II117 is "briefly as follows*'*®:—Unequal division though found 
in the s&stras (e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj. II. 114) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has become hateful to) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition (in T&j. 1156) that an action, though prescribed 
in the ^astras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Yaj. 1109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedic text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhy& for 
Mitra and Varuna ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of myoga or the 
killing of the anubandhyS cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share (to the eldest son) does 
not now exist Apastamba also (II. 6.14. 1-14) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
3&strais by quoting the Vedic text “ Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons Therefore unequal division though found in 
the sastra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. (II. 117) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi¬ 
sion. The Sm. C. (Up. 266) tells us that Dharedvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice (of uddharavibhaga ) had been altogether given up 
by the people"**. 


1198. anf fihnn: wiw- 

u»4nn nw > w 3-ffii « vui-niW w *»fnr wr 

• vuf nt 


onVT. n. 117. The verse VUI Is attributed to the by the 

(folio 92a) and «v. V. p. 443 and to the <Hnr by Siffihl. 11. p. 266 
which reads eqsfikr and wplalns The 

«m. Pt. p. 414 ascribes it to the im. jj|. 111. 492, svafnwft p. 219, 


and others attribute it to #qft|nx. 


tEqi<9qt>'U. p. 266, 
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The Sm.C. finds fault with Vlivarupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana is not 
practised because the practice of the sistas is against it, so 
uddhSiu is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a sm^i text and ii^tacara, the latter is the weaker (of the 
two) and cannot refute the smrti text as laid down by Vas. 
I. 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be ^istacara, 
but it is really the absence of sistScara. The Stn. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn¬ 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna^^®® quotes the verse “ yatha 
niyoga &c., ” and a verse from the Adipurana. The V. P. 

(pp, 442-443) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real iruti-nrodha ( opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular sruti passages speaking of 


1200. 

AqrrnSi i am qq i 3»iqi: mw 

ffuf • q* q wfipinrt 3r?w R [ mt^yi1 ta qiTaq»u a- 

aqwt • I q«T ... «ffii • 1 wfaqra 

(folio 92 a). The verse ^atart is quoted in the Sm. C. (II. p. 266) also 
from a aqr>l (without naming it). Rao Bahadur Kangaswami Aiyangar 
(in Introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the «aq. fSl. of q^qqia i which quotes the verse aUT fii^aiTr at from 
aanafi). He failed to note that the verse aUT ^ &c. is quoted by 

the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mitak^ra being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the ^g ( r l < |g a from which the verse is said to have 
been taken is the work of that name also called ttaig. 

1201. g i yiS ^«aqqwami ara wiat- 

a^ iagaa%«fanqft gaiat> a^finiaanai^f^ratS; i swaai 
u >4<qnq r4 t aa i* a la wr;» arf^m qq i trqpff^ijramqqR- 

fii fq qg awq»4f tqi q n^ s rf t ^<ia i (^Hiq iq fk a w yi i% *qrtt qanf i «q. a. 

p. 442. It should be noted that {^■qqta reads the verse of Yaj. as atqqq) 
nlasAfH “d takes atqqai as (w + g + am past p. participle of atf) 
' swa ai qi. Wgat ia L • ». He then notices another reading 

anq*4 wbiob means anjhsmiwm (aot bringing about welfare in the end). He 
further expiMns ‘ % qim(% % iwqivat dffv i 
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unequal division are without authorii^, since it (unequal divi¬ 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also (but as 
a matter of fact it was); besides Baud, sets out another Yedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Y&j. 1. 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of SSstras cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con¬ 
demn the ( slaughter) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Yedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even eigainst Yedic 
and smrti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practbed, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Yedic and sm;pti 
texts behind it, Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Yftj. and on similar texts*** of Manu lY. 176 and 
Yisnu Dh. 8. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like Mitramiira therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that common' 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the s&stra. Instead of candidly saying 
tliat ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitrarnii^ra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority, 
to change s&stric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not distacara, but absence of itiet&cara; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sQtras and sm^tis 
fell into line with them and pndiibited such practices in the 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or (even ) enjoined 
by the Vedio texts; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zanundanes or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Gunesh DtUta v. Maharaja Moheslair 6 Moo. I A. 164, 
Neelkisto v. Beer Cliunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, Mohesh v. Sa/rughan 
29 I. A. 62, Ram Nundun Maharani Janld 29 L A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande mkins have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao v. Yeshmntrno 10 Bom. 327 
and Gopalrao v, Trimbakrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share (called jye§thaniia or motap ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Mamkclumd v. 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 (P. C.), Pritlusingji v. Umedmigji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Mcduhhai v. Sursangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there is a parti¬ 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a share equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the stock) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the same branch. This rule is expressly laid down*^ by KauV 
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f- 727, qgftqi. II. p. 278, ft. q. p. 482, «q. x. p. 449. These verses are 

(Continued on the next fnge) 
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nr. 5., Yaj. IL 120, Bf. (S. B. B. 33 p. 372 v. 14) and K*t 
(855-56). This last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. II. 120 concisely states: " in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers Kat- says: “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood (i. e. share 
of heritage); he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which bis father would have got (if alive); 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers ( who are the sons of the deceased brother). Or even a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share ; 
beyond this (i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)”. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property (paitamaha dravya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


(Continued from the last page) 

lucidly explained in Moro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 444 (at pp. 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Debi Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
(F. B,) at p. 111. On these verses of the wr. (p. 101) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
who are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 

’ as referring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
(in and (inq^R^mR) mean the same 

thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of ) Is forced' and is opposed to the 

explanation of moat worlm like the (p. 482 ) and iq. sr. p. 449, 

II. pi 279. They take as a dvanda compound 

meaning * those who are undivided * and * those who are divided \ while 
takes that word to mean ' those who being once undivided are divided * 
(i. e. as a ). ^ qqrtrt^-acc. to the other digests means either * who 

dwell together* (in the case ol the undivided) and * who reunite* (in the 
case of the divided). * Wf fiqqyrwt fff qi JW- 

qyif iw gu HWw f<k > S. t. p. <82; iftei- 

W8»feif«»«^qnir yvww fwnfe > fw iit tWnPl nifTwl f4www»t 

I Wt. p; 4-49. Vid« Uoro v. Qanesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 
p. '444 at pp 403-408 for several objecUoas to the explanation of Devala’i 
verfe offered by Nilakau^ba. 
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fathers and not in their separate individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, C, D, 

I _ E, F, G, H, J, K formed 

i I la joint family and that 

j I j A, B, C, D all die with- 

E ]-j ■]-J [ out making a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, C 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one-sixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
(the two sons of C) will take one-third (i. e. each will take 
one-sixth) and H, J, K will together take one-third (i. e. one- 
ninth each). The same will be the result if only A, B, C die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A (dead) 


C(dead) 

D (dead) 

E(dead) 

1 

j 

F (dead) 

G(dead) 

C2 

1 

H(dead) 

1 

1 1 

FI 

CO 

1 

K. 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and C2, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson K. Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third. Cl and C2 
together taking one-third and F1, F 2, F 3 together taking 
one-third. 

One more illustration may be given. 

A(dead) 


1 I i I 

BODE 

i ) t 

T- 1 -01 Dl 

B1 B2 B3 

80 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies leaving 
four sons, B, C, D, E and five grand-sons, B1, B2, B 3, 01, Dl. 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, which is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth ), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B '2, Then B1 sues C1 and D1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B1 will be divided into three 
parts and B1, C1 and D1 ( who represent three stocks, B, 0, D) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
in Pranjivandas v. Ichharam 39 Bom. 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B1 will be entitled to one-third minus one* 
twelth (which latter was allotted to B 3 when he left the 
family). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con¬ 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanalha v. Narayana 5 Mad. 362 
and Naraycmi v. Shankar 53 Mad. 1 ( P. B. at p. 6). 

Manu (IX. 47 ) emphatically states:'®^ “ once is a parti¬ 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
man say ‘ I shall make a gift of this or that ’; these three are done 
only once by the good ”. This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule. One viz. about the posthumous son born 
after partition has already been mentioned above (pp. 595-597 ). 
Br.^204 (S.B.E. 33 pp, 373-74 verses 24-26) says, “If a man 

1203a. wet 

R «nX IX. 47 which is the same as wrUf 28) and 

294. 26. 

1204. ifla i 4 t mM wem wnrtinis i 

« fifht: wwft vift ^ e m nKR r 

^ MVMtvi wwwtTt fijt I sqRRvwwflw qieiei r fg. 

q- by ^nrwur viii. 2-3, vgliN. n. pp. 307-308, ifivtnv p. 180, (%. x* 
pp. 540-341, Thaf^. p. 132 aeems to ascribe these to etR V fV R f. For 
vide % (Tw t g nw n t vo i k w wt «niii « it ♦»- 

«ewvf. q. by ften* oe vr. n. i3i, p- 760, Kit. derives 

from i|^ and states that they were once ntigbbonrs bat later migrated and 
heoee they are so called. 
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III i Rights of absent cosharers 

letLying the country common to himself and his co-sharers goes 
to another country, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes back to the original country. 
Whether he (the descendant) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent (from the man who left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided his birth and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas ( agnatic members 
of the family) should allow (a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the manias and neighbours 
know to be a co-owner (in the lands) by descent, when he 
comes (after a partition) to demand his share The V. R, 
explainsthat the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a doscendaht could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule is that where some property of the Joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member and was dis¬ 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. 218, Yaj. II, 126, Kaut. IH. 5 and Kat. 885-86 lay 
down this. Kat. says.: ‘ If (joint) wealth was concealed, but 


1205. vwT ^ 
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the last verse applies only to lands (i. e, a partition can be reopened only 
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Limitation Act. 
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is afterwards digoovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their brothers ia the absence of the father (i. e. even after his 
death). Whatever is concealed from each other (by the co- 
sharers ) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu *. 

In the Ait. Br, (VI. 7)**^ it is said:‘He who deprives a 
person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does not punish (or destroy) 
him (the depriver), then he punishes his son or grandson; but 
he does punish him’. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through greed deprives his younger brothers 
(of their shares ) ceases to be the eldest (i. e. forfeits his posi¬ 
tion as the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of bis share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
DSyabh&ga^^'’* (XIIL 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The D&yabhSga 
(XIIL 11-12) says that Visvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there is no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share in it at the subsequent partition. 
The Viv&daratnfikara (p. 526) states that Hal&yudha also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft On the other hand the Mit, 
Apararka (p. 732), V. P. p. 555 hold that in view of Manu IX. 213 
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( which declares even the eldest as punishable by the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their due share) and the Ait. 
Br, there is the fault of theft in case a co-sharer fraudulently 
conceals joint property. The Mit. and V. P, further rely upon 
an example derived from the Purvamlmaihsa in support of 
their view. When a earn (boiled food) of mudga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nirara grain 
may be employed. The parts of m&sa resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a oaru of masas may be used. To this Jai. VL 3. 20^*” replies 
that, since mS^us, varakas and kbdmms are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cannot take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. The 
Dftyabb&ga (Xlll. 16 pp. 227-228) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nyuya of Jaimlni and finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that K&t. (888) re¬ 
commends that the king*“® even if a complaint be lodged 
about fraudulent suppression by a co-shar'er should not use 
force against the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick. Br. and 
declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the h>ia ordeal may 
be resorted to. 
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If there was a dbpute whether a partition had already ttdten 
plaoe, Yftj. JI. 149 mentions some of the indioationa that lead 
to the Inference or proof of partition vits.' the determination of 
the dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
(like maternal uncle), other witnesses, a deed (of partition) and 
by (the fact of) houses and delds being separately held.' K&r. 
(dsyabh&ga 36-41) gives more **** elaborate rules on the subject 
viz. that the status of division can be determined from the 
fact of their transactions (agriculture &c.) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation. ‘ Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
(kine &c.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food> 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors. People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered Into openly with their co^harers'. Y&j. II. 52 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation- 
tiliip of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. N&r. (dSyabhSga 41) and Kst. ( 893) state 
that when for ten years brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside (separately) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that presumably every 
Hindu family is joint in food, worship and estate and ‘ that 
cesser of commensality is an elemfmt which may properly be 
considered in determining the question whether there has been 

1212. Vide Debi Parshad v. Thdkur Dial 1 All. 105 F. B. (at p. 109 ) 
for tbe verse of Nir. about religious rites being single when there has been 
no partition, 
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a’partition of joint family property, but it is not cmclvHve 
Br. says that where there are no witnesses nor a document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived at by inference. 

A few words may be said about the self-acquired properly 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit, the son'^'® acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-acquired property of the father, but the Mit. makes it clear 
that the son has no power to prevent his father from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval 
to his father’s alienations of his self-acquisitions. The Mit. 
sets out two smrti texts viz, ‘ though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without (calling together or) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are in (their mother’s) womb expect 
maintenance (and therefore) there can be no gift nor sale ’. 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the DayabhSga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his 390*8 consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid,'*'’ since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts {as the DayabhSga puts it). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Centuries before, the Yisnu Dh. 8. 
17.1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 


1215. Vide Ganesh Dutt v. Jewaoh L. K. 31 I. A. lO at p. 13. 
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Kat. .(839) also says that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition.**** When Yaj. II. 114 allows the father 
either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when Nir. (dayabhsga 12) or Sahkha-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, acc. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of t'he parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will his self acquired property (whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Balivant Singh v. 
Rani Kisfum 25 I A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the-Mit were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced ). 

Mr. Eishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
MbnSihsa rules of interpretation states (p. 21) that * Mit&ksarS 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence ’. For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental tenets of the Jditiksara system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self¬ 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brabmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhisni turned to Brabmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regulating succession, inheritance and allied 
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matters.**^’ Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of D&yabh&ga 
doctrines. 

In the preceding pages reference has been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( inukhya) and gauva (subsidiary or 
secondary). 

In H. of Dh, vol. 11. pp. 560-561 passages from the Rgveda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br„ Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrlatm ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu (IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family {oaAdasya avicchedah as the Mit. has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
This desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XII. 4. 3. 1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father ’. The Nirukta'^* (HI. 4) quotes a rk verse ‘ thou 


1219. Vide * Notes on Buddhist Law ’ by John Jardine and * Principles 
of Buddhist Law ’ by Chan-toon (Rangoon, 1894 ) for the Dhamniathats 
( Dharma»stras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhin Bwin v. U. Schwe Gone L. R. 41 I. A. 121 pp. 131-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Dhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the laws of 
Manu. In ' Champa? by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Inscription No. 65 of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated M,ke 1010 it is said 'He followed 18 titles of law pre¬ 
scribed by Manu (* Manumarga '). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

H t i if g Vide also 'Indian influence on the Literature of Java 

and Bali* by Himansu Bhushan Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr. Majumdar on 
* Suvarnadvipa' part II pp, 1-^23, 
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^ ^ III. 4. This verse is found in 

aiffW 11 is prescribed as a mantra in the £p. Mantrapatha II. 11. 
33 for recital in jaiakarma, in 1. 15.11 and 1. 18. 6. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 233 n. 337. It occurs also in q. n. 2. 13-16 
(as a quotation) and in (q. by ft. pp. 334-333). The first half 

occurs In ff. qrq. VI. 4. 9 in another connection and the whole of it in 

74. 63. 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart (of the father), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son; raayst though live 
for a hundred autumns I Gradually the idea arose (probably 
suggested by etymologists) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called put, as stated by Manu DC 138 ( = Adiparva 
229,14 = Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44). The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pipdas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest wor^. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrikft- 
putra Manu (IX. 136 ) declares ‘ he should offer pinda ’ (to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth . As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto¬ 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says: ’ a man secures the (higher ) 
worlds through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
{in those worlds) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun’'^^^. The Visnudharma- 
sutra 85.67 declares^^ ‘ A man should desire to have many sons 
(with the thought) that some one out of them may go to Gaya 
or offer the Asvamedha sacrifice or let loose (in honour of the 
deceased father ) a dark bull ’. Br. (q. in Par. M. I. 2 p. 305 ) 
states: ‘ the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
parks), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
iraddha day by day ’. The Matsyapurapa 204 (3-17 ) contains 
verses (that are called pUrgUthds, verses sung by pitrs) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 
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they expect their descendants to do such as offering water in 
holy rirers, drftddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene¬ 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
wore alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
flood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Up, I, 5.16, after mention¬ 

ing the three worlds of men, pUrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in I. 5,17 
there is eulogy of the sun and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajna, he is the heavenly world), NSr. IV, 5 
says “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think¬ 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts ’ 
Kat. (551) has a similar verse and makes the meaning of NSr, 
clear Vide above (under rnadana pp. 416-417 ), 

Besides the mirasa, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap. 
Dh, S. does not recognize any son except the aurasa. Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S, according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son (vide H. of Dh. Vol. 11 p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation ) 
Ap. ni 5.13.10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child (danam krayadliarnuiicapatyasya na vidyate). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that ksetraja sons were 
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raised and forbids that practice. In IL 6.13.1-5*^ it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
(as wife ) and that has been married to him according to the 
sSstras, have the privilege to follow the occupations (peculiar 
to their castes) and to inherit property; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that (i. e. their 
sinfulness) the son also becomes sinful In U. 10. 27. 2-6 Ap. 
condemns the practice of niyoga * a husband (or his elders) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a mgntra 
to others (who are not sagotra), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family (of the husband and not to the husband 
alone). This (practice of appointment) is forbidden ( now ) 
oh account of the weakness of (men’s) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is (deemed in law to be) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband). If the marriage 
vow is violated, both (husband and wife) go to Hell. ’ Gaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dh. 9. IL 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
HI. 7, Sahkha-Likhita (q. by V. R. p. 547 ), Harlta (q. by V. R, 
p. 549), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. H. 128-132, Nar. ( dayabhaga 
45-46), Kat. (q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41), Devala (q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. 32, D&yabhaga X. 7-8 p. 147, V. R. p. 550), Visnu 
Dh. 9. 15.1-30, Mahabharata ( Adiparva 120. 31-34), Brahmo- 
purana (q. by Apar&rka p. 737 ), Yama (q. by V. R. p. 147 and 
D. C. pp. 80-81) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names also. Taking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the following table will, 
it is hoped, convey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 

1227. gwniNt i frtw 
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Jir»Tnrt$ I 3Trf^^ 120. 33-35. I take as an adjective of and 

as ijrhf. It has to be noted that tlie (^9. 3-11 ) 

mentions 20 sons in all and employs a peculiar termirology in several 
cases, viz. (also called 3iH»<rf:3T), {for ), ( meaning 

), irm, and speaks of ^t?r, (=>?ffffte), 6 

Wiftnrs (i. e, and 6 tfl; WTVf, 

and ^). The Anu^sana ( 49. 11) expressly states that it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons ( ^ 

It 8ays (49. 20-21 ) that when a boy is abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by another and his natural parents are 
not known, he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for fn^lrw and ) sons samskaras are to be performed as if 

they were one’s sons (49. 25-26), 
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Vls^u Dh. S, (15. 27) mentions * yatra-kvaoanotpSdita ’ 
{procreated anywhere) as the 12th and last. The com. Valjay- 
ant! explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
woman, regardless of whether she is his own or anotW’s wife or 
whether she ie of the seuue caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not; (2) the son of a man from a §adra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called iaudra (whom 
Manu IX. 178 and Yaj. I. 91 define as the son of a sudra wife. 
from a brShmana). H&rlta as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 men¬ 
tions a son called * sahas& drsta ’ ( seen by chance), who seems 
to be probably the same as krtrima. The saudra is omitted by 
several writers (even ancient ones) like Gautama, Eautilya 
and Hftrlta. Manu speaks of only twelve sons (IX. 158) and 
does not enumerate the putrik&putra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrika (IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33 ) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body ( aurasa ) and the putrikd, 
(the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family, Vas. 
17.12 emphatically declares {dvddaia Uyeva putrah purUnadratQh) 
that only twelve sons have been noticed by the ancient (sages ) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mlm&ihs& mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below The number is arrived at by counting the putriku 
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of the man who is appointed to beget issue in the practice of niyoga, the 
41(^31 being the son begotten by such a man, who (the son) is deemed by 
some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition &c. p. 146 is wrong in taking 
’bijin'as ‘the son procreated with another man’s wife'. ‘Bijin'is em¬ 
ployed by Gaut. IV, 3 and Menu IX, 51-53 in the sense given above. Vide 
M. of Dh. 11. p. 599 n, 1409 for bijin, k^etra (meaning wife) and kqetrika. 
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(daughter a]>pointed as a son) and the putrik&putra (thQ son of 
the appointed daughter) as two, dividing the ksetraja into two 
viz. as the son of the begetter ( hijin) and as the son of the wife 
(1. e. of the husband of the wife) and the son produced any¬ 
where (as mentioned by Visnu Dh, 8,) is 15th and the last. The 
Far&^arasmfti (IV. 23-24) mentions, besides Kunda and Golaka, 
only five kinds of sons. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief definit¬ 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrlkaputra is 
of two kinds; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son (she is then called putrika and treated as a son ); (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation ‘ I 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna¬ 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this case the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. The ksetraja (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man’s wife (or widow) by a sagolra (agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of the same gotra, according to the 
rules of niyogn, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from (an incurable ) disease. That is the son given 
( datlaka or dattrima) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the same caste (as the adopter). He is the son called krti'ima 
(made) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
wrong and being endowed with the qualities a son. should 
possess. He is the son born secretly { gu4hotpanm or yli4haja 
as he is called by Baud, and Yaj.), who is born in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apaviddha 
(cast off) whom a man receives as his son after he has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The hdnlna (mai¬ 
den’s son) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the house of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterwards. 
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The aahfxfha (received together with the bride ) is the son born 
of a woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown (to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who w'eds the (pregnant) woman. 
The krUa (son bought) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be eq\ial or unequal (in qualities). The paumrbhava (the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban¬ 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost hi.s parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man (as a son) is called 
siwjamdatta (a son self-given). The son whom a brahmana 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called parasava (or 
saudra), since he, though living, is (like a ) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
sons. For example, Dr. Jolly in his ‘ Jtecht und Sitte' ( English 
tr. p. 156 ) observes ‘ The twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the nuitu's which depends 
upon the male issue; yet, however, originally an economic 
motive w'as perhaps a more important factor in it—to get for 
the family as many powerful workers as possible ’. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrik&putra, ksetraja^^ and dattaka given by 
many of the smrtis show that one who has already an aurasa 
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son, grandson or great-grandson could not have a putrikfiputra, 
a ksetraja or an adopted son. If the dehnitions of all the 12 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will be quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds can be classi¬ 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala. All the 
five sons called dattaka, krita, krtrima, amijanulattn and apaviddha 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst¬ 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Similarly the paunarbhava and iaudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re¬ 
marriage ( which was very much condemned by the smrtis) and 
in the other a brahmana married a iiudra woman (which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. I. 56). The paunarbliava son of a dvija is still called a 
dvija by Manu in. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a srSddha. The putrika (the daughter 
appointed as a son) is the man’s own child and the putrika- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of eons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. Tliere remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kanina, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. (as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
lield the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krita &o. could be had by a man having no aurasa son.^^ 
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The chief concern of the emptis as shown clearly by the 
Anu§5sanaparva (chap. 49 quoted above on p, 645) and the 
com. of Nilakantha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the 8aihskS.ras of those children that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and contradiction among the 
shtras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama (probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Kaut., Yaj, Br, and 
Pevala give him the 2nd place and Vasistha, Sahkha-Lifchita, 
Nar., and Visnu put him 3rd. The datlaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Gaut. ( 28, 30-31) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are rikthabhajah, (take the wealth) and also belong to the gr)tra of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. (II 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthabhnjal} and gotrabhajah but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrikaputra among ‘ rikthabhajah * and omitting him 
from the group of ‘gotrabhajah’.*®* Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-dUyada or ddyadabandham 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and Nar, dayabhaga 47) and adayUdabUndhava 
(Manu IX. 160, Vas. 17. 38, Nar, dayabhaga. 47). The first 
group* acc. to Manu, comprises aurasa (also putrika), ksetraja, 
datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen (in the absence of nearer heirs), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX. 160 comprises k£n!na, 
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gahodha, krlta, paunarbhava, svayaihdatta and Sandra) ar« 
only bftndhavas (i. e. belong to the gotra of their father), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Here 
also there is no agreement among the smrtis. Vas, (17. 5-35), 
Sahkha-Likhita (q. in V. R. p. 247 ), Nfir. dSyabhaga 47 and 
HSrIta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra, 
paunarbhava, kanina and gudhaja and the rest in the 3nd group. 
Kaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others (that are not procreated 
by him) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. II. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers pivi^a to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain ihat the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 38, 32 states that^^ 
the k&nina and the other sons called yotrabhSjah (in 38. 31) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called rildhabhajah exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapindas), while Kaut., Devala and K&t. 

( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of sons 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is born 
provided they are of the same lanja and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrikS or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja eon or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis¬ 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un* 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should bo given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrika is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu (IX. 134 ) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equallywhile 

1234. 2&. 32 ; ^ 

•• x. 7. p 147; 

Twwi am: i wmr? awmwhf imnmnasTUTsrm; « mum. 

q. by 15WT. on m. H. 132. anrvtin X. 13 p. 148 and fkt. p. 150 read 
irfgifTt: in mifm., 3^ i * 
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p. 541, wnt. f»r. p. 4»,’uamw (folio 93b). . 
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Mauu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja. This confusion and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kinds of sons was not very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As regards g^udhaja, kanina and sahodba there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are really 
providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krita, krta, and saudra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar- 
bhava, kSnIna, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
(S. B. L. 33 p. 376 verses 40-41),^^ Tlie kanina was to be 
under the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Yaj. II. 129 ) 
till she remained unmarried, but when she married the damsel’s 
son came under the dominion of the person who. married her 
( Manu IX. 172). The very fact that the kEnlna was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
liusband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
mhc4ha, it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband (the party most concerned) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kfinina or sahoclha to call 


1236. nfbrsi vd! w I wnn# 

gm wn-.«nffii; 5 s: iqtnfbrw 

w. q. by fq. r. p. 532 ; f|i^ (q. by f%. q. 552 ) designates flfhf, and 

as 1 gsm mw** 

The 2nd verse is quoted by p. 455. IV, 60 calls a Wffret 

who pereists in the profession of arms after a season of distress is over 
The 23. 22 has that word. ^ eWlA 

qtf! I ttw vks«f^ V» WIW t l VW q. by sq. n. p. 4S6 

which also quotes the verM qqyit* from sns and both separately. sH ls ma 

literally means ‘ ope who eartlea on bis back arrows ' (i. a, probably 
a balbmafa whose profesriea is that of a soldier). 
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for the abandonment of the child. Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis (like Gautama, Vas., Nar.) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kSnlna 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about pauuarbhava, kanina, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhatithi on Manu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. ( on Yaj, 11. 132 ) holds that even the kanina and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds oi sons. The Mit. ( on Yaj. 1. 90 ) however holds that 
kanina, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot he savarna w ith the husband of their mother, are really 
different from .savarna sons and evim anuloina and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can he said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in the Vedic and 
smrti literature has reference only to the (turam son, Manu IX. 
l80 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. ksetraja and the 
rest (except aurasa and putrika ) are merely substitutes for the 
real son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the k^nija that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man {who takes them up). Br. {S B. E. 33 p. 375 
verses 35-36) declares: ‘ thirteen sons were enumerated in 

1237. 1 sfiroi 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the aurasa and putrikft are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute (in sacrifices) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
awmsa and (are admitted merely as substitutes and 

not the real thing).’ Although Yaj. II. 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and offers pitu,la to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says (IX. 161) ‘ a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom (of bad worlds, hells) through 
( or with the help of) bad sons (such as the ksetraja) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing (a sheet of ) water 
in a leaking boat secures ’. The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the aurasri son can. 
Medhatithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by the very use of the word 
pratinidhi ) confer a much less benefit. Even a man’s widow' 
can perform his sraddha if he he sonless, but as she 
could not offer the jjarvaiyi iraddha her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a sr&ddha performed by a son. Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of j/ratinidhi ( a substitute ) 
in VI. 3.13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene¬ 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the devata 
(the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice), the fire ( Shavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the niaiUra (which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice (such as ‘ samidho yajati ’ in Danta- 
purnamasa ) and the Hvanun (the saorificer ). On Jaimini VI. 

1238. ST ftvwTsr: 

sBrthTTfvsa si f^ns iy ^i i gi«i<«memai : i 

Smr. on gg. IX. 181; ^ i 

’crfgfif Tit: TR:—ffff gwsim I on gr. II. 132. 

1239, g 
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3. 35 l^abara makes***® it clear that in employing a ptxtUmdhi 
the vedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The Satyasadha Sr. S. III. 1. 
asserts**** that there can be no substitute for the sacrificer, the 
wife, the son, the place, time &c. (prescribed by the Vedic texts 
for any rite). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit (though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of niyoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoga in the dvapara and kali 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapas 
( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation). The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than aurasa and 
dattaka in the Kali age quoted by Apararka and others has been 
cited above (n. 1131). 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons. 

Auram. Baud. Dh. S. 11. 2.14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S, 15. 2, Kaut. III. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from his wife married 
acc. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sastra. From Ap. 
( quoted above in n. 1227 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varna as that 
of the husband; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 


1240. ^ I ^ ft' 

ftasfu: • Wat on It. VI. 3. 35. 

1241. w 

W aftplftfftwk I ni. 1. The D. M. (pp. 33-34) explains 

this Sutra about there being no in place of a son by saying that it 

is restricted to certain srauta matters only such as the * Pitaputrlya saman 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words * tantave jyotismatim Ac, * 
and that if the sntra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 ) and 
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I gw. »ft. pp. 33-34. Vide ft. I. 3. 8, 
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such medieval works as the Mit. (on Yfij. II. 133), the Pftrlj&ta 
and AparUrka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order (e. g. the son of a br&hmana 
from a ksatriya wife or of a ksatrlya from a val6ya caste wife) 
was also atiraaa. The exception was the son of a brShmana 
from a ^udra wife, who was called iaudra or paraiam and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all smrti writers (and the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit.) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the son must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago In 
Pedda Amani v Zemindar of Marunqpnri (1 I. A. 282, 293) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law.***® 

From the times of the Bgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another. 
A Bgvedic poet exclaims (VII. 4. 7-8) ‘ As the wealth (son) 

1242. in, 7; m- 

I u. q,. II. 2. 14; ‘ wvwl firsRV 
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same views. The TT^vr^t^T (folio 93a) however remarks, ‘ sjuWHTVfcnftstt 
^ ^ Vide M. 1130 above. The posit’on of the Mit. is 

somewhat reroarkable. The Mit, admits that niyoga is not allo\\ed in the 
present Kali age (vide above p. 628 ) and it quotes a srarti text to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma raarriagc.$ to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that the 
Mit. either did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
Naradylapurana ( purvardha 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavartia girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. fin»Tsrt*RWung W»sn^jrsnmroT I • • TTmswrk 
gft WIH I g441l% W { * 24. 13 and 16). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for British India it 
must be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sahodha. The decision is 
in accordance with English Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. Vide Dr. Bannerjee's * Marriage and atridhana* p. 177 for criticism 
of the P, C. decision. 
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of anoflier (who is unconnected) is to be avoided, so may we 
be masters of wealth of our own (i. e. son of our body) i- OI 
A^ni, the child of another cannot be one’s offspring; it naay be 
so in the case of the fool; do not spoil our path, A strangerr 
born of another’s loins, though very pleasing, should not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
Then he goes back to the same house (from which he came); 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us 1 

In modern times the courts generally recognize only two 
kinds of sons, viz. aurasa and dalltthi. the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo 
43 I. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz. the krtrima in 
Mithil& (modern Tirhoot) and the putrikaputra among the 
Nambudri br&hmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

Putrikaputra. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Mit. and others relying on Vas, have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Kaut. IIL 7, Yaj. II. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putriks. or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Bgveda itself. Vas.^^^* XVTI. 16 refers to 

1244, v ftw srwRV fiimv vm: <nni! i n swvwnr- 

ft f sn im ft mrnnvw; msvr t i wut 
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Suoa^pa as a son and to the words of the latter ' may I become your son 
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Eg-1124. 7 in connection with putrik&. That verse contains 
four similes in describing the advent of Uvie (Dawn) * As a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations, 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta (IIL 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering piv^as 
(to her paternal ancestors) and does not go to her husband’s 
line. The Eg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s housa as old maidans; vide Eg. IL 17. 7 ‘ amajur- 
iva pUrdh sacU scUi' and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1.17. 1 
states * like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone ’. Vaska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas (through their son), 
BO are these red arteries &c. Yaska (Nirukta 111. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure .verse of the Eg. (UI. 31. l )i2»6 ‘the 
husband declares (or promises) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta***^ (UI. 5) quotes 
a Vedic text * one should not marry a brotherless ( girl), for 
she becomes (her father’s) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord¬ 
ing to Gautama 28.17 the opinion of one school (which he does 
not approve) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
should not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putriki. Manu UL 11 contains a similar caution. This re¬ 
commendation not to marry a brotberless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yij. (I. 53 ‘aroginim bhratrmatlm’), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
T>rovided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 
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three pindas that the putrlkSputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrikaputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Tnakoor Je^mth v. Court of Wards 2 L A. 163,167, Bdbui Rita v. 
Bobu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kamaran v. Narayanan 9 Mad. 260, 
Chemnauth v. Palakuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Srarticandrika^^* was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikaputra in Malabar. 

K^etraja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 599-607. One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the Brahtnapurana states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war. The Baud. 
Dh S. IL 2. 21-23 and Kaut. IIL 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two golras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse¬ 
quently ) and to take their wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names. It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. II. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvySmusyayana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another significance also. The Madanap&rijuta (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvyilmusyftyana as synonyms. The 
Vivadatavdava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvyamusyayana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 
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Dattaka. This will be dealt with separately latex on. 

Kttrima —(or krta, as in N£r. dayabhftga 46 X According to 
Manu IX. 169, YSj. n. 131, Baud. Dh, 8. U. 2. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a krtrima is a person (of the same 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
^ith his oum consent by the templing offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the datlaJca by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary (so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in Mithila (Tirhoot) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Hambudri br&hmanas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v, 
SecrHary cf Slate 11 Mad. 157). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 (9th ed.) and Mayne’s Hindu law (10th ed.) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

Oti^haja. There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Bg. II. 29. 1'**^ ‘O! Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 
that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret (removes it) 

KSnina, This word is derived from the .word ' kany& ’ 

( a maiden). Panini IV. 1. 116 (kanyayah lamina ca ) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the E&sik& 
gives Earna and VyUsa as instances of kanlna sons. The word 
kiinina occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5.8 and kumariputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyasaihhita 30. 6. Nar. ( dayabhaga 17 ) gays 
that the kanina, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Parijata {q. by V. R. p. 565) 
states that the kanina and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 

Krita—i the son bought). Vas. ( 17. 30-32) states that 
Hariiicandra purchased Sunabsepa from Ajlgarta and that 

tparai i nr. ii. 29. i. 
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^naj^pa was a krita son, SvayaMatta—Y ab. (17. 33-35) says 
that l§una)^iiepa became the svayaihdatta son of Visivamitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1244). Paunarbhava 
(the son of a punarbhU )—vide H. of Dh. vol. It. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of punarbhu and the remarriage of widows 
(pp. 611-621). 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


DATTAKA ( adopted son ) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Ciouncil intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of ^are decists. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smrti texts and the law of adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Gk>lapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Kapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the smrtis and medieval works and only some im¬ 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) how even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and how 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be nut worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (IL 31) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted'^. Yet Vedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai. S. VU. 1. 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri,'**“ who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva In these words: ‘ Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


1232a. imwri‘% w nwiWT ^WRiTi wfprj fiil I it »ipT 
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who desired to have a son. He (Atri), having become empty 
{as it were, by giving away his only son), thought himself to 
be destitute of strength, to be weak and worn out (lit. stale). 
He (Atri) saw this catUrUtra (a sacrifice of that name lasting 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed that 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, a good 
Hotr, a good Udg&tr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sabheya 
(skilful speaker in an assembly) *. The story of Sunahsepa in 
the Ait. Br. (33) shows that Visv5mitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted Suna^sepa under the name 
DevarS,ta, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu- 
cchandas^^® at their head), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra, 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name (among the 12 kinds of sons) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S, II. 2.24, Manu IX. 168, Yaj. U. 130, 
Visnu Dh. S 15. 18-19, Nar, (dayabhaga 46). The Vas. Dh. S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17. 28-29), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15.1-9). Wnat it says may be sat forth in one 
place. “ Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a eon (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband. 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi¬ 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler (of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a homa with the oyahrtis, take only him who is closely related 
and who is a kinsman not remote (in habitation and speech). 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one whose 
kinsmen are in a remote place as if he were a sudra; for it is 
declared (in the BrShmana or Vedic works) ‘ by means of one, 
(son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) saves many.’ If, 
after a son is taken (in adoption), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the recipient of a fourth 
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sbare’*^^. Mania IX. 141 refers to the a^ption pf a son who 
fii not of the same gotra as the adopter and iX. 1^ sets out the 
results of adoption. The other principal ancient texts quoted 
by the D. M. and V. MayQkha are those of Atri, Saunaku, 
Dikaia and the E&lik&pur&pa. The Mit. does not contain more 
than a few lines on the daUahi. It is only in such late works 
(belonging to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
Mayukha, the Dattakamim&ihsa, the Samsk&ra-kaustubha, the 
Dattakaoandrika, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treat- 
meni In modern times the D. M. and D. C. (which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers)**® have been regarded by 
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Grbya^^sutra II. 6 has the first five and the last sutras out of these. In 
Apararka pp. 737-738* V. R p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp* 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads 4f 
UIvA gs^ for w ft'...ge%n^, while the in. ( folio 124) reads n fk-.-gS^T^. 
The Mit. on Yij. II 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On n ^ U«BI' 
ms the V. R. p. 369 explains ‘ fk n>«4 i qe>nBe t ft g< uugisii) ie 

f^nenw:’. Apararka pp. 737 and Sm. C. II. p. 192 read a u t fi l ggh s 
and explain respectively ‘ si g sefi t im le ’ and ‘ ufi iy gu i qg Ullk »< l fi > Tlwhe 
K but these explanations are not good, since the brother's son ts 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that means is 

preferable. The whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted, 
in Gcmga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 at p. 300 and the first five sutras in 
TuMti Ram v. Bthari Lai 12 All. 328,338 and Jogesh Chandra e. Nrityakati 
30 Cal. 963 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka's verses on adoption and for Baud, 
grbya-^esa^tm. 

1256. As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Dattaka** 
epndxlki was fabricated by a pandit called Raghumai^i to support the clain) 
of an adopted spn to a yi<ls Golapchandra Sarkar's Tagore Law Lactnres 
on adoption (2ad« ed« 4d pp^ 122-126). It m^* bowever» be noted 
tbat.in Bfiagm€m p. fihatggan It 294^ 313 |fr« Juetioe Bsmetji tsCniid 
to place any reliance on tbo tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo, I A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. C. observe: ‘ Of the Dattakamimamsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka. Candrika of Devanna Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly (T. L. L. p. 166) gives a far more correct estimate 
of the value of the D. M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis¬ 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
Mlmaihsa which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight’. In Bluxgivan v. Bhagwan 
36 L A. 153 at p. 161 the P. C. observe ‘To call it (the Dattaka- 
mlmarhsa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti¬ 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Biihler seem nearer the 
true mark; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be¬ 
come embedded in the general law*. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adoptioti —Atri ( verse 53 ) quoted above in 
note 1331 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pindas (funeral and sraddha 
cakes) and water. The D. C. quotes this verse and also an¬ 
other ascribed by it to Manu^^^ in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit from the 
pindas and water ( offered by him) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest oases on adop. 
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iion that revolutionieed the law the Privy Council emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106,107,137,138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brabminioal doctrine of adop^ 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Persons who can gim in adoption —^The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult* 
ing the mother. **** The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can (as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Yaj. H. 130 ) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. R. 1939 
Bom. 586 F. B.). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra v. Shantabai (1. L. R. 1944 
Nag. p. 544, F. B.). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
infiuenced by the dictum of the P. C. that the adopted son is 


1258. Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242, 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adopter le religious, the object of the giver and of the person adopted (if he 
is grown op) is far from religious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modern times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli¬ 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband’s brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to abate the property with them. 

fw. e. pp. hp-wi. 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined cases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. C. knew all the texts of the 
mbandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in PutcUabai v. Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in Fafdrappa v. SavUreiva 23 Bom. L. R. 482 (P. B.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsing v. Shantabai (25 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom* 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 (for which see above p. 547, 
n. 1021). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law. 

What persons may adopt, a son. —Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (HI of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘ aputrena ’ in the verse of Atri (quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as in¬ 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand¬ 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide Bharmappa v, 
Uj'jangauda 46 Bom. 455). In the Datteisiddhantamafijarl of 
Bslakmpa (folio lib) it is stated that if the aureisa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. In Krishnaji u, Raghavendra 1. L. R. (1942) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying ujxtn 46 Bom. 455, that a widow 
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cannot adopt a aon during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg¬ 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15.9). It was said by Rudra- 
dhara and VScaspati that as sudras cannot perform horm with 
vedio mantras (required by Vae. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, Nllakan(ha, D.M* 
hold that a sudra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the fioma may be performed through a brah- 
mana (as allowed by Parasara VI, 63-64)^^“ A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent (as Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mimarhsa rules of interpretation,' is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im¬ 
possible to have the consent of the husband (who is then dead) 
and because a woman cannot perform the hotm with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
(which are required by Vasistha and Saunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 
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idea is that the permission ( anujtlana ) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without^**® her husband’s 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or (if he were dead) of a substantial majo¬ 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband’ (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha,^^^ the Nirnaya* 
sindhu, the Samsk5rakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho¬ 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. C. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved ’. 

1263. In Balsubramanya V. M Subbayya L.R 65 I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : * their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. L A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, ^hen her husband was joint at the time of his death i 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. Qhamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband's un¬ 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in flfUmabai v. Chimnathgouda'^^^ 
L. R. 60 L A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision bad already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 I. A. 513) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 

1265. In Bbimat>ai*8 case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v, Radhabai 5 Boro. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p, 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v. Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhmabai*s case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at bis death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bhimabai's case. The 
passage of the Vyavaharamayukha relied upon in Rakhmabai's case and 
in Bhimabai^s case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukha was 
combating the view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. Bnt the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body's authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. I. 85 and 
a verse of Kit. (930) it would appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of bis kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention of the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha where it summarizes the rite of adoption and states * Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; failing the Imsbaad, a woman can adopt with the permis^on of 
the (husband's) father andrlhe rest'; 
wr. irfu p; 120.. 
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oo-paroeners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further by 
Amarendra’s case ( 60 L A. 242) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co¬ 
parcenary in the adopted son (Bedu v. Lahoo L L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held’^** that the widow of a co¬ 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Vlramitrodaya ( quoted below 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Itamkrishna I, L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R. Sankarlmjam 
PUlai V. Veluchami Pillui I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 (F. B.), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Ysj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
sm^ti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 


1266. Vide Hirachand V, Sojpal I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 512 and 
V. Raehayya I. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42. 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
oases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it ex!ist8 i. e. a co¬ 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to use no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once (Manu 
IX. 47 ). The oases of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Gamm v. Chandrablmgalxii 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Hanmant ik Ganesh 43 Bom. 612,624). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In Raje 
Vyankatrao v. Jayavantrao 4 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 191 it is 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera¬ 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted' 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Amnt v. Shanltar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Ramchandra v. Shankar 47 Bom. 
L. R. 121 (F. B.) the Privy Council decision in Amnt v. Shankar 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Bcdu v. 
Lahoo has been expressly overruled by the l^rivy Council. The 
conseiiuenoes of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
iat Hindus. In Amarendra’s case the P. 0. state that there 
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mUBt be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect (L. B. 60 
I. A. 242 at p. 249). In Madana Mohana v. Purshothama L, R. 
45 L A. 156 the P. 0. approving of Ramkrishna v. Shamrao 
26 Bom. 526 (F. B.) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed¬ 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred (in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt lU any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. C. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro¬ 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 12 years of the adoption) ? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe¬ 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? The recent P. C. 
deebion in Arnnt v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purchasers 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how fat the 
P. 0, may go. These deebions will lead on to hurried sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. C. has been that properties of 

W 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
exist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market value. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mit&ksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what witii the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the Mit&ksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno¬ 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste*** 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a iiudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. **** If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un¬ 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was cast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi¬ 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkrishna v. Shamrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt (vide AnatU v. Dmjnneshtvar 46 Bom. L. R. 353 ). 

Who may be adopted. 

The person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
VyavahSramayukha*** which relies on the analogy of upanayana 
(that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
* a^tamr^jh brahmaijam-upanayita ). This has been followed by 

1268. Vide Sayamalat v. Saudamini 5 Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v. Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. Vr> ffll 

ernrat gutufta «nnnmnfhr--f<» vm- 

i nr. irfu pp. I08-io9 

For siciA vide am. % iv. lO. 2 aad g f 4 i » a n 4‘e gloea 

thereon. The teye: ^4)^ lll4» i ITW 

w 4h i>wwiw » ftwr- 

r (TO jtW p. 162). 
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the Indian Courts.*”* But the D, M. (pp. 112-116), Saih. K. 
(p. 188) and Dharmasindhu*®* relying upon such instances 
as that of Sfintft, the daughter of king Dasaratha (who was 
adopted by king Loniapada) and of PrtM, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may bo adopted. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Kumaun 
by custom. The person to -be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pinda and take the wealth 
one after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word ‘ sadr^am which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste’. Medh&titbi*?^ expressly states that a brEhmana 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com¬ 
mentators of Manu, the V. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
br&hmana should adopt another of the same country. The VSyu- 
purEna (99.137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted BharadvEja, son of Brhaspati and a brEhmana, who 
then became a ksatriya.*^” The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varnas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna.*”*“ Saunaka and Vrddha-YEj. q. by D. C. provide 


1271. Vide Gangabai v. Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the Vyavabara- 
mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Samskarakaustubha. Vide also In re Munshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661. 

1272. For the quotation from the vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 449 

n. 1119. The D. M. adds passages from the y ft i fy r 

and Vide 111. 2-3 (cr. ed. chap. 104 ) for the adoption of 

and qmiq ur, 9th chap, for that of qrWT. 

1273. wiprt *1 8k wfl 

onn5ix. 168. 

w » n '*t w i ^ n ni i'lW p iss. 

1274. inmv HntTsft w 

ffdl f » SI 5 99.137. seems to be a, corrupt form 

offvmntnw. 

1274a. In Raj Nandini v. Aswini Kumar I. L. R. (1941) 1 Cal 457 th* 
adoption of a Vaidya child by a Kayastba was upheld in the Sylhet district, 
at both are now treated as Madras. 
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that the dattaha may be of a different caste, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth.^*'® In spite of the words of 
Vas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka (that one having an only son should 
not give him) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Vasistha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Balum Gurulingasuxmi 
V. Sri Bcdusu Ramdakshmamma 26 I. A. p. 113 and Vyaa 
Chimardcd v. Vyas Ramchcmdra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.). In oonneo 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15. 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the ‘ hetuvan-nigadadhikarana (Jai. I 2. 
26-30 ) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Beni Prasad 
V. Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 (F. B.) and Radha Mohun v. Hardai 
BUn 26 I. A. pp. 113,146. There are several Vedic passages 
like this, ‘ he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br. L 6. 5)' 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what b enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavadas (i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage). Jaimini con¬ 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise^*” alone. 


1275. wftrn i i 

if • wtwnf I mw: w i 

• irmronq*mi^ a fiwil w « ffil i 

qw. w. p. 7 : qw. quotes the verse & as Ulster's (p. 104) and 

also as fqprtnsi’sl p. 52). 

1276. ta^ wsq^<ft qiq mlqn i W mv » 

I. 2.26-27 ; 3w % i f a e ftiiiq i; qrt f?^q*nq^%5 i 

fik I Bs Jinwt' w t qf t e i v ul qrmv i twv, qq ^ ta^- 

w g qi q^u i H. ! se qeii lfa . 

1277. NIgada means * a sentence or sacrificial formula' and * hetuvat * 
means 'containing a word or words (like * hi*) which are generally used to 
indicate a reason' for a statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the ^urpa is required for winnowing them to free them from husk &c« 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Sruti passage provides 
that with the help of a surpa the homa is made of Karambbapatras (pots 
full of husked grains of yava slightly fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 
mixed with curds) in the Varunapraghisa, one of the caturmaayas* Vide 
H. of Dh* voh IL pp. 1095*^96 and 1098 for the ^urpa used as a/fihfl ladle* 
If the latter part of the passage contains a reason for the first part, then it 
would follow that the pot or ladle (both of which are useful in getting food 

{Con$inu§d on iho nm 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption, sinee, 
as the Mit. (on Yftj. IL 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone, 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aco. to Manu IX. 106 which says ‘ a man 
becomes one having a son (a father) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his (first) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 


(Continued from the last page ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the surpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
&rpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making the offering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason, it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
• reason ’ are to be construed as arthavadas (praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his * Hindu 
Law *) • It is a rule of the Purvamlmamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavada 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi- 
karana on this head which he calls * hetuman-nigadadhikarana ’ (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana Is not called * hetuman etc. * but * hetuvan etc. \ Acc. to Jaimini’s rule 
the words of Vas. 15.3 ' naikam putram ’ contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule), while the following clause containing the word * hi' (indicative of 
a reason) ' sa hi santandya pUrvesdm ' is merely an arthavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his 'Mfmamsa 
Rules' (pp^ 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 All. 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini's aphorisms constituting * hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an intimate study of the smHis. The commentaries will 
make the Purvamimamsi position clear. i liri^ Annr 

ff!r itiwriwnwH n rxivtrvmurv fk wff i 

I. 2. 30. Tbo states *fT 
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But in modern times this rule is taken to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son*^* The V. MayOkha (p. 108) states: 
aoo. to the Mit the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he criticises the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pit^). So the V. MayQkha goes a step fur¬ 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or take in adoption the eldest eon, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver 
incurred blame. The Sam. K. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid'^. 
The DvyamusySyana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for .adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit.^^ on 
Y&j. n. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that ‘ when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that son per¬ 
sons having a son ’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 


1278. Vide Kaakibai v. Tatia 7 Bom. 221, Tukaram v. Babaji 

1 Bom. L. R. 141 (for valid adoption of eldest son), where at p. 152 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to; gsfbnfif 

w: I fVTfd vimw i w a wrffu i 

nreuTMia sim i uieiiullRhui avvwm • m tfv 

ftjWTUanW W «y«p8 I *V. mjei p- 108. The same 

passage of the Mayukha is referred to in Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.) at p. 375. 

1279. s gT«it ^jer; jwt ennv ffil i 

fW tft. p. 23. 

1280. i wyk 8*i afkwl 

5^: auieufibiiame tRgsi AvNnt' 

The same verse is srfflv 17. 10 (with variations). p. 440 quotes 

similar verses of fiftv and fffqfil. Compare filCQU. yi. 15. 42 also.' 

* ismwptrst dMnilWsiifiiw irpi glkviiivfnsiwid • iiiwwwT 

vrevia • tmtvrA wik wJf 8 gfitwi taun—gH ••• 

wfBwi wmfl vm»-~w*p w ift m»v» nftfilrtlt fi® 
p, 289. Vide w. R P< 393 for quotation of this pUMgS of 
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for adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
svftmia The D. M., D. C, (pp. 5-6) and Sam. K p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka^^ and S&kala that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M,, D. 0,, the Sam. K. p, 150, the Dharma» 
sindhu recommend the following order: the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra (such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant), then one not a sapinda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Surendra v. Bholanath 
I. L. R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver¬ 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the KalikapurSna 
assume^*** great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D. C. 


1281. wigpnmt jvroirr. i lupn^snfWi <n a n 

< wnmhnfnm i both q. by qw. p. 

41 and 48, and pp. 5-6. A comparatively late work called 

(composed after about 1700 a. d., since it 
mentions the and ) after an elaborate discussion of 


Rg. VII. 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D. C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886-92 folio 16 b) 

‘ vut — *n5tW!«twfb»niH inn 3wftv«wi*N«ia*rcifit 

1282, Vi JV: lR^4bnf 1 Slt^nvf V JW: W 5Vfrt Vtft 

nn»vvt M t yiP i qwwiw »n n « t ^v*vvt f m am v 'j > i 

^ 5 v«wnvhr ipnvT: qm vavffd « enfiwtr- 

5n«t q. by ift. p. 122. f^. III fW p. 250, iv. p. 114, fw. 
pp. 31-33 (reads v^ t vUffw dyw vi V^ s nBs^t li v wn v itl gtft), 
’d- p- 169 (reads ^ 3i??n9f 3l^n?). The cuda was usually 

performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy*« bead 
depended upon the number of the pravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was ) was adopted after coda, his position would be this that some 

would have been performed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with another gotra i. e, he would thus belong to two gotras. To 
prevent this and to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family tha 
ptitrefti had to be performed» 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss.), while the D. M, and theNirnaya- 
slndhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. (169-172 ) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. 6r. about Sunah^epa who was adopted 
by Yidvsmitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are: 

* O King 1 that son, whose saJhskaras up to (including) the cu^iS 
(tonsure) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
(natural) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuda and 
upanayana are performed under his own gotra (by the adoptive 
father) the db/toAu and the other kinds become (recognised as) 
sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called dasa 
(slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can¬ 
not be (recognised as) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one (the adopter) should first perform the putresti \ 
These verses state four propositions: (1) If all saihskaras 

from jatakarma to cu^S (i. e. including it) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family; (2) if a boy’s cu^a and other later ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the family of adoption he b fully an adopted son; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
boy whose cuda has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere, 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( gauva ) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C, (p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upanayana and that a 
4udra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukha 

1283. About the the p. 132 says ‘ gftummtn* 

ewn# gftgroWfwewro »ra»t e ii e ! i jnit 

'nnfhnp. wWtfifii M'swww wf ht ; t twr e i gweu msiu tni 

nmwifiv swwff evr- 

• ’• The sJ). p 173 contains the words anr^ ... iivwvfit. 
Vide aijsjr. 1 ^. II. 10 » 

1284. vfWhr ^ HsifWit t rorer i w n • 5 % ^ wrowi- 

vv. u. p. 114. When NUakufha says that the three verses of 

the Kalikapurana refer to the adoption pf an asagOtra boy, that is not hie 
ye^ Opinion; be only concedes that that passage may. If at all, refer 
to the adoption of an asagotra boy, 44 if f ywi l 

fppev q famfliw i m • fw. p. 36. 
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and 8am* K. both hold that even a boy not of the same i^otra 
may be taken in adoption after upanayana or after marriage 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a son. 
In Bengal* Benaresand Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanayana. The same rule holds good 
in Madras ; but there it is further held that if the boy to be 
adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter* the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Bombay a 
person may be adopted at any age* even after marriage and 
even after he has had children and he may be even older than 
the adopter. In the whole of India, a sudra may be adopted 
only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among Sudras^^®®. 


1285. Vide Ganga Sahai v, Lekhraj 9 All. 253 (at p. 306 the transla. 
tioos of the Kalikapurina verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are quoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be eatremely 
doubtful); Raja Mukund v, Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 (^herethc 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted), in which it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshxvar v. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
( where the passage as to five years was held not binding) ; vide Surahala 
Devi V. Sudhirkumar AIR ( 1944 ) Cal. 265. 

1286. Vtraragava v, Ratnalinga 9 Mad. 148 (F. B. ) for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuvayyan v, 
Subbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption. 

' - 1287. Vide Dharma v. Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though Nilakanfha's explanation that the Kalikapurina verses refer to 
an asagotra causes a difficulty* yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brihmana was upheld ; Kalgavda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where the 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld* but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family: Balabai v. Mahadu A8 Bom, 387 (where the adopted man 
was older than the adopter). 

1288. Lingayya v. Chengalammal 48 Mad. 407 where it was held 
that even a judra cannot be adopted i^ter his marriage, (which decision 
ioUowi the D. C,) 
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required that the boy to he adopted must be 
putracch&ySvaha^^ (one who bears resemblance to or Is a Tefleo> 
tion of the auraaa son). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. 0, (p. 21) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro¬ 
created by the adopter himself by rdyoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is: A. brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
or a sagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of d 
brother or a sapinda or a sagotra (according to the rules of 
niyoga); but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother's sister. There¬ 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though rUyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
of the long obsolete practice of viyoga^^ to find out who cotdd 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the D.C. explained 
in his notes the word ‘ niyog&din& ’ as ‘ by such an appointment 
or .marriage and the like Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts 
p. 590 (DattakamlmSihsa, sec. V. placitum 16 note). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga*. 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
asnuderstood by them (vide 26 I A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance of Sanskrit among judges) seized upon this explana¬ 
tion and evolved the curious rule that no one could be adopted 
whose mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
state (I e. the relationship has reference to a time prior .to 


1289. gwwnvT ww wr 

I u Ordtenaww: »ifivnC wigrwt 

wv a ififi l vinmiq » sew fStviw*. gwm- 

i w tu wwt >... uw teWiv i vift vfiNbr: wwwfii 

emit mi ffl vwn • gw. pp. 144-143 and p. X47. The word* 
gsrarpn... winnt occur in gw. W- >1*0 (p. 21}. The balf verse iffwr4 
... il^umutitulmoetlike «iri|n4105^ 

1290. For the miet of Hfyvgm vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. ■.. 
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inaarlage). This is still the law in all Presidencies^ except 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka^*” and l^kala, that 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter’s son, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Court holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
(vide Bamchandra v. Oopal 32 Bom. 619, Walbai v. Jleerbai 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Ramkrishna v. Chimmji 15 Bom. L. B. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his own 
half-brother (vide Gajanan v. Kashinath 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
husband’s son-in-law ( vide Sitabai v. Parvatibcd 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnaya or Dhannadvaitanir- 
naya (of Sahkarabhatta, father of Nllakantha) and the V. 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several Mlmathsi. rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Minakshi v. Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 (F. B.), 

Singh V. Bhagwan Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Saunaka and Sakala are relied upon, 

1292. ITOT W I ••• HtPiRVW fiwk I 

?pr: wRnt I... wstw « «to- 

*fl- PP. 80 and 101, p 8; W- P- 6 quotes WS5?l’* 

verse. The ipr. rfi. elsewhere (p. 98) and the p. 158 read 

ftftm IgSt and the #. p 176 reads «U 

while the (p. 103) and the tt,. p. 110 read 

W iqpftuu q. by the »fl. p. 146 reads ‘ 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukha p. Ill and notes pp, 173-*179 

in my edition of the V* Mayukha for explanation. The Dvaitaninmya 
(p. 103) concludes: ihi tT^wurirlrkii^ Tlirrf^ finni 

(tut wfh ^fruutf itVq t ^q wm- > The V. Mayukha p. Ill fonows 
the Dvaitanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its explana- 
tibn; ‘ Afs ttnrupt^ timwrdc^ i »• la OoPal o. Hanmani 

S Bom. 273 at p. 280 it was held that Nilakanfha also Inthydicte^ the 
hdoptton of the daughter's son and of the other two by the regeneme* 
hiaiseie^'^'ft is^ submitted that this view as to the positloa of the V,* 
MaySkha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daughter’s son, a sisters’s son or a mother’s sister’s son and 
that a sudra must adopt one of these if available in preferenee 
to any one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter¬ 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapapdita in 
preference to Nilakantha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda- 
papdita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
P(q;mlar sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s sou 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against them, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or his son or one’s own daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
on the ground of custom by Dosiastha sm&rta br&hmanas 
in the Dheurwar District (vide Sundrabm v. Hanmant 56 Bom. 
298 ), by Telugu br&hraanas . ( Viswasuridara v. Somasundara 
43 Mad. 876). Sudru can adopt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India, The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son. The 
D. M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
( and not to herself) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun Local customs ’ 


1294. It may be noted that the question of the adoption of the daugh¬ 
ter's son cropped up even in the times of the Peshwas. In ‘ Selections from 
Pesbwa's Records' vol. 43 No. 146 pp. 116-117 the opinion of Ram&atrl, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa's court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter's son from the Ratnagiri District The Prthviraja Raiau states 
that the famous Cbohan hero Prthviraja had been adopted by bis maternal 
grand-father AnahgapSla of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
historians say that this Is Imaginary (vide ' History of Medieval India' by 
Prof. Ishwarl Prasad p. 9 n .). 

1295. trgnr fqpfWnt I nUfti mfilhvs 

sim w <9 < cg q gw e r^ i dw uifsiil n vran i fw, 4. 

pp. 56-57. Vide Bai Nani v. Ckunilal .22 Bom. 973, PuUuM v. 
Parhati 42 I. A. p. 155, wfaCTe after admitting that the Dattahamlmimsi 
ie embedded in law, the P C. say that caution is required in accopUng ^ 
gWsses of Nanda Papdita where they deviate firom or add to the angtia 
(p,16l). ' 
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notes that in that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s son 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among 
tudras is invalid. Vide Apm v. Rarmkka L L. R. (1941) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for bolding that a woman Cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkangauda v. Shimppa A, L R. (1944) Bom. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvyamu- 
aydyatia. A dattakx is of two kinds'^, Icevala (simple or 
ordinary) and dvydmusyaijaya (the son of two fathers). When 
a man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree¬ 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father {janaka. or janaka-pUr) and of the adoptive father 
(palaka), the son so given is called din/amustjayava. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyamuaydyava an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another'*’^. 
A dvySmusyayana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvyftmusySyana was employed in some of 


1296. w fifivu! wwt < 

WWVhwrftilt Wftrr ' «V. P. IH. The (pp. 61.66) 

employs the word tor Vide Laxmipatirao v. Venkatssh 

41 Bom. 315, Huchrao v. Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277. It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayana and k^traja 
as synonyms. Nar. (dayabhaga 23 ) appears to use it in the same sense, 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana. but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb / dvih * meaning * twice The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of * dvi ’ (two) and ‘ amusyaya^ * (issue 
of this man, Issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7, 7 (OTt V THWRiRfHr enswrnnTnr ^nirriS) 

and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16. 9. X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
' amusyayana amusyih putra In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have 

where Matrdatta explains : f 

Similar words occur in the Bharadvaja gr. 11. 19. Katyayana has vartlka 2 
* > on Pan. VI. 3. 21. ’Amusyayana' is 

formed from ' amusya' (of this or that man ) in the sense of * apatya * acc, 
to Panini IV. 1. 99 {nadadibhyah phak). In the Asv. Sr. S. (Uttateatka 
6. 13) the word * dvipravacana Ms employed for dvyamusySyaM, 
fifWWf » on which Natayana explains, ifit 

1297. Vide Laxmipatirao v, Vonkatesh 41 Bom, 315 and Huchrao e. 
Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277« 
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the smirtis as applicable to all such sons as the dattaka, krlta^^^ 
Xhe V. Mayukha qpotes a prose passage from Kstyftyana 
(which is attributed to Paithlnasi in D. 0.) and the 
V. Mayukha, D. M. and D. C. all quote a verse (which is 
ascribed to Pravaradhyaya by the first and to P&rij&ta by the 
P. M.) that supports this. The D. M. and D. C. both quote 
two sfitras of Saty&sidha and Sahara’s gloss ( bK5^ya) thereon 
in which the k^etraja is called rutya dvyamu§y(lyava and 
the dattaka and others are called anitya dvy&musyayapa. Y&j. 
IL127 and Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 21 provide that a ksetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called nitya 
dvy&musyayana (because he is always the son of two fathers). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvySmusyayana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if bis samskaras up 
to caula were performed in hb natural family and the saihskftra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
saihsk&ras from jatakarma were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and ‘the bought’ were styled anitya 
dvySmusyayanas (who were not in all cases dvyamusyiyanas )• 
The D. M. states this’^” twofold division of dvySmusySyapas 
and employs the words nUyavat or nitya and anityaval or aratya 
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to denote the two varieties and restricts the former only to n 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksetraja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvyamusySyapa is also now obsolete.***® ■ Jt is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
( ketxda ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved (when it will be a dvyamusySyana 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvyamusy&yana form, his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand¬ 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvySmusyayana son died 
before the adoptive father. 

Ceremonies of Adoption ,—The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite ( in 
some cases) is the homa called rfo/to/toim**** which as described 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given*** in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the dattahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver or 
taker is a widow or a sudra or is ill &c. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although H&rlta and Yama 
stated that women had the upanayana performed on them and 
could study the Veda (H. Dh. vol. II pp. 293-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including c/afto/w>ma). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow could not adopt at all. while others like the V. Mayd- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a sudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
brfthmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage in 
homa, may employ a brUhmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. IL pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in the 


1300, Vide Basappa y. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74, 77, where the two 
kinds of dvySmusyayainas are mentioned and it is stated that the aqitya 
d'vyamti^yayana is now obsolete. 

1300 «. Vide Ganpatrao v. Balkrishna I. L. R. (1942) Born. 340. 

1301, Hwnic \ qwniaiu f t uwr- 

gwwwnnitfli ifw. ift. p. 161. 

1302, Vide Appendix. ... .. 
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ptosHioft of women), and note i:t62 above and V. MaTiikha 
qooted below. It baa been held that the datlahoma is 
Dot*^ necessary among twioe*born classes If the boy to be 
adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
Jolly (in T. L. L. p. 160) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
to a text of Yama from the SarasvatlvilSsa to the effect that koma 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. From Ciolebrooke’s Digest 
V. 4 CXDLXXin it appears that Jagannatha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop¬ 
tion of a sagotra sapinda boy can be validly effected with the 
mere assent of the giver and adopter without Vedio ceremonies. 
Ihere is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no homa is necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud. gr. siesasutra IL 6. 
4-9 (which is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittirlyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Sam. E. p. 177 and the Dharraa- 
sindhu p. 161) is as follows: When about to take (in adoption) 
the adc^ter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an Scarya (ofiSciat- 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kusa 
grass, fuel sticks of palSsa (Butea Frondosa). Then in the 
midst invited relatives, after informing the ruler, be serves 
food to br&hmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He (the adopter) makes (the br&hmanas) pronounce 
the benedictions ‘May the day be auspicious! May you fare 
well! May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
in all homas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Prapltft water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 209-212 for 
the procedure common to all homas. Then be goes into the 
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WUnfw;—ffk ewmn l »V. ipjjw p. 112 (text). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 594-395 notes 1392-1395 tor other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and sudras alike. 

1304. Vide Valubai v. Govind 24 Bom. 218, Bal Qangadhar v. 
ShHHivas 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.), Oovindayyar v, Dorasami U Mad. 5 
(P.B.); Mt4thuvayyaf$gaf v, Thirnifangadammal I.L.R. (1942) Mad. p. 882." 
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presence of the giver and begs of him ‘ give me your son The 

other one (the giver) says ‘Igive’. He (adopter) then takes 
hold of the boy with the words ‘I accept thee for the continuity 
(of my family)’. Then he decks (the boy) with the piecra of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire; be offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra * yastvS 
hfdft ’ (Bg, V. 4. 10 or Tai. S. I. 4. 46. 1) as a puronuvakyS 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai tvaih 
Bukrte’ ( Bg. V.4.11, Tai. S. I. 4. 46.1) a.sa.ydjyd (prayer of 
worship or offering). Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis'*** he performs the acts from the offe¬ 
ring to Agni Svistakrt down to the giving of the cow and pre¬ 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as daksina (fee) to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings (with which the boy was 
decked). 

The procedure laid down by Saunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different (though there is 
a good deal common to both) and is meant for the students of the 
Bgveda (acc. to Sam. K. p. 175). A few salient points may be 
noted. The adopter should fast the previous day, he should 
offer tmdhupurka to the officiating priest, should perform all 
the details from the placing of fuel sticks on the fire up to the 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of ku^ grass. 
The giver recites (when begged) the five verses beginning with 
‘ye yajfiena’ (Bg. X. 62.1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
both hands while repeating the mantra ‘ devasya tv&’ (Asv. gr 
L 20. 4), mutters the ^k ‘ angSd-angSd ’ (quoted above on p. 641 
rt.l202) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers ^iled 
rice with Bg. V. 4.10, X. 85. 38, X. 85. 41-46. A much more 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V. Mayukha (pp. 120-122 
text) and the Dharmasindhu (HI purvSrdha pp. 160-161). 

The results of adoption —^Adoption has the effect of trans¬ 
ferring the adopted person from his natural family into the 
adoptive family. Adoption confers upon the adopted person the 
3 ame rights and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 


1305« For the meaning o£ Puronuvakya and Yajya» vide H. of Dh 
vol, 11. p» 1060 n. 2372 and pp. 1058-59 respectively. For the offering to 
Agni Sviffakrt vide H. of Db. vol. II. p. 208 and appendix p. 1257 n. 481. 

1306« The vyahrtis are the mystic syllables hhjih^ bhuva^ and svab^ 
Jhe offerings will be accompanied with these syllables as follows: *^om bhuh 
svaha \ ' om bhuva^ svaba \ *om 8va|i svaha’, 'om bhur bhuva^ sva^ svaha*. 
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of the body (aurasa) except in a few well defined oases. The 
basic text on this point is that of Manu*^ IX. 142 which may 
be literally rendered as follows: ' The son given should not take 
the golra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pipda (the cake al boiled rice offered to deceased ancestors in 
sr&ddbas) follows the gotra and the wealth (1 e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
the svck/AS (obsequial rites) ceases (so far as that son is concerned)’. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that this 
verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father’s and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and drSddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘ the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the family in which he is born, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it There is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was accepted by 
the Privy Council**®*. Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307. wfint • «rhrffwtnptf 

imr * UQIX. 142 The Mit. on Yaj. II. 132 and V. Mayukba p. 113 
read ' n QUs'> But this reading makes no change whatever in the 

meaning, since in ancient sutras and smrtis, the roots 'bhaj ' and ‘hr' and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra-bhajai.i and riktba-bbaja^ cited 
above (on p. 650 ) from Baud. Dh. S. II. 2 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words * rikthaifa bhajeran * (In Gant. 28. 19) and ‘rikthabbak’-(in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vas. 17.84 (tayondabhe raja baret), Yaj. II. 132 and 

u* )» ftesu^ x 13.40 (tnorrSgT: «). Even 

* upabaret' M^hich ordinarily means * should steal or take away' is used by 
Yaj. 11. 138 only in the sense of 'should take or claim Manu (IX. 153 
and 154} employs the words 'haret' and 'adadyat' In the same sense. 
Vide also (ia Manu IX. 155) and vrSm. (192). Therefore 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v. Govind 40 Bom. 429 and in Bai 
Kezarha v, Shivsangfi 34 Bom. L. R« 1332 (at pp. ]340-‘41) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on * haret * and * bbajet * and the several trans* 
lations of these words by Gdlapcbandra Sarkar and others, 

1308. Vide Uma Bhunk^r Motiro v, Kmli Komul 6 Cal. 256 (F. B.) 

at p. 260. Vide Kali Komul o. Gma SHunk^r U K IP I* A. 158,149 for 
the acceptance by the P. C. ^ ^ • 
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say that ‘ an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption ’ But then the P. C. felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered the 
warning*®"* that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions ‘ civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family* are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘new birth’.*’ We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The V. Mayukha explains Manu IX. 
142 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words golra^ 
riktha, pii}4^ and »ixidha are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the piuda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle (in the family of 
birth). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes*®** the Sm. C. (IL 289 ) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the seune gotra 
as the giver. The D, 0. (pp, 23-24) states*®*® the same preposi¬ 
tion, without naming the Sm. C. The learned Judges who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works other 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 


1309. Per Sir Asutosh Mukerjl J, In Btrbhadra v. Kalpataru 1 C. L. 
J. 388 at p, 400 ( where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the original for this). 

1310. Vide Raihuraj Chandra v. Subhadra L. R. 55 I. A, 139, 148 
followed in Martand v. Narayan I. L. R, 1939 Bom. 586 (P. B ). 

1311. waf ewd'niw w tntii < 

« qw. ift. pp. 163-164. The words it ut umiq ... 

Wf SI occur in the H* P> 289. 

1312. auTKHtxriqf^vd... 

uudirgwk I am w «T l m f^iVn ^> 8 
fWtli fwaiq qv qnaiqq qlmtixt* 

wri a iwdWia wnpr i^mWimt • qw. m. pp. 21*24. 
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to whether even the cessation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading Dharma^Sstra works as they thought, 
'fhe SarasvatlvilSsa (p. 394) quotes a text of Visnu that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Manu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Rudraskanda on 
EhSdira gr. m. 5.16 says the same. Kamal&kara, the author 
of the Nirpayasindhu**** and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away) and quotes E&tySyana and Laug&ksi cited in the 
Pravaramanjarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu**^* 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in 6r&ddha and other rites; but when all the cere¬ 
monies including the cudft are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra (viz. that of 
the adopter). 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX. 142) Is that 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the sr&ddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. .niprwmf mnwifhiwt- 

qftawa w w w«sTvwik w. p. 394 ; ntir qwiwiiv gw- 

I vt jw: i on m. s. le. 

1314. - 

<inwv t wtr wi flmH i wsgwui 

» nwiftu... gw i yai qoi t wWSs.- Ht: ftwtt mugsw iei! 

* an viht nm unAwn# n fvritv’ft 

fit. fir. ni P.389. The paesage quoted occorton 

p. 146 of, the iwwwO - This passage 18 quoted in the »v. w. p. 115 alio, 
Vide note 1298 above tor a portion o£ it. The f^.m. £oHo 127 says 

wnsniv gsnnil iifwik wmRvriii Rvufti 
Qmiji) I »w[ ^... infig.» 

1313, uwlulwi w quque i wi rq si i i i vh ^ 

ernlt« «tn^ ifit gm- 

qv I ui p. 161 . 
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of the giver are to perform the dr&ddhas for the father and to 
succeed to the family wealth. But this verse has been twisted 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A’s death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co-parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X. Suppose B has a 
daughter 0 born to him tefore his adoption to X. l^es B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter C takes the estate 
(which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was dead 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B’s*®** adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-parcener in the family of A and his daughter C would take 
the estate of B as if he were then dead (though he is actually 
living), The result of these decisions is that the verse of Manu 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not been 
accepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts,*^** which 
hold that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci¬ 
sion*®** which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Vide Dattatraya v. Govind 40 Bom. 429 (where Marvu IX. 142 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Mantkbai v, Gokuldas 
49 Bom. 520. 

1317. Vide Venkata Narasimha v. Rangayya 29 Mad. 437 ; Behari 
Ldl V, Kailas Chunder I C. W. N. 121 ; Shyama Charan v. Sricharan 
56 Cal. 1135. 

1318. Mahableshwar V, Suhramanya 47 Bom. 542. In Mantk* 
bat V. Gokuldas 49 Bora. 520 (at p. 525) both the cases viz. 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copar« 
cener is not divested of the estate already taken by him at a partition 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to he the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Manu IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co*parcener also cannot be divested by his subsequent adop*. 
tlon, because at the adoption it had ceased to be the estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co>parceaer dies his rights 
lapse to the other co^parceners and because the root cause of being entitled 
to partition and taking as surviving coparcener is the same viz. the bUth 
righibf under the Mitak^i^ 
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oited above) when it held that where a father and his four sons 
ixartitioned anoeetral family property and one of the sons was 
subsequently given in adoption into another family, the son 
so adopted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the property already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first decision 
in 40 Bom. 429 and observes: * the verse of Manu refers not 

only to the riktha of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quite clear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
tile son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa¬ 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.* In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire ceraation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not cease for all purposes at 
all. Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mlm&msa evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci¬ 
sions that verse lays down two rules ( vidhia ), viz. il) a person 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family before adoption. 
These are two entirely different pr(^>ositioBs and the rule of 
mlm&ihsS is that one and the same sentence should not be 
construed as laying down two rules {vidkia) applicable to diffe¬ 
rent sets of circumstances. To so construe a text is to be guilty 


1319. Vide Bat Kesarba v. Shivaattgji 34 Ban). L. R 1332 wfaicb 
Mcept* * na baret' as meaning ' shall not take and quotes on pp 1341**42 
the D. M,, D. C and V. Mayukba on this verse. The P. C. decision in 
Raghu Raj Chandra «. Subkadra L. R. 33 1 A. 139 does not approve of 
40 Boa. 429 as regards the exact point of decMon vis. the foifeitnre of 
peepartp already vested before adoptioa. : 
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of tile fault of vSAl/abAeda (eplittius up of a sentence so sa . to 
yield two distinot rules). The V. Maydkha construed Manu 
IX 'i.4ut so as to indicate only one sense and avoid the fault of 
i^yabheda on the analogy of two examples discussed In the 
Phrvamlm&msa^^ works, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which NJla^ 
kantha strives hard would be committed. There is another 
mitnaths& rule**“ which will be violated by the Bombay High 
Court's interpretation of Manu IX. 142 viz. when an already 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoption or the 
adopted son which is an accomplished entity also mentions 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharapa); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharana which had already taken 
place long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. K. (p. 182) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (HI. p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


1321 . vuT wnrgu: frvw vur si— 

Bssil ironi 

Rnff wsfit I *v. *r^ p. 115. Vide my notes to V. M. 
pp. 189-t9i for explanations ]ai. 7, 13^X4) deals with the 2nd example. 
The bhasya of Sabara and the Tantravartika explain bow there will be 
vakyabheda if the sentence (ardham See,) is literally construed. 

1322. • wwt on 111. 4. 40, p. 976 ; 

gwi^ ft tjjt vwunis i w gjt i 

ZPiT on IX, 1. 9 p. 1652 ; f ft 1*4 »i»4t ftt*t 

ifftrftwfttstn'fssfhinon 3r. iv. l, is p. 1207 . ThU U called 
* l » v m i »Wn i » «ri e in the snmftw on III. 4. 24 and II. l. 12 and it' has 
been employed elsewhere by the sn e y i ru i yi (p* HI tnt). very fregveatly 
employs this maxim; vide e. g. on II. 1. 4. 

u ft l^ ^at I it. p. 182: ftfftl WSllfttW 
iw'flift ••Vi 4'S^ivi • •ffw wfu^id 

frsa^w wvipit I ui p. 1.61.. . 
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with a girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees. Thus if 
there is no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already teJ^en before adoption there should 
be a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
to liktha should not be restricted to the future. As regards 
naplnd ft relationship there is some conflict among the digests- 
The D. states that the dvyUtm^myava has to obser/e 

the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
in the families of the natural father and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapinda rela> 
tionship based upon the presentation of rice balls in the adoptive 
father’s family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in common with the adop¬ 
tive father) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of the same body for seven generations. The 
Nirnayasindhu (UL pp. 290-291) sets out the various conflicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that the sapinda relation¬ 
ship must be looked to in marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family ( in the latter it 
being based on the offering of balls of rice). According to the 
V. Mayukha (p. 119) the simple adopted eon has sapinda rela¬ 
tionship in the adoptive father's family for seven generations 
and in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems to hold that there is no sapinda relationship in the 
natural family (owing to Menu IX. 142). The D. C. (pp. 61- 
66) appears to hold that the dvySmusy&yana has to o^rve 
sapinda relationship (as stated in the D. M.), while as to the 
simple dattaka there is sapinda relationship only in the adop¬ 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated by Manu IX. 
142). The Dharmasindhu (UL p. 161) states that sapipda 
relationship depends in its degrees on the question whether the 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural family or be¬ 
fore upanayai^ or whether all samsk&ras from jUtakama are 
performed in the adoptive family. 


IJ 24 . wf g w igmie e nff i s i 'i rw (Iwr- 

wewfft w>iMK w wg<nw 'e »«i>iilww wwlWifu. ift. p. 1S7: wa g 
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Th 0 Bonabay Ooaxt^* has bald that tlw adcq;>tad am 

cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural fiunily, 
t^udr ta that extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to haya been born in his natural family and that the sapipda 
idationship is recognized in both the families for the purpose 
of prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir. S., the Dharmasindhu^*^ and the D. C. pp. i8~49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the tr&ddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir. S. and the Saih.^^ K. 

(pp. 185~186) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vioa versa; but the D. M. and D, C. (p, 68) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (which is possi¬ 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born befwe the adop¬ 
tion ) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has been held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that ho 
caimot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family ), the sarhskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
BO far that he cannot marry a girl having the same gotra as'his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pipda and riktha 


1325, Vide Bat Kesarba v. Shivsangji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 at p, 1352 
and Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom, 74 at p. 81* 

132C. qwfna w»»e!Pta: wuesfta: wr# w i 

w q R >qia < B < pwb I iii qrrod p. 37i. 

1327. ^ W writ ^ 

a i... R 

ni TUTci p* 324; t diu fiwuf i ii s Hi - 

I »fu. p. 68. 

' 1328. Vide Martand v. Vaeaym I. L, R. (1939) Bom. 386 (F. B.). 
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and connected matters and not complete as stated or aasomed in 
some decided oases. 

The adopted son is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as folly as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father’s brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela¬ 
tions^, via. her father and brother. Oonversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an auraaa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the sm^is 
and the digests about the share of the adopted son when an 
auraaa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
share’. The D&yabh&ga (X. 13 p. 148) and V. C. p. 150 quote 
averse of E&ty&yana^^ that when an aurasa son is Wn, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It heis been held in Bengal that in these 
ciroumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
father’s estate. In Benares and among Jains adopted 

son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets*^ ith. In Bombay it*® has been held that the 
adopted son takes not ith of the whole estate, but Ith of the 
share of the aurasa son i. e. ith (the aurasa son taking |ths). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among sudras.*® But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

1329. wnunsT xRlwfid V vr mm sfi'm mr Piyeiew 

wmuwwt»p. i98; b mr m® 

I W. P. 61« vide Dattatraya v. Gangabai 46 Bom. 
341 for the proposition that an adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother’s ancestors. 

1330. vm# ^ • mrwi wiftieBUi - 

Wl^ Itupm. q. by X. 13. p. ]48,ft. fti. p. 150, P* 80. 

Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331. Vide Ru%hab v. Chunilal 16 Bom. 347 (holding thht among 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to Jth of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is subsequently born )• 

. 1332. wr i ww# wk# it wg d tww ^mt •... w i t ish 

mu wguw wlw» qwtntw fwiti»w. (t. p. 393. 

1333. Vida GMa^a p. Ningap^a 17 Bom. 100 (where the'tcteU are 
exhaastively reviewed by Tebmg }), Bala Kriahnayya v. VaHSata 43 Had. 
398, 402 (where Kit., Vas. and Band, are rHerred to). 

1334, Vide Tukaram v. Rtanehandra 49 Bom, 672 ( hSId that affoeg 
adiM M adopted eon takee onefofurth of the naterhl bon •On'ii share).' 
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DsttakaoandrlkS (p. 98)^^ that the adopted son and the subse¬ 
quently born aurasa son of a 6adra share equally. If the estate 
is impartible propertylor an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni¬ 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate. If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother' gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the 
natural born son of the other brother, since the rule of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka sons of the 
same man.*^ 


1333. i uiNit 

swn qs i qw. w. p. 98. 

1336. Vide Asita v Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901: Perraxu v» Subba- 
rayudu L. R. 48 I. A. 280 (equal share among sudras). 

1337. Vide v. Shiddangouda I. L. R. (1939) Bom, 314 

(F. B.). Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo L. R. 43 1, A. 56 where a passage of 
the D, C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows: 

qwtWnfi 5THrf*W ^ 

wPl q^i Wg >u PNP > «n i q qwsfw wftj: w i g <nPiqH( - 

a wnrsrt?! q^ 9 <t»«nq • wun i s<!ku < <[ Fiaql i <i » TO 
wrg i qw. w pp. 89-90. 

1338a It appears to me that the V. Mayukba went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Sannaka and others, 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore he must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has. 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upanayana, or at all events after his 
matriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
JKngland by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Geo, V. chap. 29) the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalitiea. 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become major acdording;te 
tboIndian Majority Act should be held valid. An agreement ora trinsCer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor a^ording to tfaat;Act Is 
held to be absolutely null and void. There is no reason why an adoption 
by n widow of l jl or Id should be upheld when that adoption diveits hsc 'o( 
aU (or now half the property of the husband held by her, - 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER THE SON 

It has been stated above that dHya is either apratibandha or 
aapreUtbandha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of d&ya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
secondary ( viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete), then his property devolves in a certain 
CH-der. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 (by Act XVIII of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue (from whom also he is 
separate) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson (son of a predeceased son) and great- 
grandson (son of a predeceased son’s predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per stirpes. Prom Manu IX. 
187 {which is the same as Vas. 17'5 and Vi^nu Dh. S. 15.46) and 
186 and Yftj. 1 78 it follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual ^nefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mit6k$ar& as stated above, son, grandson and great-gran^ntake 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him¬ 
self, but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one ot more out of a man’s sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
are separate from him then on his death bis seif-acquired 
property will first be taken by those eons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per atirpee to bis estate. 

This view is at least as old as the Baud.***® Ph. S, 1.5.113- 
115 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himselft 


1339. Vide Oangadhae v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 556, Marudayi v. Derate 
$0 Mad. 348» In Rama^pa v. Siihammal 2 Mad. 182 (F. B.) « 
Mpufftttd ann wai praterad aa an hair to the widow el the deceased. 

^ 1340 . 

< e. w. %. 1- 9.113-119. The apvm 
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«lie thSfPhtaJ Md e ^ n wq ie n i n eei esiMe e. at length. 
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of his full tvothers and of his son, grandson and grsat-grand- 
sonfrom a sarar^ wife as one group called avibhaktadSya 
sspip4<^ ond that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue (i. e. without son, grandson or great-grandson) the 
basic texts are two verses of Yajnavalkya^^^ (11.135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and (the daughter’s son), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandhu (cognatio relation), a pupil, a fellow student—on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead (lit. who 
has gone to heaven) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Vignu Dh. S. (17. 4-15) is almost to 
the same effect. The word ‘ aputrasya ’ in Yaj. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson (at the time 
of death) by V. C., Raghunandana and Mitramisra*^^. The 
Mit. explains the words ‘ to all varnas ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloim or pratilorm unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the Dayabh&ga. 

Among the heirs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un>reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries. The passage of the TaL S. 
VI. 5. 8. % speaking of women as 'ad&y&dlh* has already 


1341. iR»(l wtutwuT I mgST «ihnw 

naf^x • i wirftwt urgw gj e e fwi ^ s 

JI. 139-136. The first is also ggfiOs £4-69. TraasUtloas of these verses 
arc cited in many cases; vide, {or example, Lalluhhai v, 

2 Bom. 388, 416. 

1342. snnmiw mm winft en^ 

ftvmr g w f ir tfil i 

p. 

fmnsrp. i«9; wf g M « n. % 

p. 503. 
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been quoted (on p. 606). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, as will be shown later on. The Ap. Dh. S. U. 6.14. 2 
states generally that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions (in 11 6.14. 4 ) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Vas. mentions 
no woman as heir. Qaut 28.19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by his sapipdas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (i. e. according to Haradattt., 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 (the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it), IX. 217 (the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man). Sahkha (q.by theMit., 
D&yabhSga XL 1.15 ) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife.^** Devala (q. by the DayabhSga 
XI. 1.17-18 and V. R. p. 593) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother. and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of E[&lid&sa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a Bhip<wreck (Act VI). Yaj. and Visnu among smjti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports hb 


1343. • am- u. n.«. i4. 2 ; 
wm i Red «fl e r wew t ift. 2 S, 19 on which fwfw uy: * g 

mpfHnl» vfi qfi q i r f v l wgr h m qw ec d e s ftd ... 
Hrdld i eq vdr n wefir On em. n. 0. 14. 2 hsgtmtbe 

yfewdf qwTO I ... s vi r fl i sll e 

1344. edm ei qrdVi 

(q. by fiiWT. on ». ws p. 741). gnrum xi. 1,13 p. 134 

iueribe* this test to and and adda q|)rMllOq|l«ir- 

after emti^ al4o aaortbea It ^p. 744) to and 

The Hit. esplt^ that It appUet to re^tmUed bretbert. ' ’.: .; 
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opinion with reasons. He soys:*^* ‘In the Veda and In the 
doctrines of the smptis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the’husband, equally sharing the consequ¬ 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body (of the deceased) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his share. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fires 
(i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedic fires, if he be an 
Agnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste ’. Even when Yaj. proclaim¬ 
ed the paramount right of succession in the case of widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view, Nar. ( dayabhaga, 25-26) provides 
that if among several brothers one .who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except¬ 
ing strldhana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i. e. unfaithful) they may cut off the allowance 
Nar. (dayabhaga, 50-51) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakulyas, bandhus, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. Vyasa^®** 
f quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28*19 and by Sm. 0.11. p. 281) 
holds that a wife may take the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 panas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srikara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1345. wnrt^ w wNjrwft w wnn gm- 

wnr h vwr sfbron und wvwws wnrcs- 

gf gm wfh yN uqpm t vfiunn ud h gg. q. by 

pp. 740-41, gpnnn XI. 1 . 3 . pp. 149 - 150 , on iraix. i87. 

n. pp 290-91 (ascribes the last to innviti). The fitWT. reads the 
third verse as ... The H. VI. 1. 8. 5 reads * srof 

fr ’. vide H. of Dh, I'ol. II. p. 438 n 1015 for passages 

from the Veda and Mahibharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 556-57 for husband and wife enjoying the fruits of their 
aeUoas together, and p. 558 for wife’s cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
siwrificiid utensils of the husband. Both 21.15 and vwqiT X. 26 say 

’ 1H«. ilwnMeh qxv? tdt unyg g 1 vrni qmw wtn - 

tg^R iqiw q. by gRfW on tft. 28, 19, sqq. fir. p. 450. P 72. The 

wy W 4i< l 47, 23 reads, gnR...twi tn«W Wfi T* «. 
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Ihs propoty is small« bat only maint«iano« i£ tba proparty ia 
large and refdtaa it by saying that it ia opposed to tiie spirit of 
ITtj, who allows a share to the wife and tlto mother even ahmg 
wi& sons when even joint family property Is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to'tha fault of %idhivai^cunua on 
the analogy of the Mlm&ihs& rule stated above on p. 605. 

The same text of Y&j. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husbaud 
leaves inconsiderable wealth. Another view was maintained 


1347. .e mvw • diw vr 28 . l9-20. This u 

•xplained by v^>«rr as ‘ efl V( ^ The pWl. «ay» 

tliat this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. she 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga. 

1347a. Jai. VII. 3. 19-25 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as follows: The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are four, 
Valmdeva, Varunapraghisa, Sakamedha» Sunaslttya (vide H. of Dh. vol. It. 
pp, 1091-1105 for description). In regard to these the following texts 

occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others: l 

swint fT»vt ^ VT vjrv vgwwimww wnubwu > Sf*vt 

I ... ^iw W « ( They carry 

forward the fire in these two; therefore they march on two; indeed 
Uie Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajlial 
therefore they (are said to) march on two: they fill with earth (the 
uttaravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in Sunasiriya). Sahara 
reads ^ ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

* carrying towards the east fire from the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavanlya.' 
There is pranayana in the Dar&purnamasa which is simple (and without 
details) and there is also pra^yana in Agnisioma which is full of details 
(and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description) is not required in Dariapurnamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications (vikrii) of the Dar^purna- 
masa so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of coarse in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words * dvayo^ pranayanti' lay down a vidhi and the words 

* tasmad ... sakamedham * contain an arthavdda which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidbi and which only eulogises it. The pVrvapaksa argues; 
As caturmasyas are modifications of Dar&purqamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a sunple prafayana in them; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayo^ pranayanti’ must be the pranayana as deserib^ in a 
Soma sacrifice. Further the prohibitian of an uttaravedi in Vaiivaveda and 
Sunasiriya indicates the same, since a prohibition implies that there was a 
fear that what Is prohibited woufd have otherwise followed and dnee an 

(Ckmiinmd on th§ weef 
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(Continued from the last page) 

uttaravedl is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in ‘ dvayoh pranayanti' is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikadesin) replies as follows :-~The 
real view is that in dvayoh pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dar&- 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunasiiiya is not 
to be explained as you do ; in the words ‘ upatra vapanti ’ an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences * na vaisVadeve &c. ’ the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunaslrlya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple dar^purna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would still be there as follows: as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas), there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is ' tulyabala-virodhe vikalpah’) and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the tault of vidhivaisamya^ 
the same sentence viz. * upatra vapanti ’ being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th, 

The proper siddhanta view is as follows ; Though the words * dvayoH 
pranayanti * are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as to refer to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom¬ 
mendatory passage that follows (speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha 
as the thighs of caturraasya yajfia). The vidhi and the following arthavada 
form one syntactical whole (ckavdkya)^ as laid down by Jai, I. 2. 7. The 
arthavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if bis 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya fire by the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana¬ 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres¬ 
cribed in those two alone and the words * there is no uttaravedi in'Vai^va- 
deva and Sunasirtya' are a mere (repetition of what is already 

known) and not a prohibition, as in the words *fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven*. On this interpretation there 
is no (Vidhivai^mya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai. VII. 3. 19-25, 
while Kumarila makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhanta, which, according to him, is that in ' dvayoh 
pranayanti' there is a special ( aplirva) kind of pranayana prescribed*, 
prikrta (of dar^purnamasa type) and saumika pranayana being the two 
other views which he rejects. The Subodhinl on the Mit. very lucidly 
explains this discussion and concludes: ifpffTOT 

• ,»‘ ^ ^ aJwfPWm- 

^ * wit f 

^ I. The BaUmbbatti repeaU the Sabodhial almost 

word for word. This nyiya occurs in Dayabhaga XI. 5. 16 also, 

89 
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take the estate of her sonless deceased husband if she submitted 
to 7Uyo(ja and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28'19-20, Vas. 17'65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of wealth), and Manu IX' 
146 and 190 {which call upon the surviving brother to pro¬ 
create a son on ttie widow of his brother and to hand over the 
deceased’s share to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Sm. 0. II. p. 294, V. P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medhatithi,'^’ generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of Srikara, Dharesvara and others due to the conflict 
among smrti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth.’350 Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note that the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict.‘35* They explain verses like those of N&r. (dayabhagu 
25-26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


1348. irvT uf g ye ti r ; i 

n. p. 294; nw* ti e t 

g i f^nfbnriW- 

jwnwm: «r. >r. p. 495, 

1349. 

urtW wut m on ng 

IX. 187. 

1330. nftnfhu sfi #im wyrat- 

^ • f*WT' 0“ I*' ’35. 

1331. amrgyfv gawv » 

gnnm XI. i. i j wyif>r i ftsr. on ^r. Ii. 133. 

It may. however, be noted that in a small treatise cal cd 

of which there are three Mss, in the Maharaja's Sarasvati Mahal Library 
atTanjore (Nos. 19003-3 described in vol. XVIII of their new Descriptive 
Catalogue) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and bis mother.both mice equal shares in the estate. The midnstay of the 
argument is a verse of Kat. quoted in the aq. zppg ‘ vH ggirtyi gy^SI- 

TSII w ^ from which the conclusion 

airawn is« wtg«qin ri |g g to y^ w i q w r y g w ir Nu ^ wrqt 

ywy? gsiflftst qisqqf >♦ 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

Patni means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from ‘ pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
* being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri¬ 
fice ’ (Panini IV. 1. 33 ). The Sm. C. IJ. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a dUsi and is not a ixUni and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour, 
The Baud. Dh. 8.1.11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddha* 
Manu^^*® says, ‘ The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser¬ 
vances, may offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. Kat. ( 926 ) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchastUy subsequent 
to the death of the husband.If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act (XV of 1856), she 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352. a VI mfl ST WT I ’RT ^ »r BT frffi 

swvi ftf: by n. p. 200, nr. S>. p. 488: VI Wifi WI 

*1 I ^ *1 v wt v. a;. I. ii. 20. 

This is cited as Mann’s in nj^. fi». p. 397, which quotes a similar verse o( 
Yama on p. 398. 488 says ‘ ars R fl ih tB U l- 

1333. «igsnsiv»f I Upm? w fi Tvi 

^ • wwa q- by fJmr. on vr. n. 133, ^vHin xi. 1.7, r. p. 539; 
1*41 VI fvnpvfJtwiiRwft I wivi. q. by the on VI. n. 135. 

1354. Vide MoHiram v. Kerry L. R. 7 I. A. 115 : Sellam v. Chinna- 
mmal 2^ Mad, 441; Nehalo v. Kishen 2 All, 150 (F, 3.) 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs ).**** 

According to the Dayabhaga there being no apratibandha 
riaya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
Succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of sudras, if the owner dies leaving a widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Yaj. IL 134, the Mit. and 
Bayabhaga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the other 
half.«s6 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited, Eaut. ni. Z was probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of Kat. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Kaut. The Mahabharata (Anu^asana 47. 24 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1353. Vide Vithu v. Govind 22 Bom, 321 (F. B.) and Murugayi v, 
Viratnakali I 226] but Bhola v. Kausilla 55 All. 24 (F. B.) holds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent unchastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C, ruling in 7 1. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent unchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking to the expressed object of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act. 

1356. Vide Shesgiri v, Gireva 14 Bom. 282; Meenakshi v, Appakutii 
33 Mad. 226 (in this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed). 

Vide f Synt 1 vi. n i34; vm utV ft w i s m»»mr 

vfWhnjfJiTORnjuT v ^ 9 *1^- 

• fSmr, j 1 amt... 1 wfil s 

ftwr mfhnUllwwwRt • ifnww ix. 3 i p, 143. 

1357. aigWl I 

wSwmiu. z p. iss; WMH wir wg <w- 

..HiiniHt ^99:1 Sn; irp 1 wvviiwii < 7 . 24 q. by 

p- 71, ft, fti.p, i5a, ,the »v. q. p. 49i, fr<r«n<r Xl. 1 .. 6 O (latter 
three quote it as from the n flW I W ). 
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husband's estate (by gift, sale &o.). Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 377-78 -verses 50-51 and 53) states: ‘ when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual iraddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband's paternal uncle, gintis ( elders), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women ’. Madhava (Par. M. lU. p. 536) explains that 
‘ except immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha (p. 138 ) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Damodardas v. Purrtuxmrulas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not iiilieriied by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to Nar. ( q. by V. M. on 
p. 155). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the MitSksarS. had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In QtuUvdhar v. 
Clutndrabhagabai 17 Bom. 690 (F. B.) it was held that under the 
law of the Mit&ksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
abla property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Dainodar i\ Purmcmandas must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In Sha Chamanlal v. Doshi Oanesh 
'Z8 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 


13S8. wwnrt wnrt gvm 

N i empv mwvrnmT- 

wtl vw gaR t iqrtvtw- 

fWl** fiwj * If. q. by n. p. 291, ft. X- p. 390 (last two). nfWVW 

(folio 99b), etr. ft. ni. p. 336, «f. nyff pp. 137-138. The WfW* 

Xm and «f. ascribe the last two to neinffl. The n f mw sayS that the 
verse was ascribed to ff. by the but It should be 

disregarded as it is opposed to the verse sqfil <vrv< quoted in the enauif 
and others as that of ff. i * WWt fWlfWtftfwftw fqftvftutat- 

l» atfstw (folio 99b). 
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power to dispose of it by will. Lastly in Pandhannalh v. QovM 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mit&ksar& 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said (on p. 75 ) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa¬ 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter vivos but not by will. K&t. (921,924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows: 
* A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy (her husband’s property) till her death; after her the 
(other) heirs (of the husband) would get it. A wife who 
preserves (the honour of) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
husband a widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1359. aijwt ifnni ftum 1 

« WnVT. q. by XI. l. 56, III. p. 292; ^ 

ya qr fih in i a ft wtwt wgfwif 

«<KnvT. q. by n. p. 292, 

*v. p. 138. The D. B. adds, * Vdlt 

i gifla; I > XI. l. 59. The first verse is 

quoted in Dhugwandeeu v. Myna Baee 11 Moo. I. A. 487 at p. 512, 
8 Mad. 290, 292, 5 Patna 646, 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
to In 8 Mad. 290, 292, V. Govtffd 32 Bom. 59 (which bolds 

that according to the Mlt. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherited by her from her^huaband), 42 Bom. 136, 143. 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
heaven (vide Ait. Br. ' naputrasys lokosti' quoted above on p. 654 n. 2239). 
An exception was made in the case of those who observed perpetual 
atndenthood (Xp. Dh. S, 1.1. 4. 29) and Menu extends it to chaste widows 
(V. 159-160); Vide Vlenu Dh, 8. 25. 17. 
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have been accepted by modern decisions; vide Collector of 
Masulipatani v, Cavaly Vencata 8 Moo, I. A, 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena¬ 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over here- 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
' d&yada ’ that occurs in Kat. quoted above and in D. B., which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends (by death, remarriage, surrender &c.). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs (the reversioners ) whoso estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. tlie words of 
Kat. and the D, B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how¬ 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda¬ 
tions ; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 
the Mit.i36t 

If after partitioning among tlieinselves, one of the widows 
dies, tlie portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i, e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does' not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
the Moslems) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en¬ 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
encouragement. They will produce friction, cause fragmenta- 
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on n. 135. 
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tion of lands, make holdings uneconomic and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them. Prajftpati^*** says that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapindas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above (p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to d&ya (ad&y&dUi) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma. But 
the Baud. Dh. S. (S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 331) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
relies on it and declares that the saftiskaras on women (except 
marriage) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, as the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and ‘ anrta ’. Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut. 28.19, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the D&yabhaga 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts (like those of Y&j. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p. 294^^ says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthamda (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned (lit. by being seised by 
the horn), The V. P. says the same. Aparfirka (p. 743 ) holds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an amvikla and excludes 
women only when there is a eon. It should be noted that the 
Far. M. (HI. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that the wife of the saorifioer is not entitled to partake of Soma 
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taken in the F&tnlvata oup and th{>t ‘ indriya * Soqia 

drink.*^ But Mftdhav&carya in hie comment on the TaL 6. L4.27 
quotes TaL S. VL 5. 8. 2 and explains it somewhat differently 
as meaning that women being without strong^ do not tetke 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
the Tai. S, or Baud. Db. S. in speaking of the rights of women 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it The result of the reliance on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognized as heirs viz. the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s mother and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the sm^tis or early commentaries. This 
subject will be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh. IL pp. 568-589. 
If the wife was guilty of unchastity but repented of her lapsed, 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband C'^de 
H. of Dh. n. pp. 571-573 ). As regards the rights of mainteU'^ 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law which is passed over here. 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the widows in a 
joint Hindu family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
chastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often compelled to go to court. In the ' 9electidos fttaa 
Peahwa Daftar ’, vol. 43, there is an order (letter No. 142) of 
Btmadfistrl, the chief justice of the Peshwa’s court, calling 
upon one Bapuji Tarabavekar under threat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments of the widow of his elder brother (that 
had died only seven days after marriage) and to give her a 
yearly maintenance of Bs. 125. 

Daughters .—^Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the ^ceased owner is alive. The daughter also had to 


1364., ^ w glk. —wf® Wf ewwwf 

«IXt. at. ilL P- 336. This espisnation of the ew. ai. is noted by the s#. n. 
p. 9)7, which odds that the sentence is only meant to extol the in^ortance 
fit t&s Piteivata cap (of Soma). The <aa. p. 499 hae almost the same 
words as those of at. 
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struggle hard for recognition as heir just as the widow had. 
daut., Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir. Ap. Dh- 
S. n. 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
(probably with sapipdas). When Manu IX. 130 declares, *one’s 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son; 
how can another person take the wealth (of the deceased) when 
she who is the very self (of the deceased) lives ’, it appears 
from the context (IX. 138-129) that it is the putrikS (the 
daughter appointed as a son) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medh&tithi, N&r&yana and Eullhka interpret the word 
’ duhita ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrikft only. In 
the Nirukta,**** Yaska cites Rg, UL 31.1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word * duhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla¬ 
nation of Bg. BX 31.1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrika’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
Bonless man after the widow. Yaj. and Visnu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. Nar. (dayabhaga, 50) 
reoognizes^ the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
ground that she continues the lineage (of the deceased father} 
just like a son. When Nar. (dayabhaga. 27) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con¬ 
text shows (as remarked by the Sm. C. IL p. 296) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death. Br. declares^^^ (S. B. £. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-56),' the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: bow can another man 
inherit her .father’s property while she lives ? ’. Though the 
words of Y&j., Vi^nu and Br. were clear enough ancient com- 
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mentatora were not prepared to accept them In their literal 
eenee. Vidyarupa holds that Yaj. means only the putrik& and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may be appointed as sons. The Sm. 0. IL p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by Dharesvara, Devasvamin and 
Devarata.'** The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word * duhitarah ’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ' putrika *, 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son (in II. 128), as the putrika is included among the eons 
by V6». and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon¬ 
dary. Yaj., Visnu, Br. are silent as to whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between daughters as heirs. Kat. (926) gives ^ 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow Kat. The Dayabhaga**^® (XL 2. 4 
p. 175) quotes a prose passage of Parisara preferring an un¬ 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit, pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
on succession to strldhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed.^^ Herein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The D&yabhiga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among married daughters Jimutav&hana, 
following an author called Diksita, prefers one who has had a 
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iK>n br who is likely to have a son to a widowed or barren 
daughter or to one who has given birth only to daughters. Hits 
preference is due to the principle of the D&yabhSga^ that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to confer 
spiritual benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
will offer pindas to the deceased owner (who will be the mater¬ 
nal grand-father). The Mit. on the other hand relies on near¬ 
ness of blood (pratty&satti) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the Y. P. p. 519, the D&yabhfiga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
son. The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri¬ 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (since she may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage). Apar&rka (p. 721) and 
y. B, (p. 517 ) give three meanings of the word ‘ apratisthitft ’ 
via. ' childless, poor, widowed In deciding whether a parti¬ 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse*^ to go into nice or minute questions of the 
respective monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between tiieir positions. 

According to all High Courts in India except that of 
Bombay a daughter’s estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, can only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passes not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her father. In 
Bmnbay,^^ however, the daughter takes an absolute interest 
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In her fatiher’s estate when she succeeds as heir and on her death 
the estate will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to the decided 
oases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the time of 
his death (except in cases governed by the D&yabhaga The 
■reason assigned is that K&t. and other smrti writers do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in the case of 
the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the**'* Dayabhfiga (XI. 2.8) Br. declares: ‘a 
daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving her husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br. The D&yabhaga (XL 
2. 31) further says that the word ‘ wife ’ (in XI. 1.-56) is merely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the wife 
apply to all women as heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a iliadra, has no right of inheritance to her father.**” 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
oases been held to be excluded from inheritance.**** 

It may be noted that in his Vaijayantl ( on Visnu Dh. 8. 
XVn S-fi) Nandapandita appears to have preferred a daughter- 
in-law to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in this. 
Vide Jolly’s T. L. L. p. 199 and p. 286 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D. C. Ms. No. 69 of the VaijayantL 
The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 

1373. Vide Advyappa v. Rudrava 4 Bom. 104 (where the original 
SmrtU aod digests are cited at length and discussed); Kojiyadu o. 

5 Mad. 149. 156. 
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XL a. 8. 13 , 31. Vld* 

Rimanand v. Rai Kithori 33 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of the unchaste 
daughter from inheritance. 

i377. VtdefiMhynn.fiahM S3 Bom. 963 (holds that the Ul^ttmate 
danghter of a fedra has no right of inheriunce as against the son of the 
^drale brothar). 
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excluded by ouatom among Bhale Sul^a Chhatrisrfrom .OodA). 
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«xo«pt in Bombay (where she inherits ae the widow of a gotroija 
aapitufa). The Bfilambhattl oritiokes Nandapandita without 
naming him and holds that a daughter-in-law Inherits only as a 
gotraja and not before a daughter. 

Raghunandana in his comment on the D&yabh&ga makes 
the position about unchaste daughters quite clearThe 
sm^is give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter i. e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( kumSri ). It ha.i 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
< daughter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some smitis like 
Pai&lara^^ employ the word himdrl in speaking of daughters' 
'succession, while others employ the word ‘ kanyZ \ but both 
'wrds are synonymous. In Govind v. Bktku 46 Bom. L. R. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
permanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
only unmarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
tbs former to the latter. Medh&tithi on Manu IX. 132 says that 
hmyd means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man. The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
.after another vis. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
daughter, (3) well-to-do married daughter. Judicial decisions 
have added a fourth variety viz. unmarried daughter who has 
become a prostitute. This fourth class being a new one must be 
placed aft«r the dther three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and ctanmentaries on the basis of the maxim (intruders 
<9 uninvited persons must be seated at the end of or after those 
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&at are epeolally inTited) noted by Sahara on Jai. V. 
and X. 5.1 and by Sankara on Vedftntasdtra IV. 3. ^ and 
employed by the V. Mayukha (text p. 143) for setUing^ thif 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother’s son. ^' 

The daughter’s son {dauhitra). On failure of daughters the 
daughter’s son inherits. Gaut., Ap., Vas,, are all silent about 
the daughter’s son and so are Ysj, and Visnu. But it has been 
plausibly urged by Visvarupa that, since Yaj. himself has (in 
U. 134) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes the 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Ysj. taking after the daughters. The 
Madanapfirijata (p. 673 ) relies on the word ca ’ in Yaj. t6 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of Visnu 
Dh. 8. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit., the Daya- 
bhaga and others quote a verse of Visnu, * when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and sou’s son the daughter’s 
sons take the wealth (of the deceased owner); in offering 
sraddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as son’s 
sons’. The V. Mayukha (p. 142) includes a sulra about the 
dauhitra in Vi^nu Dh. S. Govindaraja, a commentator of Manu, 
is said by the Dayabhaga, to have held, relying on this verse of 
Vi^nu, that the daughter’s son inherited tlie estate even before 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the Dayabhaga did 
not approve of this view. The Dayabhaga (XL 3. 27) notes 
that ^laka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Yaj. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. 8. IL 2. 17 distin¬ 
guished w«3 between the putrikaputra and daughter but it is not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra was 
an heir. In IX 131-133 Manu expressly says that the dauhitra 
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idiould Inherit the Mithre wealth of a sofnleeaman^thai he ehovl^ 
dflbr one pfi^a to hie father and another to the inidernal B^nd^ 
fether and that in religious matters there is no difiCerenoa 
between a son’s son and a daughter’s son, since their father and. 
mother (respectively) spring from the body of the deceased 
oti^et. The context and the wording of these verses show, as 
held by CullQka and other commentators, that the daughter’s 
Mn here referred to is the son of the' appointed daughter. But 
Manu IX 136 is somewhat clearer. It says, ‘ through a son bom 
to a daughter from a husband of the same class, whether 
she be appointed (as a son) or not, the maternal grand-father 
tecomes one having a son’s son; that son should offer pinda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
takes the word ' ak|rt& ’ in this verse as referring to the ordi¬ 
nary daughter, while Medh&tithi and Kulluka hold that this 
verse also only refers to the son of the putriks and that k;fa 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agreement was made with her husband, while ak|^ means one 
(who is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. 6^ (S. B. B. 33 
p. 379 verse 58) provides: ' just as (the daughter) gets 
ownership in her father’s property (as an heir), though ithere 
may be other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property 

The daughter’s sons inherit per capUa and not per sUrpes^ 
Suppose that A has two daughters B and O, that B has three 
sons and C has two sons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
Iffetime; on A’s death bis estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughter’s son taking one fifth. 

. A daughter’s son is really a bandhu and a bkhmagotra 
aapiud^,'hut-owing to historical causes and the high religious 
efficacy of the iti&ddha offered by him be has been given a very 
high place among heirs by express texts. 

ParerUs (pUarau). Ghreat divergence prevails among medieval 
digests on toe position of the father and the mother as heirs to 
their son. Y&% gives do olne as to whiob among the parents is to 
1>e preferred If both are alive when their son dies. The text of the 
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Visnu Dh. S. as read by meat digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
isBueless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IX 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not dehnite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. (927 ) observes,‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and (the 
brother’s) sons’. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) says,*^’ ‘ when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother ’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. (p. 416 ), 
the V. 0., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabh&ga, the Sm. C., the Madanaratna, the V. Maynkha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara^^®* held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the D&yabhSga, Sm. C. 

1385. The 17. 4-16 read: i fftl- 

I t wmroresi- 

V# <i5 T » ti i a I wfirwrvf vr i. These 

passages are cited as in the wq-tCia (folio 100 b). wr. si. 

and some other digests and as by the flUrr., the ttj., 

(p. 252). Tho in. *1^ p. 142 and add after 

The p. 595 and ft. p. 151 reverse the order and read 
afjai^ a^^aft ftgaift. But the ra. a- p. 524 notes that such an order 
is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed (Jiat. reads first. ataRffft^ft^^r-a^a^iavift-afftTa^r-Tiai- 

api-uftarnwrru^ifbit af at ftgraft arg: yfta ft r ^pa ; i arw- 

wftwT g a^aft ayrft ftyrrt^—yft aftiai auifSaw 

^ ft i -g i P s a ' ^ i iftt ynft a^ ft i ftThg* *! aar u ift a ftafij r aift i 

iq. n, p. 524. It is, however, to be noted that m the printed x* (p. 592) 

the father is placed after the mother (aigruft ft ai f i a ra fta il W ftuwann ). 
So it Is probable that the text of the ft. 7 . was tampered with after the 
time of ftiaftiW. 

1386. atgattniu vuil at 1 a^aft ftai mar war gww 

aftfim:» Wim. q. by ftar. on VT. 11 . 135 (reads ^ri%lirai), II. 

p. 299, atr. ai. ill. p. 526. «i. a^ p. hi. 

1387. anrfqaft^a«a aativa g 1 arar ftauffi trar wrar at agg- 
qrai * If. q- by aiaanft p. 744 , afftai. II. 299, ftaaia xi. 3.2 p, I 86 . 

1388. waqa aiftfta ft i ilfta-iq a a w q mgm ayagwH » ftar f^ f f a a a 
fta4, aaafaaa wgaaa aiat g ia aaiig ai g fftai»at rfl ft a a qll^iftq r wa a a t- 
a ft ta ^y w iftwndi^ i i n. p. 297 . 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitarau ’ in Yaj, is what is called 
an ‘ ekaie^' dmndva compound and in dissblving it or in the 
full-dedged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred. Another wason is: A father may 

have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own son only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit. says) the mother has greater 
nearness (prattyasatti) to her son than the father has. The 
Sm. C. (U. p. 297 ) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence ‘ sarasvatau bhavatai^' is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the Yajya 
and Anuvakya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaiesa is 
dissolved); therefore as to intarau also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nllakantha in the 
V. Mayukha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that Pan. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word raata must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so. But the V. P. says that though Panini may 


1389, Wm wraivw: i *nm a ^ 

II. p. 297. 

1390. The general rule ii that several words that would be in the same 
case when separately used may be compounded together to form dL dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the sense of 'ca*, as said in 'carthe d vandvah' 
(Pan. II. 2. 29). Such a compound is called dvandva and mata-pitarau is an 
example of it. Another sutra (I. 2. 64) of Panini states that when words 
denoting several individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an eka^sa compound, 
which is of two kinds, sarTtpa (e. g, hamsasca hamsa^a harhsau) and virUpa 
(when the two words are of different genders). The latter kind of ekasesa 
is of restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso* 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 
* pitr' when compounded with matr (vide Pan. I, 2, 67and I. 2. 70). There¬ 
fore we have two forms to denote the idea of parents viz. mataPitarau or 
pitarau^ In dissolving this compound (pUarau ) we employ the phraseology 
‘ mata ca pita ca ’ and in the word ^ matipitarau * the word for mother comes 
first. Therefore atnong parents as heirs mother should come first. Vide 
pp. 242-^244 of my notes to the V, Mayukba (ed. of text) where both the 
Mit« passage and its criticism by the V. Mayukba are explained at length. 
In Balkfishna if, Lakshman 14 Donl. 605 both the Mit. and Mayukha's 
criticism thereof are set out (pp. 60S-609). 
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contain no such direction, all grammatical works like the 
K&iika dissolve the compound as ‘mats ca pita ca’ and gram¬ 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word mata comes firstThe argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son (whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as niata ca pita ca ). 
The V. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a pativrata and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup¬ 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre¬ 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte¬ 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter's son, the adoptive mother would succeed to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyamusyayana adoption, if the son adopted in 
that forrti dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 


• »r ft wift Hwt ^ umr w ftnwftft ftugg i ft? a wmt 
ntJrkj 1 «r. n. 325. 

1392. Vide Attandi v. Hart Suba 33 Bom. 404 (where, in the case oi 
a klmple adopted bod, the adoptive mother was preferred to the adoptive 
father}, 
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as oo-heiresses.^^ It has further been held that if, after 8uc> 
oeeding as adoptive mother to a dvyftmusy&yana son, the adop¬ 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvy&musySyana son. 

The word ‘ mother ’ in the Mit. does not include a step¬ 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance^^ except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote’®*® place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the’®*® Bombay High CJourt, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vij55nesvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. L vol. XIV p. 83 (the ^rlrahgam 
plates of Mummadi NSyaka in sake 1280) where a mother in¬ 
heriting a village granted to her son Par&sarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Rahgan&tha at Srirangam. 

1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). Vide Kantawa v, 
Sangangowda I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamu^yayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Nand v, Surgiani 16 All. 221; Tahaldai v. Gaya 
Pershad 37 Cal, 214; Scethai v. Nachiar37 Mad. 286, all holding that the 
step-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1395. Vide Kesserbai v. Valah 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for holding that 
' step-mother * is not included in the term * mother ' in the Mit.» but that 
ahe would Inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself). In this case nomerons authorities are examined at length. 

1396. Vide BasaPpa v. Rayava 29 Bom. 91 (P« B,) for remarried mother 
inbedting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 




jSro^Aers (bhrataraUx) and brother’s sons. Aco. to both Yftj. 
and Visnu, on failure of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa^ 
rently conflicting texts, Sahkha, Manu (IX. 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit. downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers (i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dayabhfiga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body (the 
mother being different). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabh&ga argues that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pindas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre¬ 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
AparSrka (p. 745).'^* The reasons of the V. Mayukha for pre¬ 
ferring even the full brother’s son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘ brothers ’ principally stands for ‘ brothers of the whole 
blood ’ ( sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of MlmSrhsa^^^ is that the same word is 




inopfum I fpjum xi. 5. 12 . 

1398. uinwi 

unrmwi 1 wxnS p. 745. 

1399. nw ffii ' jJT! • ipwt 

on Ir. III. 2. 1. Compare HI. 30 p. 67 (quoted on p. 606 n. 1145) 

wg i gyi II. 4. 3. Vide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (P. B.) quoted in 41 I, A, 290, 303-4 
for this maxim, 
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not to be understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘ mother ’ applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so bhratarah should not include both full and half 
brothers. The V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Yaj. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words ‘S(Wara’ (Yaj. II. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word ‘ anyodarya' or 
‘anyamatrja’ (Yaj. II. 139). Therefore the word ‘bhratarah’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sahgraha 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood, 

The Sra. C. II. 300 refutes the view of some that the 
word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an eh-aieqa dmndra compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pan. I. 2. 68’ 
( bhrdtr-piitrau irnsr-dnhUrhhyam ) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha’*®^ also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason wliy ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an platipm of the nraixt kind ( which is restricted only 
to rare cases ) and not of the s^trupa kind. The Balambhattl 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 


1400. arflfi fir!^ wiRprl 

H q. by H- P- 300, Tjf, sj. p. 527. 

1401. atisir) 

^5*1 suiiai frvTft ^ ftnr:— 

aiqPITCf:—l Tffnw n. p. 300. gSwi: 
refers to Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6. 14. 1. Bhratarah, if it means only broihcrs» 
would be an cka^sa of the safitpa kind, but if it means ‘ brothers and sis> 
ters it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence * bring 
two kukkutas, we shall make a pair of spouses * (and then kukkutau means 
a cock and a hen, while ordinarily it would mean * two cocks *). fKrn’nfUTTAff 
te Wpnfffi^rwrPf: I ^In^. 11. p. 300. 

1402. WWW yr<p» wwvfliww- 

w awt ffit y wf« wt i RyNtIR yw i wiy t 

«r. *ntw P- ^^2: xHmR r yiwflfTi ww ww i 

yiB(«ne ®“ «pnrn p. 209. 
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interpretation. The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and 
well disposed to the'enlargement of the rights of women, thoUgh 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father (though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the MitaksarS or elsewhere for the sons born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to be 
included in the meaning of the word ‘ bhrataraii ’ used in the 
texts. But Naudapandita expressly provides in his 

VaijayantI the following order of succession among brothers 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother ( vide Jolly T. L. Jj. pp. 208 and 287 ). Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. C. II. p. 299 places the paternal grand¬ 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. observes'*®® that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. ( p. 527 ) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj. 
and Visnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharam V. SiUibat 3 Bom 353 at p. 359-36b (where the 
Mayukha, Nandapanclita and BaUaibhatti on the interpretation of * brothers ’ 
in Yaj. are referred to); but \ide Muljt v. CuYbcuidas 24 Bom. 563 and 
BhiJgwan v. Warubai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta 
tion of the Balambhatti has not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit. are concerned. 

1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kai>hirum 46 Bora 716 at p. 718, In Narayan 
V. Laxman 51 Bora. 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute’s property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying (at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 
passage from the Vaijayanti of Nandapandita on the Visnudharraasutra 
quoted In Dr. Jolly’s T. L. L. on • Partition &c. ’ pp. 208 and 287. 

ww ^5* ' ••• nPlwfi 

1405. wgen- 

Wwwft l fiWT. on vi. II. 135. 
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talce, while Manu, i^ahkha and others are deemed to be only 
oonoerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as follows.—(1) full brothers; (2) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand¬ 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sister at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
(whether full or half), brother’s sons (whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts (including the P. C.) to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceased full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by Borradaile ( vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8.17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding (the use of) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
Inrothers, after the example ' among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’ 


1406. Vide Sakharam v. Sitabai 3 Bom. 333 at p. 363 ; Kesserbai v. 
Vahfb 4 Bom. 188 at p. 208. 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below; It 
almost the same as a passage of the MitaksarS^ which has not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, O, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, C, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time (i. e. pUrvyamaraTTiakale jioatpUrkatayU 
asanjdta^dhanasarnbandhah ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G ) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dhariasarnbaridlia ) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy Council, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the sons 

p. 142 ; it appears that Borradaile read oand 
misunderstood Compare ‘ 

Vide g. p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit. The (folio 

101 a) and vr* p. 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandika tK Muna L. R. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Tbakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. MayUkha was composed, on the 
ground that the MayQkha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs. 
There was thus a double error. The MayQkha was misunderstood and fur¬ 
ther the MayQkha had nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com* 
posed by a Mabarastra brahmana whose family had migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the law are 
dne to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother's son ; but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha. The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as an heir, but V. T, composed by Nilakantha's own first cousin 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus (the brother inherit¬ 
ance to whom is in question) shared the estate of the latter. 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this day on the 
principle of stare dectsts. The view of the Vaijayantl about the 
sons of the same woman from different hiisbands being sapindas 
of each other has already been noted (p. 727 ). Gk>vindar&ja on 
Manu Ill. 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Kulluka on Manu III. 11 refers to this view of 
Gtovindaraja,^**” 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit. in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that the dis¬ 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood Inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over¬ 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor (and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood). The 
Madanaparij&ta^**^ p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal xiholes. 


(Continued from the last page) 


places the mother before the father (folios 139-140 ). Following this case it 
was held in Haridas v, Ranchordas 5 Bom. L. R. 516 that the son of a 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers’ sons. In 
Hesartal v, Jagubhai 49 Bom. 282 the diiferring translations of the Mayukha 
were referred to (at. p. 286). it was held that the principle of stare decisis 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on the sons of a brother that 
bad died before the deceased along with the surviving brother. 

1409. 00 Ug III. 11. 

1410. Vide Shankar v. Kashinath 51 Bom. 194 (F. B.), wbexetbe 
relevant texts are discueBed, over-rnled in Mahant Qaruddas v. Uahant- 


Latdas L. R. 60 I. A. 189. 
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It Ih noteworthy that the Vlramitrodaya whioh generally 
follows the Mit. inyokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother’s soa'“* 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama ’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit., 
the V. Mayukha (p. 143) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series (of heirs) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the father’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order (by Yaj.), no place can be found for the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir. ^“3 The 
V. Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
I>erBons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the row 
of those who were specially invited. 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. 0. n. p. 300,’*'* the SubodhinI, the MadanaparijSta (p. 673) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Apar&rka, Varadar&ja (V. Nir. p. 453) and the VaijayantI of 
Nandapapdita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 


1413. jpBi I ft ftny 

ft®* yqwflft p. 538. 

1413. unnfft w fwryt ftanim u* ftsww i 

• ftm. on yi. ii. 

133: yspW (ftjtnftl) mm wurft *^p»iinn<sg*n%5 wft ft^- 

ftiW fftyg i «r. wfw p. 143. 

1414. For vide on If. X. 3. 1 ‘ yux WUlftS 

w if fhftyp* tr^ftwrft i >• 

vide also oft ft. V. 2.19, on IV. 3. 3 and 

‘ »l|i| W| « l l Pfteh ft JWlfftm ». in Mohandas v. Krishnabai S 

Bom, 597 this maxim is quoted and it is said that it applies only to the' 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list of bandhus 
ennmerated by Nilakaftha (p. 602). The maxim is also relied on in 
Qovind Bhaushst v, Bhiku 46 Bom. h, R. 699. 

1413. ithnrr fft vwnr fft i shsTime^sw ftsrrfl e ft sy i em fiNf- 

mft l Sm. C. ir. p. 300; vide V. P. 

ps 523 for Almost the same words. 
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I 7 ftfter the brother's son, A Fall Bench of Bombay 

High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the ccanpact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that .in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The D&yabh&ga (XL 6 . 6 p. 208) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

Ootrajas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Y&j. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer> 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as ' let the cattle be brought and also the 
bulls’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ’ 
(pSvai^), are separately mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in¬ 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother (as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and sam&nodakas. The V. Mayukha (p. 143) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapindas. It may be remarked that Y&j. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas (bom in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus) and those that are born in (or are 
of) a different gotra. These latter (viz. bhdnmgotra sajnni^) 
are designated as bandhus by Y&j. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Y&j. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri¬ 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Y&j. 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (L 52) and defines the limits of 
sapinda relationship for marriage (in I. 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by JimQtav&hana. In I 68 Y&j. mentions both 
sapipda and sagotra (in the matter of niyoga) and thereby indi¬ 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous ^nd 
that sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 

1416. Vide Appi^i v. Uiitanldl 34 Bom 364 (F. B,), in which 
Buiiha Singh v. LaUu Singh L. R. 42 1. A. 208 was disOngcished 01 ^ the 
that it waa not an expran deciiion on the question whether the 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother's son, 
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Ap. Dh. S. n. 6. 14. Z provides**^’ that ‘on failure of sons 
the nearest saplnda’ (inherits). Manu^^^^ IX. 187 is the classi¬ 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, * whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate (of the 
deceased) shall belong’. This verse has been variously ex¬ 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans¬ 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression ‘ sapindudya)^ ’ and the 
words ‘ tasya tasya ’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
‘ sapindat yah ’ and others as one word ‘ sapindadyati ’ (sapinda 
and the like). Some take one ‘ tasya ’ (of him) as referring to 
the deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
‘ tasya tasya ’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres¬ 
ponding to ‘ yah ’ (one more ‘ yah ’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre). Though the printed text and most of the commen¬ 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm, 
0. II. p. 301 reads it as ‘ yo yo hyanantarah pipdat ’ and quotes 
Dh&resvara’s explanation that ‘ pipdat ’ means ‘ sapipdat ’. 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapipd^’ as 
‘ sapindamadhyat * (from among sapindas) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. (B. B. E. 33 p. 379 verse 62 ) 

HI7. Vj mvrow: < SUV. U. U.. H- 6. H 2. 

1418. awwx: U# I Manu IX. 187. Vide Buhicr’s 

note on tbia in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 366-368 for the varying inter¬ 
pretations of commentators, Buhler is not right when he emphatically 
says: **On philological grounds it seems to me improbable that 'anantarah 
saplndat ’ can mean anything else than * nearest to the sapinda * and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased In the first place 
the singular ‘ sapindat * can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
{jatavekavacanam) i, e. as meaning ' sapindebhyah ' (from among sapindas). 
In ip., Br. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapinda or bdndhava or sakulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in¬ 
heritor but rather as * mrta * svaryata * dhanin ’ &c. The verse of 
Manu 18 variously read, l pr. 

p. 451, (folio 100 a); vt ^ WV I ... 

^ ifunr;« 

n. 301; p. 254 reads as tfl iJt as in ‘ WWf. 

p. 71. 

1419. wnft irnnil vw 4n*vwmuT • 

* IT. q. by II. p. 301, TifiTXt? (folio 101 a ), to. ht. HI. p. 329, 

fnnm p. 195, v. p. 527. Th© a»d ©J^laln; frmqi 

wfwu iimwhiqfn i «n*wi... » 
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saya, ‘ when there are several agnates, sakulyas and Mndhavae 
(cognates), whosoever of them is tlie nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word ‘sapinda’. The Mitsksara and the DayahhEga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. H, pp. 452-458 and 472-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
‘sapinda’is employed by Panini {IV. 1. 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of gdra (Pan. IV. 1.162) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela¬ 
tionship as stated by the Kaiika. A.ccording to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship ( connec¬ 
tion through particles of the same body, efcaiariramyavQnvaya) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter¬ 
mined by nearness or propinquity (pratyasatti). According to 
the Dayabhaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
sraddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealtli of the deceased and offering srSddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered drEddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing srEddhas for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pindas as the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Manu, Br. (particular¬ 
ly the first and last) speak only of nearness (which more 
naturally means ‘ nearness of blood ’). Yaj. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mentioning heirs. Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha ( wealth ). V4pu Dh. 
8. XV, 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him ’. This rule is emphasized even by 
those works ( like V. Mayukha )*^ that make blood relationship 

1+20, ^ i 

eqt y venutrv w nKvfnrt p. w- 

VW" « ww «ra[ fkgw ^iTwt' leffil q. by »wp# p. 7W,, 

wa- IX, 132, ft. t. p. S99 sad II. p 207 ( MCfibe* to fqf- 

wwwq). wviwt nr. a. 304. 
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thd test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the 
king (who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
tiie estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Brahma- 
pur&na 220. 79 (tadabhave ca n^atih karayettvakutumbinimt 
tajjfttlyair-narai^i sarayak-dahadysh sakalah kriyah). The Mit. 
view is upheld by V, R., V. C., Par. M., Madanaparijata, Saras- 
vatlvilasa, V. Mayukha, Balambhattl and many other works. The 
theory of the Dayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka (quoted above on p. 725), 
Raghunandana, Nandapandita. The Viramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit. but in certain oases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. P. p. 528) or in preferring three male 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, ‘ now it is absolutely clear that under the Mitaksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation¬ 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
discover the preferential heir is the capacity to offer 'oblations 
Its position is peculiar. It says that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Visnu quoted by the Mit. (not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra) prescribes: ‘ If there be no sou or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons ’. This is in line with ManulX. 
136 ( cited above on p. 720 ) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pinda as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Y&j. Yaj. (11.127) in speaking 
of the k^etraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both (the 


1421. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 208 at p. 227. 

1422. tw 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten) 
and offers pinda to both. He does twt state that because be 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pipda was a duty laid up¬ 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue ). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India (except in Bengal). 

The argument of the DSyabh&ga (which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota**^) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip¬ 
ally on Baud. Dh. S. and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth (which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further (in IX. 106 ) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that (in IX 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX. 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
(Manu IX 201) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the Dsyabhfiga emphasizes at every 
step. It**^ says: “There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like ; but 
when the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that says, ‘ from the wealth 
iifiaerited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. gfh i gfi) 

wHireiCTwuf • tpirwnr xi. 6.31-32 p. 2i6. 

1424. % uelweid w • awnftiwe g gw- 
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verse of gf. U q. by ». x. p. 595. m f^. p. 447, ftsig gWt p. 81. 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual Sraddhas The subject of 
iirftddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
D&yabhSga clear. Among the several kinds of 6rfiddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddi^ and . Parvava- The first 
( ekoddi^pi) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such sraddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after big 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista sraddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The psrvana sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the amamsya of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the amavasya of Bhadrapada 
or on a sahkrUrUi. In this draddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. sapiiyfana or sapind^haram. This is a iir&ddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 12th day from his death. By this dr&ddha the i)erson 
recently deceased ceases to be a preta ( a departed spirit) and 
is elevated to the rank of pitfs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista sr&ddha, while sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons can perform the p&rvana sr&ddha also. 
The D&yabh&ga refers ( XL 1. 34 p. 162 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the pSrvana dr&ddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner (compare note 1342 above ). 
Elsewhere (XI 7. 17 p. 211) it designates the parvana as 
‘traipurusika’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha¬ 
sizes (XI. 1. 43 p. 165 ), by quoting verses from Vyftsa,**^* that 

H25. ‘ irsft » film, on m- 

I. 2S1: ini firfVvHliW v#»5vil i 

film, on VT I. 217. means * performed on a parvan day. ' Acc. to the 
ni. 11. 118 the parvan days are, swimw, tftfSwT, 
and q. In wnpm p. iw deSnes the mlwwnr " 

* amwmt vftkwk fikvk m ». 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to her deceased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world- 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu (q. by the Dsyabhftga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit.) declares that, a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Praj§pati (cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V. Mayukha and other works of the Mit&ksar& school) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im¬ 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annual Sraddhas of her husband.'^*' 
Similarly the DSyabh&ga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son (or who is likely to have a son) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
son^^* as an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying'**’ that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the D. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but ia 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places assigned by special 


1427, On 3ii^TV < 
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texts to certain heirs.**** For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B. is; son, grandson and great grandson; 
widow; daughter; daughter’s son: father; mother; full brother; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the sraddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
irQddhMhik^trins. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
tr&ddha to a deceased separated male ( irUddhadMkSrin) given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand¬ 
son ; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brother’s son; half brother’s son; 
father ; mother; daughter-in-law; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister’s son; paternal uncle ; paternal uncle’s 
eon; other gotraja sapipdas; sodaka; any gotraja; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(i. e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order); pupil; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law ; friend; any brShmana who takes a brShmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu HI 
uttar&rdha pp. 382-386, Dharmasindhu in uttar&rdha pp. 368-369, 
SrSddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pipdas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reewon why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate¬ 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the D4yatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 


1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v, Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p, 726 and 
Nalinaksha v» Rajanikanta 58 Cal. 1392 for the propositions that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit canno^ be applied consistently in all cases such 
as the succession of females to males^ the succession of saminodakas &c. 
and that in cases not contemplated by JImutavahana or his followers in the 
Bengal school» the principle of propinquity and of natural love and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority Of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are to be considered In inheritance, ‘ 
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to reoeivo pipda or the oapaoity to participate in the pipdoe 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pipdas. 
For example, if a man performs srSddha for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy.*^ Owing to considerations of space it is 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposi¬ 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place; 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ekoddi^ta or the pSrmtia iraddfia. The capacity to perform the 
pSrvana Srftddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista sr&ddha. But those who are competent to 
perform the pSrvana fir&ddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista srSddha. There¬ 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
widow or daughter. 

(2) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pinda directly to bim or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pipdas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father ) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his life (but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them**®). 

(3) The pipda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than the pinda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There* 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. Hie brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased in which he (the deceased 
owner) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s son (who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather ), 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother's 
son is preferred to a sister's son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 

TheDiyabhftga, strarting with Baud. Dh. S. (I. 5.113ff), 
Manu (IX. 186-187 ) and the Matsyapurapa elaborates its own 
definition in the following '*^4 way. A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra (viz. his own father’s gotra ); similarly, a man’s 
sister (i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra (viz. that of the sister’s husband ): the 
same is true of a father’s sister’s son and the paternal grand* 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 
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of the deceased, ag the owner’s father is the former's maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda with the 
owner. A father's sister’s son offers a pinda to the paternal grand* 
father of the owner, who (paternal grandfather) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father's sister’s son. A maternal uncle is not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his sou 
or son's son being connected with a pinda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapipda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pinda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also.**^* 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotraja and a bandhu. Ys.j. (II. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The D^yabh&ga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand¬ 
father (i. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraja. 
When the D&yabhSga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kula of the owner though not of the same gotra, he 
does violence to itopular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary iwrson in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in his own kula. The DiyabhSga 
only quibbles over the word * gotraja ’ in Y&j. which it reads in 
the singular (gotraja]|^) and not in the plural (gotraj&l^) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The D&yabhftga 
thus gives the gohy to the text of Y&j. and shuffles in several 


•w • veil mil ear awi weineq • (thn^HO 'a 

XI. 6. 3 p. 207, 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B. regards Manu IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial text and Yaj. II. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pinda to him (viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups .—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner: sub-group II contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda; sub-group HI comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner. Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons ( as the minimum ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &:c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three .sub-groups H-IV 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post¬ 
poned to gotrajas under the Mitaksara. It should be noticed 
that Jimutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX 139 that the dmkUra ( daughter’s son} saves 
an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does. 

1436, fik 5 

I ijnwin xi. 6. 8-9 pp. 208-209. 

Huri Das v. Bam a Churn 15 Cal. 780 at p. 796 these piacita were con- 
s^eredl and It was held that they are not to be extended to the brother’s 

( Contimed on the next page) 
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( Continued front the last page ) 

(laughter's son aad that the latter though a sapinda of the otvner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great*grand son of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the propositus. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed. 
of 1922 pp. 701-702) criticizes this decision as wrongs but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Courtis prepared to follow him. A similar con¬ 
flict arises as to several co|;aj|te heirs. For example, the son's daughter's 
son and the son's son's daughter*# eon offer pindas to the owner him* 
self directly as a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter's son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter’s son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Qomi would refuse to do eo if the reasoning in 15 
Cal. 780 be followed, Sarvadhikari (p. 709) however would place them 
immediately after the daughter’s son* 
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The D. B, says**^ that the word ‘ gotrajah ’ (tnas. singular) 
is employed by Yfij. for excluding all sapinda women (except 

fni •. 
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*8|Wf ^ I fTNMW XI. 6.10,12, 13. i(T<Hm p. 196 has a similar passage. 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or ( even mediately ) sprung from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ‘ handhu ’ is 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the lada of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal un»le and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son are exhausted,’*^® and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses (IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efficacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the DsyabhSga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant-relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
even under the MiUksara in the whole of India (except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to his hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors) and that (leavings) are cast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
(Manu UI. 216 ). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings ( called pirjidalepa ) to the 
owner; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants (spoken of as ‘ vibhaktaday&da in 
Baud. Dh, S, I. 5.114) are designated wkiihja by Baud., and 

1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v, Karuna Nath 18 C. W. N. 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle’s daughter’s son (though not expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) 18 entitled to pr^erence over the maternal uncle (who is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapi^da by D. B.), since the former 
offers a pin^ to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bouhd to offer a fti which the owner participates after his 
own death, while (he latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was boond to offer a pinda in which, however, the 
owner did not participate after his death* 
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the D. (XI. 1. 38), According to D. B, gakulyas aucceed 
after all sapipdas are exhausted. Justus a man participates 
after his death in the pipdas offered to bis paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
(from 4th to 6th). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas (strictly so called in the section on inherit¬ 
ance ) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 28, 4). According 
to Manu IX. 187 salciihjaa succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. (XVII. 9-11) prescribes that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandliu in the sense of sapinda. NSr. (dSyabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bEndhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bEndhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bEndhava as done in Yaj. The BElambhattI says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The DEyabhEga appears to be some¬ 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XX 6.15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XX 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit. on the 
other hand comprehends the gakulyas of the D. B. (as defined 
in XX 6, 21) under its gotraja sapindas. 


1439. i .u. 

1. 3. 114-116; 

t frvHm xi. i. 38 

p, 163; w 15[- 

^ xi. 6. 22-23 p. 213, 

1440. vamniai whus i 

H t i |i ife wit«l ! i4. T ii t 28. 4-3 quoted by 

tfnrwm xi. l. 41. The ( 220 . 83-86 ) reads ‘ 

ftmuf... 

1441. urjj’smfS 1 1 stfuft 1 

tljl 17. 9-11. This is the reading of p. 741, ft, p. 395. The 

«V- 9, p. 530 says that in Visnu bandhn and sakulya stand for sapinda and 
sagotra. Some works like ifrmnk ( p. 189), fnrsnoT (XI. 1. 5, p, 151), sv. 
p. 142 read ‘ mptft IW 4t 

ftwnT! ftfsq i wgum 

ffRTT. on in> II. 136. 
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The Hit. statee that the gotrajas are the paternal grand¬ 
mother, the sapipdas and sam&nodakas of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother is the first 
among gotrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para¬ 
phrases the word gotraja (born in the gotra) as samSnagolra 
(having the same gotra) and then proceeds, * on failure of the 
father’s line ( santSna) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapipdas belonging to the same gotra (as the 
deceased) up to the 7th degree’. According to the Mit. sapipda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are tlie owner’s 
(p 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapindas and the 
daughter’s son, though a bhinnagotra sapiti^, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the MiUksar& in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapindas (except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay the sister (full or half) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the V. Mayukha (though the Mit&ksarS is 
entirely silent) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Bit. (quoted above on p. 733) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and then proceeds: ‘ She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother (the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a sagotra (of the deceased 
brother), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (in Yij.) 
as the condition that leads on to the taking of-the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the V. Mayukha plays upon the word gotraja and 
takes its literal meaning. But Uiat is a specious argument. The 


1442. ... wfsN ifhieneiWww 
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widow and mother are not gotiira|as(in this sense of being born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deceased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V, Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit, is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit. would be as follows:—Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a share when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and Nar. (dayabhaga, 13 ), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. U. 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down ( Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Act II of 1929 ) that in territories governed by the law of 
the MitaksarS and in respect of the property of males not held 
In coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay ( where the sister was recog¬ 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two £ia bandhus) and 
except in Madras (where the first throe were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under the Dsyabhaga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not affect the Daya- 
bhaga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Act 
are not heirs even now under the Dayabhaga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 


mn a «innr (Ymi<r 13). 
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grandmother and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bai 
Mahedaxm v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L. R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word mntUna in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand¬ 
father’s line. It has been seen above { p. 731) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son (father’s son’s son i, e. after 
two descendants of the father) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother’s son’s son (i. e. after three descendants of the father). 
The Mit, expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapinda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
(excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote ( e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express¬ 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand¬ 
father, his son and grandson ). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the great-grand-father or whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather. There were three views **** on this point* 


H44. Vide Buddha Singh v» LaUu Smgh L. R. 42 I. A. 206 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held 227) that the descendants in each ascending lino up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line In order of succession. VfV* 

ft gt pmnfix n. p. 300. in Sm. 

C. IL p. 300 the passage as primed is somewhat corrupt. The Subodhiol 
also says ‘ > p. 74; vide i^fi p. 674 also 

for the same view. ' 
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The first view, relying upon certain words of the Sm. 0., held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. The 2nd view was that in each line three genera¬ 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word putra in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view '*** was that in each line mx descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees ). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara throughout India (except in the 
Bombay School), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different. According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of tiieir husbands. Th# 
B&lambhattl declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word gotrajah. When gotraja was rendered as samanagolra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
(such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle’s Widows) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow or mother or 


14^5, The third view was propounded by Telang J, ia Rachava 
Kalingappa 16 Bom. 716, which is referred to by the l\ C, in 42 I. A. 208» 
at pp, 220 and 226. The l\ C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve of bis views as it was not necessary to do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P. C. that he was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appears to be supported by the words of Apararka p, 745 * ^ mjir- 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of ‘ positive acceptance and usage ’ by the Privy Council 
than on the ground of any texts They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapindas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after ali 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father's father, paternal uncle or his son &o. These widows of 
gotraja sapindas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVIII 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

Samdnodakas. According to the Mit. gotrajas are either 
sapindas or samSnodakas. The word ' samSnodaka ’ has a 
technical meaning, Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samSnodaka^*** 
ends when birth (in the family) and name .are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the samSnodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males (beyond sapindas) whose 
birth (in the same family as that of the deceased ) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, ‘ the sapipda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


Vide LalUibhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 I3om. 388, 447, uhicli went 
up lo the Privy Council as Lallubhoy v. Cassibai L, K. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p 237, In Gandhi Maganlal v. Baijadab 24 Bom. 192 ( !■'. B.) at p. 212 
it was observed : ' The grandmother's claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognized as 
gotraja sapindas 

1447. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom, 564 (F. B.) lor the daughter- 
in-law being preferred to a brother’s grandson; Kashibai v. Moreshvar 35 
Bom. 389 (where the paternal uncle’s grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle’s widow because be was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow's husband belonged); Basangavda v, 
Dasangavda 39 Bom. 87 where tbe brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal ancle's son (as she banged to a nearer line). 

ngv. eoivuif fftngstfrRvV"- 

twrt »ftw. onvT. >n. IH. These verses are 

attributed to by ev. p. 454 
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Bam&nodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) readi; 
the.gotra is said to extend up to that’. The samSnodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand¬ 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13th. The Privy Council have 
ruledin a recent case that, according to the Mit&ksara 
school, samEnodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree (from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). 

The word ‘ samEnodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person ’. The word is employed 
by Vas.17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Bandhu ( cognate). It has been seen above ( on p. 742 ) 
how the DayabhEga shuffles cognates among the gotrajas 


1449. Wide Atmaram V. Bajirao L. R, 62 I. A. p. 139 where it was 
said that ia the event of a condict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the UFage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bai Dcvkorc v. AmrUram 10 Bom. 372 where the word samanodaka was 
Interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over¬ 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukha which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhao-Manu. 

1430, wi ^ ^ 17. 79. 

1451, The word 'bandhu ' is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Rg. I. 113, 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called 5(bound together or having a common relative). 
In Rg. I. 154. 5 ( urukramasya sa ht^ handhur-ittha ) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of * friend \ In Rg. I. 164. 33 * nabhi ’ and 'bandhu * 
are employed one after another. The sage Vasistha tells Asvinsf Rg. VII^ 
72. 2) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
{yuvarhi sakhya pitryani samdno handhnruta tasya vittani)^ 

Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4. VIII. 21. 4, VIII. 100. 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atharva- 
veda V. II. II Atharvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend ( sakhk ) and bandhu (relative) of the sage. In 
Atbarvaveda VI. 15. 2 and VI. 54. 3 the same half verse occurs,' whoever 

( 0H next Page) 
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literally so called. According to the Mit. bandhus are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra. 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities except those of the D&yabhftga school only 
on failure of samftnodakas (or sodakas). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapipdas and sam&nodakas, are all agnates (and in some cases 
their wives) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit¬ 
ance of bandhm are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Sstfitapa 


( Continued from the last page ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us' sabandhuscasabandhusca yosman* 
abhiddsati). In the Vaj. S. IV. 22 (asme ramasvdsmc te bandhuh ) * the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu. Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and Varahagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and matrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj. 
the word bandhu or bdndhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz. relative in general (in I. 82, 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 » 
111.11,239), agnate (11.294), cognate (11. 133, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
158 and XII. 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The 2p. Dh. S. I. 7. 21. 8 and II. 5. 11. 16 and Gant, 14. 18 employ the 
vrord * yonisambandha * for persons connected through a female. On the 
other hand Panini V. 3. 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebhyah) appears to em¬ 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. * blood relation ’ (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is * jnati * which 
generally means 'agnate* or • relative’. Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117. 9, In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman prays ^ svapantvasyai jfldtayah svaptvayam-’abhiio janal^\ In I. 
1. 35 Panini appears to use the word jfiati in the sense of agnates ‘ 

In Gaut. II. 43, Ap. Dh, S. I. 3, 10. 3 'jfiati* occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu III. 31 (jndtibhyo 
di^avinam dattvd) jfiati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jnati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means'agnatesTwo other words are ' sajata ' and 'sanabhi'. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. I. 6. 2. 1 and 1. 6. 10* 1 (ugrohaiik safatesu 
bhjiydsam) and in the Atharvaveda 1. 9. 3, III. 8. 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
* agnates or kinsmen *. The word sanibhi occurs in Kg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
also the same thing as ' jfiati * in A]p. Gr. VII. 20. 18, Manu V. 72, Br. (S. 
B. £. 33 p. 310 verse 11), but In the Nirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Aparidca pp. 669*670) the word is used in a wider sense (as in* 

eluding paternal and maternal relations). The Amarakoia gives sapinda as 
a synonym ol sanabhi. wf 

IV. 21. (on wrw^) explains 

HWTsft % mnpftwt and relies on Yl* 3, 83, 
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itil 




or Baudhftyana. They may be translated as follows: ' The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
SIS Utmabandhua (one’s own bandhus); the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother's sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as one’s pUrbandhua (father’s bandhus); the sons of one’s 
mother’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle—these are to 
be known as the mUlrhandkua ( mother’s bandhus ).**“ The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. atma- 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and mitrbandhus and that atmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin¬ 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
raSttbandhus, The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhus in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P. 
expressly states that if the enumeration be held to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an atmabandhu in 
the verses quoted above, but bis father (the maternal uncle ), 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
cageiiss that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1432 gwr wnnniffwis: 5 m; • wi we i asamw ftjhn wn- 

WUVts * : swt: P ts n iqm g; 5 ms t %- 
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q. by the fitm. on q,. II. 136 These are ascribed to by the qw* Wf. 

III. p. 328 and nj. Pt. p. 433 and to I4»iu r i«q by srf. qr. p. 674 and 

1433. qw mj* 

qaqq ffil Kfft I PhlT. on qr* n. 136. Almost the same words occur 

In the sty. qf. p. 674. 

1454. 

wr. pp. 530-531. • 

1455. Vide Qridhari LaU v* Th^ Bengal Government 12 Moore’s 
I.A. 448. 
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bandhu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In Balasubrahmanya v. Subbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the Mit&ksar& the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two &tmabandhus is entit¬ 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious efficacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandbus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased's father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Virangauda v. Yellappa I. L. R. (1943) 
Bom. 259 (F. B.) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
whs preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandbu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhun. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist bhikm 
in Cambodia (in ^ake 586). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit. Vide ' Indian Cultural Influence 
In Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji (Cal. 1928). All 
the above (such as the son’s daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as &tmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhaiya Led 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been iield that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an fttmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case**** 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant (i. e. each must be a sapipda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1436. Vide Utnaid Bahadur v. Vdai Chand6CaS. 119 (P. B.). 128 
where it was held that a man's sister’s daogbter's son is a heritable bandhu 
butarematic was made (which was an obiter dietum) that therister’s 
daughter’s son’s son would not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
tatter was not a descendant o{ the grandfather of the former, bis father 
ot mother. < 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council, which further said that sapinda rela¬ 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
Balambhattl and the Subodhini (vide above note 1418). But 
difficulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. C. is not, it is sub¬ 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong founda¬ 
tions. The Mit says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
* sapinda ’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, pp. 454-455. What is material is 


H57. Vide Ramchandra v, Vifiayak L, R. 41 I. A. 290 (* 42 Cal. 
384 at pp. 418^421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva* 
dhikart (T. L. L. p. GSOff) is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami¬ 
lies. viz. (1) claimant's agnate family. (2) claimant's mother's agnate 
family, (3) claimant's father's mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo¬ 
ther's mother’s agnate family. Following this opinion, it was held in 
Lowji V. Mithahai 2 Bom. L. R. 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But this decision is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is wrong. Vide Chinna v. Padmanabha 
44 Mad. 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re* 
quiremeni of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal. U9 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It ik to be regretted 
that owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like Mayne and Sarvadhikari were followed without personal examination by 
Judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. C. case the claimant claimed sapipda- 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the F. C. * the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna>gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor * (L. B. 411. A. 290 
at p. 312 ) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims'***® relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 


1458. VideBfy Mohan v, Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India 49 Mad, 
652 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the •wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P. C. meant in 41 I. A. 290. In 
Seelam Nagamma v. Reddatn I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 759 (F. B.) it was held 
that Dr. Sarvadbikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 AIK 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other hand, in Hanmani v. Vasudev 
1. L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P. C. means that heri¬ 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother must be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Vide Debt Das o, Mukat 
Behari I. L. R. (1943) AIK p 131 which lays down seveial rules deducible 
from an examination of numerous cases. At an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Sakharam v* Maihtishna 49 Bom. 739 (F.B.) it was 
held that a father's sister's son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the maternal uncle, but the F. C, decided in Balsuhramanya v, Subbayya 
L, R. 65 I. A. 93 that the maternal uncle Is entitled to preference over the 
father's sister's son. 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of MitramiiSira in his 
commentary on Yaj. L 52, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka^^®’ on Manu V, 60 and in the remarks of the 
Balambhattl ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. 0, has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here: 
(1) atmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitrbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
^tmabandhus and of equal degree ); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte paterna (on the father’s side) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte materna ( on the mother’s side); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 2nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban¬ 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
Debt Das v. Mukat Behari L L. R. (1943) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son 8 son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh¬ 
ter 8 son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 


1459. after quoting the on the question of sapindaship 
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bandhus. Ono or two matters, however, call for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
son”*’" or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the MitSksari, but under the DSyabh&ga he would not be 
so, as he offers no pipda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Bj:. (quoted 
above in n 1419) in which the word ‘ bandhavah ’ occurs, 
remarks that the relatives of the father and mother of (the 
deceased) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied.”® 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikori in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance (itnd 
ed. of 1923, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting.”® It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit are: (1) the definition of sapinda given by it on Yfij. I. 53; 
(2) the remark that bandhus are bkinnagotra sapipdas (as 
contrasted with gotrajas); (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
^tmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus and these 
latter inherit before mStrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide 11 Mad. 287, 17 All. S23, 30 Mad. 406 (for tbe dangbter'a 
eon’s son's succMBion) and 31 All. 434, 38 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter’s son’s snccesslon). 

h w ‘ fuut»fiwsw p. 196. 

A 

1461. Vide Kesar Singh v, thn Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
6SZ at pp. 661, 686-89 for dlsaem bom Sarvadhilnsi's views. 
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the nine bandhus enumerated in the verses of S&tstapa or Baudhs.- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex<- 
presaly mentiond should not have been used to exdwle any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
g^’andfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather. Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these (p. 627 ) viz- 
‘ two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal gfrandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother ’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent (except in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s son, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the &tmabandhus enumerated by ^tatapa. But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are fitmabandhus. The terms 
fttmabandhu, pit^bandhu and matfbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Acc. 
to the V. Mayukha**“ the words pitcbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthi-tatouruaa compounds (pituh bSndhavSh 


U62. ^ vwirupet wuivr* i 
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t Ufjei p. 144. lo Gajddhar Prasad v. Gauri Shankar 
S4AI1. 69S (F, B.) Mukerji J, (at pp. 72S-26) prefers to dissolve the 
word or as either or (ftijt qv^:, 

q«ti) rather than ae qiflStJiqq. Ko Sanskrit authority is quoted for doibg 
this aad this view of his is opposed to the' view at the sq. the fivrqtfl* 
and some other works. 
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or m&tuh b&ndhav&^) i. e. according to it pittbandhuB or 
mStrbandbus are bandhus of the father or mother and must aiso 
be bandhuB of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from Sftt&tapa or BaudhSyana occurred. In Manu 
V. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and bdndhavas for the 
duration of pdk^r^l. It is possible that the three verses oniy 
illustrate what is meant by b&ndhavas in such a connection. 

The BSlambhatti (vyavahSra p. 214) here also explains 
that females are included in the word ' bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of ‘ putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs —^In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states that the teacher (of the veda)is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S II. 6. 
14. 3} and that in default of pupil a sabrahnuxcUrin (fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher )*“* inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a br&hmana was to be given to some irotriya ( a 
brahmana learned in the Veda) as laid down by Gaut. (28. 39 ) 
and in default of a itrotriya in the same village, as said by the 
D&yabh&ga XL 6.27, to any br&hmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, *in the absence of all (heirs), br&hmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth; in this way dharma does not suffer: the rule is that the 
wealth of a br&hmana should never be taken by the king ’. 
N&r.^^ (d&yabh&ga, 51-52) is to the same effect. To the same 
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efifeot are Vianui^* g. 17.13-14, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.120-122 
and i^anWia-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R, p, 597 and V. O. p. 155). 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. Manu (IX 189) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 880 verse 67 ) say that the wealth of ksatriyas, vai^yas and 
Madras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per¬ 
formance of his funeral rites and 4r&ddhas as stated by Eat. 

931. Eaut. IIL 5, NSr. (dayabhsga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word ‘ women ’ stands for avaruddhastt i (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives (who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
‘ patni' is not employed in the verse. These verses of Nar. 
and Eat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 

U66. trqvrft wtgtoninwS i mgnmvf • Rngqiiqj ; 

17.12-13; i wirrt i »r * 

<fi< i|. q;. I. 5. 120-122 ; this is q. by %. p. 597 (except the ball verse 
*t ?W® )i f^. pp. 155-156; ^ i 

fc!yftwf q. by ft. x, p. 598* ft. ft|. p. 156. This is quoted as by 

wvmft p. 746. 

1467. Vide Collector of Masutipatam v. Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore’s 
1. A. 300 at pp. 326-527. 

1468. ^s5pit» i livf vnrtt xrsn 

VlIM? «If. q. by amwS p. 746, i%. X. p. 598. 

1469. I armq eilftiV 

wmifiPlTt * WIWT q* by fJwT. on xu- II. 135, inrr. *n. III. p. 533, nr. Stqjsr 
p. 139; B fc qaf qiqiift fk vtfiifirfwnt i 5 snfnnf« 'oan qftiftt* 

HI. 3. 

1470. Vide 2 Bom. 373, 607, 12 Bom 26 (in both Kit. Is quoted), 
26 Bom. 163, L. R. 33 1. A. at p. 163 lor the concubine’s right. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whose husband was alive was not treated as a conenbine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs ol her deceased paramour, but this decision 
has been recently overruled by a Pull Bench in 47 Bom. L. R. p. 3 (P. B.). 
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Yaj. (n. 137) states a special rule^*^ which is an'ezcepticn to 
the general rule of iohetitanoe laid down in 11.135-136 vis. 

‘ (the heirs) who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yaH 
(ascetic), a' (perpetual) vedio student are in order the (vedio) 
teacher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are- to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text L e. the ftc&rya ( who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec* 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the D&yabhiga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same fiilrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna^*’^ 
the order df heirs is the direct one, that is, the teeusher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh. S. (17.15-16) 
expressly says so. The Mit adds that a brahmacSrin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( nodfthika ) and upahirvSya (who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 

1471, enwwvi Saimiffm t 
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vmmi gvifWi. wpi^expiaiM wiwirr a® nemnwivet and 
Mttdains vwftdf a» nmegg . The word vqgniw occurs In ^ennwwnf^Sr 
n. 12 and in frfht q, by p. 71. 1# derived from f8t«T ‘end*. 

28, 46 and ^w. U. 12 employ the word HfflwS f* 24 
defines: fSnsf W WflfUt and ^f. on 143. Ill, 1 explains 

P»8l nnifW , 

yh * « h«h* g ^ 
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qf the Madanaratna is rdcirrad to by the ig. p. 146, 
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T&jflaTalkya’g words apply only to the former, that if the latter 
(upakurv&pa) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Y&j. in 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Qautama 
(IIL 10) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his sandals 
and books on Yoga and the like; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alone can be 
ascetics with the result that their pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case^*^^ of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mochas and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. U. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-952. 

Reunion.—A reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(2) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten¬ 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is not 


1473. Vide Dharmapuram v. VirapandiyatH 22 Mad, 302 (holds that 
the ordinary law of succession applies to a sudra ascetic ); Ramdas v. 
Batdevadaaji 39 Bom. 168; Somasundaram v. Vaithilinga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p. 869; Haris Chandra v. Atir. 40 Cal. 543 ; but see Sambasivam v. Sears- 
tary of Stats 44 Mad, 704 (holding that the disciple of a judra ascetic who 
dles'wltliont leaving any blood relations is an tteir under the Hindn Law, 
but that strict proof would be required of the claimant's spiritual rela¬ 
tionship ). 
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reunion in law, as said by the Sm. 0. IL p. 302 and VivAda-’ 
candra**’* p. 82. The VivSdacaMdra quoting Visnupur&pa says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views os to who can reunite. The Mit., the 
DayabhSga**”, the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Br. (S. B. El 33 p. 381 verse 72), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while theV. C. 
(p. 157), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P. (p. 533) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited person is called 
samsrsta or sairisrsUn'^*'^^ (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Eaut. (111. 5 p. 160) states that those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do BO after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( ^Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.41) is similar to it. 
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The verses of Y&j. (IL 138-139) on succession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Yaj. II. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
sonless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and C of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadacandra p. 85 that relies 
on the Smrtisara^*’’. Tlie two verses of Yaj. (11, 138-139 ) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit. and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations, Acc. to the Mit 
the two verses mean: ‘ in the case of a deceased reunited per¬ 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give (to the 
posthumous son of the former) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son (but only a wife); but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s share and (if there be no son) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers; a re¬ 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother wlio 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled In this interpreta¬ 
tion the word ‘ asaihsmtl ’ in the latter half of II. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and then again with ‘ saihsrstah ’ (in the 2nd 
half), This last word is to be understood in two senses, viz. 


1478. a maw w 
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1479. Vide Fakirappa v. Yellappa 22 Bom. 101, 104 for the proposi¬ 
tion that a reunited son baa a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide W e w fS i n p. 85 ' vig ftflfT 
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(1) full brother ( with the preceding word asathsrs^i) and (%) 
* reunited ’ (with the word ‘ anyam&trjah ’). Further, aoo. to the 
Mit. we have to understand ’eva’ after * anyam&tnah ’• Apar&rka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, Visvarupa and Srlkaramidra 
(D&yabhSga XI. 5~16) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. MayQkha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word aputrasya (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Ysj. (IL 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj. IL 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of IL 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In IL 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words ‘ anyodarya ’ and ‘ anyamfttfja ’ are not 
restricted to brothers-only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The D&ya- 
bh&ga discusses Y&j 11. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre (vide XII). 

The V. F. p. 533 notices this and levels against Jimutav&hana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apar&rka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dsyabh&ga. The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by Srikara, Sm. C* 
and others ( pp. 535-538). It says that the texts of ^hkha, 
N&rada and others conflict with the text of Y&j. 11.135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a 'reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Y&j, H. 135**^ or logical reasoning. Accord¬ 
ing to the y. F, the order of sttceession to a deceased reunited 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; '(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow* 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V. Mayu- 
kha gives the order as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re¬ 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited; 
(6) half brothers and uncles, if reunited; (7) other male mem¬ 
bers reunited (in preference to wife though she be reunited); 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord¬ 
ing to another reading);^*® (10) any other sapinda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Eulluka, Apar&rka 
p. 749, Sm. C. (II pp. 304-305 ), Nllakantha, Vivadacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STRlDHANA 

Sfriiiham (woman's property). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of the topic of strldhana can be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. As Sir Gooroodas Bannerjee remarks (in 
‘ Marriage and Strldhana ’ p. 370), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely 
conceded as in our own ’. The wedding hymn in the Rgveda 
( X 85) contains two verses^*®® (13 and 38) which indicate 
that gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They are: * the bridal gifts of Sury& that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth; in the Agh&s (Magh& constellation) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunis (PhalgunI constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift); for thee in the beginning they carried about 
Sdry& together with the bridal gifts &o.’. Sayana explains 
* vahatu ’ as * cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married while Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. VIII 
p. 753) renders it as ‘ bridal car Say ana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VL 2.1.1 we 
read,**** ‘ the wife ( of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear ’. Manu IX. 
11 uses the word ‘ pfirinahya ’ (hoxisehold gear) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini****, according to Sahara, refers to 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
certain property. Medh&tithi **** on Manu VIII. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tal S. and argues that 
if Manu VIII. 416 (saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband’s) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai. S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply 
means that though women may be owners they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
(such as ornaments and costly dresses) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. Ap. S. (II. 6* 

14. 9 ) states the view of some predecessors (which Ap. himself 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates (father, brother 
&o.). Baud. Dh. S. IL 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna¬ 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Vas. 17. 46 prescribes that women ( daughters) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother. 
Sankha (q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII. 416 only gives expression to an 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

Three principal topics have to be discussed under strldhana 
viz. what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominion over her 
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strldhana and inheritance to strldhana. On each one of these 
topics great diversity of views .prevails and the subject has 
become very complicated, as the l^yabh&ga remarks*^. 

Qautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it.*^^ Eaut. (Dl %■ 
p. 15.t) defines: ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body (1 e. ornaments and jewellery) constitute 
strldhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at SOOO 
(panes) as the maximum, while there is no limit to (what may 
be given) as dbadhya (ornaments &o.)’. This may be com¬ 
pared with a verse of KlSt. (902) and a similar verse of 
Vy&sa viz. ' the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give strldhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (papas) except immovable pro¬ 
perty’. The Sm. 0. and V. Mayiikha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term strldhana literally means ‘woman’s property’. 
But in the ancient smiti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word strldhana. One characteristic feature of strldhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 
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1488a. For exhaustive treatment of strldhana the {(^lowing works may 
be "consulted : Sir Gooroodass Bannerjee’s ‘Hindu Law of marriage and 
stridhana’ (5th ed. of 1923) pp. 319-519, Dr. Jolly's T. L. L. on 'Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition’ (1885) pp. 226-270. 
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in Dharmaftastra works is that of Manu'*’' IX. 194: ‘what (was 
given) before the nuptial what was given on the Widal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was teCeived 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s propertyThe M it. on Yaj. II. 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of strldhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one more kind viz. ‘ mwa- 
dheya’ (gift subsequent)’. Nar. ( dayabhaga, 8) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘ bhartrdaya ’ (the hus¬ 
band’s gift) for Manu’s ‘ what is given in token of affection ’, 
the latter being thus wider than Narada’s words. Yaj. (IL 143- 
44) enumeratesthe several kinds of strldhana as follows; 

‘ what was given (to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received by her before the nuptial fire, or 
what was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
( adhioedamlca) &nA the like—these are denominated strldhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the 4u^/(ia (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read '&dhivedanikadyam ca’, while 
Apar&rka and the DHyabh&ga read ‘ fidhivedanikam caiva’, the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
strldhana. But it should be noted that even without reading 
—' ksdyam ’, Apar£rka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu'*** Dh. S. 17.18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of strldhana as Yftj., but omits the word ‘sdya’. 

Among smrti writers Xfity&yana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of strldhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 
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defines several kinds of strldhana enumerated by Manu, Y&j., 
N«r., and Vlsnu (in all six) as follows'^: what 'is given to 
women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire is declared 
by the wise to be adhyagm'^**^ strldhana. That again which a 
woman obtains when she is being taken (in a procession) from 
her father’s house (to the bridegroom’s) is declared to be adhyU- 
ixjJtanika strldhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or raother-ln law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet ( of 
elders) is said to be prtfidatta (gift through affection) strldhana. 
That is declared to be iiilka (bride’s fee) which is obtained as 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from the family of her (father’s) kinsmen is said to be anvadlieya 
( gift subsequent). According to Bhfrgu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheyo ’. It may be noted that Kfttya- 
yana’s definitions of adhyagni and adhySvahanika are wide 
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the grUHPr (IV) quotes all except 897, A. X., (pp 510, 524-525) reads all; 

givum IV. l. 5 p. 73, on ng 9. 194, A- f%. p. 138 read 

A (or g) Igqng in 896; p. 751, sqq. fh. p. 465, Aq|gW*g 

p. 77. A. f^. p. 138 read ff g w «qi fl | g| i u vh for tfiAgxi tlfuvh j 
*qqfixnu p. 237, tq. q. p. 543 read ^B i tH O W K d wi H } A. <%• p. 139 and 
«l. p. 153 read vg<ti qVffnvraTi Abi., W, A. p. 380 read qgmt Ag- 
Itifuu i. gnrwm reads Tnnqng AliAf. 

1493, Some of the words deserve exj^anation, anvA is formed as an 
3 Wtr 4i »T W from aifh + »lA acc. to qf. II. 1. 6 ‘ aisq# AwAmifA* ’ and 

means «Q|)sff%gnr«ifNA^ftVtSt(«m>Uifl)} s»lAwgA«4 t|4* 

twqtwnrtttwirqq Ae if wwwx e l eg AAWI »w%A • gqlAMland 
(which relies on qr.V.l, 38). Some read wscwgAAi others read aw qwig Aqi*! . 
amfq or mw ig q means AfittA ^fftPIfAt («l*gw on qg IX. 194) qvgq- 
numt^ mcane Bg (Aqw wwx ) emlKA fA («Kgw). 
Instead of iftAgw some read w qe qifil i d (obtateed by her lovMinesa) which 
is ssidained by the A. Al. (13^) as inqe<4 fRgAgmifA ♦ tW B 
qfimAmvqr AA »qrnA«itg4i gtfW «fhf«(Amt» 
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enough to include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by Katyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dayabhaga. 

“ That is known as saudayika which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ” (Kat.). Some of the divergences 
in reading^ and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhijamhaniica includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhaga and some others {paitrkat) 
restricts the adbyavahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V. R. (p. 523) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. C. (p. 138) says that it is what is obtained at the time 
of * dvirdgamaiui The Dayabhaga’*” (IV. 3, 19-20 p. 93) 
explains ‘ dohyabharana-karminara ’ differently as ‘the gratifica¬ 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as Yyasa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully) to go to her husband’s house ’. 
The Sm. C. and V. P. explain sulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time [of marriage or when he started a house.’*’® The V- 


fwwr iv. i. 6 p. 73. ’ 

nntf i’ ft. r. pp. 522-523 : 

• ft. fw. P- 138. The printed 
editions do not contain the comment of on IX. 194 and the 

following verses. 

1497. 

iv, 3. 

20-21 p. 93. 

1498. The change in the meaning of sulkd is interesting. One mean* 
ing of sulka is 'tax or toll on merchandise'. Vide Visnu Dh S. 111.29, 
Vaj. II, 173 , 261, Vas, 19, 37. Panini V, 1. 47 uses that word in that sense 

the Kasika explains it as WfMVit 
Another sense is ' the fee paid to the bride or her parents 
by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage'. The word occurs in 

( CctUinu€d on thi ntxt Pa^t) 
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Nir. (p. 468) states that sulka has two senses; (1) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the guardians of the girl which 
goes to the mother and brother (on her death); (:i) what is 
given (by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for 
the girl and of the household gear. Another verse of Kst. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, * over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arte (such as spinning) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership* 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gaut, 28. 23 and in Sahkha [svayaiih sulkam vodha) q. by V, K. p. 521. 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
cases considerable wealth to the father of the bride to induce him to give 
her in marriage. Rg. I. 109. 2 refers to this : * O Indra and Agni! I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient) son* 
iO'law or even a brother-in-law*. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchaMd as ' vljimatr' (M®- 
wnnr V<r ). But this verse also shows that the bride’s brother (syila) 

bad to give wealth to bis sister's husband. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against this. 
In theVanaparva (115. 23) Gidhi claims as the custom of his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer¬ 
red bis suit for the hand of Gidhi's daughter (^rfMf ^ 

QNhm •). Vide Anu&sana 4 12 (for a similar statement) and 2. 31, 
Manu III. 51 forbids the taking of even a small gratuity through greed by 
the father when giving away his daughter in marriage and says that if he 
does so he would be guilty of the sale of bis child and in III. 54 (almost 
the same as Ann&sana 46. 1-2) Mann says that when agnates do not appro¬ 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid (by the bridegroom) for the bride but 
hand it over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
giri and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines sulka as the gratuity 
after getting which the girl it given. The V. C. p. 139 defines it as what is 
obtained from the husband on condition of furnithing household gear &c. 

•W. ^,p.468. , 
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the rest is declared to be strldhanaThe prima facie 
view ( jMrmpak^) in Jai. VL 1.12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana Devala says, ‘ maintenance (what was given for 
maintenance), ornaments, sulka (bride’s gratuity), the profits 
of money-lending are a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress’.’*®' Manu IX. 200 Btate.s,‘the 
heirs of the husband should not divide (among themselves) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medb&titbi on this 
verse, but the V. R. (p. 509 ), V, C. p. 139, DSyatattva p. 184 
all say that acc. to Medhatithi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, become strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent.’'®* According to the VaijayantI such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 


1500. mti wv sw g 

Sfimi «simn. q. by gnrom iv. i. 19-20 p. 76, n. p. 28I, 

VVf. m- III- 350. «r. p. 154. gnrum explains: sirgw gfit ftgmgHg g w - 
vr vgfSnf sv ujt W 

itn *T ‘vgmrr wi 

VI iis wwr ffii 1 TwritsgnRvi v 

VI. 1.12. 

1501. fOTW vfnnl mig I W 

«^vt5 q- by aiwife p 735, vgiiiw. n. p 283, grvmn iv. 1.15 p. 75, 

p. 512, »q. * 1 ^ p. 56, ft, f^. p. 141. Some read fftfj («tr. p. 543 
does so). Is variously explained, ijxvil fft am: • Hvft • q fttvift - 

iftiq^ qgftrar a*qii irgft qftuvfJift 1 fgftw- n. p- 283; »q. u. p. 345 
and W «S P (W follow this, 'anrt ft V. p. 312 , ft. ftf, p. 141. 

‘ ft qi ft g ti mwl fft[t»«q. p-136. 

1502. qi^ qftqft vt vft sftg I q d giqigi mmniTs 

qqftfr % a ag Ht- 200 , which is almost same as ft sq q a g yi 17. 22. qcgqgarftsiT- 
(pftwi! I c q g ift tqwy wi ^ awnffg yn ^ tft 

aww I ft. q. p. 309: mgqgw i ft m|«tqi qftft wft q g y ww t q^ mqiqti*^ 
Wfftft ibllftftlt \ ft. ft|. p. 139 and giqirtq p. 184. 
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SaudSyiba is not a spooisl kind of Btrldhana. It brathtra 
oompTehenslTe term for Beveral kinds of strldhana as the defl« 
nition given by Eftt shows and as the Y. 0. (p. 139) expressly 
states It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the teoh> 
nioal sense. Aoc. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. 0. IL p. 989 and V. B. p. 511 hold 
that saud&yika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the D&yabhSga IV. 1.93 pp. 76-77 
and V. C. hold that aoMMyika includes also all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband's death. There is a 
verse of VySsa**®* that defines saud&yika similarly, ‘whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saud&yika.’ The word ‘saud&yika’ is derived fiom 
* sud&ya ’ and means, according to the D&yabb&ga IV. 1.93 
p..78, ‘received from affectionate kindred’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘sud&ya’ means ‘gifts of yautaka and the like’ 
and that saud&yaka is merely a derivative- without change 
of meaning. *** 

Another word requiring explanation is ‘ yaiUaka ’. It occurs 
in Manu IX. 131, ‘ whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter * (and not to the married daughter 
or son). So yautaka seems to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1503. iror w enunv*i: i ligiii 

... I q tgft rsni lh ^ ifii wwmu i... si xwst 

STSTST TRsn i ses- 

Tn " Hs si (^ s wc % se i is Tii • R p. 139; qrsmq iv. i. 2 i reads tuIj wsmmt 
(Wisf} * Tfij g yw i s}^ eisj • s^. n. p. 343. 

1304. ssmmn w B sw t iw t w s ^ 
ffSi^a WTRT. q. by Sffiiwt. n. p. 282, w. fil. p. 3W. 

1303. I ysuw IV. 1. 22; g 

sW wnfi w «g» 
gft iWumsm sn* wg i ftsienips vgwt; t sQ is ws^tvsshti i egfirw. 
II. p. 282. Tbe qooUiUoD from Amara seems to be corrupt as printed by 
Mr. Gbarpnre; tbe Mysore edition correctly reads q1s e i l<% g ggrv 

vfkAqegorng(vet.m. 2 . p.6iis). t wg wd i 

iwRfii Of I wgr q (g |tf T) «M t< N» q l 'g snvi’ wiftmT0 on 
T|T. n. 143. 
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the teohnioal sense. The Sm.^^ G. H p. 285, Madanaratna 
(folio 105 b) and Y. Mayukha remark ‘ yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like \ It is derived from yuta (joined). It should, however, 
be noted that Y&j. II, 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘ separated' and that Medh&tithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains * yautaka * as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldbana. The Sm, C. II. p. 285 remarks that 
Devasv&ml derived ‘ yautaka ’ from ‘ yu’ (to separate) and 
held it to mean ‘ wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics ’. The 
V. C. p. 142 and VivSdacandra p. 74 read ' yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. The Dayatattva (p. 186 ) states that both 
forms ‘ yautaka ’ and ‘ yautuka ’ are in vogfue and relies on 
Vftcaspati and Rayamukuta in support. 

Xaut. (m 2. p. 153) names sulka, anvadheya, &dhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldbana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldbana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldbana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘ all kinds of property possessed by a woman ’. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. From the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that strldhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of Eaty&yana it included all 
property (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 

1306. 1 wu 

I n qH W folio 105 b, «v. uqjw p. 158 quotes the 
ft. t p. 317 explainsTWH’j CW. Uf. 
III. p. 352 explains as 

ftsi^ ^ usftrft ft ruo gsud w wn t 

ihqif I I • ffiiN- p- 283. Vide ssr, u, 

p. 348 for most of these being brought together, nm. f^. p. 463 explains 
MsiiffrmewB* ‘ w• uwft 

wwirwBftu* ft arro 1 ibit. on 

im IX. 131; ttwWkfhw q a gy i y n i alawuft wiy 1 qftwwswmt 
wwi^ivnsfwl^wfaiwtlftaifaelftfst t fn* 

im p> 146. 
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from her paranta or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family (except immovable property 
given by the husband and that what was obtained by a 
woman <rfter her marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not become strldhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘ datta ’ 
(donated), but E&t. and VySsa sometimes use the word 
‘ obtained ’ ( prSpta, or labdha ), which is ordinarily wider than 
' -datta But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that * obtained ’ includes * inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained. 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita^ 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
cy;>inions of commentators^^ that are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run'counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mit&ksarS. Its gloss on Ys.j. U. 143 may be 
translated as follows****: ‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire; and Sdhivedanika, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will l>e described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded ’ ( Yaj. IL 148); by the word * fidya ’ ( meaning * and 
the like *) is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding—all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word strldhana is employ* 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense.’ The Mitaksar& expanded the 


1507. Vide ColUetor of Madura v, Mooloo Ramlinga li Moo. 1. A, 
3^7,430. quoted in Atmaram v. Bajirao 02 1. A. 139 at p. 143. 

1508. ftnsimvr qtvf wntr m 

n siRwri^eit i ‘ As against 

the last sentence of the Itit..* may be Compared the maxim {nySya) ‘ijilf* 
4liPl»iqS4(8 > (relied upon in qqt. sn-1. 1. p, 300). 
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definition of stridhana go as to include under it the five kinds 
of property of which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit, property of any description belonging to a woman be¬ 
comes stridhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even If It be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (acc. to Yaj, II. 115 or 123 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘adya* has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaparijata (p. 671), the S. V. 
(p, 379), V. P. (p. 542), the Balambhattl. AparSrka without 
reading‘Idya’gave the same explanation of ‘ca’ as stated 
above (on p. 773 ). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to theVord. Jimutavahana reads Yaj. II. 143 
as 'adlUvedanikam caiva', quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501), remarks that stridhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally observes : ‘ that alone is stridhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen¬ 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dayabh&ga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
stridhana it quotes the texts of Kat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar. (lY. 28), 
‘ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables ’. From this it follows that, according to the DSya- 
bhSga,all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro¬ 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
stridhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not stridhana. The Dayatattva closely follows 
the Dayabhfiga. 

The Sm. 0. does not give a defintion of stridhana, but it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word ‘Edya’ given by 


^ 1509. ftefiwr Wr 5 

4lkr*mt«twiPr 1 w ffivd 

wsfiJ« «mpr iv. 1 . is *84 'as, 
eflfpwi wye ‘sftwf ftPrftrd sfiwwwwfe I» 
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ihfi Mit. Therefore It may be said that it is in line with the 
D&yabh&ga. The Par. M. IIL p. 547 (another Madras autho¬ 

rity) appears to follow the Mit., since it says: "‘fidya’ in* 
eludes ‘idhiyedanika’ and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Viv&dacint&rnani (the leading authority in 
Mithil&) does not define strldhana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of Strldhana described by Manu, Y&j., Vispu, Efit., 
and Devala and so is on a par with the D&yabh&ga. The V. 
Mayfikha divides strldhana into two kinds, paribhQ^ha (tech¬ 
nical ) and ap&ribM^ka (non-technical). The former comprises 
jwoperties expressly stated to be strldhana by the sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical} and acquired by her by parti¬ 
tion or cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts).*^*^ This 
division is peculiar to the V. Mayukha. The Vlramitrodaya 
(the paramount authority in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit. as stated above. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw. But it is necessary to show how the Indian Courts 
have in modern times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit. of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti¬ 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay A woman 
may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


1310. ^ I HI* ni, 

p. 547. 

I5n. ^ 

p. 160. 

1512. Vide Sheo Shankar v, Debi Sahai L. R. 30 I. A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad ) for the proposition that according to the law of the Benares 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri- 
dhana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds for the deci¬ 
sion were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
dedueible from the gloss of VijMne^ara had already been discarded and 
that even as to property inherited frees a female the same rule had been 
applied in most High Couria (p. 20d ). Vide also Balwanirao v. Boyi Roe 
L. R. 47 1. A. 213« 223 where^ the t^vy Council approve of the Bombay 
High Court’s deciston in v. Rathunaih 30 Bom. 229 that a daughter 
succeeding to her father tahee the property absoliitely as strldhana la the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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are strldliaQa according to the Mit., but the Privy Council has 
held as to both these kinds that they are nut strldhana; e. g. if 
a daughter inherits property from her father or inh^its the 
strldhana ptopeHj of her mother, it does not become her strl' 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son’s widow to her father- 
in-law ), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so Inherited becomes her strldhana (In Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partitionist*, it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the Mitaksara (including Bombay). 

Kat. (903) declares * whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be strldhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to bis daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upadhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners gives some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become strldhana. 

JDomittim over strldhana. —What is strldhana and what 
dominion a woman has over strldhana depend on three things, 
viz. the source of acquiring the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition (1. e. whether she was a maiden or a married 
woman whose husband was living or a widow), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of K&t. and N&r. 
are the principal texts on this subject. K&t (905-907, 911) 

1313. Vide Debt iSangal Prasad v. Uahadeo Prasad L. R. 39 I. A., 
121, 131-132 (about the share of immovable property on partUioa not being 
•tridbana and not passing on her death to her strldhana heirs). 

1514. gs B s t q iN fnift- 

yt uwiM St Mvdhviy snmvut i vw vw 

vi« (kmwwiuwf Bvdbwfhsvh n. p. 28i. The verse u 

quoted m «if. HI. p. 349, sq. iiq;qi p. 134 (reads (PI 4ftqf*lr qfvl). 
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s(^yg:isi5 ‘on obtaining wealth of the aaudSyika kind it is dec¬ 
lared (lit. desired) that women have independent power over 
it, since it was given by them (the kindred) as support (or 
maintenance) in order that they (women) may not be reduced 
to a terrible (or wretched) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in saudQyika property as re¬ 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudayika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman’. The verse of Kat. about property acquir¬ 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Narada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood could 
dispose of her strldhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of strldhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called mudayika (i. e. 
gifts from relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudSyika and 
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a >. ft. V-p. 311 and ft. ft|. p. 140 take to mean 

hc8baiid*8 own property and the former says that and 

explained it as given by the husband. 

1316. So long as a Hlndu^maiden Is a minor she canaot alienate her 
property or dispose of it by will; only her guardian can alienate it for pur¬ 
poses laid down in Hunooman Pers6ad*s case; vide 6 Moo. I. A 39^ (cited 
above on p. 449^), 
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non*saudftyika is retained, but the distinction between sau- 
d&yika ^iven by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept.**** Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
alwolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. Daring marriage when the husband is living her domi¬ 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the strl- 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudllyika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con¬ 
sent; but as to other kinds of strldhana property (such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband's consent. If she disposes of it without such con¬ 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
when there is no distress. No one else (except the husband ) 
has got control over even such strldhana. After the hus¬ 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika strldhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Ysj. IL 147 says: ‘ the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her strldhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for (indispensable) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned (by the creditor or by the king or an enemy). **** 

1317. Vide Bhau v, Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 (where It was held that 
property Inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide DAiHodar v. Putmanandas 7 Bom. 153. 

1318. Vide Shalig Rant v. CharanjH Lai 57 I. A* 282» 289. 
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H-p. 546. 
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K&t. (914)^^ has a similar verse which says that he may 
return strldhana wealth if he chooses to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Kant. (HL 2 p. 152) is closely similar to Yftj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughter-in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kaut (III. 2. p. 152) further provides’®^ 
that there should be no complaint (by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children (or to twins) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms (brahma and the other 
three), that when strldhana has been expended by (the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gandharva or asura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the rSksasa or pcUiOca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunam praj&tayoh ’ and ‘ trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Eaut is not quite clear. It is probable that Eautilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than tliree years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then. no complaint made 
later (than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter¬ 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smrtis like those Y&j., N&r. or E&t. makes these distinctions 
and so Kaut probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties (Y&j. II. 46, 

1320. tfsmrnft- 

•■IWaWiSSMWI. q. by srnnl p. 755, U. p. 283. i^.t. p. 513, 

ft. fti. p. 141; W WiTpnfiV; I sft* 

sBhRftr n vest I lu. 2 p 152. 

1321. vf w vi®* 

m. 2. p. 152. 
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Vi^i^u Dh. S, VL 31-33), But the same smrtis make It clear 
that under certain distressing circumstances the wife’s 
separate propert 7 was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly states****® that if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances (than 
those specified by Yaj. IL 147 and Kat.) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s strldhana during her lifetime even in distress or 
disease &o, and relies on Manu VlIL 39 which requires the 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V, Mayukha follow the Mit„ but the V, R. and V. 0, hold that 
Katyftyana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. (913-913 ) 
provides****® that if any one of the four persons (q. in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine (or 
punishment) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off (i. e. able to pay ). Devala**** also states, ‘ if the husband 
makes a gift of strldhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the strldhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family, 
acc. to V. Mayukha ). Kat. (908)**** adds a special rule, ‘ if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
(i. e. neglects her), he should be forcibly made to return (the 
strldhana of his neglected wife) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection. ’ The texts of Kat., 
Devala and N&r. quoted above about the dominion of the woman 
over her strldhana and about the husband’s power over it are 

1521a. I ^ 

“ wnrt. q- by p. 755, iv. i. 24 p. 78, 

n. p 282 . 

q- by II, p. 283 ( 

p, 755, «ir. p. 156. 
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authoritative in all schools even now. Manu IX. 199 provid es: 
‘wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is common to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband's permission.* The 
V. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over &dhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of E&t., Vy&sa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen¬ 
datory. 

Kfit. (916) delivers a special rule viz. * strldhana **** which 
was promised (to a woman) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons (i. e. by her own sons or stepsons) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. 0. and V. P. 
(p. 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to E&t. as understood 
by the Sm. 0. and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve (to dispose of) strldhana and V. P, and V. O. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a oase.’®“ 
In modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as * strl dhanam.Vide Oanga v. OhasUa 1 All. 46 
(P. B.), 48-49. 

Sucsesskm to Stridham. —^The several sohools'of Hindu Law 
differ from each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 
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IX. 199. This verse is variously explained. mvi- 
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1527. For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindti L*w of 
strldhana with the Roman, French and' English law, vide Bannerjee'a 
® Carriage and stridhana ’ ppi 394-^99. 
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on any other. But one thing ie generally common to all schools 
viz. that as regards sucoession to stridhana daughters are prefer* 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of stridhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of stridhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
stridhana are historical. The text'Writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to stridhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of stridhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smrtis on succession to 
stridhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 28.22 which provides,‘stridhana devolves (first) 
on daughters; (in a competition among daughters) it goes to 
those that are unmarried {apraUa, lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and (in a competition among married daughters) to 
those that are not well provided for (i. e. that are indigent). ’ 
Manu (IX 192-193 ) provides: * when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given (that is) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affection’. In Manu IX 195 it is said that the six kinds of 
stridhana, as also anvadheya stridhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX 192-3) 
are variously explained by the commentators, Sarvajda-N&rs* 
yapa holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical stridhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 
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hold that full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sisters (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some trifle (i of each brother acc. to 
Kulluka). Manu IX 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage vis. 
BrShma, Daiva, Arsa, Pr&jSpatya and Qsndharva and died 
without issue her strldhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forms it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father, Yaj. 117 pro¬ 
vides that daughters take the strldhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male) issue. In IL**^ 144 Y&j. 
again says that strldhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms (br&bma, daiva, Srsa, prSi&- 
patya) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forms. Visnu Dh. 8, (17. 19-21) and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. IL 144-145, while Nar. ( daya¬ 
bhaga 2) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sahkha-Likhita^^^ declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother) and their unmarried sisters. (S. B. E, 

1529. • vr. II. 117 on which the fitin. 

says, ‘ jftgwnmik ’ j construe the word smnr as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter's daughters and 
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33 p. 383 verse 87) declares, ‘sirldhana goes to her progeny, but 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard Far&ifara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the strldhana, hut in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala'®^* states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
strldhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father’. PSraskara^*** (q. by Par. M. Ill. 552) states 
that strldhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut.^®^* (UL 2 p. 153) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her strldhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters) the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kiud of strldhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. Kityayana^”* 
(917-920) whose treatment of strldhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
strldhana: ‘ Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the strldhana (of their mother); this is the 
rule of law about strldhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (strldhana) 
wealth devolves on sons (of the deceased woman); the wealth 
given to a woman by her kinsmen (paternal or maternal) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen (that gave it) to the husband. 
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Wbatflyer immovable property was given by the parents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained, by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning witii &sura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. ’ The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must be read with Gaut. 28. 22. 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by E&t. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen gora to them and on failure of these, to the husband; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
Ssura, r&ksasa and pais&ca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to E&tyayana's about 
a woman married in the Ssura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the sm^i texts quoted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

y How the devolution of strldhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of strldhana. Why the devolution of 
strldhana property diould be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. on 
IL117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to strldhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit there are two lines of succession to 
strldhana, one for sulka and the other for all other kinds of strl- 
dhana. I^lka, acc. to the Mit tiiat quotes Gaut, devolves first 
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on the full brothere, then on the mother.^*®® Some like the 
SubodhinI, the Dlpakaliki, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the Dayabh&ga IV. 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. C., 
Par. M., V. P., V. C. follow the Mlt. It is somewhat strange 
that the Madanap!lrij&ta p. 668 (which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
MadanapSla, holds that the sulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed SubodhinI is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of Baudhayanathat the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapinda. Yaj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the sulka or other gifts 

1539. I »ft. 28. 23-24; Bim. (on VT. 
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p. 552, Tbo above passage of the Mit Preferred to in Gandhi Maganlalv, 
Baijadab 24 Bora. 192 (F. B. ) at p. 2U ( where it was held that a paternal 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand¬ 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir and not to that of the 
grand-daughter. 

1541. Vide also Janglubai v, Jetha Appaji 32 Bom, 409, 412 and 
V. 60 Bom. 671, 677 for instances of sapindaa of the patents 

inheriting to the slridhana of a woman dying respectively as a maiden or ae a 
woman married in an approved form of marriage, 
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made by him after deducting hie own’expenses and those of 
her family. 

The MitakearA order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows: (1) unmarried daughter; ( 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent; (3) married daughter who is well 
provided for; (4) daughter’s daughters; (5) daughter’s son; 
(6) sons; (7) son’s sons (here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies); (8) husband (if the woman was married in one of 

the four approved forms); (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity; on failure of any sapinda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
(before it goes to the Grown). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen¬ 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would {by analogy) go to 
her husband and then to his sapindas (before going to the 
Grown). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes (acc. to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28.15), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters.**** The Mit. (on Yftj. II, 145), Aparirka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following Manu IX. 198 = Anufesana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana, 
then the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits. It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhana, the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succrasion to .males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson (son 
of a predeceased son ) both succeed together, the grandson re¬ 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
strldhana dies having only a son and a predeceased son’s son, 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
son. Vide Bed Raman v. Jagjivandas 41 Bom. 618. 

It is not possible nor necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various schools of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 
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books Having authority in the different provinces will be offer¬ 
ed. According to the Sm. 0. (which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit.) strldhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis (i. e. only technical 
strldhana) and the lines of devolution are as follows: (1) sulka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
(Sm. 0. IL p. 287); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first (Sm. C. II. p. 285 ); (3) AnvSdheyaka and 
Bhartcdatta pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares (Sm. C. II. 
p. 284); (4) other kinds of technical strldhana such as 
adhyagni &o. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are apriitisthita,'^^^ then to married daughters 
that are provided for; then to daughter’s daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons dec., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage ). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. (in preference to the Sm. 
C.) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical strldhana (such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Salemma v. Lutchmana 21 Mad. 100, 

The VivadacintSmani, the leading authority in Mithila, 
restricts strldhana to the technical strldhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows: (1) Sulka'*** 
( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit. 
cited above; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all strldhana; (3) all 
technical strldhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system (for 
strldhana in general.) 

The Vyavaharamayukha which is held to be of para¬ 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 


134J. The word e wiW ksi is explained by the Sm. C, as (oUowa, ‘ wiSt- 

fliir ewvwi finhir fSm ftwsrr et • ewv 

R pi kNtg m ivr vviflriiT^-vwTvn%«r>twc i» ii. p. 285. 

ft. p. 1*7 el*® «y» ‘ wiirtkm *w<uvt l»Snt «» 

1344. ifbnrt I n® ‘ 2? 

wvinvftvvikRt I ft. ftr. p. i43. 
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Konkan proposes various lines of succession to strldhana. Its 
treatment is based on the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides strldhana as stated above into technical (p£ribh&sika) 
and non-teohnical (ap&ribh&sika). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) §ulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mit&ksarS,; (II) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, (if there be no unmarried daughters) 


1345. For the territory ia which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B ) at p 418, Jankibai v. Sundra 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623-24 ; Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B.) at p 373. How the Vyavaharamayukha composed by a Maha^ 
rastra brahmana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallubhai v. Man- 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v. Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 283 (F. B.) at pp. 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
Views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha- 
ram v, Sitabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so goi erned and that the predominance of the Mayu¬ 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cheul and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v. Bhau 40 Bom. 621). Similarly difhcult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by the 
views of the Mayukha in preference to those of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu- 
kba is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to bold that everywhere the Mitak^ra is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda¬ 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount antbority in the whole of India except in Bengal; therefore on 
the analogy of the maxim that a general rhle is applicable and is supreme in 
all cases except where an exception clearly covers the matter ( 

) districts outside modern Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be keid to b« governed by the Mayukha. 
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then probably to the married daughters; (HI) anvidheya****® 
and bhatfpriti-datta (husband’s gift of affection) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter’s issue, then son’s 
sons; (IV) otherkinds of technical strldhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; (V) non-technicaP®” strldhana is inherited in 
the following order; sons, son’s sons, sons’ sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters’ sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs, 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to strldhana when a woman dies without 


1545a. Vide Sitabai v, Vasantrao 3 Pom. L. R 201 (where a long 
passage from the V. Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvadheya includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anva- 
dheya ); Dayaldas v. Savitribai 34 Bora. 385 (F.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvadheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the 
sons inherited together, ftnvt: lltVIUST HUI W 

.wmuv: » 

ffwft: i ... • wjmrsiw- 

vtft irror^tvi? (rrvivst: i (folio 

105 b). Vide n. text pp. 157-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributively i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1546. I itrg 

wivjrm^*1 giftg; I (folio losb): 

f<na»Tn%% a ... 

fa I nr. srgtw p. 159. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rewadat v, Bai Rewa 17 Bom. 758 (as to Inheri¬ 
tance of non-technlcal strldhana) where it was held that as regards strldhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words * sons and the rest ’ mean no mote than sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does not class as paribhasika 
strldhana, the sons and the rest take precedence over the ‘daughters itnd 
the rest (i. e, their issue )’, that falling sons and daughters the heirs to pari- 
bbisika strldhana and aparibbasika, strldhana are the same, save that as 
between male and female offspring the latter have a preferential right 
as to paribhasika, while the former have a similar right as to aparibbasika. 

fgwnpr p. i60. 
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issue. But it has now been judicially held that both mean the 
same thing'***. 

In the D&yabh&ga school the devolution of various kinds 
of strldhana according to the D&yabhfiga and D. E. S. is as 
follows: (I) 6ulka devolves'**’ in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (11) Yautaka de¬ 
volves'**® in the following order: (1) unmarried and unbetrothed 
daughters, {%) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daughters taking together in equal shares, 
(5) sons, (6) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11) stepson’s son, stepson’s grandson. 
Then if ^e marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele¬ 
brated in an unapproved form then her strldhana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (Ill) Anv&dheya gifts'**' 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

15''8. Vide Tukaram V. Narayan 36 Bom. 339 (P. B. ), where there 
is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit. and the 
Mayukha. mpnrtsfM I msT w ftsf w s) t 

a chwn rspit i Pm. on vr- ii-145; 

fwk I w R q yj s sws vrvmw:«... Pmwrivt »ni*nk 
smvTWwmt w sweiumiet iNirvit 

nqju p-161. 

1549. 3Rr:(9sst)sraUwbitiwttivn^ i mt 5»iwf^ 

uqpf ui*.«^Twriu iv. 3. 29 p. 93. 

1350. mv *» gmwt w wrt 4 nlwwms 

... (ifsnrt w i ^u*nwflinf«t fimt smvt 

gs i e t f d ^en i w inuft wi «iP«(hnvT: i 

W n u w i fhww . * UJprfSmrWt • DiyabhSga IV. 2. 22 

aod 25, pp. 85-86. It will be noticed that tbe D, B distioguishes between 
un-betrothed, betrothed and married daughters. Vide Bannerjee's * Marriage 
and Strldhana* pp. 477, 489-491 for order of ioberitaoce to Yautaka. 

1551. tnyi} uiy»n^wmyy 

■ (ur. wA mgninfuPr 

Ptts • mt iRPt wjt 

DSyabbiga IV. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prosanno v. Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
(son being held tbe preferential heir to a married daughter to strldhana 
given to a woman after marriage by father). Ram Gopal v, Narain 33 
Cal. 315 (mother held entitled to pref^nca over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving properly gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
In both these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of the 
Diyabbaga and it is shown how 4r3tffoa and even modern writers have 
created confusion by offering varying exi^anattons, 
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(D&yabbSga IV. 2.12-16 pp. 92-93) devolve in the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. 1V» 
As regards Ayautaka (i. e. all technical strldhana other than 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
Dftyabh&ga (IV. 2.1-12 pp. 79-81) on the one hand and Raghu- 
nandana and Srikrana on the other. Acc, to the former the 
orderis: son and/cu/nari daughter (or to either on failure 
of the other); (on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s sons; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandana and Srl- 
kmna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson's 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widow'ed daughters. In the decided cases the latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of the above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
strldhana pass in order (acc. to DSyabhaga IV. 3. 37 p. 98) 
to six heirsviz. the husband’s younger brother, husband’s 


1552. nwns: I ... i — uw 

... I Mvrvvf I hv i... 9wls 

a f (kai u**Tfft?r5'3nn«» a^if^ivsTr: 

I... •. a 

qmfSeima' IV. 2 . 1 - 2 , 9 , n- 12 . Dayabhiga employs the word 

aPratPa elsewhere in the sense of * unbetrothed ‘ and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to stridbana, acc. to tbe Dayabbaga. remarks (in bis comment on 


1553. tn|ia fffuftl: I nrijtwwT ni a gi’ ft ftqwwn 1 «prar- 

1 « fvira«ii qv vr« urgdl vi 

inwt fiiftqiWTi wmeag: m jptufNt uriqf^ 

uf^sqnflqTufkqjff^ snwqqh^qtaj 

f Uqtw y iMi ^tB q ’ tfl qiqq twa ' — uiaww ^ • •qsvrq 

ge4q u»H«l« i q q<t q w • q9qt ^ uiqb^n ^qgidat ftawit • S 

qid»qft fii Rwfih < tR iv^yisw v q qr qm snfW P >» « y n«>fi >q »^q i a 
R«< f> qR iftq» <f ^qnvMW8 • qq quit %qtt < i tf> »q n nrq q * 
ftwniUpswBRqqqnqqi qv*rtbfl*qk t •.• q^qiwwR *q||rql« qfunqr 

qnft mwt • w^fNwn i R a q qunS Wr nn Q qn P ^iin q * 
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brother’s son, sister’s son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son; 
daughter’s huhband. Br. says that the mother’s sistsr, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mother-in- 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a son of their 
co-wife or a daughter's son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text, 
acc. to the D&yabh§ga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the strldhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determ ined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli¬ 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in Brhaspati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if regard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Vir. (V. P. p. 554 ) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest (mentioned in Br.) are the heirs to a woman’s strl* 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in conflict 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. P. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br.; '*** it rather 
states that among these six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last page ) 

IV. 3. 31, 33. 36-38 pp. 96-98. Vide also pp. 187-188 
The verses of Br. occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V. Nir p 472, Par. M. Ill 
p. 533, V. Mayukba p. 161, V. P. pp. 553-354. The above verses of Bf. 
mean that males who are a woman's sister's son or her husband's sister's 
son or her husband's brother’s son or her own brother's son or her daugh¬ 
ter's husband or her bnsband’s younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her Stridbana in certain circumstances. 

1534. In Bai Kesserbat v. Hunsraj L. R, 33 I. A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspati was discussed in a Bombay case at great length (pp 190-197 ) 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co-widow was entitled to succeed 
to the strldhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or bro¬ 
ther's son, that the text of Bf. must be taken distributively, that is, when 
the marriage is in an approved form tbe husband's sister’s son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form tbe brother's son or 
sister’s son will succeed, that the text does not indicate tbe order of succes¬ 
sion which is governed by tbe principle of propinquity under tbe Mit. or 
the Mayukha. It may be noted tjbat tbe, V. Niy. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distributive order. Acc. to the Sm'. C. the six heirs reif(>n;cd to in the tM( 
of Br. take in tbe order stated therein, Tbe Dayabhaga does not hold 
this view. t 
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would bo doterminod by greator or less propinquity ****. On 
failure of these six the husband's sapindas, sakulyas and 
samanudakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

Ihe question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to strl- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the D&yabh&ga an unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the MitaksarS as inter¬ 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case^**® may be. The 
Mit. on Y&j. II 290 relies upon the Skandapur&na for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apaarases,^^^’’ 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the strldhana of a naikin (a 
dancing girl) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations.**** 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how strldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 


1553. 

g nni h n h ^ M i 5 itiwron^* 

• »v. n. p. 334. 

1536. Vide Tara v. Krishna 31 Bom. 493 and Govind v. Bhiku 46 
Bom. L R. 699. 

1337. 

I fkm. on in. n. 290, 


1338. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 Cal. 650, F, B. (holds that brother's soft 
inherited the strldhana of a woman who had become a prostitute ), 
NarayaH v. Laxman 31 Bom. 784 (sister of a prostitute was held to be her 
heir), Narain Das v. Tirlok 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him). Suhbaraya v. Ramasami 
23 Mad. 171 (stepson was held entitled to succeed to a woman's property 
hough she had deserted her husband and led a life of unchastity }. 
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that all ph)pert7 which a wothao inherits from a female shohld be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would he that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. When the stridhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 



CHAPTER XXXr 

' MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
sm^tis and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to, provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (2) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse'**’ quoted 
by Medhatithi on Manu IH. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj- 
1. 224 and 11.175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XI. 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. ’ From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 48) goes further and provides 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patUa. 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh. S. 1.10. 28. 9 and Vas. 13. 47* 


1339. fqftViwr wft u fi WI^UTvIsW!(^: I 

»$hn- onjsi|llV.251 quotes part of Uas^;^msr,'vhiIethef^.onxiT>U-175 
ascribes it lo Manu. This verse as cited in Savitribai v. Luxmibai 2 Bom« 573 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband’s relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of his death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to bin) in their bands). The texts of Manu, 
Yaj, 1. 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation eoforceaible by the State. Vide Raja Rama Rao v. Raja of 
PiHapur 45 I* A. 148 at p. 154 where it Is stated that the grandson is not 
included under the word 'son' and a grandfather is under no personal 
obligation to maintain a grandson if there is no ancestral property in 
his hands. 

, 1360. 5 *!nrt u. u. 2.48; 

fitet *nw 5 13. 47 ; ammsvr uiw but ftm 

gmntt ^ I ^ unr wir^i 

823 0nBPt.,n...237,. , . 
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Manu VllL 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son. when they are not 
patUQt should be fined 600 pottos by the king. N&r. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 184 Terse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Y&j. 
L 76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient* 
diligent, the mother of a son and agreeable in speech he was 
to be made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her, if he had no property. Visnu Dh. S, V. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame¬ 
less wife. Kaut. IL 1 prescribes that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not patHa, should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In Subbarayana 
V. Stibbakka^^ it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and children. N&rada states that if any one among 
several (undivided ) brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they (wives) behave otherwise. This is because the surviv¬ 
ing brothers succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear 


1561. ms i f qs d ni ff r w 

s iB s i m l q g pu' w vn mg*.« wl- n. i. p. 48. 

1562. 8 Mad. 236, referred to in SurampaUi v, Surampalli 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse oC Nat. is quoted in Bhikuhai v, Hariba 49 Bom. 
439, 463, 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at p. 16. 

1564. mn w wrrqt • vi: wiwdt wr • 

wff inwTVI sm Awningemvrttift t wvfk wifiriO #g wwnwwqe mPtdli 

wPiwiinwWi s « wnW vN t uaefled usnsnk g 

WW| WffnfVK raVifflV HWRJmwW: I 5 Wl I 

eq[» w» i nqei4 >» W n unfMhgtft i igfiN. n. p. 292 and tg. g. p. 316. 
(The passage of «irn| is Mr. dharpnre^e edittott i> rather corrupt >■ The eg.. 

139 quotes gpggfgn^ this verse of Kitrij^ana Is quoted (n Uak$knHt% 
V, Satfabbamabai 494 at p. 511 * • - 
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In the Sm. 0. explaining a verec of Nsr. viz. ‘widows that are 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother (of the deceased) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotvaja ’ on which it remarks: ’ “ The words ‘ by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as * the eldest brother ’ Kat. ( 922) states, ‘ when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
(ancestral) property till her death The Sm. 0, remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Kat. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persons whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persona who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained (Y&j. II. 140-142 
Manu IX. 202, Vas. 17. 54). The Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 43-46)«« 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions (i. e. 
are very old) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the patUa and his issue. Devala (quoted in the V. 
Mayukha p. 165) has a similar passage, ‘ when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive he makes a partition) the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and hie offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark—these 
are not entitled to a share of the heritage; to these except the 
patitci food and raiment are to be given ’. These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Raja Ram Rao v. Raja of PUiapur.^^ 

The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or female, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bwnd to maintain, For e^mple, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law who possesses only self- 


1569. Vide note 1191 above (or 4^. Jf. II. 2. 43-46. Tbi* and the 
text of Devala are quoted in Murarji v. Pxfrvatidai 1 Bom. 177 at p. 183. 
1566. 43 I. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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acquired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughteiv 
in-law (widow of a predeceased son); but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir i. e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legaljy bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. '**** The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died; vide 23 Bom. 608. 

By Act XVin of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the Mit&ksarS the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Act does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance ue taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only-maintenance and so far the law of mainten¬ 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

Another important question is what is the effect of uncha- 
stity on the right to maintenance f As regards the wife's right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XL 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and ^diould be made 
to undergo the same penance m a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo; Y&j I. 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. TJnchastity on the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain circumstances Vas> 21.10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned vis. one who yields herself to her 
husband's pupil or to his.pum and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband -or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21. 12 .Vasi 9 tha states that the wives 
of br&hmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, who commit adultery 
with a dGdra, may be puri6^ by penance if no child is -born 
(of the adulterous intercourse) but not otherwlro'. It is 
provided by Ysj. L 72 that if a wmnan (of the three higher 
castes) conceives through adultefy with a %fidva or kills her 
foetus tft attempts- the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins (such ashr&hmaparmurder) she shall be abandoned. 

~— '.. " .. " ' " .‘‘ r '*— V" -. .. . . ..— 

.1566a. Vida Rt^ami Kattio v, SajatU Sundari 611.A 69; Yamumihai- 
V. Uanubai 23 B m. <i08. . ci . 
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Manu IX. 188 provi<5es that when women become paHto, tiie rite 
called ghatasphota (the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the H, of Dh, vol< U and in note 1168 in the Appends 
to this volume) may be performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Y&j. III. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives up an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. For example, Manu*®*’ XI. 189 says generally 
about all persons.that after they perform the appropriate 
prUyaicUta, they should not be rebuked or avoided (but should 
be restored to all social intercourse). The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house.®**® 

On Y&j. UL 297 (which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband) the Mit. sums up the whole position as follows: (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sina laid down 
in Vas. 21.10 takes place when they do not perform penance; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21.10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection (Yaj. L 70 
and m. 296), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence (but not of the aggrava< 
tad kind) and subsequently reformed their waya But from 
Manu XI. 189 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

1367. t ^ g gcj ls esfi- 

{^HUVXI. 189 - fieq ewite 34 31. p. 98 Myc on ijt. I. 70, 

1368. g fiiceirwv 

on VT. I. 72. is ug Xr. 176 This 

passage of the Mit. is quoted in Bhikubai v. Harihtt V! Bota, L. R. 13 
at p. 20 (-49 Bom. 439 at p. 467 ).• 
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aggravated adyltery that have undergone the mroper prUyaidUa 
and that retnrn to decent life would have been entitled to 
ordinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In BJUkubai v. Hariba^*^ Sir Lallubhai 
Shah (after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
autiiorities and decided oases ) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have g^ven up the life of un- 
ohastity is entitled to tore maintenance. In Lakhmichand v. 
Anandi the Privy Council make the general observations**’* * It 
is true that the vight of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste’. In Kiacmji v. 
Laicshmi'^^'’^ it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow frmn recovering maintenance, even though it is claim¬ 
able under an agreement made with the deceased Ihusband’s 
fathe'* and brother. In Muacmmat Ganga v. Ohadta I All. 46 (F. B.) 
H has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v, Venkata 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son bmn of a iiudra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Qaut. 28. 87 provides, 
’ the son from a dudra woman of a roan (of the three higher 
varnas) who is without issue receives maintenance (lit. source 
of maintenance), he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might receive *. And Gantama (28. 48) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of pratSoma unions. Vide p. 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 

1569. Vide Sathyabhamp p, Kttavacharya 39 Mad. 658 at p. 660 

where it is said, ‘Bai ia none of tbrae texts is there any provision for a 
woman who has repented and was snbseqnentiy leading an honest life. It 
Is not to be presumed from the omission tO provide for such a Contingency 
that the resumption once made is (o be irrevocable aAd that the fallen 
woman who bad' r^ormed is to be denied even a starving allowance ’. Vide 
also BMktibai v, Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at pp. 23 ahd 26 stud Rwnkumar 
V. Bh«gatt,aMa 56 Alh 3<n, 394. • - ' - 

1570. 27 Bom. £. K;13 «4 »-Bod1, 459. 

1571. 621. A, 250 at p. 253. ' , 

1572.. 33 Bom. R. 3}<i. Bat th^ c§se ee^o^ to be in coadict with 
the decision in SlHviafv, Btsf SrfMhl* 33 Bom.aL..R, ^99. . , 
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1S5 also proTidea that acm of a man of the three bH^r castes 
frmn a dhdro woman (not married to him) is hot entitled^o diare 
in the ancestral estate. Bf. (S.RB. 33 p. 874 r. 31) states**®*that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a wmnMi of Ab 
budra caste to a man who has no other child should get main¬ 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of ihe 
wealUi of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the Y. Mayukha, 
while explaining Yftj. II. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a Sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a dasi**’* by a member of the regenerate 
classes is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that be is only 
entitled to maintenance. 

There is a good deal of case law en this subject, but much 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property but 
was a member of a joint family it attaches to the pr(^rty of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member.^*’* 
It h£w further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasl (a slave) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult¬ 
erous.^*^’ It has been also held that the illegitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his son’*’* and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death’*” (and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

1373. ••• « If- cited above in w. 1133 and q. by 

IX. 28, (V. sqtjl (p 103), This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 

Krishnayyan v, Muttusami 7 Mad 407 at p. 412 and in Rajatu Nath v. 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B ) at p. 686. 

1374, For the meaning of dasJ vide above p. 602 n, 1137. 

1373. anr w wuk i (bar. on m. II. 

133-134 q. above in «. 1136. Vide p. 104 and «q. q. p, 488 lot 

almost the 'same words. The word does not mean ' bate main¬ 

tenance ‘ or ' bare necessities of iife,' has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distinguish it from atksa (share). Vide Hiralal 
V. Ma0hraj I. L,’R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. 

1576. AfM»thayav. Vishnu 17 Mad. 160: Subramania v. Valuta 
Mad. 68: VeUaiyappa v. Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal v. Mt^hri^ 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 - 40 Bom. L. R. 933. 

1377. Vide Rahi v, Govind 1 Bom. 97. 

1378. RoshoH Singh v. Balwant Singh 27 I. A. 31 <■ 22 All. 191. 

1379. Hdrgbhini v. Dharam Singft 6 All. 329^ KnPPa v. Singofavatu 
B. Uhi, 31(3, Hiratat v. Uagh^a^ I. L, R. (1938) BoM. 779. 
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except in Bengal.’*® The fact that the texts employ the word 
“ sudrSputra ” (in the masculine gender) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parvali 
V. Oanpatrao'^^*'^ and Vellaitjappa v. Natarajan.'^^^ 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime, 
as he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her. So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime.’*** But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exduaive keeping till Ms death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of Narada and Katyayana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. NSrada says :’^** ‘A king devoted to dharma should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri ) of a deceased person 
( when the king succeeds as heir by escheat), except when the 
deceased person is a brahmana’; while Kat. ( 931) states,’*®* 
‘ heirless property goes to the king after keeping aside (wealth 
sufficient to provide ) for the women ( yosit ), the dependents (or 
servants) and the funeral rites and srfiddhas (of the deceased) \ 


1580. Nilmoney v. Baneshur 4 Cal. 91. 

1581. 18 Bom. 177, 185. 

1582. 50 Mad. 340. 

1583. Ramanarasu v. Buckamma 23 Mad. 282; Ningareddi v. 
Lakshmawa 26 Bom. 163 ; Akku v, Ganesh 47 Bom. L. R. 5 (F. 6.) at p. 12. 

1584. Thakur Rab Prasad v, Chhotay Munwan 12 Lucknow 469. 

1585. rrwT wfvnvw: 1 yv- 

4nrs n (frV*n»T 32). q. by the Mit. on Yij. II. 114, q^T. RT. HI. 

p. 535, 

1586. i awitv 

« enm. q. by f^. on vr. ii. ii4, qqr. m. iii. p. 335, m. n. 
p. 139. This verse is quoted in Savitrihai v, Luxmibai Z Born* 373 at 
p, 608, Yashvantrao v. Kashibai iZ Boip* 26* 
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Kaut, also similarly prescribes (III. 5. p, 161), * the king 
takes heirless property except that of irotriyas^ setting apart 
( wealth) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
deceased) \ The Mit, the V. Mayukha, the Par. M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and Kat. refer to avaruddha- 
stri alone, since the word patni (duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words ‘ tjosU ’ and ^stri There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of avaruddha stri. It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an avaraddbx stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bai Nagubat v. Bai Monghibai a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bat Monghibai v. Box 
Nagubai^^*^ a third condition was laid down viz. that the con¬ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai NagubcU v. 
Bat MonghdKu^^'^^ the Privy Council overruled the above deci¬ 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she .should have resided in the same 

1587. iCTiTI I 

I III. 5 P.161, Dr. Sham Shastri's translation (p. 205) ‘pro¬ 
perty for which no claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro¬ 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man * is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con¬ 
sonance with the actual words of the text. 

1588. .. 

I .» ffhrnf- 

* ftm. on in. n. 114 , 

1589. Yashvantrao v. Kashtbai 12 Bom. 26 at p. 28. 

1590. 24 Bom. L. R. 1009 « 47 Bom. .401. 

1591. 53 I. A. 153 = 50 Bom. 604 = 28 Bom. L. R. U43| 
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house with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. And in Dmjamti u Kesarlxn^^^^ it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or tliat his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of Arumdilal i\ Chandnjlm^^^^ that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci- 
sion in Akku v, Ganesh^^"^^ which holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living (who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the expression 'araruddha strV, Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dayabhaga, 
but only under ‘stri-sahgrahapaYaj. 11. 290 provides, ‘a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty paiias^ if he has intercourse 
with d^sls that are avarudd/ui or that are bhujisija and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and simri^is )/eyen though 
ordinarily they (i. q. dasis and others ) are approachable (with¬ 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word ‘ca’ placed after ‘bhujisySsu’ in Yaj. 
IL 290 is meant to include veiyas and smirinis along with bhuji- 
syEs. Acc. to the Mit, the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasis that are ava- 
ruddha, dasis that are bhujisya and other women such as veiyds 
(who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes) and svairinis ( who abandon their husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. L 67 ). A woman though originally a veiyd or 
a svairivA may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if 
another man approaches her, Yaj. II. 290 declares that he would 
be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha dasi or bhujisya, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife (as the other two 
classes do) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
is concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1592. 36 Bom. L. R. 61. 

1593. 48 Bom. 203 « 26 Bom. L, R. 63. 

1594. 47 Bom. L. R. 5(F. B.). 
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of women at all. The Mit. here defines ‘ avaruddha d&Bl’ as “a 
slave woman who is prohibited by her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance ( on the mas¬ 
ter ). ” The Mit. defines a bhuji^a dost as * one who is restricted 
(as to enjoyment ) to certain definite males’ {purui(aniyata-pari- 
grahd bhujisyuh It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word ’ niyata which generally means 
‘fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘ niruddhah ’ meaning ‘ prevented or prohibited ’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( nirnddhu) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasi and a bhujisya is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and second] y the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse witli any one except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family ) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by MitramiSra in his 
commentary(not his digest) on Yaj. II. 290. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’by saying elsewhere that owner¬ 
ship springs from certain fixed soiirces (myotojiidyakam svaJtvam 
on Yaj. II. 114 ). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bai Nagitlm v. Bm Monghihu'^^. Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris¬ 
tics of avaruddha (viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1595. Vide note 1134 for ^ji. II. 290. 
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exclusively kept by the master) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhuji^a means 
‘ a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per¬ 
sons (other than the master) ’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisya is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not (47 Bom. L. B. at pp. 13 and %% ). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of ‘ bhujisya ’ given by the Balambhattl 
The meaning of the Bilambhattl was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘niyata’. What 
the BalambhattI means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘ one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master* (L e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘ who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 14 and ) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. II. 
119 quotes Manu IX. 219 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
cooked food, water (wells &c.), women, ywjahseim and pastures (or 
ways)—these they declare are impartible.’ The Mit. explanation'*’’ 
of the word ‘ striya^ ’ may be translated as follows : ‘ striyafe ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration^ 
but they are to be made to work in turns ( for the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinls and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number ”. It is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1598. I 5 1 

on in. 11 . 290. 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddh&, bhujisya and svairinls 
(together with vesyas also) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here ( on Yaj. 11,119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairipis are also the same as avaruddhas. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddha (kept 
exclusively by the father) and even other women also like 
svairinls (who had sexual connection with the father though 
not as avamddha) should not be divided i. e, a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairinyadyah ’. Or it is possible to hold that 
the word ‘ avamddha ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense ( as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. IL 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ‘women who are svairinls 
and the like that are taken into his harem ( or under his protec¬ 
tion ) by the father should not be divided'. This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubodhinI 
(which is repeated almost verbatim by the Balambhattl) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that ‘saihyukta’ 
in Gaut. means ‘ enjoyed ’ or ‘ confined ’ (in the house ). 
This shows that the words ‘ ruddha ’ and ‘ avaruddha ’ were 
used in tlie etymological sense by distinguished writers. The 
Sm. C. 11. p. 321 while explaining the word ‘ ruddha ’ in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean¬ 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house ’ ( grhe avamddh&m ). 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811) that the M'rses of Nar. and Kat. 
refer to avamddha strl it follows that these verses do not refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in-law, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
maintenance a charge on the estate in the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement &o. These are not quite germane to the present 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions on these 
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matters are not based on the words of the smrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. But there is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 above). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death. Similarly debts 
contracted by the manager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 

The last I'ljamhSrapadfi is prakirnnka, which is defined by 
Visuu Dh. S. 42. 1 as ‘ miscellaneous ’ ( yadanuktam tat pra- 
klrnakam ) or by Nar. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself (vide note 331). Tliese have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

At the end of this section on Vyavahara it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis¬ 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., Kat- 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 

1600. Vide Lakshman v* Saiyahhamabai 2 Bom. 494 at pp. 499, 505 ; 
Radhabai v. Gopal 45 Bom, L. R. 980 at p, 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Ummal v. Gopoo Nadaraja 6 Moo, I. A. 
p 309 the P. C. said (at p. 344); 'It must be alloAved that in the ancient 
Hindu Law, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa* 
mentary instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres¬ 
sion were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express what we mean 
by a will. But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect though not 
in form are testamentary instruments which are only to come into operation 
and affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
equally unknown. 
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be supposed to have l>een entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the Rajatarahgini IV, appear to embody the political testament 
of king Lalitaditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century. Kat. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will ^^ 2 . He says, ‘ if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted v/ith disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara¬ 
tion of the intention of a person was made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other lieir. Erhaspati’^^ verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( n. 823 ). In the quarterly of the Bharata-itihasa- 
samsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 ( for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D.) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sraddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets^ 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the Britisli Indian 
Courts was that of the notorious Umichand'®* (who died in 
1758 A. D.). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to Ist July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1813 A.D., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Shader, therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II p, 449 )• 
In I. L. R, (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acte dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act (Act 39 of 1925). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 


(Continued from the last page ) 
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The rest gives a history of the family and how the testator earned his 
fortune. 

1604. The will is set out in an English translation in W. A. Montriou’i 
• The Hindu Will in Bengal' (Calcutta. 1870) pp. 9ff. 

1603. Vide Jugmohandai v* Sir Uangaldae 10 Bom. 328. 
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eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange and others. For example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law ’ (1830) vol. I observes (at p. 311), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin¬ 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit¬ 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction^*®*** being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of prisoner on trial before them is at 
stake; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. ‘what you know...declare at large and with truth*(Manu 
Vm. 80 ); as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared ’ (Manu Vni. 13).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of all men before the law. How even in the 20th 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ‘ Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Qollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters I and VI. The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a peculiar law of inheritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindu system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. This is a refereace to the texts o( Gaut. 23.29» the Mahabharata^ 
Manu, Yajfiavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re¬ 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p. 445, ed, of 1807): *In the great «iystem of 
contracts and the common intercourse between man and man, the Footer 
(Pothil) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no meant 
dissimilar 
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pursues a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomedan Law (where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1926 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person ). 

It has further been seen how tlie ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that tlie time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee pre.sided over by Sir B. N. Rau has 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there iias been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
first objeetion is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what has happened 
during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro¬ 
claimed was: ‘ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to Impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference imlk the reliyiom belief nr worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not¬ 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus ! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor- 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices; Regulation XVII of 
1829 which declared the practice of Salt illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
( XXI of 1850); Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1800, which makes sexual inter¬ 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ); the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
ol a female below 14 punishable as a crime; the Hindu Inheri¬ 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the Mitaksara rules about exclusion from partition and inherit¬ 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act (II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
ill that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother ); the Hindu Gains of Learning Act ( XXX of 
1930); the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (XVin 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property aud to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son). 
The Privy Council claimed more thar 70 years ago that ‘ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind (viz. temples) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management ’ ( Rajah Muttu Rainalinga v, 
Peruanayagum 11. A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla¬ 
ture the majority of whoso members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law, This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi¬ 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Pull Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Ramji v. Ohamau (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop¬ 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with¬ 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Ramji v. Ghanuiu was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur¬ 
viving members of her husband’s family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of ‘ stare decisis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji v. Ohamau had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadav c. Namdeo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
ccnne ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Ram v. 
Bhup Singh 441. A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 L A. 129 the Privy 
Council held (at p. 134) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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OtUers opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com¬ 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mitaksara school and 
which the draft H indu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget thatt 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh¬ 
ters But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried dfiughters alone (as Yaj. II. 124 and the 
Mitaksara thereon expressly provide ). 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his owm 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what¬ 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will take an absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing ol the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &c. 
There are numerous other objections, but they are in matters 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should bo a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature those matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This. is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu* 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what- 
e/er. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi¬ 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-people 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small and simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if there is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro¬ 
vince or for a number of provinces. 
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SADXCXRA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW^^ 

From Gautama down wards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dJiarma, Gautama 1.1-2 states: ‘ the Veda is the 
source ( mula) of dharma and also the tradition (or smrtis) 
and practice of those who know the VedaSimilarly Ap. Dh. S. 
( L 1.1,1-2 ) says: ‘ we shall propound the acts (that produce 
merit) which are evolved from conventions and practices ; the 
authority ( for finding out the dharmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas \ Vas. I. 4-7 pro¬ 
vides: ‘dharma is declared by the Vedas and Smrtis; on 
failure of the^e two the practice of the sistas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a sista however is one 
whose heart is free from (worldly ) desires and (only) such 
acts of mstas are (to be held as ) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer, I 'im thankful to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate ^hese two lectures 
in this volume. 

1606a. ^ ^ I- 1-2: 

*^wiri^5rTw: I i ain. q. i. 1.1.1-3; 

witm ' 'rfire I- ‘1-7; i 

fK^5<r3f5 II I. 7; ^ 

wg I. 6. explains mula in 

Gaut. as pramana and HTtnrT’mf^^nq; as ‘ f^f^: 

qfS^«r I ?mqqj?r siT^ra: mJTqT^tft*r: tn- 

anwgoft >. According lo 
him means relating to practices based upon agreements or 

conventions. Manu distinguishes between sila and acara. The first means, acc. 
to KuUuka and others, such moral qualities as * devotion to learning, to 
gods and to parents’ Ac. mentioned in Harita (quoted by Kulluka), All 
commentators connect *svasya’ in Manu II. 12 and Yaj. I. 7 with 
‘prlyam*, but Pandit Gattulal connects it with * sadacara' which means 
according to him *sampradaya* (in Satsiddhantamartanda I. 5 p. 49, Nir- 
ed. 1942). 

104 
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or secular ) cause ( or motive ) can be assigned *. Manu IL 6 
and Yaj. 1 7 declare that Veda (or sruti), smpti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dhanna. The 
words employed in these works are illdy mmaya, accira or sadUcUra 
or itstacara^^'^ (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap, employs both words viz. samaya and acd,ra, the first of which 
probably means ‘ agreement or convention or usage’, while the 
latter means ‘ custom The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity, while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
(such as traders or craftsmen). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that dcara or itstdcdra or sadacara is the source 
( mula ) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramarui employed by Ap. and Vas, The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books (Veda) and the srartis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. o. Mstacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
sastras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda (that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
sistas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 


1607. As to tbe qualifications of sistas, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. C71- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Dh. S . Manu, the Matsyapurana and 
a few other works. The Tai. Up. I. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as sistas, though that word itself 
is not used, aw it ^ ^ wnmit 

553 : m ?rsi wffm: 1 awr- 

I % m«nrr:... 1. 

1608. Vide Dalglish v. Guzuffer 23 Cal. 427, 420 and Sariatullah v. 
Pran Nath 26 Cal. 184, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from 'custom'. In Juggomohun Ghose v, Manickchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p, 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess. 
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writers as Ap. and was taken up by many subsequent works. 
Manu II. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
Aistas are autlioritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica¬ 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
(II. 18) restricted the word sadacara to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four varnas 
•-^and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta (11. 17 ). But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mala or pramana ) of dharma and the sthanas of dharma ( Yaj, 
L3 and The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 

what dharma is (i. e. they are what aro called jnapaka hetu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores ( other than Veda and smrti) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc¬ 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XI. 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores ( angas ), the XJpavedas 
and the Parana. 

The position of the Purvamirnainsa in relation to the 
authoritativencss of smrtis and customs requires careful and 
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detailed consideration. Ini. 3. 1-2Jaimini considers the 
question whether such smrti injunctions as ‘ one should perform 
the Astaka sraddhas or ’ one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa (place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ (at 
caula according to the gotra) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined hy such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita¬ 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu II. 6 says 
citing some verses from his own work called Srartiviveka. 
Sahara endeavours' to show that there are indications ( linga) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘yam janah’ as indicative 
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of astakfis, Hg. X 4. 1 of prapSs, VL 75,17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows:—The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i. e, they are pauruaeya) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the smrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be- discarded (anapeksa) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
composed by men (like Manu) who were followers of the Veda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the sistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their source. To 
the question why the Vedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. . One view 
was that just as Vedic indications about lucks of hair lead to 
the inference of sruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres¬ 
ponding to all smrti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception (pratyaksa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vyapH ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro¬ 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following anotherMami must have 
composed his smrti on finding that acSryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on Veda. These last >nust have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-parampara ’ on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Kumarila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view ) that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost (utsanna or prallna). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedsh ’ (Tai. Br. HI 10, 
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11) and by Ap. Dh. S, L 4. 12. 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the Tantravartika and most of the Mim&ihsakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects'*** would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on ^iruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Miraamsa view that the Veda is eternal {nitya) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much difference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumlrila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence '**’. If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts (the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous kdrika that as the Vedic iakhas (the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men (followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
(I e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts ) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same sakha (and not at one place ) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedic sources of smrti texts. If an objector 
were to ask: * why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules) embodied bodily into the 
smrtb,’ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 
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with sacrifices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Vedic sentences contained in the smrtis (that are concerned 
principally with conduct) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered. 
Visvarupa*^'® (on Yaj. I. 7 ) quotes the above verse of Kumarila 
and states that there are thousands of srarti rules that have 
their source in the Veda; he and EumSrila instance the rules 
against talking with (or coming in contact with) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmana, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c. 
Medhfttithi on Manu LL 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Srartiviveka^®'*’. He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view. Mimamsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
smfti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 
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with this question in L 3. 3-4,*“® which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general rule contained in Jai. I.3.1-3. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the Sruti and those of smrtis. The 
Veda says, ‘ the priest should chant (the stotra) after touching 
the audutriban post’, while smrti says * the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth The Veda says ‘ one to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark (and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires ’, while smrti 
says ‘a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years’ *“* • 
the Veda says ‘ when the Agnlsomlya rite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer ’, 
while smrti says ‘ the food of one who has undergone dlksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant ’. 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that ‘ in 
case of conflict (between an express sruti rule and a smrti rule) 
tho smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text).’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The * audumbarl ’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the sodas in the performance of the Agnistoma; the 
stotras (other than Bahispavamana) are chanted near the 
audumbarl post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumbari. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra¬ 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 (i e. a 
young man), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya tor 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayana of a brahmapa was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most). Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from smrti. 
In the Jyotiatoma (which generally occupied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon (vide H. of Bh. vol. II. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day of the Jyoti« 
stoma (1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day {ibid, pp. 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of .^onia on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. Kumarila'^^^ does not agree with Sahara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real confiict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
clotli covering the (tadtuidxiri he says that it may cover the 
b(^ttom and the upper portion of the post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the auduinbari post can be touched in that particular por¬ 
tion ), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 
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BrShmana which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
(and so there may at most be an option), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase of sotm there is a sruti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
and SKiti, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( apad- 
dJuirma ), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, but Baud. Dh. S. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between sruti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters (which is called n^aija-t yamsthd ); it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults ( vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ); or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 52 or 
more and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apaurusfya and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthuritative Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai, I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Hankhya, Yoga, Paiicaratra, Paiiupata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of titlpcchas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on ufiirhsU, 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only (they are haitukas in the 
words of Manu), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dharma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. I. 3. 3. 

Sahara (on Jai. I 3. 4 ) explains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer mat it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Audumbarl post with 
cloth, because they (coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry tocjk food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness ( pp. 188 189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai. 
i. 3.4) and makes a separate topic (adhikarona) of it. The reasons 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sutra or adhikaraiva are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scopt of tl:o subject under discussion. In 1. 3. 3 
passages from sinrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with sruti. If they were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the srartis invalid. 
ITierefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There¬ 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. 1. 3. 
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He cites smrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such peissages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousnesB and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can bo ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of I. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are not 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 

Sahara cites on Jai. 1.3.4 (when taken as a separate 
topic two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana liomi: (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita¬ 
tive. 


This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ¬ 
ently figures in dharmassstra works. The doctrine is expressed 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh. S. 1. 4.12.11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastra has no 
scope ’. Sahara also says, ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that ).* These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu III. 7 where Mann 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the samskaras^ in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, tliat suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so if such a girl bo married the progeny might 
suffer from these di^^eases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. From this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. I. 52 and 53^^29 prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by va man must be free from (incur¬ 
able ) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sapinda of the bridegroom or must not have the same qotra or 
pravara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results (i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 
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his children may be diseased), but if he goes through a cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes it the act itself ( viz. marriage) becomes 
void. 

The Tantravartika of Kumarila hjis as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says'*^’ that the MlmSihsa is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of dharma, that sruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mlmamsa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativoness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in MlmSmsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyakSra 
(Sahara) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the Karirl for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein (e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla¬ 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
(such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm) as well as an unseen result (viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles). Therefore he argues that all 
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1631. JiinTMrfbfii I niS nr wrnl sffgd 

fvrsrat i... n 

vmrtwi w i pp. 165-166. 
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smTtis**^ are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharim and 
moksa (final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires (artfia and kdriui) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Purauas, the episodes in these being useful as 
arthavadas ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per¬ 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lore.s (aiicis) of the Veda (such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c.) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. Mimarhsa and NySya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Manu in XII. 105-106 ). He is even 
prepared to concede that systemslik.' the Sahkhya ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhuna ) or 
Vedanta ( which postulates Purusa as the cause of the world ), 
the theory of atoms ( propounded by Kanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle apurm which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
(i. e without human effort the world is i^roduced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved ). Kumariia goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddliist philosophies of 
njMiui (cognitions being the only reality), of the non-exis¬ 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavada 


visit stfh: i vvwsvisnf^ wfinvum^«... ifintHi 5 

vfswifynsnf%i%v gi^ : vivn • si 

svnrftw svrvsfw 1 nsvvrfSv? pp. 166-167. 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result (or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know¬ 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 

This discussion about srartis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. For example, Apararka^*^^ (pp. 626-637 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bhavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz. 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
or. unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bhavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the smrti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandaniti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
{sandhi See.}, the four upayas (sama, dam &c.), the various 
superintendents of state departments (adliyaksa) and of kantakas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhija worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a brahtmedrin 


1634. i treruf ■4? w i 

qm 1) 5 h vurvin 1 

{sr4fn: «rv-l) 1 mnrfn»ig»iTvn4t v>r> « wvwrnt 
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m 3 'nftatmr vm wm « wtrs pp. 626-627, 
in his comment on I. 3 quotes the first two verses and in his 

^rft v nr^PI ^ Pgl p. quotes all. on irg III. 7 quotes from the vrf^ctro 
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should carry a staff of palaia (the staff serves for one’s protec¬ 
tion, which is a seen purpose, but that it should be of paUSa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that homa should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option ( vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI. 38) that a brahmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up, 1IL5.1 
{ vjmtthayatha bhiksacaryam caranti) or Jabala Up. 4. 

In 1. 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Saharadeals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states: 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
(i. e. after ricatnana ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upavlta way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not be 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purva- 
paksa view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘ after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful) of kusa grass called veda one should prepare the red* 
( altar ) \ Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord¬ 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. HI. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedt. This w^ould be against the 
sequence ( kratm ) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L. Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mimamsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedara krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 


1635. ^ I i 
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then recite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word ‘ veda’ which in this passage only 
means a ‘ handful of kusas ’ and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead¬ 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedio rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly* 
The smrti rule that every religious act should be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick perforraanoi of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi¬ 
ous acts (such as acaniana) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Kumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even prnna facie opposed to Sruti. 
The TantravSttika (p. 201) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upavtta form'** (Tai. S. 11. 5. 
11.1 and Tat 5.r. II. 1), acamana (Tat A. 11.11), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jat L 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa^*” is: those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desirelessness, the practice of meditation, 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. VideH. of Dh. vol II. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. A. 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited numbe^ 
(14 or 18 ) of vidyas (the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the voda, the 18 smrtis, puranas, Dandaniti) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahimsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda. 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadacara 
(the customs and usages of sistas). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic Mstas under the belief that 
they are riglit conduct ( dharma) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pie asure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth ) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form ‘ sadacara means what is practised by sistas and sistas are 
those who practise sadacara ’). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas ( as stated above ) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven,^^^^ Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by sistas as 


1638, Vide Yaj. I 3 for the 14 Vidyasthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n 17 p 10 above Acc, to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Artha^stra are four 
Upavedas: Mimamsi and Nyi3^a (logic) aie two upangas, siksa (not the 
Vedahga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
jftkhas. Dandaniti is the same as Artha^stra 

1639 . 
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part of dharma. The Tantrav&rtika (p. 205) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa^ m&tryajfta 
(offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of KSrtika, the 
spring***® festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade tliat are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to rnlecrhas and Aryas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions (of sistas ) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma.**** In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be sistacara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings (including sistas), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by Sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called Indramaha, vide H of Db. vol H, pp 
825'-826 The spring festival was one in which on the first day of the dark 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like • ‘ 

T%«nTn>t: on on i. 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on the Full 

moon day of Phalguna is described in ( g qi W chap. 132 ). 
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sQtra’*** of Gaut. (I. 3 ) and Ap. Dh. S, (II. 6.13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient (or great) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin^ 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct (attributed even to avatars ) that were trans¬ 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors (of those acts) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistacara by modern men. The instances are: 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have app>‘oached Usas, his daughter 
(Sat. Br. I. 7. 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ); («) Indra, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the Subrahmanya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of Indra, made approaches to 
Sad, the wife of Indra (Udyoga,cliap. 13 ft') and was transformed 
into an ajayara (Boa Oonstrictor) ;(4) Vasls+ha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa river(Nirukta IX.<56, Adiparva 
chap 177.1-6 = cr. ed. 167.1- 0, Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anusasana3. 
12-13 ); (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Bg. X 95. 14, Sat. Br. XI. 5. 1-8 ) 
when separated from Urvasi; (6) ViSvamitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisanku that had become a candala 
through a curse (Adiparva 71. 31-33); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
DraupadI as wife although she had been won by his youngej. 
brother Arjuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drona 
( Dronaparva 190. 55 ); (8) Krsna Dvaipayana (Vyasa), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by niyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavati two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vioitravirya; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be¬ 
longing to any ( of the four ) Ssramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 

1642. wufw w ufuin « i. 3-4: 

t anq. «. II. 6 13, 7-9, vrmSiTTW X. (33, 30) has a verse 
to the lame effect. 
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RSma who performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of SltpS; (11) DhrtarSstra, though blind, performed sacri¬ 
fices; (12) Vasudeva and Arjuna are described as being drunk 
and as having married Rukminl and Subhadr& respectively who 
were their maternal uncle’s daughters (such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist- 
explains (Tantravartika p. 208) that Prajapati means * the Sun' 
who approaches (i. e. rises after) the Dawn. This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ‘ Heaven ’ or ‘ Usas ’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Alialya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jura means literally ‘ one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi¬ 
thet‘Ahalyayai jSra ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra- 
Vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana 1. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of saliasa (through 
sorrow). Kumarila says that Visvamitra w'as pioinpted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from Parasara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravirya as (his uterine) brother after Satya¬ 
vatl married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 374 )r 
But VySsa agreed to myoga because of hie regard for his mothe. 
as allowed by Gaut 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the MahUbh^rata (Asramavasika 
30. 24) says ‘sarvam balavat^rh pathyam’ (to the strong every¬ 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.IO prescribes 'an&sra. 
ml na ti§theta ksanamekamapi dvijah ’ (a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some &drama). 
Bhlsma remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and R&ma could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Slta. EumSrila boldly asserts that Bhlsma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (though 
this is mentioned in no ItibSsa or PurSpa) and relies upon the 
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mode of proof called arthapatU for His words are given 

below. This and some other explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mlmarhsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11, pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Sita. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp- 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to Draupadl being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
Adiparva 198.14 ( =cr. ed. 190.14) and offers several explana¬ 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyay.isudha {p. 194) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re¬ 
sourcefulness of interpretation (parihara-vaibhav§rtham), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated, A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. n. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. UI. p. 609 n. 1154. But 
KumSrila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa (Asramavasiparva chap, 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices- 
As regards Subhadra, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219.18 = cr. ed. 211. 
18) to have been the dauglUer ofj| Vasudeva and .sister of Krena. 
she was really the daughter of Krsna’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among ttie L&tas)- 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. Mayukha ( pp. 200-202 ). Krsna’s marriage with 
Rukminl is to be similarly explain ?d. It is somewhat surpris- 

p. 185: ... 
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ing that Khaodadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
SubhadrS was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the MahSbhSrata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor {ubhau rmdhvdm- 
mk^ibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink (Gaut. 
II. 25), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu (liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sldhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paisti (spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour) was forbidden (by Gaut. II. 25, Manu XL 93-94 ). 

Eumarila offers some other explanations of Jai.^^* I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Eumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says:^*** even in these days 
br&hmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses. 


1644. 11. I. 3. 7. will have to be read as ‘ 

> acc. to Kumarila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sahara's interpretation of the satra is to be accepted. ‘ 

yof y rr ffse t 

OH I. 3. 7 p. 36, Kumarila implies a purvapaksa and holds 
that I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the hoal conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 


1645. 

W l p. 204 . is modern Ramnagar 

in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS. for 1903 p. 292. The form 
occurs in a Fabhosa Inscription (E. I. vol. 11. at p. 243). For the 
different views about vide H# of Db. vol. II. pp. 

458*^463. Hull aka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case *of brahmanas did 
not apply to brihmana wbmen. Vide H. of D}i. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, where Tai. S. II, 2, 6. 3 and 11 ♦ 
3. 12.1. and Jal. lU. 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch (of 
wicker work ); both ( brahmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating ); they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( acamaim) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-16G0 A. D.) a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita, in his work styled 
the Girvanapadamahjarl in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sunnyasin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are duracaras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoya ( vide Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatlya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in 1. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yaua, vardha and vetasa^ that have different signi¬ 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas { and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikarana ). But Kuraarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadacSra 
where they are in conflict. Here there are threepossible 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in case of conflict, that ftcara is stronger, that smcti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadScara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Kumarila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than §cara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such sinrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
of dharma scattered about in various Vedic sakhas, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of sistas one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a sruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore Scara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Kumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
acSra. The practices that are discussed here ( acc. to Kumarila, 
Parthasarathi and others) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found ( Mnmiihehnnturdm sjxi^ta- 
mem driyate, as the .Sastradfpika says ). 

Kumarila gives another (and so a third ) explanation of 
Jai. I. 3. 8-9 ***’ which need not detain us here. 


1647. ^nr wr i %. i. 3. 8-9. Acc. io 

gprft?! here means while acc. to Sahara’s gloss means 

Sir G. Jha in *Purvamlmariisa in its sources' p. 226 translates 
‘giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling lions, horses', 
means ‘a lion' also, but it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 
made to brahmanas or that they accepted them. must be taken as an 

adjective of 'as'va' here. The on 111. 4. 34 remarks, vw 

I 1^1%% w g 

^fRH Thia shows that the 

prohibition against the gift of 'kesarin' refers to the gift of horses. 
Sahara on Jai. VI. 7. 4 makes thia quite clear when he says that in the 
Vi^vajit where the sacriEcer had to make a gift of all hU wealth, borsca 

( Continued on the next Page) 
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Jai, 1. 3.15-23 constitute what is called Holfikadhlkarana, 
or SSmanyasrutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices**^* like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahninaibuka (worship of growing Karafija 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one’s family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvrsabhayajfia (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race) by the nor¬ 
therners. The question is: whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted to the easter¬ 
ners and the like^**’. The purvapaksa view is that the sruti to 
be inferred as the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to be restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. pruajan &c.). The established conclusion is that 


( Continued from the last page ) 

should not be gifted on account of the prohibition contained in ‘he does not 
give kesarm sT 

(pp. 60-61) 

explains the ‘ 3 ^TWT 
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kgmk 5ITW Jtnf 

1648. ’rom 4^ 'i wk ^ wkun: f^vretw^nmn- 

t ... srawxg I gvk g I. 3. 15-23 ; 9«3TIT^ 
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iTWif (tianti i ns ; sirjfV^S^ng^ 

I... 3dk kfk trw«rtif%: i • ^tr: 

fkupnpT < (kuik 5153:1 wtsspf't’ik 1 ••• fkv- 

I 5nrT i the word means fa|' or sigrruRi or The first 

two ^^s may be briefly but closely paraphrased as ‘ 3 iiauH4 ? 
sxreRswmuuTTWJiiH^ «fk: 1 *1 *f%- 

srfk a fkurw 

pp- 100 - 101 . Tbisaif^^rn is called because the first 

example ia refers to the practice of ^h^ntiT. k«rf. on xig VIII. 46 refers 

to as a practice of the northerners. The sxrr. ni- explains : 

t ^kawiKTir wf^iktr 1 . > 

1649. Vide the following remark about the demand for the divine 
origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer: '* historically political power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
Divine Will” (Author’s Preface, p. XLIV, in ' the World’s Legal Philoso¬ 
phies'). 
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such practices must be deetfted to be meant for all, since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways,’®^ viz. by capability, by non¬ 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
.attribute. When it is said ‘ svargakamo yajeta ’ then only the 
three twice-horn classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( pntita) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says ‘ raja rajasuyem yajeta ’ there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the sruti 
and so no one else can perform Rajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic ridhi is in general meant for all (sareadharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vrsabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the Holaka 
festival; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
perform it at all. Further the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative. A country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
sruti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite (one of the four 
c&turmasyas) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika**** points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as re.siding therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu VDI. 46 says the same. 


1650. iHif » 

tim. p. 2^5; snfitfM 

r wi l 'W'l *! I p. 246 (explaining !fwin»iwn( 

1661. ft i m 

Jim. p. 251. The last half refers to Panini IV, 3. 89, IV. 3. 53. IV. 
3. 25, IV. 3. 74 respectively; 

iiwnpiftSiMi i gtwnf ifti Ki (at end 

Ofjai.1.3. 23). 
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The Tantravartika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyaButraB^**^ and of such dharmasutra works as the sutra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the PurSuas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa (i. e. tlie Mababharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautaraa-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Rgveda, the sutra 
of Sahkha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Sastradipika explains that an author 
who was a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi¬ 
nent writers of the Purva-mlmamsa school may now be sum¬ 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must be observed 


t m Wiw i pp. 243-244 ; 
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by them with the consciousness that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im* 
moral It has to be remembered that the purvamlmamsa. 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘ only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and snirtis and that are obser¬ 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictatesMedhatithi on Manu^^'* 
II. 18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Kumarila ‘a smfti that is opposed to the Veda or is self-contra- 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The Mlmaitisa-kaustubha (p. 51 on Jai. 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
(if they are opposed to sruti or smrti), but not others ( wlio 


‘ ftwff... 

I V 3in«rTr: 3uwf^^5i- 

^ ftfiu i frw ... g *r?if5rn^r>i'ww^i 

1654. i 

3iff ‘ ^ i ^if9% g 

gwni I anng K i irimiwR afiniww?^miTsrWfv>n%; i *fhn«T^^gH pp. ■<3-44 
(on If. I. 3, 7). 


fWhn ^ gnfgrjT rimr h ifW on *13 

II. 18. This verse refers to five classes of smrti texts that cannot^o based 
on gfir. ggmr ^ ^ gHi*iH^[g»KTro> (m ’g qgi Hvragfh-. 

is the fifth class, but the meaning is not clear. Sir Ganganath Jha in his 
translatioh of Medhatithi does not say whence this verse is taken, nor 
docs he correctly render the words fiNfIm and TierTvff%E^Tr^ and be omits 
altogether the fourth pada. The words lyf appear to mean 

* that smrti which declares its promulgation (by a sage) is not to be 
deemed to be based on Veda (since otherwise Veda will be held to be 
not nitya). 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus¬ 
sion on hadha Kumarila in' his Tantravartika ( on Jai. UL 3. 14 
pp. 859-860) brings together many badhas out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
below It says that inference is set aside by direct percep¬ 
tion, smrti by sruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon ( a direct) sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage tliat is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 


1656. sro irwsr WTWH ()— 

pp. 859-860. 
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CUSTOMS AND DHARMA^ASTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows'®^:— the 
word‘sat’means‘good’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadacara. Vide Manu 11. 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil¬ 
lages. The Asv. gr. ( L 7. 1-2 ) says,'®* ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different) countries and villages; one should 
follow those in marriages; what, however, is common (to all 
or most) shall be declared by us’. The Ap. gr. (II. 15) declares, 
‘people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap. Dh. S. provides 
(1.7. 20. 8 = n. 11. 29. 14 ) that one'®’ should regulate one’s 
course of action (in difficult or doubtful matters) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Aryas (men of the three higher castes), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con¬ 
cludes with the aphorism (II. 11. 29.15 ) ‘ some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes ’. Baud. 
Dh. S.'®® (I. 5.13) states (on the subject of sraddha) ‘the us¬ 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites- to be per¬ 
formed ’. Several grhyasutras (like J’araskara II. 17, MSnava 


1657. ^ w 

« frflw q byim. I. parti p. 144. This is 111. ll, 3 

quoted by the on ^rr* I. 7 as from that jnw. 

1638. 3TO irnwtfai nm. suftqnt' ^ 

• *lT*q. ’I-1* 7- t“2 : vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 441 «. 1049 for 
remarks of and on these sutras. 
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II. 11. 29. 14-15. The first sutra is 

the same as sifq. u. 1. 7. 20. 8. 

1660. I U. g,. 1. S. 13. 
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gr.I.4.6) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi* 
days &o. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu’^' 
IV. 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men, ‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod; by so doing one will come to no harm 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India. As acara or sadacara is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and purfinas. Vide 
Manu IV, 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anusasanaparva 104. 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71, 90-92 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156, 158), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana IIL chapters 11 -12, Kurmapurana (uttarardha, chap 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out as follows, (laut. ( XI. 20 ) observes,**®^ ‘the dharmas 
( custi^ms) of countries, castes and families, w'hich are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding’. 
Gaut. provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven¬ 
tions or usages that would he binding on the re,spective classes, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘ Manu has 
declared that the (peculiar) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX. 7 prescribes that the king should 


1661. fJhrfr viHt vtat: fipTWf i: • vivt?»rar ntif ihr 
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©nforoo these among the four varnas. Ap. Dh. S, II. 6,15.1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
(if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow¬ 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh. S. (I. 1.19-26) which 
says,’**^ ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in the South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are: to eat in the company of (in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now (the customs peculiar) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows (these practices) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogxie commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept) either ( of the two sets 
of practices), because they are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of sistas)’. Tlie 
TantravSrtika (p. 211) mentions the argument of some con¬ 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 

1663. qariT I wrwwmviu: 
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^ t U. I. 1. 19-26. The 

I. p. 10 explains: ^ 
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Taking food in the same plate with one's wife is forbidden by Manu IV. 
43 and Yaj. I. 131. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 765 n. 1833. 
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as valid, as it is opposed to the views of Gaut. (XI» 20), as 
Baud, expressly state:^ that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot bo accepted as valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated smrtis (as 
those of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor- 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VII. 203 it is S 0 <id, 

‘ the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIIL 41 and 46 provided, ‘A king 
who knows dharma ( sacred law) should carefully inquire into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of familie>s 
and settle (or enforce) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established (by the king) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun¬ 
tries, families and castes’. Medhatithi adds that the king has 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral ( such as marrying one’s mother) and 
only those tliat are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
king and he^^^ adds on Mann 11 b that the practices of sistas 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda) on matters on which the Veda and smrti are silent 
and which they observe with the consciousness that they (prac¬ 
tices) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda, lie offers certain illustrations of i\i 2 h practices and also 

1665. ^ wiS Jrf^vni- 
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relies***’’ upon the words of the Mahibharata (Vanaparva 313 . 
117), ‘ what is true dharnia is concealed as in a dark cave; the 
(only) path is to follow great men In I. 118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws (or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and tlie rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the sSstra (Institutes). Yaj, I. 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein (provided they are not opposed to Astras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us¬ 
ages of his own country on the conquered country). Yaj. U. 192 
(like Manu and Gaut.) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis (guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations (of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brahraanas. About the latter Yaj. U. 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti (such as making pro¬ 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c.). Kautilya prescribes***** that the king should 
follow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a aamjha (company or guild) or 
a village. Devala**** and BrhatparSaara (X. p. 281) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. L 343. The Mahabharata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 
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to all alike'*™. From this it follows that variations in ptac 
tices were to be tolerated by the king. Brhaspati'*" advises 
the king to keep intact the customs of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
is loss of wealth and array. He gives certain striking illus¬ 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take in marriage their mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
PraySga and to the east of Vinasana where the Sarasvatl dis¬ 
appears, as said by Manu II. 31) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow; in the eastern countries people (all in¬ 
cluding brahmanas) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; these several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries’. Medie¬ 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 
The Madanuratna said (acc. to V P. p. 23) that there is neither 
punishment nor prayascitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to smrti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are si ill liable to undergo prayascitta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 
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defines what is meant by the customs of countries 
and families and states how and when they are to be enforced: 
‘ That is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct (dharma) to be 
observed (by members of that family ); the king should pre¬ 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance with the sacred texts. Tlierefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the niles 
of sastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out {the 
administration of justice ) according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of (the people of a) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of sastra and 
the king should decide (disputes) after carefully consider¬ 
ing them.’ Here Kat. is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the conflict of 
laws by which the parties are governed sastra prevails. PitA- 
maha'*’^ has a similar verse alrout the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Ma^u 
also (VIII. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( deiadr^Ui 
hetu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iasfradrsta ). Medhatithi 
( on Manu VIII. 3) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Nirukta III. 5 
explaining Jig, I. 25. 7), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any Sruti or smrti (and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesa). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
tiiat are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sniti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in ca.Hes of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Manu ll. 6, Vas. 1. 4-5 and Yaj. I 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to bo Sruti, siniti and sadacara in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks'*’^ that ‘in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three has more force (or funding character) than each 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma^*’* is (vide Manu 11. 13 and Yaj. I. 40 ). If tw'o 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Gaut'^’* 1. 5, 
Manu II. 14 and Jabali declare that fuere is an option. For 
example, there are tw'o Vedic texts ‘he takes the soclaMn cup in 
tlie Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the AtirStra’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or w'hen neither the sun nor stars 
are visible. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni¬ 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci¬ 
fied (Manu II. 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con¬ 
flict with another is not alw'ays of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 
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down in the PQrvatnlmithsa some important ones among which 
will bo disoussed at length in the section on PurvamImaihsS. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule ( samanya), while the other lays down a special 
rule ( visesa) or an exception, or that one is a vidht and the 
other merely an arthavada or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to smrti 
passages. For example, Maim Vni. 381 is a general rule abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana. While Manu 
VIII. 350 allowing the killing of a br&hmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may be regarded as a mere arthavSda ( viz. 
even a guru who is really not to be killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit, on 
Yaj. II. 21 explains). Similarly Manu VIII. 351 saying that 
there is no fault (i.e. no sin, no punishment and no prayascitta) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid down 
by the Purvamlmaihsa have already been explained (pp 833-34). 
Jaimini VL 1. 13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VIII. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by women Smrtis also lay down certain gene¬ 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi and JSbala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between iiruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 46 admits that a proposit¬ 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( hadlnta ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi¬ 
tion commentators like Visvarupa, MedhStithiand Vijfianesvara 
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had to admit that what was laid down by sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by snirti texts or by popular 
sentiment. After the Udayaniya (concluding isH) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow ( called Anubandhya ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cow SmiksH ( mixture of heated milk and curds ) was 
substituted. Vide H. D. II. pp. 1200-1201 for the anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. III. 
234 puts govadha ( slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
takas. Medhatithi on Manu IV, 176 after stating that even 
such acts as donating all one’s property in the Visvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done (though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors’ views but that to him it appears that an express 
sruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage Visvarupa 
also (on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. III. 234 
places (jovadha at the head of Upapatalcas remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in srartis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is in conflict with an express text 
of the V'eda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a sruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali^^^ (vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So early a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1. 4. 8 it is stated^^®^: ‘For, an ex¬ 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara (usage) from 
which a sruti text ( on which it may be supposed to be based ) 
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may be inferred.’ In 1.11. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘ during the 
morning and evening twilights a snStaka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech (should not speak 
about worldly matters); but (an agnihotrin must not go 
out for) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties Similarly in Ap, II. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
they are (highest) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, yam, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds ( in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamimarhsa stated above (p. 843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of smrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited, Ap. Dh, S. (1. 6,19. 2-12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons wliose food may be 
partaken of by a brahraana (ka UiyUnnnh ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one hand and Ap, on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In 111. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the quo.stion of 
the position of a brahmana who marries a siidra wife or has a 
son or a child froBi her. Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Manu III. 13, Visnu 
Dh. S, 24, 1-4, Par. Gr. I. 4, Vas. I. 25 show that brahraanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha¬ 
tically dissents from this by stating ‘ this is not my view ’. In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
‘ reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas) was of grea¬ 
ter force’ (Yaj, II. 21)^^^, The Mit. explains that ratiocina- 
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tion may take the form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (whichprevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to diffe. 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 
Bj.t684 gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration: ‘ The decision (in a cause) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results’. Nar. 
(1. 40) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dharmasastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
{ of sistas ) are of great force and the strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them (or properly understood through them)’. 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of (vquitds applied by the prmtors in Romo to the rigid older 
legislation or the influence of E<juity in English Law. When 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con¬ 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former i.s of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasastra^*®* ( Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24. 23; Yaj. 11. 21: Nfir. I, 
39; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the former. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
may be mentioned here. Br. **** states: ‘ Manusmrti occupies 
a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manu is not commended Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another smrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. in. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis (raaha-smrti). Some writers'*®’ quote the Vedic 
text ‘whatever Manu said is indeed medicine’in this connec¬ 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help- 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time. Manu (J. 85-86 == Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara L 22-23 
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»Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) himself says that the dharmap 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz, tapas 
is the highest dharma in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
ynjna in Dvapara and only dana ‘in Kali, This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per¬ 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another, Para&ara I. 24 ( = Brhat-Parasara I, p, 55) declares 

that in the Krta age the dharmas (to bo observed) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
those of Sahkha-Likhita and in Kali those of Parasara. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under Kali- 
car jgu (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven’**’ (if persisted in), This 
was the dictum of Yaj. 1,156 ( = Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24,12), 
Manu IV. 176, Visnu Dh. S. (71. 84-85 ), the Visnupurana (III. 
11. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on Arthasastra) Y. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n. 1202 above. These texts were relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times) by 
theMit. (on Yaj. II. 117, lU. 18), V. P. (p. 442 ) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic¬ 
ting that even the great Vijnanesvara declares (on Yaj. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it W'ould 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of mstas 
did not agree with most of them Visvarupa also (on Yaj. 
m. 30 ) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 
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Msdhava in Par. M. on 1.1. p. 84) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance.'*’^ 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Qobhila- 
smrti (HI. 148-149) provides'*’^ that where there is a conflict 
among passages ( of smrtis ), authoritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of tlie texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi'*’^ ( on Manu II. 29 and XL 216), Mit. (onIII. 325), Sm. C. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p. 1053, Madanaparijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra, that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-sakhSpratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ sakhan- 
taradhikarana ’ (vide Jai. U. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration. Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Manu (XIL 95) 
declared,'*’' ‘the smrtis that are outside the (pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the Vedantasutra 
(II. 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 
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SS-nkhya philosophy. The Tantravartika (p. 195) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating his 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 mcJyas except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were sudras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asramas. Medhatithi on 
Manu II. 6 adopts this and remarks that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. TheCaturvimsatimata 
states that the words of Arhat (Jina), of Carvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should be abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the confiltt between srartis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. L pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The sutras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though Gaut. XL 19 and Yaj. 1. 3 mention Purana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
inay draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Purana in I. 6. 19. 13,1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in 11. 9. 2 L 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to bo taken from the Adityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted { on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com¬ 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu II. 10 clearly shows 
( dhirmiioistram tu mi i^mrtih ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puranani * and so those smrtis obviously 
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knew neveral PurSnas and Medb^tithi notes that they were 
composed by VySsa and described the creation of the world &o. 
The Strlparva (13. 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohanikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva^*’’ (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by (the study of) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘ this man will harm me Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4, 25 the purpose^*’® of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth ( and do not study ) the sage Vyasa took com¬ 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene¬ 
fit. The same must be deemed to bo the purpose of the com- 
X>oeition of the puranas. The Daksasmrti II. 69 prescribes^®’’ 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6th and 7th parts of 
the day (divided into 8 parts). The Ausanasa smrti (III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after utsnrjana and the 
study of the Vedahgas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at least of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the paurartadharma will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early srartis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser¬ 
vance, The VedavyUsa smrti(I. 4) and the Sahgraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to bo 
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preferred. AparSrka (p. 9) quotesa smrti text, ‘that is 
highest dharma which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like’, Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that*™^ accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the purapas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is ryamiira (i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedic). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitramisra (in his commen¬ 
tary*’®^ on Yaj, II. 31) asserts that dharmasastra ( viz, smrti) 
is not more authoritative than purana and that in case of con¬ 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayu’icha, after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
Bhagavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Sridhara 
thereon ) which holds that among twins the one born later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
puranas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The Nirnayasindhu (III. 
p. 351) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pro¬ 
phetic passages in the puranas about tlio disappearance of 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only brah- 
manas and sCidras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriyas 
and vaisyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 
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Vide H. of Dh. ,vol. II pp. 380-383 about the existence of ksa- 
triyas in the Kali age. 

/ 

The case of conflict between srarti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas. I. 5, 
Ysj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit, ( on Yaj. I. 7 and II. 117 ), 
the Sra. C. (II. p. 366), Kulluka ( on Manu. II. 10) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the Vistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Yaj. III. 350 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the sistas resident in Aryavarta^’®*. On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtisas Gaut 18.4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There¬ 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis (and even of sruti) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi (on Manu 11.10) went 
so far as to say that BharmaSastra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dliarma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there¬ 
fore sistacara^^ also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu 1 107 
declares, ‘ in this work dharma has been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of (human) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ Manu adds (1.108), 
‘ acara ( customs and usages) are transcendental law, and so 
are the practices declared in the Veda and tthe smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 
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make efforts to follow it This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this verse. Two constructions are possible; (1) that the word 
acftra is qualified by the words ‘ srutyukta ’ and ‘ smarta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law (this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu ); (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the sruti or smrti are transcen* 
dental (i, e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Govindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses (that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law ’•( Sir William Jones’ 
translation of Manu 1.108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law The Anusasana (141. 65) and Santi 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the smrtis and the third is what is practised 
by distag. Suraantu^’” emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sastra. The 
Kurmapurana^^*^ ( Uttarardha 15.19) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that acara 
which is declared by the druti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word acSra (or 
sadacara) has been shifting from age to age and among com¬ 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. ( 28. 48, 51 ), Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 4-9, Manu XH. 108-109, 
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Vas. I. 6, the fioSra to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned br&hmauas who were highly moral and selfless (the 
sistas). MedhStithi on Mann II. 6 states that binding &o&ra is 
that of sistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to bo looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of praliloma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 398, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtis and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on PurvamlmamsH i. e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to 6ruti an,d smrti, must be such that they are regard¬ 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the sistas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon¬ 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Kat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( desa or janapada), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
( gana, sreni, sahgha, naigama, varga ). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gotras and iakhus will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharmad&stra make It clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. C. (1. 
71) and the SmrtimuktSphala*’*® (on Varpfti^rama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
custom) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages a;ad popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Sarhskftra- 
kaustubha^’** and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda^relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavaraa it was recognised that what was 
sadac&ra in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. (1. 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter.”'® 

A few words may now he said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. (1.1. 4. 13) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviskrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest (the Agnidhra) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. dL p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahmana XU. 3. 
5. 1 and XII. 6. 1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so ( tat tathU 
na kiiryat) or one should discard it ( Uit tat nadrtijam ) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7,17. 1,18. 8, 28. 1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
1.3.1, m. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different custonis about marriages and other matters even 
before the times f'f the grhyasutras and dharmasutras has been 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). BaudbSyana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people (countries). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Ysj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of daksin&tyas and udlcyas on Ekoddista-sr&ddba. Sqthkara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharma^Sstra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindya 
speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and Suddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from tlie bride¬ 
groom, while the southern writers { daksinityas) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Vijnanesvara, Madana-ratna, Parijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smrticandrika and 
Madhava (though they were southern writers like Vijilanesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Colebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Collector of Madura 
V. Mootoo 12 Mad. LA. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 (as to how schools arose), pp. 436-437 ( as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavahara- 
mayukha, written by Nllakaptha, whose family belonged to 
Paitban in MaharSstra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan (even superseding the Mitilksara), while 
in MaharSstra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mit&ksara, The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 
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already current among the people ^7i7 that if YSj. II. 118-119 

were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself * stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir¬ 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The Vyavahara-mayukha also^^^® says 
on Manu IX. 210 ( about reunion) that the law and administra¬ 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people s usages. ITie Vlramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyavahara generally 
fe-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Asv. gr. (1. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p. 856 ). 
The commentators on Asv. gr., Haradatta and Narayana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com¬ 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos¬ 
ed to the rule in Asv. gr. L 1.10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least tliree nights (if not for a 
longer period) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasutra and not the usage of the country. The Ap. 
gn (II. 15 ) remarks, * people should understand from women 
(and others) what procedure is (to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator SudarsanS,- 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
ahkuraropana and the tying of pratisani ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedic 
Mantras. The Kathakagrhya (25. 7 ) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 
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commentators mention some usages, vis. Devap&la refers to stat< 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of fariiily deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. Br&hmauabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are nlaced 
but in the reverse order (i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right). 

Haradatta on Gaut. XI. ;20 (cited above in n. 1662) mentions 
the following usages: in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening; on 
the full moon day of M&rgaslrsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Crab, maidens worship the goddess Um& while the moon is 
in the constellation of the PQrv& Phalgunls and offer to the gods 
nutdga beans that have put forth sprouts and salt; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of UttarS 
Phalgunl. Ap. Dh. S. II 6.13. 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
soil (i. e. black grain). Vide Br. and Tantrav&rtika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries). 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

The Pfir. gr. 8. I. 8 states*’^ that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one should enter a village 
(i. e. follow the opinion of village elders) in case of marriage 
and funeral rites ’ and since the Veda says that * the village is 
the authority in these two. ’ 
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Njamei ous caste customs have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XI. 20, Vas. 1. 17, Manu 1.118, 
VIIL 41 and 46, Kaut. in. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47* emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Yfij. I, 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. Katya- 
yana (40) enjoins that the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of prcUiloma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places (mountain forts or habitations), even if 
they be opposed (to the rules of srartis). In the Paribhasa- 
prak&sa Mitramisra holdsthat* the usages of good sudras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. U. pp. 388 ( n. 928 a ), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
Asoka in his Pillar Edict VII ( E. I. vol. IT. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sanghas, brahmanas. Ajivakas and all other sects 
( p^apda). The Bhagavadgita (IX. 23-25) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Krsna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
M&nasollasa enjoins that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over (in 
contempt). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 
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philosophical work as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks that 
briOimanas of the south condemn even the learned br&hmanas 
of the north as flesheaters and brahmanas of the north condemn 
southern brahmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the sm^is and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. Yaj. II. 192 prescribes that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds (of artisans), of traders, of heretical sects and bands (of 
soldiers). Narada ( samayasySnapakarma 1-3 ) statesthat 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of .which 
the king was to take cognizance .wo mUn and included under 
prakirnaka by Narada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides'”^ 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money¬ 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to be 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 
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ipft I fJrai ®5 the explains ‘ihrm <Tf9i»nf^r»ntftT- 

4T^: I mgei: tpntnwf^g! ’. gtmny*! defines ^irs as ‘ 

> and the defines as ‘ nu rp ^ i iltt ^ sr 

^ nigwgjgtii i «nwvr»Rlsr ^ g w 

“flWI: tfflftflhn: • (q. by tq. ft. p, 13); vide siqqnfi PP 171-72 for quotations 
from ftvQggfRT and ftc^gtloT about trrqffdgt;. 

1726. Rsift; 4nnj I i 

tenn hut • t*rf: ntd q: i 

sw«qng (qmqqqrqtnqnf i-3) q. by ft, q. p. iso. 

^^1727. qfftnRT: qnqSIT qgft I ^ trtft 

(Wq;»If. q. by sqq. qr. p. 281. «q. ft. p. 11, «q. q. p. 23 (which reads 

impflt ft t ftHf^nft o). 
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the like. Gaut. IX. 17 provides that a sn&taka should not 
talk with mlecchas, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 325 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &c. Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretioiS, 
rogues &c. and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yaj. II. 70 and 
Nar. (rnadUna 180 ) say that a heretic (pakhandi) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the Iieretics ran high. But most of those prescrip¬ 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the recjuirements laid down by Nar., Br. 
and ('thers that the king (though of a different persuasion) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India was ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none ’. ”” 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caida was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II pp. 260 and 365. 

The digests contain numerous examples about the custcMns 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (sakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform¬ 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out hwe 
by way of illustration. According to Yaj. L 242 the offering 
of pivd^is to the jntrs in a sraddha takes place after the brahmanas 
invited at the sraddha are fed, while Manu III. 261 shows that 
they were offered also before the brahmanas were fed. The 
Sm. C. (on sraddha p. 471) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic sakha. Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( mahayajflas ) one is pitnrajfia, which acc. to some 
(such as Katyayana) means tarpana, while according to Manu 

1728. WJ I IX. 17. 

1729. Vide Vasudev v. Vamnaji 5 Bom. 80 at p. 82 where Melvill J. 
etaies that thU is the policy of the British Courts in modern India. 
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III. 81 it means ^r&ddha and the Sm, C. (L p. 208) provides that 
one should follow one's 6s.kha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in tarpaya (Sm. C. I. p. 191 
and MadanapSrijata p. 286). About the month of pregnancy in 
^hich the ceremony of simantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra (Sm. C. I. p. 17, 
and Par. M. L part 2 p. 22). The same holds good as to the day 
of n&makarana (Sm. C. I. p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds (sreni) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above (pp. 487-488). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age (yugautara). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C. (I. 24) and Par. M. (L 2- 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to a nother halpa (aeon ). In H. 
of Dh. vol. U, (on pp. ik, 162,424,451,603,612,620,750,700, 796, 
928, 929,934,953,1005 n, 1201 n) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali agp. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, thougli the Parasarasmrti ( in I. 24 ) 
claims />ur excellence to lay down the dharraas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman (Parasara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brahmana (Parasara III. 5-6 ), 
permission for a brahmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among (ludras (XI. 21) are included anmng Kalivarjyas by the 
Adityapur&na (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the MahfibhSrata ( ^nti 59 ), Manu (I. 81), Nfirada 
(1.1-2), Brhaspati and the PurAnas it is clear that they ail 
believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 


1730. Some of the printed editions of Pari^ra (IV. 30) read ... 

But the Par. M. on it (vol. II part 1 p. S3 ) makes it 
clear that this reading was fabricated by orthodox people and that Midhava 
at least read it as as he remarks ‘ere sg 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the !(lgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and YamI the former exclaims in one place (Hg. 
X. 10.10) ‘ those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like ’. The word * yuga ’ occurs rt least 
33 times in the Xtg., but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ’ ( IJlg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. Ilg. HI. 26. 3 ). Generally it means ‘ a 
generation’ (as in Hg. I. 92. 11, 1.103.4, 1.124.2, 11.2.2, 
HI. 33. 8, V. 52. 4). In Hg. I. 158. 6 ‘.dlrghutaina mamateyo 
jujurvan dasarae yuge ’ ijitgo probably means ‘ a period of four 
or 6ve years ’, while in Hg. VI. 15. 8, VI. 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
12, X. 97. 1 it should mean*^^ ‘ a long period of time ’. In the 
Atharvaveda VIH. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( iatatn lest/nfam liuijunan (tie yuge frini aiti^ri 
kr^imah ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a very long period of time. What¬ 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Hgveda 
does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Treta, DvSpara and Kali. The word ‘ Krta ’ when 
used in the Rgveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhitaka in gambling ’ ( X. 34. 6, X 43. 5 ). 
In the Atharvaveda VH. 52. 2, 5, 6 k^ has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of Hg. VHI. 66 and in verse 15 


1731. wi «n OT *resrnjwn 5 »nf^ vis armv: tg. x. lo. lO. 

The Nirukta (IV. 20) understood this verse in the sense given above 
‘ tnf^ g»nf^ vsr aiTnV! '. Rg. 

1.113.13 and III. 33. 8 make it clear that must mean' future'. 

I 3i*it anujstwtrini wviA:« 

ig. I. 113. 13. Here the occurrence and sequence of ||tr. sm and Twm 
leave no doubt about the meaning of the last >vord. 

1732. VI ailvtfk WWI • vr. x. 97. l. Hero what is 

meant by Bnpf U doubtful. The IX. 28 explains 

5 ^ 1 , while wmw says In the funro VII. 2.4. 26 

means 'three seasons of spring, rains and autumn' (S. B. E. vol. 41 
pp. 339-340). 
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of that hymn we read ‘ kalayo ma bibhitana ’ (O descendants 
of Kali! do not be afraid). In Bg. X, 39. 8 the Aivins are 
said to have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
Rg. I. 112. 15 (where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Asvins). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Rgveda. In the Atharvaveda VH. 114. 1 Kali^’^^ means a 
throw of dice. The words /crta, tretu, dmpara and askanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30.18^^34 gj.^ 

Xin. 6. 2. 9-10 (8. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tisya ( as in Bhismaparva 10. 3). In the 
Tal Br. HI. 4.16 the word Kali is used'’^* in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Krta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky and Kali being 
the moat unlucky. In another passage of the Tai. Br. (1.5.11) 
we read ‘ the four stomas {Trivrt, Pancadasa, Saptadasa and 
Ekavirh&a) are Krta and the five are Kali; therefore the 
mtuRtnma (should be performed in the Jyotistoma)’. This 
shows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw whicli when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres¬ 
sively more desirable states of human activity, ‘ one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. g q g mv ’TUI vt i ^ g«T^r- 

VII. 114 1. 

1734. arfFsa 

sjn’l 1 ai^. w. 30. 18. 

1735. sarv siraivt gram • 

Ik. wi- HI. 4. 16. For vide VII. 114. 4 ‘ 9«n%a4 

eiwrr'. wnm explains ‘ avf^rvt gsrt ’• 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. ^ ^ ariarc wtait an i em aiiS: is: i < 

^.WJ. I. 3. 11. 

1737. aifft; aafit 5 m: 1 aaft fit 

anm WT. 33. 3. The 9n|ftaavW (15.19) reads ajlpst ^aia: Jaa: and 
^IHnrahn aai^. av ix. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this,verse 
of the wf. 
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becomes Krta’. The Sat. Br. V. 4. 4.6 speaks of Kali as 
* abhibhu' (the vanquisher) and suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the Chan. Up. IV. 1. 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a gameof dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Krta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
(to Raikva) comes (the merit of) all the good acts that people 
do ’. Here Sankara explains that Krta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Treta, Dvapara and Kali respectively. The 
Mundaka Up. L 3. 1 refers to Treta. ‘This is the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mantras (i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Rgveda and other vedas) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta ’. This last word is 
explained by Sahkaracarya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties (of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr) 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer¬ 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature (i. e. 
Upanisads) the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the Mahabharata Krta”*' and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice {vide Virata 50. 24), 
In the Gopatha Brihmana ( L 28 ) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

Eveninthe VedahgaJyoiii3a'^”(of Bg.)theword yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years (paficasaihvatsaramayam 


1738. aiiiird vsiwi«qiaiieiq(ifi) I vw %si: 

ft wwsvmfinwft wr. v. 4.4. < 5 . 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E. 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

Hiy I IV. I. 4 and 6. ?t|fv explains; Vft 

innspfft ^ ^ >rr»tr*rt ftf^ranr 

IV. 3 . 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2, 1) 
‘ tWTJ V ? fT tft WUPHtSBtR'. 

1740. %trnrt wfui uma i ft 1 
I. 2 . 1 . 

1741 . mtm niwjW n ^ ^ ^ 1 ftvix so. 24 (cr. 

ed. 43. 23 ). 

^^W!!**^ *** "'Wg w i w i f’l* !! t TIV4 trmvfvf » 

verae 5 of 
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yugadhyaksarii prajapatim). The ancient Pitamahaeiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Pancasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira (XU. 1), that yi^ga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( ravifiasinoh panca yugaih varsani 
Pitamahopadist&ni). This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words,‘ the (ancient) rsages had an 
intuitive perception of dharma and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later (sages) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma ’. But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gaut. L 3-4 and Ap. Dh. S. U. 6. 13. 
7-9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. 1. 2. 5. 4 further says^’^'^ 
that sages are not l>orn among men of later days (atxiresu) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances (prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dhannasutras of Gaut. and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the mantras were inferior. 

Here epigraphic evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava kapam’ (yavat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘Sva samvata kapa' which 
mGan‘upt<» the end of the kalpa’ or * up to the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called sarhvarta 

1743. HWPfrerwTW i 

I. 20. Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. 

1744. ^ l I. 2. 5.4, 

113 
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will ariseVide C. 1. L vol. I. pp. 8,10, 30-33. This indi¬ 
cates that tlio idea of a hUfxi ( a v^t period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. C. 
The Jun^gadh Inscription of Rudradfiinan(150 A. D. ) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga\ In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava^^^^ kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D.) they 
are described as ‘ always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age’. In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga,^’^® while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena II also speaks of Krtayuga ( Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga (E. J. vol. 
VUI p. 34). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins¬ 
criptions of a later date. From the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take sliapo at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. C, and that in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Gliristian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta (Brahma.splnita-Riddhanta 
XR 10) states that tiie'theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of tlie smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the cla.ssical Sanskrit literature, llio tlieory of yufjas and 
m(intxi7ifar(is a.s detailed in the Mahabharata ( Vanaparva chap¬ 
ters 149, 188, Santi chapters 69, 231-232), Mann chap. I, Visnu- 
dharina-sutra XX. 1-21, the Puranas ( such as Visnu J. 3, VI. 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro¬ 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together wdtii the period 

1745. Compare ; nsi: 

I iss. 69. 

1746. in E. I. vol. vni p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide occurs as an 

epithet of Vuvamaharaja Vi^ugopavarraan in I. A. vol. V, p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of Simhavarman in the Pilhra grant in E, I, vol. VUI p. 159 at p. 162. 

.WTO»Mj in Gupta Inicriptioa 

No, 10 pp. 44-45. 
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called sandhya {that precedes each yuga) and the period call¬ 
ed sandhyaftiia ( that follows each yuga) 12000 years, i. e. Krta, 
Treta, DvSpara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000, 1000 years and sandhya and sandbyaihsa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each (i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyamsa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on ). Hut these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 liuman years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of human years in the four 
yugas ( i. e. tlie figure is 4320000). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhya and sandhyamsa conies to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga ( Manu 
I. 71) or simply yuga also ( VanaparN a 188. 27, Santi 232. 29 ); 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. Tlie night of Brahnn is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pralaya ) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of Brahma theiT are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvaiitara is equal to about 71 caturyugasClOOO 
divided by 14 ). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 2nd or latter half 
{diUlya jnirardha) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varaha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide MiMU I. 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done.^’^^ The symbolic 
colours of tlie four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark (Vanapar\a 189.32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa,^^^ a bull, in Manu VIU. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
(piarter in each of tlie following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
-Santi 232. 23-24 ), so that in Kali only one quarter (or one 
foot) of dharma remains and adharma occupies three (luarters. 
In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 

1749. ^ ‘ IE 

1750. I 1^; wT wi- 

190. 9. 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years. 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow¬ 
ing three yugas ( Manu I. 83 = S&nti 232. 25). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different; tapas was the highest in 
Krta, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dv&para and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I. 85-86 = Parasara L 22-23 
= Santi 232.27-28). Manu 1. 85, ^nti 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
Parasara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali the dharmas (that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Ijikhita and Parasara {Parasara 1. 24 ). In Krta there 
was a single varna but at tlie end of Kali almost all will 
be sudras (Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78). Parasara (I. 
25-28 ) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 30l explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he (the king) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king’s Way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149. 11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Linga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Qaruda 223, NaradapurSna (purvfirdha 41 ) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the Yugapurfina 
chapter of the Gargasainhita (published in the J. B. O. 11. S, 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ff. by K. P. Jayaswal), Harivamsa ( Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the Brahmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma I. 30, Vispu VI. 1-2, Bh&gavata 
XU. 2, Brahmapda II. 31, NaradlyafPurvardha 41, verses 21-881, 
Linga 40, Nraimha 54.11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract’’*’ taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars ; in 


1751 Vide Appendix. 
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the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajfkis^ gifts and 
vratus ; brahmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brahmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything (i. e. will not 
observe rules about hhdksyabhakfpja ); brahmanas will not 
engage in japci (muttering of Vedic mantras \ while sudras 
will be intent on when the world will be turned topsy¬ 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
mleccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling; 
tliere will be Andhras, Sakas, rulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas ( from Balkh ) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ); no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti¬ 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will bo insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will «peak words 
that have very little truth; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about Irt'ahma (they will have 
no realisation or experience of brahma), sudras will employ 
the word ‘ bhuh ’ i in addressing others of higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the word Unja {in addressing peo¬ 
ples other than brahmanas); swarms oi insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fluids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short .stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hungersquares where four 

1752. This would be agaiust the rules of dharmasutras and smrtis 
about abhividana. Vide H of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339. 

1753. NilakanUia notes that the verse &c, was vari¬ 
ously explained before him ; meant either ' food ' or ^ sulka ’; means 

means Veda, means or the square where four roads 

meet, means ^TiT. himself explains differently. According to him 
the explanation is; atguw ^ 

f’ai «Tmt 

Hi! The p. 244 quotes the verse 

3I9^T: and then remarks ‘ snxrrtnnV' 
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roads meet will be fall of mutch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity; cows will yield little milk; trees will pro¬ 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows; brah- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
mana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins; 
people in the various spaces will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, wlio falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious; householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brali- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and liair to grow; persons 
in the various stages of life^ that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood; tlie Ssramas ( forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ); 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and \yill be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dhanna 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dhanna whatever (in Kaliyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those who follow dhanna will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful ( or adulterous) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
tiiat have saved a little, will be puffed up with tlie pride of the 
rich ; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited; ’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons bom to them; people will be Imld- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the live? of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can bo stated v ith certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata(in KalakriySpAda 10) 
states that when three padas of the yuga (i. e. Krta, Treta and 
Dvapara) and 3G00 years more had elapsed, ho was 23 years 
old i. c. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 409 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was torn 
in 476 A. D. In his Panca.siddhantika Varahamihira^’’^ (505 
to 587 A. D,) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It would bp interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahabharata and the several Puranas. Some verses are com¬ 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be sudra and 
Mlccclia kings, that heretical s^cts will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap. 188 
there is an additional desciiption in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, winch appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191, 16, to have 
been taken from the Vaynpurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse &c. occurs again in Vana^i^rva 190. 52 and also in 

Hariva’iisa (Bhavi^'vapana 3. 12), Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258* 
Two chaiactenstic verses are; » 

230. 13, 5S. 59, 

11. 31 59-60, llarivamii, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 

^ • trf ^Rf^jrr n G7. 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
embed their senses, with tlie head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured rotes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, (j 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Visnupurana VI. 1. 41-42, Brahma 229. 
41-42, Naradiya Puivardha 41. 64 and elsew here. 

1755. i 

im lO. This docs not necessarily mean that 

be composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide J. A, S. B. for 1912 pp, 275-278 for the date of Varaha- 
mihira. 
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Siddhantas of which Bomaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddhSnta is outside the pale of 
smrtis because*”^ it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time. Kalidasa*^*® in Ragbuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet ( in Treta ) when RSma 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurapa chapter of the Garga-samhita was 
composed about 50 B. C. (J. B. O. R. 8. vol. 14 p. 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired ) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or iake 1867 or samirtt 2001-3. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa¬ 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3103 B. C. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabharata war 
was fought out.”*’ This view is expres.sed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735year8 (expired ) from the 
BhArata war are equal to 556 years of the iuka era. Arya¬ 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
23 years old when three parts of the ( great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( Kala-kriyapAda, verse 10 ). Another view set forth in 
the PurAnas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
avatara and went to heaven. This would put the beginning 

1737. I tWr n 

I 13 q by S.B. Dikshil(2nd ed. of 1931) in Hfl- 
P> 135. wgrSU flourished from 598 A. 0. to at least 665 A. 0. 

1758. • mm: ftrftrs 
15. 96. 

1759. ^ », 

3m%. 2.13; nut I 60. 25; 

BWtra 149. 38. 

1760. filrero i t H HiJ q wwg ' i fcg «t*6« 

«ncg t Wfnmnfi ’WWig." 

E. 1. vol. VI p. 1 at p. 7. 

1761. TqB qWWWIWIf Wfl • UlfWW. flWS*IW4M wwT 
»tltg 99. 428-429, «grf*V HI. 74. 241. The mnVB XII. 2. 33 reads 

BtJj gniigt. Wfti 273. 49-50, IV. 24. 40 

respectively read HWr"! «PfV i» m 

$1 >• wfrgtiw 212. 8 has the same idea in different word*. 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view.'’** Vide Mausalaparva chap, 1. 13 and 2. 20 fo^r 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Krsna’s passing away. 
The YugapurSpa appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died (vide J. B. O, R. S. vol, 14 p. 400 ). Another 
view is that of Varaharaihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Boar was in Magha when Yudhisthira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year. "** This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Kali age (as calculated at present) and not at the end of 
Dv&para and the beginning of Kali. The Rajatarangin! I. 56 
quotes the Brhat-samhita and holds that Kurus and PSndavas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga (I. 51). Great efforts have 


1762* Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. ilOfi and 675ff about the Kaliyuga 
and its era; * Five thousand years ago, the Mahabharata war * a paper 
by Dr. D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kane pp. 515-525 ,ia which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was fought out in 3137B.C.; *PuraniL date of Mahabharata*, 
a paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp. 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr, ‘ 
Triveda's conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in * Bharatiya Vidya *, vol. VI (1945) 
pp, 117-120. 

1763. WTOSJ gsiv. 9t3K - 

H 13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 

assert. In 13. 2 Varabamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages {municeira) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is his verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anu^tubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Puranas and even by such astronomers as 
Varabamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
futksaira for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33. Mr. Velandi 
Gopat Aiyer in * Chronology of Ancient India* (p.75) holds that *^d-dvika- 
panca dvi * means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
*&kyakitla* or *&kyakata^ (p* 73 ) instead of *&kakala* in Br. Sam, 13. 3 
in order to correct the error of one matra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last be is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on chandas- 
&8tra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long (and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sam. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 
qincit should not be followed here also or that Varabamihira elsewhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word. 

113 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word * sad-dvika-paiSca-dviyutah ’ (in the Brhat- 
8aihhit&) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why dmka should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘ two as the 
Lll&vatl and Br. Sam. 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrak&la or ^akbhupakala, 
which the Pafica8iddh&ntik& (1. 8) and the Brhat-samhita (8. 
20-21) make use of in several places. At least Varihamihira 
gives no such indication. Mr, C. V. Vaidya in his'Maha* 
bhftrata, a criticism ’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘Ssun maghSsu &c.’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirv&na. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of ‘ sad-dvika-paiica-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 (and not 2526) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 2488 B. C, (instead of in 2448 
B. C.). But there is no reason why the usual values of 
( six), didka { two) and other Words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhilskara- 
varman (E. L Vol. XII p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varihamihira. Tiiose plates in sett¬ 
ing out the genealogy of Bh&skaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kuuravas in 
the MabSlffiarata war and was killed by Arjunu (vide Ihopa- 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta’s son Is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Yajradatta his descendants ruled over Kamarupa 
for 3000 years and then Fusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga¬ 
datta family, became king of Ksmarupa. King BhSskara- 
varman was 12th from Fusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa (first half of the 7th century A. D.). Taking 
an average of 20 years for the re^n of each ruler, Fusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by ’ 
the plates to have intervened between Fusyavarman and Vajra- 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B. 0. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the Mah&bh&rata war. This 


176 <. T^e Agpnf) ( vwse 262, Xaand, ed.) reads 

where the com. aays fAv . 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of Var&ha* 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga ( i. e. 
3448 B. C,). On the other hand, if we assume that the Mahft- 
bhSrata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3101 
B. C., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabh&rata war would have to be placed about 101 B. 0. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 13 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the MaliabhSrata war was 
fought about 3101 B, C., but rather support the statement of 
VarShamihlra that it was fought about 3500 B. 0. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor¬ 
tance found in some of the PurSnas. The VayupurSna (99. 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana (273. 36) say that from the birth of 
Parlksit to the coronation of Mahapadnia (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XU. 2, 36 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Purina 
texts here. The Matsya (in chap. 271.17-30) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
speaks of five kings, who will be followed by the ^isun&ka 
dyna.sty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi ( verses 6-13 ) whose son from a sudra 
wife was Mahapadma ( 272. 18). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana (IX. 22. 48 and XII. 1-2 ) 
and Vayupurana (99. 308-321), which latter says that 33 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vitihotra 
kings for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then the 
Sai^un&ka (Sisun&ga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahm&nda- 
purSna UI. 74. 134-135) dynasty for 362 (in all exactly 
1500 years ). The same periods are given by the VisnupurSna 
(IV. 33 and 24) and by the Brahmandapurana Ill 74. 121-135, 
l^dhara in his comment on Bhagavata XIL 2.26 states that 
the interval between Parlksit and Kanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the Saiiiunaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
( Xn. 1. 4-6). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
or Matsyapurapa or the Bhagavata should be ‘paficatetottaram’ 
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instead of ' pailc&aaduttaram ’ or ‘ paficadasottaram. ’ Taking 
the interval between Parlkslt and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. 0., Parlk^it, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mah&bh&rata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.O. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the Mah&bh&rata war viz. 3101 B. O., 
2448 B. C. and about 1900 B. C. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A. D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. C. is supported by the Pur&nas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Mah&- 
bh&rata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
MahabhSrata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al> 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far¬ 
fetched interpretations. The hrst desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book ‘ The Purina texts of the dynasties of the 
Xali Age ’ (1913). He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several Pur&nas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot agree with him when he takes ‘ bhavisye kathit&n * of 
the Matsyapurina or ‘ bhavisye pathit&n ’ of Viyu (99. 267) 
as referring to the Bhavisyapurina. In many passages of the 
Purinas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajha ’ (Brahm&pda HL 
74. 105), which simply means ’those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mah&bharata. 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
detailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mahabhftrata war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Qopala Aiyer in ' The chronology of Ancient 
India ’ in chap. H. (pp. 51-104) examines the astronomical data 
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furnished by the Mahabhsrata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the Brhat- 
samhita (quoted above) and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar‘appears to take 1177 B. c. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the MahUbh&rata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. c. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment (p. 115 of * Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’) occurs the passage: 

* From him (i, e. Bacchus) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter¬ 
mediate period to the number of 153 An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ‘Indika’ of Arrian (2nd century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): ‘ From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established.another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India ’. This passage is of very great im¬ 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. C. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mah&bharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars do. The account of Heracles 
( pp. 201-203 of McOrindle’s work) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Kj^na viz. that he was honoiired by the 
Sourasenoi (Surasenas), an Indian tribe who possess two large 


1763. Vide Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s * Mahabharata, a criticism ’ pp. 73-76, 
where ignoring the figures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6431) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 B. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora ( MathurU) and Cieisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus¬ 
ion with the Pandavas and Kuntl or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
rather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in tliese computations (40 years on an average), 
since such Puranas as the Vayu and the Matsya expres.sly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe¬ 
rent times, e. g. the Viyupurana (99. 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapurana is silent about them. The extant 
Puranas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The Pur&nas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengtlis of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both th^ without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had gut before 
them. The Putinas have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mahibhirata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
Bh&rata war and of Ealiyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
in his exhaustive volume on * the History of Indian Astronomy * 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931) deals with this subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. O.y. Vaidya in *Mahftbh&rata, a criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
one chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of the Maltilbharata war. He holds fast to the traditional 
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view that the Mahsbharata war was fought in 3101 B, 0. Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Rao writes a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabbirata 
war ’ (Bezwada, 1931), in which he disputes the identity 

of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioned by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya would be 
about 153.5 B. c., that the word ‘ Sakaksla ’ in the Brhatsambita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0. and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. C. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficiaL 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘ some problems of Indian Clironology ’ in Annals of the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, vol. XII pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. C. as the date of the MahSbharata war. 
Mr. J, S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesari ’ (Poona), contribut¬ 
ed certain articles (in Marathi) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the MahabhSrata war was fought in 1931 B. 0. Though 
I differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among thfc«everal dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C. Seu-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
ol the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. Ill pp. 101-119, in 
wiiich he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bharata wav was fought about 2449 
B. c. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsarhhita that the saka 
era is 2526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J, A, S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
* Bharata battle traditions ’ and confirms the date 2449 B, C. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘ the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form (Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with akiiost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the MahSbharata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana¬ 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the BhSrata 
war was fought in 1197 B. 0. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, It is 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with 
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the method a^d theories adopted by him. Apart from detaUs 
one cannot acoede to the following theories propounded by him 
vie. his division of the astronomioal references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva (chap. 184) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
( because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages), his bold expedient of changing * citrSm ’ to ‘ cait&m * 
in Bhisma 3.12 and his transposition of Sravapa and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, his taking ‘ ahgaraka ’ to mean Venus (and 
not Mars). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which b useless for all practical purposea Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annab of B. O. B. I. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp, 116-136 on ‘ the date and time of the 
Bh&rata war ’, in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases hb conclusions ‘on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the Mabibh&rata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
misra and Nllakan^a and by Mr,Earandikar and himself and 
finally gives hb opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 6.0.) b sq>proximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. SenOupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabh&rata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materbls contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. C. to 3101 B. 0. and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for thb disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criterb mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsbtent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that* the epic was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adlparva, 62,52, or. ed. chap. 
56, 32) after the war. Many (including my humble self) cannot 
subscribe to thb view. Besides, we are totolly in ttie dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Ved&hga Jyotbe (of the Bgveda). 
There b no unanimity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amdvasya (i. e, whether they were amanta) or whether 
they ended with Full Moon ( i. e. whether they were 
purnimditta).^'^^ That a pur^imanta month was in vogue in 
Vedio times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that Purva Phalguni is the last night of the year and Uttara 
Phalgunl is the mouth (i. e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VII. 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalguni Paurna- 
masi is the rnukftu of the year. The author or authors of the 
Mahabharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together (as in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhisma 2.16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhatl went before 
Vasistha ( Bhisma 2. 31 ), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal ( Bhisma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood (Bhisma 
2. 26, which may be compared with Brhatsamhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ); it is several times 
said that tlie Moon and the Sun are seized (i. e. eclipsed) at 
an unusual season ( aparixini) or simultaneously by Rahu ( vide 


1766. That the months in North-west India were pUrnimanta in the 
Kharosthi records drawn up in Kaniska's era is shown in E. I. vol. 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p. 10 Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
' g and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verso said to be the dark half of Asvina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap 132 17) the Full Moon of Phalt^nna is said to 
be the end of the month* 1 

Urft inft ^ M ). in the Matsyapurana (159. 4~6) it is said that 
Skanda and Vi^kha were born on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6th crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta aud not amanta. When the month is pur^imanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amanta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the purni- 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 
nwnm ‘ i ^ ^ 

», which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
o{ Caitra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown. 

U4 
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Bhlsmaparva 3. 28 and 33-33 and Asvaniedhikaparva 77.15 
Further, these very verses state tliat the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the sawte dny and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ‘ ekahna ’ as mean¬ 
ing on the same week-day and ‘ on the 13th tithi ’ ( pp. 5-6 of 
his work) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of tlie Bharata war or oven at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to astmme 
that the astronomers of the Mahabharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately tlio position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The w'ords in Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz, first an eclipse of the Moon (on 
KSrtika paurnimE) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Kartika 
am&vSsya ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of Kartika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari ( pp. 44-46 of 
his work) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amavasya, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ candrasuryau Besides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There¬ 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally banded down as definite facts and does not draw 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 


1767. Iran inoww- 

n 3. 28, 32. The cr. edition o( the Mahabharata gives only 

the first of these two verses* Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhiu 5. 26 
reads The words snrf: make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhlsma 3. 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
Brhatsamhiu 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of the 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Para&ra * WTCf wm in^nrf: » aiTpftfit 

II. There is no doubt whatever that the writer 
of Bhhma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or even by others. 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsariiliita 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Krsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83, 6-7^^^® 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
masi) at the end of the iarad mison and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revati naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta, Asvina and Kartika are at present said to form the 
season of iarad^ and Margasirsa and Pausa form hemitila. This 
verse itself presents a dilficulty. On the Full Moon day of 
Kartika, the moon is in Krttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revati three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika. If we take this along with the w^ords 
‘at the end of sarad* it follows that the month was purnimanta ; 
otherwise (i. e. if the month were amanta ) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Kartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas (for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of Kartika iulda ) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he Inmself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies: * March 
towards Kuruksetra (for battle); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra If Krsna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revati ( on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika ), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Kartika { or of Marga¬ 
sirsa if the month was purnimanta ). Another important state¬ 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with Karna { whom he 
had tried to win over) stated to him: ‘ this is a mild month in 
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83. G~7. 15 muhliitas of the day and 15 of the night are referred 

to even in the X 4. 2, 18, 25, 2/ and the 

(III. 10. 1.1) mentions the names of the 15 muhurtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketu &c.). In the Kumarasarabbava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa 6fteen muhurtas of the day arc enumerated 
of which the first three are Raudra, Sveta and Maitra. 

1769. i swrvi ^ 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold; on the 7th day (from today) there will 
amavasya; battle may be joined on that day ; they regard it 
as having Indra for its ( guardian deity’. Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon¬ 
ing was purniinanta, the month must be Margasirsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be KSrtika. The 
words ‘ this month ’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was KSrtika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the arnSvasyS ( as stated 
In Udyoga 142.16-18) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on KSrtika AmSvasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margasirsa amavasya, but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says: * the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit; O! descendants of 
Pandu, go out ( for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya If the moon was in Jyestha on amavasya when 
Krsna had proposed to Karpa that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after Kartika amavasya, which is not war¬ 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated,”” ‘the spot on the moon has 
turned away (disappeared) and Rahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that ‘ an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place ’. The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
(compare Sakuntala I ‘ maltnamapt htmamior lak^rtui lak^mim 
tunoft ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Kama addressed these words to Krsna, the envoy of the 

1770. *inar: t — ^5«or- 
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Pindavas. Later on in Bhisraa 2.23 it is stated that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, was without its spot on the Full 
moon day of Kartika and assumed the colour of fire while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kartiica Paurnima and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were amanta^ that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Kartika Full Moon when Krsna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasya of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel) ‘ Rahu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season *. This passage and 
Asvamedhika 77. 15 (Rahur-agrasadadityaih yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. Tlie words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhlma and the passage says that Rahu seized the sun and 
there was an eartlMpiake also. Hardly any one ( except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Kartika amavasya. 

As to the exact tithi and mksatra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitrl it is stated tliat the Bharata war started in the first 
month (i. e. Margasirsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama (i. e. BharanI The Bharata-savitrl is no part of the 
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(set out at the end of in the Citra»la edition). There are some 

statements here that are opposed to the text of the Mahabharata. Abhimanya 
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Mah&bharata, yot it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the Mah&bhSrata and later 
than the text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
Bharatasavitrl we have the words of Udyoga 142.18 (quoted 
above ) where Krsna says to Karna that battle may be joined 
on amSvSsya when the moon is in Jyestha. The Mahabharata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words(Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
(weapons) has been performed, the site of Kuruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow ’. This LohabhihSra (or-sara) is the 
same as the rite of nirajand ( according to the Amarakosa) or is 
performed immediately after nlrajana (for which see pp. 230-231 
above). Kautilya (IL 30p. 135) prescribes a nlrSjanS rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nlrajana 
rite on KSrtika arnSvasya would be most appropriate (both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Eartika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsarhhita (43. 
1-2) prescribes a nlrajana rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or I2th of Eartika bright half or on the 15th of 
Eirtika (Pull Moon or armmsya ). It is extremely doubtful 


(Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-chief. It may 
be noted that Nilakantha explains differently as meaning Mr- 

gaaru which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the as'printed is not quite reliable, since tfippipiar 

in his commentary on tjfwi 17. 2. reads ‘ f(ii tfnwt nnntTWSfIriTnnilr ’ 

for ••• and ‘ 3 rmn# rmffwfl > for ‘ 

^ ^ If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 

savitri impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithik^aya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that be died on the 15th day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 
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»grwbr 160. 93. About this, says ‘ wlg t f^ rrnl q i Hi rt xnift 

(v. I. )•’ The filfWn of VfW* 3 *t quotes 

(Jivananda p. 35) a passage from the Devipurana that on the 6 th of Caitra 
Skanda is to be worshipped and it is called The 11 

(on ) says ‘ . 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that LohabhihSra 
(or-sara) refers to Skaiidasasthl. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krana 
said that battle may be begun on amav&sya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
Uluka could have come and gone in a day or two- Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sivsthl was performed in northern 
India in MargaSlrsa, though very late works composed by 
(Hik^natyas like the Nirnayasindlm say that SkandasasthI is the 
same as Campasastln in MahSrastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margasirsa. ilaghunandana quoting Devlpurana places 
SkandasasthI on Caitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in n.l766. There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of Margasirsa (or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests) when 
Krsna said that it should be joined on amavasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on or about K&rtika amSvasya. 
The observance of ‘ lohabhihara ’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of Margasirsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi¬ 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in BharanI on the 11th or 
12th of the bright half of Margasirsa. It may bo so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in BharanI even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the Bh&ratasSvitri dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the MahabliSrata itself. The BharatasSvitrl is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no titliiksni/a or tuhivrddhi. Krsna sends a message 
witn Uluka to Duryodhana ( Udyoga 162. 57) ‘ tomorrow you 
will be seen ’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
( Udyoga 163.14 ). 

The MahfibhSrata nowhere states quite explicitly the tUlii (>r 
naksafra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the Idhi or mksatra. 
Balar&ma could not bear to see the fight between Dury odbana 
and Bhiraa, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
wont on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157.33-35 and 158.39). BalarSma 
returned dn the 18th day of the war and (in Salyapa rva 34. 6) 
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he remarks, ‘ it is 42 days since I left (on a pilgrimage); I start¬ 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and 1 have come here again 
on Sravana ’ In Salya 35.13-14 it is stated that BalarSma 
went to the river Sarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-naksatra- 
yoga ’ (i. e. when the moon was in Anur&dh&). This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as Nllakantha does, that BalarSma 
left the Pandavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on AnurSdhS 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near Mrgasirsu (18 
naksatras before Sravana). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Bhlsmaparva 17.2 that^’^ ‘on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of MaghS’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near Maghft. Mr. 
Karandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhlsma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici¬ 
ous naksatra of the category of MaghS. This would suit 
Bnaranl but not Rohini or Mrgasirsa. His meaning is far¬ 
fetched and he does not explain why Bharanl was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several other places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th tUhi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras (in Salya 34, 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayStosmi pusyena punaragatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of those 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter¬ 
polations (vide Vaidya’s ‘ MahabhSrata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them nil and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 

nSi I 34. 6. 
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BbSrata war as best as we can. We saw above that JyesthS 
was the naksatra on Kartika atnavasya and, if the war began' 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Nllakantha, following the Mlmaihsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage {upasa7nharaiid.hja) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah ’ which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula ’ ( p. 27 para 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c.). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah*, which violates no metrical requirements. InAnusasana 
parva ( 167. 26-28 ) Bhisina, while on the bed of darts, states 
‘ the sun has turned (towards the north ); 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this ( arrow bed ). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be zukla \ Bhu ina was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the d^y in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difficulty is how to connect ‘ tribhagasesah 
whether as an adjective of ‘ masa * or of ‘ paksa If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
sukla : if we take it as an adjective of ‘ paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi¬ 
cal effects as equal to iuklapaksa (though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half ). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bharata war began on Kartika amavasya (which 
will be in consonance with ridyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ), 
The passage in Anusasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war v.^as over, ^udhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path (uttarayaria) 
he came to Bhlsma (Anusasana 167. 5 ). In Santiparva 51. 14 
Krsna says to Bhlsma : ‘ You have yet to live 56 days.’ Nila- 
kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most farH'etohed construction on the word ‘ astapaficasatam 
which he takes to mean * one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains * pahcasatam sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced <vhen conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the tUhi on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M. ( verse 46 ) and that the fight was then 
resumed (chap. 186. 1 * tribhagamatrasesayaih ratryam 
yuddham-avartata). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the MahabhSrata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill¬ 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona's command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavasya of Mfirgaslrsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the naksatra on which the war began, 
wo have one sure criterion in Salya 34’ 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
Margasirsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself there is a slight dis¬ 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. Bhisma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred in Magba in that year (as Anusasana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out the 
tithi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra ( as stated above) of the end of 
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the war (i. e. MSrgasIrsa amavasyS or Ist of Pausa and 6ravana 
naksatra), uttarayana began 49 days thereafter i, e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin (vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgasirsa). 
Acc. to the Bharatasavitri the war began on Bharani and on 
the 13th of the bright half of Margasirsa and ended on Ama- 
vasya (and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Purvasadha). 
Arjunamisra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana (and 
regards that whole chapter as an intv.rpolation), he gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata¬ 
savitri, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the Bharani naksatra given in the Bharatasavitri. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned, 

'fhe difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is gt narally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhisma 3. 28 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhismaparva 3. 31-32 Vyasa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavlsyi occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day (of a paksa), but I do not know an 
amilvSsya occurring on the 13th day (of a paksa); both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day In the Mausala-parva 2. 18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
afte’’ the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “ on observing 
those portents on the amavSsya occurring on the 13th day he 
declared ‘ Rahu had made this {13th day) appear as the 14th 
and 15th (when usually there is amivasya) when the Bh&rata 
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war took place; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am av5sy& at the 
end of a pxk^ of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisma 3.13*’® states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the conste Ilation of Pusya 
There are grave doubts whether the stateme nt is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
KurnSrasambhava II. 32 ‘ upaplavaya lokanSm dhumaketurivol- 
thitah As indicated above, the Mahabharata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu¬ 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bliarata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
tnat approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. Tliere is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the Mah&bharata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Tlierefore the datum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
Utpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketics and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3.13 states that the perUielim of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Udyogaparva 143. 10 it is said ‘ since 
a graha specially afflicts Citra, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas ’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this* 
Bhisma 3.12 states””* that the white graha stands traversing 
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citra (i. e. it is about to enter into svdti ) and verse 16 says, * the 
white graJia is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy¬ 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra\ 
What is meant by ‘ white graha ’ ? The words ‘ sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nilakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu ( node ) in Bhisma 3. 12 and another comet in 3.16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3. 16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one Bhisma 3. 17 has been taken to 
refer to Rahu by Nilakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between Citra andSvati, afflicts Roliini and also the sun and the 
moon \ The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
samhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhismaparva and Barasara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta * becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding RAhu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other ( Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 above ). We know from the MahabhSrata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the BhSratasavitrl be follow¬ 
ed then the war began on Margasirsa bright 13 and on BharanI, 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margaslrsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in BharanI 
( following the Bharatasavitrl as to this last). I should hold 
that wc are not at liberty to tjake one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war was fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37. 4 that on Karna’s death (i. e. 
17 days after the war began ), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun.^^®^ The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows:— 
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SUN — Udyoga 143.11 ( R&hu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhisma 3.11 ( „ » ) 

Bhisma 3, 28, 32 ( q. above in n, 1737 ) 

The Sun was either in JyesthS or near Mrgaairsa. 

MOON — Bhisma 3. 17 ( paru^ graha i. e. Rahu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon) and Rohinl. 
Bhisma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

Bhisma 17. 2 (the Moon was in the province of 
MaghS q. above in n. 1776 ). 

MERCURY—Earnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon (i. e. Mercury ), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11.18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con¬ 
junction.*’®* If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhisma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in BrbatsamhitH 7. 3. 

MARS— Udyoga 143. 9 states, ‘ Mars having made a 

retrograde motion in Jyestha seeks (to reach 
or afflict ? ) AnurSdha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 
Bhisma 3. 14 states: ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
Magha.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal¬ 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only drali on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct, Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhisma 3.18 declares; ‘ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati 
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We find that the MahabhSrate employs two classes of expres¬ 
sions. When it uses words like * tis^hati ’ ( stands), ‘ Skramya ’ 

( having traversed ), ‘ samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover¬ 
ed or concealed) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts (pidayati) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. C. or even 1931 B. C. there is nothing 
to establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
the Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedahga- 
jyotisa of the Itgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. C.) 
were known then. Vide under Venas for further difficulties. 

JUPITER— Bliisma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

inSravana; Bhisma 3. 27 states,‘Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near Vi^akha and are both fiery ’• 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in pne naksatra; 
it traverses 2^- naksatras in a year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near ViSakha it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near Citra. If it was near Visakha at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in JyesthS, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky (there being a dis¬ 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 
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degrees between the two). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near VisakhS for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave tlie exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must bo supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in ^ 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Visakha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men¬ 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi¬ 
tion at the time of the W'ar. Tlierefore it must 
be held that Bhisma 3. 27 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 

, circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karpaparva 94. 51 says: ‘ Brhaspati having 
entirely covered Rohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon ’. If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near Visakh&, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohini. Mr. 
Karandikar suggests that Rohini here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4.10. 1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. 'There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohini. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohini once as having Prajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near Viiakha. 
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VENUS— Bhisma 3.15 states that Venushaying ascend¬ 
ed (i. e. occupied) the Purvabhadrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to Uttarabhadrapada together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parikramya sahitah’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purva Prosthapada. 

If the Sun was in Jyestha on Kartika amavasya. 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets were near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that w^e should under¬ 
stand Purvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve * 
and also that the word ‘ Prosthapade ’ was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As 1 have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabhaxata. 

‘ Prosthapade Purve * can never mean ‘ Purva¬ 
sadha \ In the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and III. 1. 1 the word Prostha¬ 
pada is exprc.ssly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
padA Why should one word in a verse be 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis ? In Salya 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are. said to be in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
Bharani as the Bharatasavitri says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos¬ 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bh&drapada at the beginning of the 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither be in 
JyesthS, nor in Pusya nor in Asless, Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhlsma 3.16 (where 
‘sveto grahah ’ is mentioned) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called ‘ Sita ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e, g. in Brhat- 
sarhhita 9. 42, 45 ). 

SATURN— We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read,*^®’ ‘A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by PrajSpati ( L e. RohinI) ’; 
Bhlsma 2.32 states, ‘ Saturn afflicts RohinI ’; 
Bhlsma 3.14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’ l 
Jupiter and Saturn are near Visakha (Bhlsma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pid’ occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect ( dr^tt or 
vedha ) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both ‘akramya’ 
and ‘pidyati' are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The ‘ prajapatya naksatra ’ must 
be RohinI as in the 2nd passage RohinI is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajipati is the deity of RohinI. ‘ Prajapatya 
naksatra ’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is * pitarab ’ 
in Tai. S. ]V. 4. 10. 1-3 and Nirrti (in the Tai. 
Br. I. 5. 1 and in the Vedanga*jyoti§a) and 
Prajapati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity o^ Uttara PhalgunI in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. 1. B. 1, and 
111 1.1, while in the Vedahgajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25), Visnu Dh. S. (78.16), San. Qr. (I. 26. 
9, 8BE vol. 29 p. 53 ) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva PhalgunI. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Viiakha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the MahabhErata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the MahEbharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The Bharata- 
savitrl probably represents one (and a later) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As I hold 
that either the MahabhErata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope¬ 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift¬ 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 yeay have elapsed (in 1945 A. D.) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
433000 years according to PaurEnic computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it Is be yond one’s com¬ 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 437000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
PurEnas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam- 
bhala, will destroy all Mlechhas, sudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90) and the Matsya (144. 
50-64) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
avatara of Visnu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and sudra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, BhEgavata XII 3. 16-33 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mlecchas, will become a universal emperor (aikmvarhn ) of 
the dharmaujayin type and will start the Krta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nora. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190 .93, Brahma 313.164, VSyu 99.396, Matsya 47. 248, Nrsiihha 
54.3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in VEyu 
98.104, Kalki 3. 28, BhEgavata XII. 3.16, Matsya 47. 251. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a br&hmapa Vlsnu* 
yasas who will be the head*’®® of the village-called Sambhala 
(BhSgavata XII. 2. 16, VisnupurSna IV. 24, 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Nrsimba 54.3, Kalkipurana 2. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuyasas (VSyu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213.164, Visnudharmottara 1.74. 40).*’®*" In some places 
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1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin, In I. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof, H. B. Bhide 
tries to show how Jam authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K, P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Ya^dharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins. p. 149). 
lYof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (1. A. for 1918 at p, 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means • sin ’ or ’sediment* and Karka means * a white horse *. 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of karkin (one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N, I. A, vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki¬ 
purana). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna* 
sraraa-dharraa had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hlinas, that when Yai)dharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per¬ 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and bloods 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rajatarahgini I. 310 ( which speaks of him 
^iitrikotihan) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons) Hioucn Chwang (Beal’s B. R. W. W, pp. 171-172) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people io 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Yasodharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma In Kali'* 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put in later than about 530 A. D. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouea Chwang's account gives 
the name of the victor as Biladitya of Magadha ( vide Beal's B, R. W. W, 
part I pp. 167-171). On the other hand there are three inscriptionSi the 
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he is $aid to have already flourished (Vayu 98, 111, Matsya 47, 
255), in other places the texts employ the future (Vayu 99, 396, 
Bhagavata XII, 2, 16), Tliis last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas (and therefore the Kalki avatara) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana (I, 2. 
33 and I. 3. 32-33 ) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu (99. 312-314), 
Matsya ( 272, 4 ) and Visnu {IV. 24)-Btate that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says (I. 10) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana (story) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana'’*®*’ of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D. Bahlolkhan, 
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Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p, 161), the 
Mandasot stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharnan (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvar- 
dhana (Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150 ) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to (Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284 ), In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihiiakula ' 

In the Mandasor Slone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) hn^ i 4 and 5 read I 

airsfr ^ tjq«. Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana weie different, but the reasons he 
assigns aie unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the same as Yasodharman (in 'Imperial History’ pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya, It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con¬ 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be Visnuya^s. Vide I. H. Q. vol. Xll 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp, 302-306 for Ya^dharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihirakula and Dr. K. G. Basak in 'History of North-East India* ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings), Pargiter’s 'Ancient Indian tradition * and ‘Dynasties of 
the Kali age and Dr, Prad ban’s * Chronology of Ancient India * maybe 
read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Puranas- 

1788b. 

H wupm-. > 

by at Poona, 1923. 
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oommander-in-chief of the Bijapur army, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu s&stras some 
say that Kalkin, the 10th avat&ra of Visnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Ealkin ’, 

Even though the PurSnas are carried away by their over¬ 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 14. 6-10) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to s&straa The Ap. Dh. S. ( H. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of tuyocjaP^ Both these practices (of nddharambhuya and 
of myoga ) are among those included in the texts on Kalivarjya, 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current, but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by AparSrka p. 97, where myoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence*’’® 
of spiritual power among men of the DvSpara and Kali ages. 
Apar&rka p. 739 and the D, M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Kali age*”*. Praj&pati (verse 151) refers*”’ to 
the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in driiddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali age. 
Vyasa*”* quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 


1789. w • 

I ft «n3r: t • 

3nv. U. n. 10 . 27. 2-6. 


1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. XL p 603 n, 1418 for the quotation. 

1791. am ipt whI ftsraft 5 gstft*! 

t p. 739. This is cited as from st ift t qgw n in several 

Other works. 
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p. 35. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 933 ». 2481 for other references 
to this test. 
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the setting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sannySsa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana^^^ smrti 
( 21. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the samskaras 
performed on them, but are condemned in the Kali age. Visva- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. IIL 30 Visvarupa tries to recon¬ 
cile Parasara III. 5 (saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im¬ 
purity in a day ) with Parasara IIL 8 {that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara III 5 is only an artfuwada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
Adityapurtaa. Medhatithi'^^^ also ( on Manu IX. 112 ) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smrti passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vibhSga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages ( vide Manu I. 85 ); but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i.e. qualities or natures of things) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it IS clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijfianesvara^^ 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 


21. 14-15. 

1795. Vide «. 1197 above for remarks ... n%- 
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verse is said by the Sm. 0. II. p. 266 to have occurred in tlie 
Sahgraha (i. e. the work called Smttisahgraha). The Sm. 0, 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. The Nsradlya-mahspurana contaitas 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz, sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one’s own, iiiyoga, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in sr&ddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl wheii the marriage was not con¬ 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 
Apararka (pp, 15, 63) quotes one verse and a half from the 
Brahmapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a lianuiycfalu, marriage with a sagotra or 
saninda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors^’’’. This could not be traced 
to the Bralunapurana, but the PrSyascitta-tattva (p. 520) ex- 


1797. t 

w ^ «q- I. p. 12, on P- ^9 

folio 1, p. 26i. 
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24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the fQVnnfiviXIOT in the VBXrm 
p. 112, the p, 367 (reads ^rgipiTa: folio 2 

(reads and ^igipngV^iqiTT:); the q^WTiftFin p. 2 contains the half 
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(but without name). The tnf. p. 16 has the first half (without name) 
and also the half >lirw4 

1799. tm'rf w 1 4rn^injj dbi- 
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p. 133. The iEQf8^., in. 2 (p. 666), JRpiqw and (p. 367 ) 

read nlww ig; which means ^ marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girl who Is a eapinda of one's mother i. e, maternal 
uncle's daughter.’ The attributes these verses to while 

P* ascribes them to The reads • 

f notices also the i^eading ifNmt lgt and has a long note 

on this, citing and refuting various views« According to the 
o£ft*^WTOp. 27 even the quoted this iTfnrnrvi passage (reading 
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pressly states that these were cited from the Brahmapurftna in 
the works of Halftyudha, SulapSni and in the G]rhastbaratna> 
kara (i. e. from about the 12th century onwards). Apar&rka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the Brahmapurana^**, 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
Aparirka (p. 233) quotes two verses from a smrti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
sattras, taking a water jar, use of wine (in sautramani), being 
an ascetic (of the paratmhamsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamapdalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. Apararka (p. 233) quotes a passage from 
the Markandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali. The Sm. C. 
(Lp. 12) quotes a Purana passage that ‘the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu—these five are to be 
avoided in Kali^*^. HemSdri and the Sahyadri-khanda state, 

‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sannyasa, offering of meat in 
srdddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother—these 
five were'®“^ to be avoided in Kali. Hemadri in Danakhan^a 
quotes a passage from the GarudapurSna in which seven matters 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. Asvamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kaman¬ 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smftyarthasara ( p. 2 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamani of Heraadri (III. part 2 p. 666), 
the Par. M. I. part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanap&rij&ta (pp. 15-16), 

1800. srtVirt I w 
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Madanar&tna (samayoddyota), the Udv&ha-tattva ( p. 112 ), the 
Samaya-mayukha, the Samayaprakasa of Mitramidra (pp. 261- 
263), the Nirnayasiudhu (lU, purvSrdha at end), Bhattoji on 
Caturviihsati>mata, the Smrtiniukt&phala ( varn&srama p. 13 ), 
the Smrtikaustubha, the Dharma-sindhu (pp, 357-358) and some 
other works quote long passages from a pur&na (which in some 
of them is specified as the Adityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas’*^ There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakautha (first half of 17th century A, D. ), who in his Oamaya- 
mayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma^ 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from Hom&dri and 
other older digests^***. 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
'which they api>ear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by ^ruti or smrti) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma (if they 
were persisted in ), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at the 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven¬ 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin) and (it is well known ) that the conven¬ 
tions of good men are authoritative like Voda^*°^ 

1. Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son (this is called jyeslluiniia or tiddh3ra or 
uddharcevibhaga). Vide pp. 624-631 above for this.'** 

1803. Vide Appe.ndix for tbe passage. 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bbandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

. laos. Compara 2p. Pb. 1.1. I, 3-3 ntnon; l > and 

I. 4-S, 

1806. Tbe earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of tbe passage of the Samayoddyota section of tbe 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones’ Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807), General Note; vide also Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. 11 pp. 164-174 

for reference in a modern work on Hindu Law to several topica of 
Kalivarjya. 
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2. Appointing the husband's brother (or a sagotra &c.) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called niyoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 599- 
607, It may be added here that in the K. V. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of tho 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Yaj. I. 68 where ‘ devara ’ is paraphrased as 
‘ kanlyan bhrata ’. The K. V. N. (folio 5 b and 6 a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. H. 127 (where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653. 

4. Remarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 608ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not con.summated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Kalivarjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. li. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
( pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bora, 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nllakantha, 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. i hi h^x- 

H 17. 74. The half verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. Hlf^^ (whose marriage is not consum¬ 
mated) and {whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 
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of sapinda relationship, pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal unole’ti 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at N&g&rhinikonda 
( 3rd century A. D.) shows that Virapurusa-datta, son of S&nta- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1). 

7. Slaying a br&hmana who comes as an &tat&yin in a 
properly conducted fight Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son. It has already been seen 
(p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action siio 
motu, as N§r. includes ‘ pitSputra-viv&da ’ among the miscella¬ 
neous matters (prakirnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un¬ 
reasonable, Vide Mit on Yaj. IL 32 referred to above in n. 418. 
Ylj. II. 239 ( =* Matsya 227.198) prescribed a fine of 3 papas 
for tiiose who (instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so) undertake to be witnesses. 
Visvarupa read ‘ a fine of two hundred papas ’. Vispu Dli. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten papas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapurfipa this act was probably not included 
among Ealivarjyas. 

9. Taking (or stealing) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly ( L e. even from a sudra), when a br&hmapa 
has been without food for six times (i. e. three days). Qaut. 
18. 28-29, Manu XL 16 and Yaj. in, 43 provide that when a 
brahmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Yaj. HL 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a shdra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 
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words of Manu XI. 16 ‘bhaktani sad-anaanata ... hartavyam 
hlaakarmapab ). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the br&hmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 

10. * The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ (/. 7 in the appendix )• 
Hero the word used is ‘ dvijasya ’. It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brfthmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prayascitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide Vedic Index ’ on ‘ samudra 
vol. n. pp. 431-433. The Nirukt<i II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
Hg. X. 98. 5 ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra ’ both the meanings of ‘ samudra ’ ( viz. 
soa, sky) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Bg. VII. 6. 7 
( a samudrad-avarad-a parasmat). In Hg. VU. 95. 2 Sarasvatl is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Bg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas, Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudravft kseti yasca purva utaparah ). In Rg. VIII. 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘ all people bend down to him, as the sindhus ( rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Rg. L 116. 4-5, X. 39.4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea.^**’ 
The Atharvaveda XI. 2. 25 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. II. 2. 5.6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamasySntosti na samudrasya). The 
Ait. Br. (40. 2) remarks ‘just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth ’ (tabhl rajanam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S. (I. 1. 22 ) 
enumerates sea voyage (samudra-samyana) as the last 
and condemns it. Baud. (II. 1. 51) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins ( patanhjani) along with misappro¬ 
priating a br&hmana’s wealth kept as a deposit. The Mit. 


1809. Vide'Vedic Hymns’ by Max Muller (S. B. E. vol. 32 pp. 57- 
62 ) tor a note on tbe question whether the Indians o( ' the Vedic age ’ knew 
the surging sea (terrestrial). 
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on Y&j. IIL 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu (lU. 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a brShmana who had been on a 
sea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
sraddha. But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brUhraana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a Sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti (IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are palita and are not to be invited at a sraddha. Tliese passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahmanas and even then they did not apparently become alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with. That br&hmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily provedE. 1. vol. 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka ( vol. HI 
No. 339, Fausboll) tells us that merchants from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The ' Questions of 
Milinda’ S. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries The Rsjatarangini refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king JaySpida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon (IV. 503-506). Manu VIH. 157 prescribes that the 
king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810. Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s ’Champa’ (1927) and’Suvarna- 
dvi'pa’ (1937 and 1938); ’Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali’ by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; ’India and Java* by Dr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); G. Gorer’s ’Bali and Angkor*; ’Sankrit texts from Bali ' 
edited by M. Sylvain Levi in G. O. S. ; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol, IX. pp. 39-50, The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English. They are referred to by Dr, Majumdar and others. 

1811. The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here: ’Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkola or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Further India or any other place where ships do congregate' &c* (S. B. E. 
vol 36 p. 269). 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. II. 38 provides 
for very high interest (20 per cent per month) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. Nar. IV. 179 says that a trader (samu- 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu (45. 78-80) and other puranas state that Bharata^ 
varsa^*'^ has nine divisions called dvipcis, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not {easily 
accessible, that Jambudvipa (India proper) is the 9th dvipa and 
the other eight are Indra, Kaseru, Tamraparul, Qabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam ?), Gandharva, Varuna ( Borneo ?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranic Geography in¬ 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under¬ 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
.desire to emulate the brahmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prayaiciUa those brahmanas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pavdit^ (such as the late TarSnStha Tarkavacaspati) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them came to the conclusion that they could be asso¬ 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-Naradapurana (note 1798 above) and the 
one from the Adityapurana translated at the head of this parti¬ 
cular Kalivarjya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu¬ 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Some of them may be noted here. As regards the 
Naradlya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for¬ 
bidden in the Kali, which was a righteous act (dharma) In 
former times. In Parasara-smrti XIL 58 the following praya- 
scitta^*'^ is prescribed for brahmana murder: ‘ the sinner should 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the sdu on the 
ocean; he should beg for alms on the road to the seta from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after resuihing the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stones at the 
bidding of Rsma by Nala he will get rid of the sin of br&hmapa 
murder’. Here br&hmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the sefu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a karaandalu’ 
(which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme¬ 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows: ‘ nauyStuh ’ is the genitive singular of 
‘ nauy&tr ’. The affix ‘ tr ’ is not the ordinary ‘tr’ but it is ‘trn * 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing ’, accord¬ 
ing to P&nini HI. 2. 134-135. Therefore the words of the 
AdityapurSna apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
N§rada (D&yabh&ga 21) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita ( guilty of one of the 
five great sins) or is impotent or is ‘ apay&trita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavahiramayukha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent (other than 
Jambudvipa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade ’ and relies on this passage (dvijasyibdhau 
&c.) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a prSyascitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescrl^s a 
prayascitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different' 
ly viz.' saraudre naugamanAbb&ve &o. ’ Even si^tas have been 


I ui. 2 ,13f>l35. 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratnavali (where the kancukin Babhravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from KausambI is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be bit when prayasicitta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages "a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of sandhya and may 
liave come in very close contact with mlecckas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter¬ 
course even though he may have undergone a prSyascitta. If 
ho performs his daily duties wherever be may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prayascitta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu II. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchades!\, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices, has already been noted (in H. of 
Dh. vol. U. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
( 85. 34) states that mlecchas and yavanas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati, The Sabhaparva notes that Bhima 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Rajasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa (Sabha 34. 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion : (1) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a sudra or a person of the mixed castes 
( sahkirrta-jati) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayascitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid¬ 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a praya^icitta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas¬ 
citta. Manu IX 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of br&hmanas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
bralimanas, which, according to Medhatithi and other commenta¬ 
tors, has in view the story in Santi 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro¬ 
hibition against sea voyage. . 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudray&tr& ’ means 
' tlrthaystr& ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, os stated 
by Krenabhatta on the Nir. 3. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sahkhoddh&ra-tlrtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a pr&yascitta. 

11. ‘The initiation for a scUtra' (1. 8). Sattras were sacri¬ 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 1‘2 years or even more. Only brahmanas could perform 
them (Jai. VL 6. 16-23 ). Acc. to Sahara on Jai. VI. 2.1 per¬ 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrificers ( yajamana ) as wel 1 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica¬ 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘Carrying a jar of water’ (1. 8). The Baud. Dh. 3. 
L 4 devotes numerous**'* sutras (1-27 ) to the subject of carry¬ 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every siuUdkii was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to piryaynikurarvi (encir¬ 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1120 
n. 2501 ). He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12. 14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the snitaka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum¬ 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 
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not to be carried at all. The Madanap§rij&ta (p, 16) explained 
that ‘ kamandaluvidharana ’ refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
Nsradlyapurana (note 1?98 above) both are mentioned sepa¬ 
rately. The K, V. N. (folio 3a) notes that some explained 
‘ kamandaluvidharanam ’ as standing for ‘ dirghakalam brahma- 
caryam’ (studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘ Starting on the Great Journey ’ (1. !)). The Brhan- 
Naradlya-purana (purvardha 24. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. III. 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey (mahaprastliana) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into fire. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprasthanagamana. Apararka (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana (or Adityapurana) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali age. The K. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapur&na 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gosava ’ 
(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The AnubandJiya cow killed at the end 
of the Udayanlya isti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
(on p. 627 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 543"545. A cow 
was killed in one of the three or four a^takH sraddhas (vide 
Khsdira gr. III. 4.1, Gk)bhila gr. IIL 10.16). Ap. Dh. S. IL 7.16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in ^raddha for the pitrs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Gomedha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya (Kat. Sr. 22.11.^**® 3-8). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called sulagava ( vide 
H, of Dh. vol. II pp. 831-832). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘ The employment of cups of wine in the Sautraraanl’ 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The Sautramanl is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi¬ 
nation of an i^ti with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ ButrSman ’ (an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic was the offering of sura in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times***’. It was included among the seven havinjajiUis by 
Gaut. (VUL 20). At the end of the R&jasuya it was performed 
or in Agnioayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautr&manl and the 
preparation of surS in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji (in com. on Gaturviihsati-mata p. 53) and the Niinaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs Bur& in Sautramanl ’ but this is not satis¬ 
factory. The Dharmasindhu explains as above (III. purv&rdha 
p. 357 )*«“. 
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16. ‘ The licking of the Agnihotrahavap! and the use of 
it even after it was licked ’ (1.11 )• In the Agnihotra the sriwa 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra- 
havanl is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavapl is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni- 
hotrahavanl and minasus of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
(n. 2598) for the drinking of soma from the same caniasa by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
ill the texts about it ’ (1. 12). Gaut. III. 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 

(II. 9. 21. 18 to II. 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
HI. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sannyasa to be made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person’ (1.13). ‘Agha’ means ‘asauca’; ‘vrtta’ 

(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brihmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14.1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ton days and Angirps quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. UL 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varpas, but Manu V. 59 
also spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day, 
which, acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. UI. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhidhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VI. 6 and Para- 
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sara*“^ IIL 5 both state that a br&hmapa who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda (but does not tend 
sacred fires) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apararka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brheispati to the same effect. 
The Mit. remarks(on y&j. IIL 28-29) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that VijflaneS- 
vara ( end of 11th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. ‘ Prescribing death as the penance for br&hmanas ’. 
(1.14). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a br&hmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XL 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking Kur'a, 
while Manu XL 146 provides**^* that ii a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Vispu- 
dharmasutra (chap. 34) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is aftpataka, such sinners have to 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Gaut. 
21. 7 also. Some smrtis held that there was no prayascitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else (other than a brahmana). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ (1.15 ). 
Manu XL 180 ( = SSnti 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 88 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( safhsarga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins (enumerated in Manu XL 54), in respect of occupy¬ 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest- for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gayatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. Purasara ( L 25-26 ) states that in the Krta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a (sinful) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Krta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator.'®^^ Parasara ( XIL 79 ) no doubt'®” says that ‘ sins 
(i. e. pollutions are caused ) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
(spreads) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner’; but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with a patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit. on 
Yaj. III. 261 quotes Devala'®” and Vrddha-Brhaspati to the effect 
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that sarhsarga apises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air (I e. by being in the* same room), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that ParSsara held the view that there was no pStUya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
prSyascitta for samarga. The Nirnayasindhu***’ and Bhattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udv&hatattva says that Parasara 
L 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a patita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about samsarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali. 

21. ‘Undergoing (secret) expiation for the grave sins 
(mahSpatakas) except theft ’ (1.15). Harlta (q. by Par. M. II. 
part 2, p. 153) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharma^astra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. (chap. 24) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly ( without any third person knowing of such 
performance) for even mahSpatakas such as brShmana murder, 
drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Vas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states ( 25. 2) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. S. 55 deals with secret expiations. Parasara IX. 61 
(last verse) laid down‘®* the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one’s sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mahapfttakas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mahS-p^takas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed only to brahmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmana or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse¬ 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mah^pataka ) by undergoing prayascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia¬ 
tions are forbidden in Kali.^®^*^ 

22. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic nmntras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs* (1. Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 

several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri¬ 
fices, to the king, to a ariataka^ to one’s acarya, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasii and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. voi. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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brShinanas with flesh at sraddhas. Comparatively so late a 
writer as Yaj. (L 258-259) extols the high gratification that the 
Afaties feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalarabha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ (in note 1802), It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
VisvanStha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brahmanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 

23. ‘Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse’ 
(1, 18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
pr&yaicitta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
sutras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Qaut. 23. 
14-15 and Vas. 21.1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a br&hmana had sexual intercourse with a 
cind&la or dvap&ka woman Par&sara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three PrajSpatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatrl, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a sudra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste (e. g. a sudra has intercourse with a 
br&hmapa woman) Samvarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or cand&la woman Samvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of cindrayana, while PaTasara(X. 17-20) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu says 
that sudras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter¬ 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it als*' led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

24. ‘ Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 
be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class ’ (1.19 ). 

The provisions of the sutras and smrtis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 
Gaut. 23. 14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 
himself (XI. 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says that the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel lier to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in cases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and Y&j. III. 235 
regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upap&taka and 
Manu XL 117 and Yaj. ID. 265 prescribe c&ndr5yana as an 
expiation for all upapatakas. Vas. XXI. 12 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who are guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation if no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. L 72 
provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 states that both Yaj. and Vas. are to be 
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understood in the same sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. Vas. 
XXI. 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon¬ 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband’s guru, one who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Y&j. 
(III. 396-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. HI. 
397. The present text states that a woman (such as a mother) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation¬ 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc.) is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXI. 10 and other texts (such as Br. That is, this text 
was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Krsna- 
bhatta explains that ‘ gurustriy&h ’ means * of a brShmana 
woman ’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap. Dh. S. L 10. 38. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
hepatUa. Atri*®* (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses (almost in the same words) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say : ‘ If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold ’. Atri (197-198) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness ’. This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali- 
varjya text which forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by santapava in the case of those women that are 
raped by inlecchm and conceive (verses 47-49 ). Vide also 
Atri 201-202. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. ParaSara (X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Prajapatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Ssntapana. 

25. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ (1. 20). 
The Visnu Dh. S. III. 45 states that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The AdityapurSna quoted 
in Rajadharmakanda (p. 91) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘ one should at once sacri¬ 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas’.***® This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The K. V. N. ( folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one’s services as a serf to another’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the sudras, ace. to K. V, N. 

26, ‘Offering (of food) to another that remain-* after one 
has partaken of it ’ (1.20). In the Madhuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a br&bmana (or a 
son or a younger brother). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. (1.1. 4. 1-6) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should nob give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘uddistasyapi varjanam’*®*', which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.’ Yaj. I 213 says that if a person worthv of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself (but passes it on to 
others), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
(14. 21) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Vas. 14, 21 (acc. to Bhattoji). The K. V. N. ( folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sra. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord¬ 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol (1. 21). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the SamayamayQkha and others is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It is bettor to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. AparSrka (pp, 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin¬ 
ing a devalaka as a br&hmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at Sraddha43.^®*^ Manu III. 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for ^iraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harita (Vlll. 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Acc, to the Sm. Kau, what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
Deity.^®*^ This is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 

38. * Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 
death of a relative) after the collection of the bones' (1.22). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 17 notes that according to Samvarta^®^^ 

(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19. 10-11) prescril)es the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj, III. 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
UI. 22), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Samvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomo.s stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29. ‘ The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ (1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a i^rauta saorifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called iarnitr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29 the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
samitr; the usual opinion was that he was to be some one other 
than the rtvika. The Khv. Sr. (XII. 9. 12-13) shows that he 
may be a hr&hmana or a non-brahmapa. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1121-22, n. 2504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden this 
text forbids a br&hmana from being a iamitr. 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ (1. 23 ). 

Somu beverage was to be drunk only by brShmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient^*^’ times was, acc. to Kat. Sr. VII. 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 20.12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a sudra.’**’ In later times, though Manu XI. 7 ( — 
Santil65. 7 ) and Nar. ( dattapradanika 7 allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu HI. 158, Yaj. L165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbids a br&hmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. * Allowing a br&hmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among sudras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ (11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6. Manu IV. 253 ( = Visnu Dh. S.i**’ 57.16 ), Y&j. 

I. 166 and Far&sara XL 19 say that a br&hmana may eat the 
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food of these four ajid of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and AparSrka ( p. 244 ) remark that a brahmana can take 
the food of these persons among E^udras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 12th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text, 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive¬ 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above (pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Parasara himself was overruled by this text. 

32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ (1. 26 ). 

A brahmana was called upon to tend his Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would be interfered with. It is provided by Ap.Sr. IV. 16.18 
that even when on a journey the agnihotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnamasa. The Gobhila-smrti II. 137 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bbaratavarsa. This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 
(folio lOa) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the guru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 27 ). Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 7. 2V, Gaut. H. 31-34, 
Manu U. 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-2 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu II. 212, 
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216, 217 (that are the same as Visnu Dh. S, 32. 13-15) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of the pupil. The Sm. Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu ( III p. 353) hold that this sets aside the rule laid 
down in YSj I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or (in default 
of both ) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. * The modes of maintenance conceded to brfihmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity) ’ (1,28). 

Tlie special modes of maintenance prescribed for brah- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 2, Xp. Dh. S. H. 5. 10. 5. Manu X. 76,1. 88, 
Vas. IL 14, Yaj, 1. 118). But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a br&hmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaisya (Gaut. VII. 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 77-81, Vas. II. 22, 
Manu X 81-82, Yfij. HI. 35 )»«*'. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric¬ 
tions imposed even when br&hmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi¬ 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
br&hmanas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘ Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow’ (1. 28). Manu IV, 7 and Yaj. 1,128 provide that brSh- 
mapas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a kusUla, those who accumulate grain of the capa¬ 
city of a kumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen¬ 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhanya 
(some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days). Vide H. of Db. vol. 11. p, 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj. 1.128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
not addressed to all brShmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara^®®^ This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
tlvat the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brshmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. ‘ The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood (i. e, 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the lioim of Jitakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’(1. 29). The ara?w.s'arc two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which (fire) is used for 
kindling the g^rhapatya fire. In certain sakhas, it is the prac¬ 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
.fatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuds, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long.^*“ The Sam. 
K. quotes a parisista text to this effect,*®*^ 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brahmanas’ (1. 30). The 
Mahabharata (Santi 23,15) says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brShmana who does not engage 
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in travel* (for acquiring learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. ‘ Blowing on fire with the mouth ’ in order to kindle 
it into flames (1. 30). Gaut. IX. 32, Manu IV. 53 hnd 
BrahmapurSpa 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
moutb (as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 5. 15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Bg. X. 90. 13). Therefore, 
acc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1.135-136)***’ the irauta 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smarta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
srauta fire. 

39. ‘ Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prSyascitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31).**“ Vas. 28. 2-3 
state, ‘ when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp¬ 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then) and she becomes pure.after it.’ Atri ( V. 2-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted ( from Vas.) by Visvarupa on 
Yftj. Ill 256 (p. 133. Tri. ed.) and explained at great length. 
The MatsyapurSna 227, 126 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prftjapatya expiation and after the follow¬ 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by mleccfias and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of S&ntapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation, 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyadn from members of all 
varnas (including sudras) according to the rules of the sastra ’ 

(1. 32 ). The Sm. M. p. 201 (on varnaSrama) quotes Kathaka 
Brahmana,^®*^ Aruni Up., Parasara (in prose ) to the effect that 
a nati may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 

S. II. 10.69 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yritt. Vas. X. 7 requires a yati to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas.'*^ The present text requires even the yati to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. * Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ (1. 33 ), 
Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S, I. 5.15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
K.au. p. 479 quote a verse, ‘ she-goats, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brfthmana women become free from impurity ( due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord¬ 
ing to another srarti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it witnin that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night ’. Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ ( Payment of) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya (1. 33). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1.2. Oaut. (II. 54-55) prescribes***^ 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the ffum or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu II. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 360-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what ho desires 
(or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath (without paying anything). On 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera¬ 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require¬ 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student. **“ 

43. "The engagement of a sudra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest’ (1, 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. (IL 2. 3.1-8 ) requires that**** the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an arya pro¬ 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair { on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ (1. 35 ), 

This is analogous to No, 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states,**** (verses 218-219) ‘ if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri¬ 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should bo observed for him 
for three days and sraddha may be performed for him.’ Apar- 
arka (p. 536) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious ill ness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
ho will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 926-927 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 quotes a smrti to this 
effect’*”. The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
sudras and forbidden to brahmanas and others. 

45. ‘ The performance of acamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by mstas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow’ (1. 36). 

Manu V. 128, Vas. HI. 35, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 65, Yaj. I. 192, 
Visnu 23. 43 provide’*™ that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec¬ 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘ The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening ’ (1. 38). 

Acc. to Ap. Dh. S. 11. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
bog only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, when the embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. Vas. (X- 
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12-15) provides*®’* that a sanni/asin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sankha (VII> 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sankha 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, accordihg to Krenabhat^ on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i. e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the Adityapurana (except one or two)- Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sannyosaVySsa quoted above (n. 1793) 
forbade sannySsa in the Kali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala **’^ made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The Nir. S. explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. IL 10. 53 ( ekadandl va ) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Ya]. III. 58 speaks 
of a yati as only tridandl. Danda meas a staff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu XIL10 (same as Daksa VII. 30) declares that that 
man is called lridav4i who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa* also says that a yati is not called tridaridi by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandl who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him (v. 29). In L 12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedic student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11, pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannySsins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘ The observance of a<jnilwtra or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires*. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of srauta 
agrdhotra along with sannyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirnayasindhu^®^^ and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means ^ddhdmi\ that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the smarta fire 
separate, it is sanTidham, Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. (III. 
p. 370 ), Bhattuji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana¬ 
tions, sarvSdhana was allowed in former ages (and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali), while in Kali (or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49. ‘ Human sacrifice ’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
Naradapurana). 

The Tai. Br.^^^ (III. 4.1-19) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S, (XXX. 5 ff.) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. HI. 4.1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman (spiritual 
power), the ksatriya to ksatra (military power), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c, Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
pctryagtttkarava is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the com. on Vaj. S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Oaitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 diksas, 12 upasads 
and five sutyas (days on which soma is extracted). After 
this yaga, the yajamam usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 

50. ‘ Asvamedha ’ (n. 1798). The Tai. S. V. 3.12. 2 states, 

‘he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
brahmana murder’. In spite of this Vedic authority the Brhan- 
Naradiya and other puranas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. C. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 1238-1239 and .pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha, 

51. ‘ Rajasuya ’ (acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two years and 
could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per¬ 
formed by the Kalihga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 79) and 
by queen Nayanika as stated in the Nanaghat Inscription (A. S. 
W.I. vol.V.p.60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, upakurvaira (who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home) and the misthka 
(who remained students till death). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 a^ve. 
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Harlta, Daksa^®’® (1.7) and others mention these two varie¬ 
ties, while Y&j. I. 49, Vedavyasa I. 41 and Visnu Dh. S. 28. 46 
name and describe the misthika. Manu H. 243-244, Yaj. I. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
(immortality) and is not born again. This was a very diffi- 
cxxlt mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradlya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read‘dirgha-kalam brahmacaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradiya. 

53. ‘ Bralmiacarya for long periods ’ (n. 1799). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (I.3.1-5) declares, “the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each (of 

the Tai.S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
tlie sacred fires while his hair is still black’. ’’ The Ap. Dh. S. 

(I. 1. 2 11-16) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 24 years or 12 years at 
the lowest. Manu III. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house¬ 
holder ) are here forbidden in Kali. Tliis was nothing new. Yaj. 
I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vodas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3, 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the iruit about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 
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disouBsion of this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm. Kau. both of whom had before them the reading 
* dirghakalara brahmacaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view (viz. realization of brahma and non-return 
to aaihmra ) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ‘ Animal sacrifice. ’ In the Markandeya as quoted in 
Apararka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in raadhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. 'Intoxicating drinks (madija)'. There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. IL 5. 1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5.28), The Sat. Br. (V. 1. 5. 28) has the striking antithesis 
‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness ’. In the Sautramanl istt a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
brfihmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant¬ 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. III. 5.14-15). It appears 
from the Kstbaka-saihbita XIL12 that^®^’ brahmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Chan. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the A^v. gr. II. 5. 3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the Anvastaka day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition^*®®. The Nir. 8.(111. 
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p. 367) refers to this passage of the Asv. Or. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also. 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks; sura is sard to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey (or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XL 94, Visnu Dh. S. 23. 82 and 
Samvarta 117). The Visnu Dh. S. (22. 83-84) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. 11. 25 ^ 881 ^ Dh. s. 1. 5. 17. 21,* Manu XL 95 forbid all 
kinds of madya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. 1. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. 1. 20, Manu XL 54, Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of surd is one of the five grave sins ( mahapatakas), 
while Yaj. IIL 227 employs the word‘madya’in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. in. 222, the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘sura’ primarily applies to paistl 
(liquor prepared from flour ) alone, that paistl is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaiSyas, that it is the drinking 
of paistl alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi¬ 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but im 
toxicants other than paistl (such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that sura is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ); 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paistl (liquor prepared from rice flour). The Visnu Dh. 
S. (22. 84) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the Udyogaparva (59. 5) both Vftsudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to sudras, Brahmac&rins of whatever varna had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. Apararka'88^ (p»63) 
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after quoting the Brahmapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brUhmanas 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva (chap. 76) narrates'®®^ that Sukracarya prohibited for 
tlie first time brShmanas from drinking intoxicants {vide H. Dh, 
vol. II. pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of this topic). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Krsnabhatta'®®* and Sm. Kau. note that in the 
Sakta treatises (called VamSgama) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varnas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the Mula con¬ 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvaraedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices (vide No. 11, 14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive¬ 
ness (No. 5,10, 31, 40, 43 ), Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women (No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
(No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brahmana's person and his high social position 
(No, 7,10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No, 12, 16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity (No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44). Two of these, when they 


W >91 76. 67 = 23, 62, 

I 3WU ftsrnraww) —a«^ (^ ^ 

I aw aww- 

awatagrafifSi (aisnat 1) ^%a^a wtsraiat aurPt 

» (folio 3a). p. 1291 


gives a summaTy of this. 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannySsa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asraraas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang¬ 
ing East*. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic¬ 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
self-existent and eternal) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Mann and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharma ( particularly acaradliarnui) is immutable and un¬ 
changeable {(ipanixirtaniya). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices (rarely). 

Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘ imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also (that have to 
be abandoned) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).’ 


1885. 3nr ‘ I 

{ Continued on the next page ) 
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From the fact that no anoient smrti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that the ancient commentaries of Vidvarupa, Medh&tithi and 
even Vijnanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the SmrtyarthasSra, 
the Sra. C. and HemSdri ( works and authors of 13th and 13th 
centuries), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11th century A. D. 


{ Continued from the last Page ) 

5T i i P 477. The passage ^ 5^ ffWiT ... > is 

quoted by on III. 2.4. The (folio lib) explains 

I.’ means here the of and refers to 

the work of Prabhakara, who was called by the 

or Ir. 11. 1. 1. 

1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943 ) 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacbarya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas, He states in the preface that it is * an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 that the subject is 'comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ’ and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that bis work is * original as a whole except one sec¬ 
tion on secondary sons'. He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after tht year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnaarama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagari. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacbarya in his paper * the sources of dharma and their 
comparative authority' published In the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirdpati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
(p. 160) as 'brief and compact ^ This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published bis work in 1943. The claim of tb^ subject being 
* unexplored' and the thesis being * original * is hardly admissible. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach¬ 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 303 ) and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs.***’ The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. Ill chap. 70 {1781 A, D.) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
usages, rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus*®** and, where only one of 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. Ill chap. 142 ( 1796 A. D.), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec. 26, the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 35 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223), the 


1887. Vide Lopes v. Lopes 5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 183 

1888. The word ‘Gentu’ (orGentoo) was the Portuguese word for 
* Gentile' and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Omichand v. Barker (Durnford’s Reports 
of cases, 1737''1769, p^ 538). Vide on the word Gentoo ‘Khojas and 
Memons case' in Perry’s Oriental cases 110, 123 and Lopes v. LoPes 
5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 185-186. 


122 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (lU of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37), Central Provinces Laws Act (XX of 1875, sec. 5), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XVlII of 1876, sec. 3 ), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1872, sec, 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu¬ 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it,^**^ The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. H. 27 srmrla-kala (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to KstySyana and Vyasa it is only a period of 
sixty years. On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889. Neelkisto Deb v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542; Shiha 
Prasad V, Pray agkumari 59 I. A. 331, 345 ; Baba Narayan v,Sahoosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 312 (P. C.). 314. 

1890. Subhani Vt Nawab 68 I. A. 1, followed in Panchanon Roy v. 
Fazlur Rahman 76 C. L. J. 479, 

1891. Vnuft 15%! ’ffiT• wum • 

»esnvT. q. by 3mt4 p. 636; Wi% gwn i 

«im q- by H. P- 75. 

1892. ISahamaya Debt v. Haridas 42 Cal. 45S. 472 ; Garurudhweya 
V, SaParandhwaja 27 I. A, 238; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. 180, 193 ; 
Parshottam v. Vsnichand 45 Bom, 754, 767. 
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custom. In certain cases it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
is entitled to great weight, even though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances. Customs once prevalant* 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis¬ 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of aTl the members concerned. 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. 11. p. 4^57 notes 1095-6. The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement. A custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not unreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community. A custom that only 
members of certain castes (and not of others) were entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. 

Customs must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
unmoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community 

1893. Vidt^ v. Motilal 27 Bom. L R 880, Chandika v. 

Muna 29 1. A. 70. 

1893a, Vide Ahmed Khan i». Channi Bibt 52 I. A, 372 ; S. K. Wode- 
yar V. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Verma v. Vijai Kumari 41 
Bom. L. R. 700 (P. C.); Madhuvrao v, Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R, 196. 

1894. Vannta Kone v. Vannicht 51 Mad. 1 (F. B.); Rajkishen 
Singh V. Ratnjoy 1 Cal. 186, 195-96, 

1895. Mathura v, Esu 4 Bom. 545. 557; Gopalayyan v. RaghuPati- 
7 Mad, H. C. R. 250 (F. B.), 254; Ramrao v, Yeshvantrao 10 

Bom. 327. 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrahai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v. Shankar 7 Bom. 323; Sankarahnga v, Raje- 
shwarSl Mad. 236 (P. C.); S. K. Wodeyar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. K. 
584 ; but vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Bom. L. R. 1295 (about a tank}. 

1898. Deivanayaga v. Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333. 
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A custom which authorizes a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband.^’®® The adop¬ 
tion of girls by dancing girls ( natkins ) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High Court,though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution.Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The Brahmapurana (chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
(which is the form called raksasa) or marriage with the weap¬ 
ons (of the bridegroom). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
sudras; vide Maharaja of Kolhapur v. Suridaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v. Maltabir 61 I. A. 106. 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. Sali'^^\ 
female infanticide,^*** slavery,***® marriages of children under 
a certain age,**** the dedication of women as devadasis to tem¬ 
ples or idols.***’ This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency **** a vatandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Reg V. Karsan 2 Bom. 11. C. R. 117, 125; Uji v. Hathi 7 
Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Keshav v. Bai Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura V. Esu 4 Bora. 545; Hira v, Radha 37 Bom. 116 : 
Gtritnallappa v, Kenchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti Ufnrao v, 
Utnrao Jan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v, Mahalinga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v. Ramasami 
19 Mad. 127; Duggirala Veeranna v, Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. 53 ; Gangamma v, Cuddappah Kuppammal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789, 

1903. Vide Regulation XVII of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act (VIII of 1870). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of I. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended by 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithal v. Anant 11 Bom. H, C. R, 6 ,* Dinanath v. 
Sadashiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Rajav, Krishnabhat 3 Bom. 232, Waman v. Balaji 
14 Bom. 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employ ed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his oflBce. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 (the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act) now enacts (by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emolumenus. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar joshi. 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the section 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 




APPENDIX 


Note 191 

Long lists of high functionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. I. vol. Vn at p. 91 (Eahla 
plate of Sodhadeva ), E. I. vol. XII at p. 40, E. 1. vol, XIV at p. • 
327 ( grant of Mahlpala). There are about 40 titles in some ins¬ 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of Slladitya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled * sandhivigrahadhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratlhara, sSmanta ’ ( E. I. XXII at p. 120 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It is, how¬ 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr. 
Vogel’s work on ‘ Antiquities of Chamba State ’ where, on pp. 
120 -136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean¬ 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken ( so far as inscriptions are concerned ) from the Epigra- 
phia Indica ( E. I.) and the Indian Antiquary (I. A.). Many 
official titles liave the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some cases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in his 27th year (E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘maha’. 

—Vide Mahaksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ hieans 
‘ Account office ’ (Stein) or ‘ Record office ’ (Fleet). There 
is ‘ graraaksapatalika ’ mentioned in the Harsacarita ( VII, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated samvat 1108 (E. I. XX 
at p. 128) and Candrivatl plate of Candradeva dated 
samvat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. 305). K...utilya has a section on 
the superintendent of * aksapafala ’ (II. 7). 

—This is synonymous with ‘ aksapatalika’. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 60 p. 257 and in B&jatarah- 
ginl V. 301, 397-398. 
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—Superintendent of records and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p. 143 above for his duties. 

or Officer in charge of the gambling-hall. 

Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhafija in E. I. XXIV p. 172 
at p. 173 (about 4th century A.D.). 

—Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
‘ ratnim ’ mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

—‘ Market-master ’. Vide Rsjat. V. 167. 

—Official recorder or scribe (who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
his presence ). Vide B&jat. VL 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. S. VII. 3 is quoted. 

sRiqia—Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Kautilya 1.12 
(one of the 18 tirlhas ), H. 21, V. 1. and Kamandaka XH. 5. 
The word occurs in the MSlavikagnimtra, Act I. 

—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipa^m plate of Ammar&ja II in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

—Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Candravatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj (in mmmt 1148) in E. I. IX. at p. 305. 

— A. class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as dbhyaiUara ). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamarajadeva of Sailadanta family in E. I. XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Lak^mapasena in E. I. XH p. 91 (of 
1122 A. D. ). 

—officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Kautilya I. 12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirthas. 
The word occurs in the Kadambarl (para 88), the Dasa- 
kumaracarita HI. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

—A messenger. The word occurs in the N&land& 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. I, XVH at p. 321 (the words 
are ' ddtapraisanika-gam&gamika-abhitvaram&naka ’) and 
in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmap&la (E. L vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250). Vide also Ohamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126). 

(PrSkrit for ami?*!). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos, 4 and 5 in 
E.1 Vinpp.71.73). 
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—Minister. Vide p, 104 and note 150 above. 

—A petty officer in charge of the fodder for horses. 
Vide Eajat. HI. 489. 

—A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 61 at p. 259 (in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

—Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karnal dated sarnml 1148). 

—Officer in charge of an agrahara or agrah^ras. Vide 
Gupta Ins. No. 12 {Bihar stone Ins. of Skandagupta) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. I. XXIII 
‘ p. 155 at p. 159. The word may also be ‘ agrahSrika ’ or 
‘agraharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
‘ agrahara ’. 

—One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dutalca). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ). 
Vide also E. I. VIII at p. 146 (plates of the great Pallava 
queen CarudevI), JBBRAS vol. X p. 365 of iake 532 
( where the ajnapti is Durgapati), E. 1. XII p. 3, E. I. XV 
p. 70 (plate of Sundara Cola). In the grant of the eastern 
Calukya king Amma II we have ‘ajnaptih katakadhiso 
bhattadevdsca lekhakah ’ (E. I. Vll at p 188). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

dnsii—a synonym of Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 

E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 ( of the Ganga year 149 ) where 
tlie words are * Sjfi§ maharaahattara-Sivavarma ’. When in 
the Guptro Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 ( of MaharSja Sanksobha) 
or in the plate of Dronasimha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. I. XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajna’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dUfaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person. 

Probably the same as ‘ftjnapti* or ‘dutaka*. Vide 
I. A, 14 p. 161 in tho record of VSkpatiraja of Dhara dated 
saihvat 1036. 

—Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Kau^ilya 1.12 among the 18 tirthas. 

Officer. The exact function cannot be indicated. 
Vide.grant of DbSravarsa in iake 702 ( E. I. XXIV p. 176 
183 
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at p. 184), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 85!8 ( E. L 
VII p. 26 at p. 40), Kautherh plate of Vikram&ditya V in 
iake 930 (1. A, 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

—Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIU, 426. 

—^An officer. The exact duties are not clear. Papini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
(Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta) which ha^ 
* ayukta-purusa 

—Same as The word occurs in Kamasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 {q. in note 73 above). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I. XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I. XX p. 59 at p. 61 in Gupta year 159), plate 
of Drouasiihha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. I. XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharaseoa n in Valabhi year 252 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI p. 83 ). • 

efl43i{—(Prakrit )—occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 

tion of Asoka ( in Corpus 1.1, vol. I p. 175 ). 

enWMia—lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I. 192 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

— A. subordinate officer. Kautilya II. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be si>ecified. 

—^Probably the same as ‘upayukta’. The word occurs in 
Earhad plates of Krsna HI dated sake 880 ( E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in E. I. Vn p. 26 at p. 40 ). 

yqRqi —A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of KumSragupta I in the 
Gupta year 125 (i. e. 443-44 A. D.) where an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor KumSragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumSrim&tya Vetravarman to govern 
the district (vlsaya) of Kotivar^a (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
is sometimes styled mahfir&ja and rfijaputra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
N&r^yanai^la (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211) where uparika 
occurs after *kum&rftm&tya' and before 'visayapatiV 
Visvarupa on Y4j. L 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhas^ati where the qualities requisite in an uparika are set 
out. Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 231-333 for 
note and Vogel p. 123, 

—^The exact meaning is not certain; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V. 24 J, VII. 1604. 

or or ^ 2 ^ 4151 —Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. I. VII at p. 185 f grant of Amma ll who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

—Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Taie- 
svara plates in E. I. XIII at p. 117. Vide below. 

or or —Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII 1362 and 1366. 

—An officer connected with the army. Vide Rajat. 
Vni. 1430. 

—K clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. L XXII p. 150 at p. 155 (about 
lOtb century A. D.). 

—^A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 25 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

—Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins, of Yasovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot BalSditya of about the lOth century 
in E. I. Xn p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated safnvat 1203 of 
tiovindocandra’s son in E. I. Vni p. 158 ( where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srivlvlka), in E. I. XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of sathvit 1228 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brShmana-Chahada). 

si^il^Same as ‘ karanika ‘. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VII para 2 ( sahcda-karani-pankarah ). 

—Executive minister. The word occurs in Rudradaraan’s 
Junagadh Ins. of 150 a. D. in E. I. vol. Vm p. 36. Vide 
p. 105 above. 

—A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yfij. I 322, 
Vi§nu Dh. S. VIL 3 and Br. Sam. 86.12. Vide AsvaghSsa- 
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kSyastha above and gr&makSyastha in Rajat. T. 175 and 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ), Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

—Superintendent of all mines and State manufact¬ 
ories. Kautilya 1.12 mentions him among the 18 tirlhas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed ‘ akara-karmantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

f —X prince younger than a Yuvaraja (the heir apparent). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1.1, vol. n pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital). 

high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
‘uparika’ above. In the Allahabad praiasH of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as Jaimaramatya and also 
sandhivigrahika and mahadav4<^nayaka (Gupta Ins. No. 1 
at p. 16). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
brahmana is described as mantrin, kum§.ram5tya and mahs- 
baladhilqrta). Vide Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kuraara- 
matya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 ffi, p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

—a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of iake 981 in E. I. XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

—^An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘ kula ’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VII. 119 and 
Eulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the na(jara-ire§thin, prathama-kiUtka and j/ratiiarm-kayastha 
(E. L XV at p. 130). In the Nalandft plate of Devapaladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-malava-khasa-kulika-karnata-huna-catU'bha- 
tasevakadln ’ (E. I. XVII at p. 321). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘Kulika’ is a tribe 
(pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and M&lva and the c&tas and soldiers of 
Earnata and Huna origin'. Eulika also-means ‘ an aid>i- 
trator as a tribunal ’. Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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♦lg'115!—OllScer in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the word is read as kotapala. 

^—Chamberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the ‘ ratmns \ 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. 1. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called hsatir and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

(^[519—A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1.1, vol. 11 
p. XXXIV and pp. 23, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘ Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap ’. 

^f?jq—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at 306 ). 

—Occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva (E. I. 
XVn at p. 321). 

—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of NarayanapSla 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the :Nalanda plate of Deva¬ 
paladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Chamba Inscrip¬ 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 the form is ‘ khadgaraksa ’. Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate ot Sodhadeva of satkvat 1134 
(E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). The form occurs in 

the Pauchobh plate of (JBORS. vol V p. 582 at 

p. 588). 

jgte—Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. I. 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

—Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Kanoj dated 
mmved 1225 in I. A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

USWiS—Occurs in the Taleavara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. 1. XIII. p. 109 at 115. 3(955 on ff(5flt(il 52. 13 says 
‘ nst: 

(a Peissian word for ' treasurer ’)—occurs in the Ins. of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa found at Mathura (in E. IIX p. 247). 
Vide Rajat. V. 177. 
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—^The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in BhagalpUr plate of N&r&- 
yanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the N&lands plate of 
Devapaladeva (E, 1 XVII at p. 821), the Eajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in sarhvat 1016 (in E. I. vol. lU p. 263 at 
p. 266). on 85. 34 explains ^ as In the 

Khalimpur plate (E. I. vol. IV pp. 243, 250) the words 
occur one after another. 

—Same as gramakula below. Vide Ins. from Hotlur in 
E. I. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

UTf®!—Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 (in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208). 

—Officer in charge of a for which see p, 205 above. 

It occurs in the Panchobh plate of Sangrimagupta ( 12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
Narapaladeva in E, I. XXIl p. 150 at p. 156 (about 10th 
century). 

iirq—Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. It. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

—‘ Superintendent of woods and forests * (Fleet). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ina No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the NalandS 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVIt at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
NarSyanapSla (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. L XII p. 6 at p. 9), The word is formed 
from ‘ gulma ’ acc. to Vftrtika 13.(ayasthanebhyasthaka) 
on Panini IV. 2.104. Vogel (p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
‘ the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ in spite of Biihler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj. 11. 173 and both words occur 
in the Mahabhasya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word * gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika ’. 

Village scribe. Occurs in Rajat V. 175. 

—Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithlnasl Kaut. IV. 4 has that word and the com. on 
KEmasutra V. 5. 5 explains ‘halotthavrtti* as ‘ gr&makuta*. 
Vide also Karhad plates of Krana m dated ifake 880 (E. L 
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IV p. 278 at p. 285), the Sanjan plates of Buddba-varasa 
(E. 1. XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa 
in Sake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 (E. I. VH pp. 26, 39). 

Same as above. This form occurs in Kauthem plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

sinpift—^Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V. 2. 78 has this word. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

—Occurs in the Mit, on Yaj. n. 271. 

Occurs in Yaj. n 271. 

—Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

—Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. HI. 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
Sarvanatha in Gupta year 189 (Gupta Inscription No. 24 
p. 112 ). 

—Officer in charge of quays or landing places ( ghats ). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in samvat 1134 ( E. I. VII. 
p. 85 at p. 91). For vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. 

—^This word has given rise to variou.s opinions. Fleet and 
Biihler translate as * irregular soldiers ’. Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form ‘ chat ’ 
meaning * head of a pargatja, \ Grants of villages are often 
expressed as ‘ acStabhatapravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas) ’. For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka Vyaghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by catas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyara coradrohakavarjam) in E. I. Vin p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of MaharSja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 (Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106). Ysj. L 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by cSias, robbers and Icayasthas and 
the Mit. explains * cata ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pancatantra I p. 72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that ‘ dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves ’• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gapa dated in Ealacuri samval 347 in E. L IX p, 296 quotes 
the words of Sahkaraoarya (tfirkika-cata-bhatarajftprave- 
syam) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion thereon viz. cSfow are those that transgress the rulqs 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telling 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana II in 
252 Gupta year (I. A. 15 p. 187) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the same year in E. I. XL p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacSta-sevakadin) for,other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ball&la- 
sena we have the words ‘ cattabhatta-jatlySn janapadEn ’ 
( E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—^Thief-catcher. The word occurs in NSrada (parisista 
verse 18) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

%?rs^--Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. IV. 13 mentions this officer and U. 6 
refers to ‘ corarajju ’ as one constituent of ‘ rastra 

—Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p, 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83), the Rastrakuta grant of sake 
697 (JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 ), Bhagalpur plate 
of NUrayanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in Yaj. II. 271 and in 
Katyayana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

—Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiqui\.ieB 
of Chamba ’, Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

—It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in saihvat 1005 (E. I- 
XIX p. 243), in the plate of Govindacandra in saihvat 1186 
(in E, I. Xin p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Cahamana 
Ratnapala in saihvat 1176 ( E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310). It 
occurs as a title in B&jat. VTI. 290, 706, 738. 

-A Judge (dharraftdhikarin). Occurs in R&jat. Vni- 
2422. 
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tl?5|qi55—Seems to mean some officer like “Charged’ affaires*'. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Bon Taluka of 
Calukya Somesvara I in ^ake 973 ( E. I. V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of PratihSra king Mahendrap&la in safmxil 
1003 (in E. 1. XIV p. 176 at p, 185), ode Madhava being 
styled ‘ tantrapala-mahasamanta-mahadandanSyaka’. 

—Superintendent of all ferries. Vide N&landa plate of 
Devap&la ( E. I. XVH at p. 321) and Eahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in samvat 1134 { E. 1. Vn at p. 91). In the NalandS. 
plate ‘ tarika ’ and ‘ tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

—^Probably means ‘ one who plies a ferry boat Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I XVn at p. 321), Bhagal- 
pur plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasiihha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. I. vol. XX, 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khatris is called Talwar. 

—Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern ‘ Taiati ’ (petty revenue officer). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

—Commander of an array. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or Jaltapala (about 1200 A. D. ). 

—Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Bajat. VH. 951 takes it to mean ‘ prefect of police ’. 
In many cases it appears to mean a ‘ General or Magistrate ’. 
In E. L VXI, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one Kesimayya styled 
* dandanayaka ’ lower in rank than mahamandaleiivara. 
Vide also Ins. of Jayake^i Eadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. I. 
Xni p. 298 and p. 317 (Dandanayaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
Xn p. 11 in Sake 1145 (DandanS.yaka Purusottama of Y&dava 
Sihghana), the Abhir Ins. in E. 1. V p. 234 where one MahS- 
devarasa is styled mahasSmantadhipati and dapdan&yaka 
and his subordinate Mayideva is also called ‘ dandanayaka’ 
( about 1153 A. D. ), in several Ealacurya Inscriptions (E. I. 
V p. 24 at p. 28, E, I. V. p. 213 at p. 215). Lakanna and 
M&danna were dandan&yakas of Devar&ya n of Vijaya- 
nagara (about 1388 Sake) in E. L XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above, E, L XIX p. 265 at p. 269 ( grapt of 
1?4 
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Dharmar&ja) reads ‘ dandanayaka *. In Br. Sam, 72,4 the 
queen, yuvar&ja, senftpati and dapdan&yaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff (danda) to be 
prepared for them, 

—<I!ommander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated safrmt 1378 in £. I. IX pp. 148,156. 

An ofBoer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Kaut-1.12 and p. 112 n, 147 above. 

—Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Falitana plates of Dharasena 11 
dated in Gupta year 252 (E. 1 . XI p, 83), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year (I. A. 15 p. 187 )• 
in the Bhagalpur plate of N&rayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ' dandapasika ’) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. I. XU at p. 9 ), also in Yadastilaka I. p. 50. 

—(a prakrit form of dandapSsika). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

< 03 ^ 1 %—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of Dharmapala in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Same as daudapala. The word occurs in the Chittur 
plates of Kullottuhga Codadeva (L A. 14 p. 55 in iake 1056). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Yasastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated samvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

—Same as ‘ dandavasika ’. Vide Chamba Ins. No. 15 at 

p. 166. 

71 ^—Same as 7 »g«n«r. In J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 ( of 
^ake 1160 ) there is a commander (dandesa) Blciraya under 
Yadava king Sihghana. 

—Same as ‘ dandapasika’. This word occurs in the 
PaScatantra II, Kathu 4 (as dandapasaka meaning a watch¬ 
man }. in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I (E. I. XI at p. 94), 
in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVU at p, 321), in 
E, I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

7luit4)P t ^ —Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year 246 (E. I. 
Xmatp, 339). 

Tlfhrc —A police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 
46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(L A. 15 p, 304 atp.‘306), in the Nalanda plate of Devapaln 
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(E. L XVII at p. 321). In this last ‘ dindika ’ and 
‘ dsndapasika’ come immediately after one another. 

—^Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king SJyakadeva dated sahwat 1026 
(in E. I. XIX p. 177) and in E, I, XIX at p, 243 ( dated 
samvat 1005). 

—meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con¬ 
cern was with the ten aparddhas of which the king could 
take cognisance mo motu. The word occurs in the Nslanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (1. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 264 
above for the ten aparddhas. 

f'Af'ira—Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada ( Dr. Jolly’s edition, parisista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II 271 and Kat. ( 813 ) q. by 
Apararka p. 844, 

—a clerk. The Rajat. VIII. 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. Tlie word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins, No. 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja Jayanatha in Gupta 
year 177 (where one of the donees is a divira Sarvavadha ). 

(or )—chief of clerks. In the grant of Slladitya of 

the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled ‘ sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divirapati ’ ( E. I. XI p. 174 at p. 180 ); vide also 
Jesar plate of Slladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. L XXTT p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mainmaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also sandhirigrahika-mahdpratihdra and 
sdmanta 

Vide below. 

—Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of sathoat 1134 (E. I. VII at p. 91). 

Messenger, envoy. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24.13-14,28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Rock Edit of Asoka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘duta’ (vide 
Corpus 1.1. voL 1 p. 67). 

—A high officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the Betul plate of Sahksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Mah&rftja 
Jayan&tba of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p. 117 at 
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p. 119 where the Mutaka’ is Uparikadlksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E, I. IV p. 208 (dutakotra 
mah&pramitara-mahasSmanta-srl-Skandagupta) and also 
in the Madhuban plate o4Harsa (E. I. VII at p. 158 ), In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa mmvat 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘Yuvaraja-Nagabhata’. Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. I. Vni. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala (in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant hy Maha- 
samantadhipati Narayanavarraan through the Prince Tri- 
bhuvanpala as dutaka. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

—(Prakit‘desadhikata’)—Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

—Meaning doubtful. Probably means ‘ those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure’. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). The form ‘ duJtisadha-s&dhanika ’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of C&hamftna RatnapSla in samvat 1176 
{ E. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahasadhanika’ below. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign ( i e. 
1122 A. D.) in E. I. XH at p. 9. 

—Doorkeeper. Vide Kautilya L 12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara H. 24. 30. 

—Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. ‘ Dranga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I. XX, No. 810 of sake 1509) or ‘a watch station’ 
(as in B&jat. VIIL 2010). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena II in Valabhi samvat 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187), Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Siihhftditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I. XI p. 16 at p. 18), 
Bbavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
(E. L XV p. 257), Wala plate of Guhasena (E. L Xin at 
p. 339), the Navalakhi plate of Sll&ditya (E. IXI at p. 179). 

KlIfQ—Guardian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of R&jat. 
vol. II pp. 291-292 for the meaning of * dranga*. 
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5R^» a[Wl<^—Superintendent of passes leading into the 
kingdom (Stein), Vide B&jat. V, 214, 

—Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus I. L vol, I p. 96 (first Rock edict at Girnar), 

—Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II, 24. 24-25. 

^flii^l^<(5|^7“Judge, Vide Matsyapurana 215. 24 and note 167 
above. 

Vide p. 126 above. 

vra—Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs In 
the Bhinmal Ins, of samvat 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p. 477). 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 pp. 164-166 (M&liya plate of Dharasena 
n in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246). 

—City Prefect. The word occurs in the SilSra grant of 
take 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

Magistrate. Vide Kaatilya 1.12 for Paura- 
vyavaharika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
‘Nagalaviyohalaka’ occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauii (Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 92). 

City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate No, 4 of the time of Budha- 
gupta ( E. L XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate (E. 
I. XX at p. 63). 

or —City prefect. Occurs in Rajat. IV. 81, VI. 

70, Vm 3334. 

—Exact function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Kanoj in samvat 1225 (LA. vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panohobh plate of Sangramagupta in 
JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

Chief Officer of the city. The word occurs in Kautilya 
n. 36, Kamasutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
mgaraka as davufapdiika). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

—Chief of the police. The word occurs in the Vikramor- 
va^lya V (after verse 4), the Dasakumaraoetrita IL pp. 58 
and 59. The Vaijayant! explains the word as 'ktripatl, 
(Jail Superintendent). 
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—Her.d of (ten) villages. The word occurs in Kautilya I. 
12, Sukra I. 192. 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karka dated take 746 (E. I. XXIV 
p. 77 at p. 84), in the Kautherh plate of VikramSditya V 
dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated samvat 1016 (E. I. HI p. 263 
at p. 266). 

—Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate ‘ Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapa’. Vide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 at p. 289 the * duta ’ of the grant is ‘ nihila- 
pati ’ Kuiala-prakasa. So ‘ nihila ’ and ‘ nihela ’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably ‘ soothsayer or astrologer ’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj of safnval 1148 ( E. 1. 
IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). 

qsrjs—^An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of AnahillapStaka in 
Vikrama year 1320 (I. A. vol. 11 at p. 242, where we' read 
‘ Srl-AbhayasIhaprabhrti-pancakulapratipattau ’), in the 
Bhininal Ins. No. 12 dated sainvai 1333 (Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 1 part I p. 480) where we read ‘ tan>niyukta>mahs- 
GajasIha-prabhrti-pafLcakula-pratipattau ’). In E. 1. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Paficoll of the 
Gughavata family. Here, it appears that ‘ pahcakula ’ was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasimha was one (or the 
chief). Vide below. 

—A board of five officers or a panchaytU. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Candragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 (vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31). 

—Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of Vakpatiraja in mmvat 1031 and 1078 (I. A. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the MandhStS plate of Jayasimha of 
Dharft in sanmtt 1112 ( E. 1. vol. Ill p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the Paramara king Udayavarman of sa;hMiH256 
(I. A. vol. 16 p. 252 at p. 254). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

—^Recorder of official documents. Vide Rajat. V. 397. 

Vide note 150 above. 
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—probably means * an officer who drives away undesir¬ 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 
Mahabhavagupta I ( E. 1. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ). 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
piate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. 1. XU p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

3^—means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya II. 5) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Br.). Vide p. 278 above. 

5^r%f—Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Candravatl plate of Can- 
dradeva of Kanoj in sa'hivat 1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. L XU p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—'Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. LXVp. 
113, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plates ( E. I. vol. XX. 

p. 61 ). 

Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘ nagala- 
viyohalaka’ above under ‘nagara-vyavaharika’. 

—Herald. This word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. ( The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputramatya-Guhena ’). 

—Vide note 150 above. 

—Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word patiliara (pratihara ) occurs ( E. I. VIH p. 73 ). 
Brhaspati quoted by Visvarupu on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a ‘ pratihira ’. Vide Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 12, Sukra I. 121 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
diitakd of the grant is pratihara Mammaka. 

—Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of Varmalata (E. I. IX. p. 187 at p. 192 ), in the Candra¬ 
vatl plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in safncat 1148 (E. I. 
IX at p. 3U5 ); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 Paramara king 
Jayavarma U causes pratihara Gahgadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas (in safnvat 1317 ). 

S«IJ?OTK~C!hief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpur 
plate 1 of Kum&ragupta in Gupta year 124 (E. I. XV at 
p. 130). 

Police Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12, IV. 1, IV. 10 
(last verse). .The word occurs in the Irda plate of the 
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Kamboja king Nay ap&ladeva (of about the 10th century) 
in E. 1. XXn. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

—Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the SilSra plate 
of MahSmandaledvara Anantadeva (I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where ‘mantrin’, 'amfttya’ and 'pradhsna* are mentioned). 

swraR—Vogel (pp. 122-123) holds that this officer was concern¬ 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211). 

sun^—^Probably ‘civil judge*. The word occurs in the N&landa 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVH at p, 321) and in the grant 
of Dhruvaseua in in the Gupta year 334 ( E. 1. vol. 1 p. 85 
at p. 88). Vide also E. I. vol. I at p. 115. 

—Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay¬ 
ments. The word occurs in Rsjat. Vm. 278. , 

spai^—^Probably chief magistrate. The word occurs inXaut. I. 
12 ; vide p. 112 n. 147 above. 

—Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
n. 24. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

—Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 272 above. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena H dated Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187). 

—^An officer under Aioka, probably the same as 
the mah&m&tra. The word occurs in the 3rd Rock Edict of 
Asoka at Girnar (Corpus L L vol. L pp. 4-5). 

snnWra—Governor of a Province or gfuardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Nsr&yanap&la 
(L A. vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ‘ Antiquities of 
Chamba’ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

—Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide B&jat. VL 14. 

Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
E&dambarl (para 74) of Bftna (where Bal&haka is so called) 
and in the l^t^kuta (Gujerat branch) grant of take 679 
(J. B. B. R. A. a vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where ‘ baltdhikyta ’ 
follows' Benai>ati )*. 

miT—A class of royal servants (as distinguished from*anta* 
rahga Vide Rijat. VJE 426,680,1542. 
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—Great Governor of a province. The word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena { E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). See 
‘uparika’ above. 

—The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cata’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dmdia plates of Pravara- 
sena II in E. I III p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa (E. I. IV p, 208 at p. 211), grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman ( E. I. voL 1. p. 2 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada * stands for 
‘ bhata 

Vide p. 112 above. 

—He who recovers the king’s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village^ acc. to Sukra 
11 . 120 . 

—Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga ’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. ‘ bhogabhagam ’ in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. I. XIII, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ 
(Ins. No. 15 p. 166 ) where both * bhagika * and ‘bhogika * 
are lound. Mr. Y. R, Gupte renders it as ‘ owner of land 
Vide Vogel p. ] 30. 

The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins. of Maihvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol. 9 p. 219 ). 

A storekeeper or keeper oi royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ (‘ bhandagarikasya *, of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VITI p. 91) and 
in the Candravati plate of Candradeva of Xanoj dated 
iamat 1148 ( E. 1. IX p. 302 at p. 305). 

—King’s medical adviser. Vide E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 

—Head of a district. It occurs in the Mitaksara on Yaj. 
I. 320, in E. 1. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of Sahkarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagSminrpati-bhogapatibhihas 
contrasted with a king and in ‘Antiquities of Chamba’ Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

—Head of a district or Collector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p, 106 
at p. 108 (of the Gupta year 191 % in the Kavi grant of 
125 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D. (I. A. 
vol. V at p. 114), in the TaleSvara plates ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ). 

—The same as ‘ bhogika ’ above. 

—A village headman or ‘ freeholder ’ (Buhler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta 11 (G-upta 
Ins. No, 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E, I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Rajat, 
VI. 73, Vn. 996, VIU. 1228,1814, 2029. 

—Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 and ‘ mahamand ales vara ’ below. 

—Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman, Vide p. 105 above. 

Minister councillor. The word occurs in Kaut, 1. 8, 
Yaj. I. 312 and in Candravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated satnvat 1148 ( E. 1. IX p, 302 at p. 305 ). Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mana-.sena era (i. e. about 1194 A. D.) in E. I. XU p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NSrSyanapala (1. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 ( E. I. UI p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara* and ‘mahattama’ occur one 
after another) and in Rajat. VII. 438. 

—lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village ). Stein on 
R&jat. vn. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Kavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. (I. A. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrima- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena U), Abhona plates of Sahkaragana 
( 595 A. D.) in E.I.IX p, 297, Palitana plates of Siihhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. I. XI pp, 16,18), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena H in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 187 ). Vide 
also E. I. Vm p. 26 at p. 39 (sake 852 ), E. I. IV p. 278, 285 
(sake 880), E. I, m p, 263, 266 (Vikraraa year 1016 ), L A. 
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vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 (sake 930). In the Dasakum^ra-carita 
III p. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

—Vide ‘karanika* above. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. H p. 297 at p. 309. 

or —^Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306) and in the NalandS plate of DevapUla ( E. I. 
XVII at p. 321) and the Wala grant of Dhruvasena I in 
Gupta year 216 (I. A. vol. 4 p. 105 ), 

—Vide ‘Kuraaramatya’ above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under ‘ mahakartS- 
krtika ’. 

—'The great satrap or provincial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital (Corpus 1.1. vol, II p. 30 at p. 48) and 
the coins of Rajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
V ide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I. IX p. 247 ) 
and Rudradainan’s Ins. ( E. I. VIII p, 36 at p. 44 ). 

Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A. D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (L A. 15 pp. 304, 316 ), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1042) in E. I. vol. n p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 91), E. I. X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253). In 
the Madhuban plate of Haraa (E. I. VII p. 155 at p. 158) we 
have ‘ mahaksapataladhikaranadhikrta ’. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. L vol. XTV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—^The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins, in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled raahSsenapati and mahatalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvftr ’ 
meaning a sword ? If it has then it would mean ‘ a great 
swordsman ’. The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

Vide ‘ dandanayaka* above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10,15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasli, is slyled s&ndhivigrahika, kumSr§mStya and mah&- 
dandanayaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No, 46 pp, 213, 
216, MathurS (Kusana) Ins. of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p. 242 ), E. I. XVI p. 230 the Kankhera stone 
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Inti, of the year 201 (279 A. D. ?) where we read 
‘ mahadapdan&yakena sakena srldharavarmanH ’), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (3rd century A. D. ) in E. I. XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I 
in the Gupta year 216 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mah5dandanayaka is one (I. A. vol. 4 
p. 105), the other four being mahasamanta, mahapratihSra, 
mahakart&krtika and maharaja. 

The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 78 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 23 at p. 28). 

OfiScer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadSnas. For mahadanas vide H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91). 

—^The first wife of a king. The mahadevi or maharajnl 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D, 
(E. I. XI. at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dauhaadhasSdhanika ’ above. The word 
occurs in Narayanapila’s plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and Devapala’s Nalanda plate (E. I. XVII p. 310 at p. 321). 

—The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena¬ 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. I. II p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate (E. 1. XI p. 139 at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Vide W43r^« above. The word occurs in Sangrama- 
gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588). 

—The great superintendent of elephants. Mahapilu- 
pati Pasupata was the dutaka of the Abhona plates of 
Kataecuri Sahkaragana in Kataccuri sawvat 347 (i. e. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham¬ 
berlain. The word occurs in the Kidambarl of B&na 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142. It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasimha ( 541 A. D. ) in E. I. X p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of SiUditya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXII 
p. 117), in Gupta Ins. No, 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D. ( E, I, vol. n p. 309 ). 
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—Great Minister (or Prime Minister). A mahapradhana 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. ( E. I. V p. 26 at p. 28). 
Vide also E. I. XV p. 32 at p. 36,1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
Svara Anantadeva is mentioned in sake 1016.) 

—Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D. ( E. J. XII 
at p. 335 ). 

)—Vide the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141). 

—see 5nTT^K above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p 208) and Benares plate of Kama- 
deva (1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. H p. 297 at p. 309. 

—Great commandoi. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the dutuka 
of the grant; E. I. X at p. 72 (valabhi samvat 117 in Kumara- 
gupta’s reign), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 (609-610 A. D. ), 
E. 1. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252), E. I. 
XII F. 30 at p. 35. 

Vide Bhandagarika above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. 1. vol. II p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 (in 1047 A. D. ). For 
the Mahabhandagara office, vide Eajat. IV. 142. 

—Vide 41^=^ above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 
E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9. 

—Same as mahamandale^ara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Senna dated sake 991 (E. I. U at p. 227). 

—Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta¬ 
deva in iake 1016 (1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

—Bord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Ilangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. I. Xin at p. 16 (for Rattas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. XUI p. 299 (for Kadamba Jayakesi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E. I. V p. 234 at p 236 and p. 238, E. I. XII 
p 250 (for Bhandup plates of Silahara Chittarajadeva in 
1026 A. D.), J B B R A S vol. 9 p. 219 (Ambarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782), I, A. vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra 11, teke 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatlya Mah5-Rudradeva in take 1084, E. I. Vin p. 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala 
being called Maha-), E. I. XIV pp. 265-66 ( Sinda chief 
Racainalla II of Knrgod in sake 1095 and 1103), E. I. XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 (Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

‘Great Minister or councillor’. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I. vol. II p. 309 in 1042 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated -lOl? A. D. ( E. L XI 
p. 141). 

—'Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 ( E. 1. XII p. 27 
at p. 30). 

—Vide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Ganga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajna niahainahattara-Sivasarma. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in saihmt 
1134 ( E. I. Vll p. 85 at p. 91). 

—‘Great or Prime Minister’. Vide note 148 above and 
Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 ( J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of Sllara Aparajita 
in sake 919 ( E. I. Ill p. 267 at p. 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. IL p. 309), I. A. vol. 11 p. 242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 where 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Anahillapateka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul¬ 
man congregations of Soraanatha being appointed trustees. 

—High Officer. Vide Kautilya I. 12, V. 1 &c. and K&ma- 
sutra V. 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mahfimgtras of Tosali 
(Corpus I. L vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate (of abovt 300 B. C.) also the ‘ MahSmatas ’ 
of ‘Savastl are mentioned (E. I. XXn p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E I. VIII p. 93 (about Ist Century B. C.) the word 
‘ mah&matena’ is interpreted as maham9.tyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mah&m&trepa. Manu employs the word mah&mfttrSh 
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(in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘mantrins, 
purohita and others*, while Kulluka explains it asme’ining 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

Officer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XIT p. 6 at p. 9. 

* King or feudatoryThis is not an official under a 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to ‘ mah&raja maharajhl-maharS- 
japutra* &c. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). 

—‘Great prince'-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(E. 1. vol. U p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Goharwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. 1. XI p. 141) and Kahla plate of Sodhadova 
in safnvat. 1134 ( E. I VU p. 85 at p. 91). 

Vide E. I. Vn p. 85 at p. 91. 

—Vide I. A. vol. 18 p. 2J4 (of sahival 1216 ). 

‘ Chief Master of battle arrays ’. Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40. 

^i?r^f^‘“Gr0at banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. 1. VII pp. 85, 91). 

One of the five high offices instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142. 

—Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva (in E. I. vol. 11 
p. 309 and E. I. XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yasahkarnadeva 
( E. I. Xn p. 205 at p. 213). 

—Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D. ( E. 1. II. p. 309 ). 

—Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 (E. I. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. 1. VI at p. 299 in 609 -10 
A. D. ), in the Pirapari plate of Dhruvaraja (E. I. X at p. 89) 
in sake 697. Jn the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digvijana to ‘ Maha...krta ’ who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX at p. 290 (plates of Sankaragana) 
and E. I. XII p. 30 at p. 35, we have * niahasandhivigra- 
hadhikaranadhikrta. 

Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 
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*lfr?fnTwni—One ofifive high officers instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142-43. 

Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 163 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant). 

—Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindinagara ( vide 
E. I. n p. 217 of sake 922,1. A. 17 p. 120 of sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahSaamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 (in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 (in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. L XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A D. ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211 ) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 25th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. I. vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 (JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 105,108), E. i XV p. .85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Somesvara I), E. I. vol. II p. 309 (Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

—Probably means the same thing as In 

E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahasamanta¬ 
dhipati and dandanayaka ( Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in 1053 A. D. ), E. I. VI pp. 285, 292 (plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is daiidanayaka and maha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934), E. I. V p. 234,1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

—Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasen&pati Bhavagopa 
(E. I, Vin at p. 94) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithiputa 
Siripulumavi ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (of 3rd century A. D, ) Chantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mah&o and 
mahstalavara (E. I. XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. I. 
XU p. 6, 9 (Laksmanasena’s grant). 
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—Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in Nalpnda 
stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in E. L 
XX pp. 37, 41. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj, II. 271. Vide dikpala above for the reference. 

—‘ staff bearer an attendant on a king. Vide Rajat. VI. 
203. The word is derived from ‘ yas^i ’ acc. to Pan. IV. 4. 59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya *). 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that ijuJdas are to receive 
orders from the pansad ( council of ministers). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar (Corpus I I. vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya il. 5 and 9. 

—Same as above. Occurs m the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 (E. L Vn pp 26, 39 ) and the Karhad plates 
of Krsna III of sake 880 ( E. I. IV. pp. 278, 285 ). 

—Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaat. 1.12 among the 18 
tirthas. The word occurs in the Mathura Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 40 ) and in the Candr^vatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. 1. IX p. 302 at p. 304 ). 

(or ) or —An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka) in the 3rd Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1.1. vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
E. 1. XXiV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena 11) 

—Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Siinhavarman {E. L XXU p. 296 
at p. 298), in a Kadamba plate ( E. I. VI p. 13 ). 

—A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p 5 ). 

—(modern Raval or Raul). Vide E. I. XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of mahamandalesvara-r&jakularRana- 
sTdeva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura- 
bhanja grant (where rajakula Ileramba is said to be the 
lekhaka ). 

^j3rg^--Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunacandra (I, A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120), 

126 
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^r3R[.—Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory This is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sankaragana in 595 
A. D, ( E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravatl plate of Candra- 
deva of samval 1148 ( E. I. IX p, 305 ), in Lakstnanasena’s 
grant ( E. L XH at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121. 

—a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

^151331— lii- ‘a prince’, but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. 1. XVII at 
p. 321 where the order is ‘ rSja-ranaka-rajaputra-fajamatya), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in Laksmapa- 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 218 of Gupta Ins. 

King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 
Yasastilaka I p. 91, Vide note 148 above. 

—Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in - 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 at^p. 170. In the Bajat. VIII, 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice. Biihler in LA. vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects’. In J. B. A. S. 1895 p. 382 rSjas- 
thanlya Bhat^i is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Siihh&ditya in Gupta—Valabhi year 255 (574 A. D.) the 
order is * rajaputra-rajasthanlyamatya ’. Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV pp, 208, 211), Gupta Ins. No, 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in saihvat 682 
(E. L IX p. 192), Palitana plate of Dharasena (E. I. XI p. 
83), the Gnjerat E&strakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B E 
A S vol, 16 pp, 105,108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. XI p. 176. 

—A minister. The title occurs frequently in the B&jat. 

(vide VI. 117, 261). It was given for services to the king 
and survives in the form ‘ BazdUn ’ as a family name among 
Kashmir br&hmanas. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nsr&yanapala (L A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in the 
Parikud plate of Madhyama-rajadeva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty (E. LXI pp. 281, 286). Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Ohamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

—King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E. I. Vm 
p. 91) this word occurs in the Prakrit form * rSyamaca 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 (pp. 213, 216), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E.I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala {I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Queen. Vide CandrSvati plate of Candradeva in sammt 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 

l. XII at p. 9 (the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajnl- 
ranaka-rajaputra-rajfimatya &c.) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E. I. XV at p. 283 ). 

nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. 
XVII at p. 321), in Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XU at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Kalacuri Narasiihhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 (I. A. vol. 18 p. 214). Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahamanda- 
lesvara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1123 A. D. (E. L 
vm at p. 205). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Head of a district (on the analogy of gramakuta). Vide 
J B B R A S vol. 16 at p. 117. 

—Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. I. VH p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna III dated Sake 
880 ( E. I. rV pp. 278,285 ), in the Kauthem plate of Vikram- 
aditya V in sake 930 (T. A. vol. 16 pp. 15, 24). 

—Head of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. I. 

Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form ‘ ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and SSntiparva 85. 12. 

—Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXII p. 30 there is a state¬ 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakha (rupadarsa 
or rupadaksa ?) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 
mean ‘ banker ’. 

—Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs in the 
Brahmagiri Rock Ins. in CJorpus 1.1, vol. I at p. 176. P&nini 

m. 2. 21 teaches the formation of ‘ lipikara ’. 
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Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik In& No. 16 and No. 26 (Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605), in the Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 26-28, 
Sakra IT. 120. 

Letter-carrier. Occurs in Rajat. VI. 319. 

Secretary. Occurs in Rajat. in. 206. 

Director of education. In the Kondavidu Ins. one 

SrlnStha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarin of Verna in 
E. I. XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A. D. 
( E. L XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena H in 
Gupta year 252 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83), in the 
NalandS plate of DevapSla in E. I. XVII at p 321 (where 
the word is preceded by 'ayuktaka ’). 

—Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (I. A, 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D.), in the Abhona plates of Sankaragana in E. 
I IX p. 297 (in 595 A. D ), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), in the Karhad plate of Krsna III 
dated Sake 880 ( E. LIV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 306), in E. I. VII 
p. 39 (in 852 A. D.). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman (E. I. vol. I at p. 5 ). 

Probably elder of a vlthi ( a district). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21). 

—^“Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26, Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vltika’ 
(betel). It occurs in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rajat. (V. 226, VI 73, 106, 127 

—Function unknown. It occurs in E. I. XXVI at p. 206 
(six Saindhava grants from Ghumli) of about 9th century 
A D. 

uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 

—Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form ‘ vacabhumika ’ 

(Corpus 1.1, vol. I p. 20). 

5P.jfFq[55 or —Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip¬ 

tions from Baroda’ edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a NSgara-brahmana Prabhakara 
who was ‘ sayyagrahaka of KarpuradevI’). 

—^It occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. XVII 
at 321) and in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhahga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul¬ 
ture* vol. VII p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘ ^arayantra ’ and ‘ sarayantri ’ ? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sastra put to him by learned acaryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of sarayantri ’, contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943) by Pandit 
Ramanatha JUa of Darbhanga. 

35^5(15—An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra U. 120. 

—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
occurs in Yaj. IL 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika ’ above 

—A scribe. The minister Hemadri is styled ‘sarvaSrlkara- 
na-prabhu*. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or Head of all scribes or head of all depart¬ 

ments. In E. I. XIII at p. 17 one Bicana or Biciraja is said 
to have been the Srlka- of raahamandalesvara Kartavirya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled ‘ samastakaranadhl^vara ’ 
or ‘ samastakaranadhipati*. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. 
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'fSrf^ffcT—Officer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmap&la in 
K 1. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

—A spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavannan 
(E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5). In L 12 Kautilya speaks of 
sancaras ( wandering spies like tiksrta, rasada &c.). 

—^Vide p. Ill above. 

—Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara II. 24. 17 and in Tantiparva 
85. 30. 

—The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses &c. The word occurs in Kaut. 11. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VTTT pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

—Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. 1.12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1.28 and in the plate of Mahabhava¬ 
gupta ( E. I. VIII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

—Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, yol. 10 p. 129. 

Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat. VII. 568. 

—^Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Ganga year 149 i. e. 605 
A. D. ( E. I. XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

—^Astrologer. Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsarii- 
hita 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

—^Astrologer. Occurs in Paithinasi. Vide note 193 

above. 

—Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

—Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu¬ 
dharmottara n. 24.17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. 1.320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘ sandhivigrahakSrin ’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
(the praiasti of Samudragupta). 

^l*Rl—feudatory chief. Under the Rat^as of Saundatti certain 
higii ofiScials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. 354 for Belgaum ). The word occurs in Abhona plates of 
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Sankaragana in 595 A. D. ( E. I. IX p, 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. VH at p. 158.), E. I. VI p. 298 ( plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D.). 

—Occurs in Sukra 1.120. 

—^Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp 213, 216. 

—Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

—One of the rafnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

—Head cook. The word occurs in Talesvara plates (E. 
I. Xinpp.109,115). 

—Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 

—Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Sunga dynasty and Bhatarka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senSpati; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp. 105,108, E. I. IX 
at p. 305. 

—State goldsmith. Vide pp. 144-145 above. 

—‘A petty officer, probably head of the village administra¬ 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 

—Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prakrit form 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. I at p. 20). 

—Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 39. 

—Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha {Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119 ). 

—Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

—An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 

—Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava¬ 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the Nalanda plate of DevapSla ( E. I. 
XVn at p. 321) we have ‘ hastyasYOS^ra-nau-bala-vyEpr- 
taka 
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Note 342 a—am ficimf: I 

9551^ wwfsj q?nf^- ?^'cr?5!«Tr « il 

j|i*fcr<JMR«€ 5 r^: i fSiqisiw 5i«n: =^Rcj*<f<i ^ u qR- 

ii 3TJ?ig^ qi?ns| w>?iirR 

3it =q II R')i?i=^^*raraT^ gqmci: i q^fi^jqsNt ^- 

II Uftrs^R^tq^ i ^ ^jjf 

II qi|^: ) I ?iR?igf^ 

?nftq?i: II ?ifit =qi^^fiiqfi5n?R: I gq^ R tinqq>! ii 

cIFJ^ 2r: ' =q ?qi^Ri^ II 155 - 

qraTOi«n«m g^^sqgR$?i: 1 ^ ^ qR^f^q;: 11 Rr:- 

R«P^1I«W: I arra# m (^«b: ? ) I 

qj’^^wiRyl^qq;: 1 qwRRf^5^ ?q?n^ 11 quoted in 

^qfcJq- 11. pp. 27-23, gjBiflR* IV, 5. 73-82 (except the name and 
the first verse ) with variant readings. 

Note 492— 


qr^^Rqf^dl 5TIHIJT R?nn q %R®1 :1 q SSS^Ii: RII%oi: qfcl^cn: II 
^i^(^^P5iT5f«^qi«qiR;^T: I *mFfPc!5i*mr^^iqiiWJn5rqiT: n 
fl5iq^?n^#i^5CT^3if: I sqf qji^tRsrr^t^q^qf: n 
^dq;3Rq30iiRRjnRrqtsqr3w^qq: 1 qqR«rRfl?r5RnR=qiiiif^Rqw: n 
5n»l|S^^^qRq^iMiR3fe'Hii 1 ^R^n^qifjmRi^stnqif^: 11 
Si^HiiRrq?.?Ri^JiRqrqgTTO: 1 Ri?ii^qiwqR^RpFg;R5^F: 11 

»ifii%3qi1[sq^jig?R^: 1 3rERi^cJrR%5Ct^iil'Wfw- n 

fq# wnR(q ?) qR^Rsqsr: 1 t^i^^gsRw^oiRniiRCif^: 11 

qT%3'- fzqn^q;: 1 sRqqRra^^i 11 
»?5pqqg»if«iR«rqgi#ru*39f^R 1 R%dr q; u 

^qvra^Rs^. I RtTT ^?'%«RnRR: II 

S|I?3 (q?>II3Tii 177-187 ) 


Note 509— 


JBTt gos; qjqi^q Rw[«ft ^RqqrRr^i: 1 sF^r: qi^qt 'i 1 

503: qjqi^Ji q^sR gsRid: 19Tf^5n?»i2r5i:( w-^.) q^qi?: ?iW3^ 11 ^ 

qt ?rRi#iR?n.3ft gf ^qrwrRra: 1 qt =q ^ttoRriht#? r df #3; 11 X 
Riejlt q^: 1 qiw^qrai^sf r q^Mi^aq^i 11 

riFT q^ qrqi tjq sgejRr 1 ^ qRni|Ri|q:i 3ft ^^iqRi graq: n 
tjq <:iq v q>im<w i<4 i^ Rnsrar^qf w. 1 qgftt’qgwnt g^^snqsRuii \ 

jnq^ qp qq t wRq^ g^ qqg.i roqri: iwq^qTRi m ^ig^^^i; n ^ 

qarq?!^ i[^ m 1 qRW^i^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Ra 5 rramRrt«i f|?«qRfs 5 a qqq[.i ^ *53# *nw »eq^ q<t: 11 ^ 
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?Rstr|: 1 n "i" 

?I?4 35RT f^RPsq^ in'! 

^i ^ ^'itwicfpg: i ^praifS^: wA i> 

VRFR?: I qig: S# ^R^q: =q IM X 

'Rt*r»R qt ?Tcq^ q< ^q: l ?Rqiiq qtt •'qif: ^*Wlftfrt ^n, IM < 
w<A I ^'5r ii%: iii'a 

?r 4 1 tni^K fi# Jri%q?^% ii H 

=q% ^^r: i 3 {rw: 5IR^^^«R^;c( qf^i *nTr%f?r: IM^ 

3Tq%ra Rf im c 

argi^ =q ciR^mit%^ i ?? qiqrg ^z^prqnqqf^f^ig iM^ 

H# =q I m qRRR qi^ ^g. ii ^» 

g qpqqi g g ggrT^i g^m i ap? f^g^g: n 

i%^gqq^q?^ Rr% gii%Rgigg i ?[RTg«gi^ f%gqwrg.(i'qRqwTg,?)f% grg 

qrafg«Tf^ u 

gcggi^gr gg^g^g g^ gg gf^fegg i gtgggRicggggig ^^ggr gi^gm n 
g^gi ggiggiggi g?gt gfgg^ i ggi gggit g^^g gi^g %q?ggi figr-» 
g^Egg 3^ gi^ ^ g ^grggrfggrg i^g g(q;i: fggig^igiii’v^ 
gifei gcgifqd ggf giggiRig^ q^gi gT%gg f^^qg ggigg g^fig: u 
gg^w ^ gga: i g: q^rg grg g^gigg'- < srrgng f% g 

5 g?cg qiqt g^qgg^: o R'* 

gi^ggi f^iggr: gg gRi;«i gi^%%gi: i gi t| gi ^(g%pg g g^g?g?;:'> 

gr<g (gjiirgig 201-228) 

Seven verses out of those occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the sanie as Manu 8. 93 and Vas. 16. 33; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as Manu 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 162. 26 and 
Anusasana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 


Note 1168 on — 

fif^^ggistJFPj^ ggf grgfegTfg^r: qf^ggi g^ggi^ > ggi^ i 
gfiqra%5ilq-(id%g gi qi%gi gi^ aig^g g ggi A g^i gijggrgt giiig 
ggggi|?T gRiq eg g ^g: gg^ifg^g gigi^g f ^GqigR i g 

g^f^l gnft^gfg ggr gigi| gf^o^r giJggi^ gn^ gi^- 

?#n5figg^-gfi^ggn^3^2 g^gi gi^gigigt^sg fgign giggg gi 
qigqigg fegmg% qqifiieqr gi^gflgi ^^igggg^ giggfg- 
ggiig’qig ggi: » ggisigqg^ ^ gngi qftqpg^gil^ 
ft®^g5Rgrgn'^>gqii^^ggigigqifJt gR^q fgH' ^grogt ^g^gigi ga- 

127 
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I '?f^?ig5Jicn i HI, p. 453. 

This is a summary of a longer passage on the same subject 
from the Ill p. 567. 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu: 

ggtgcn^ 5RqTqin?if^i5% < 

gg: 50^1%^ I qq qgjl, i |ji qi ^4 qif^ qi^srsTcs- 

II ^ qiqHi4if»roqi^icqTf4i'5i^dT- 

qrf^'^^Fq ^T5 t l ^ =q SilRlT 

5n^5n gfMr f4»siJRiiR^ 4t ^ > 

?i?t^agqq> i^: i qg: g fcqi iq'J? *4 =q 

I 5rf^q5JTtf43dq^'TI?dI f4qi?T^ qi 4^^: q^q^: I trq 
gq 4^^4>4^ii45qq?i< fqH i trqgqqid^ q?Tqiq^ =q ^- 

Ifqr I 4%qq: fqq3^^gr%: i Kr4i%^ III p. 454. The f4'q4- 
(m grW^ p. 568 ) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 20. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. HI. 
295, Vas. 15.17-21, the Mit., Apararka and Hemadri. 

Note 1302—The qi. 51. fiER^ (n. 6.1-10) is as follows ' 
amra: gqai^sn^q aqupmqrq: i s^rfqqgqjgfqqt 
Jiqiqqtwmsq^ qraif^rafr «iq4t q ^ g4 q^icsraq^lqiSf ^ 
^Rnqpq '^qrq: I q 1 ^ gq qqiR5n^^i^si?q5n^T?[i: > g4 aT^Jift«Fgq- 
^qq^—I qi?i4t I arw^sfq'^ =qiqi4 =q 4qqn?T fqiqqqil: qqjTqfq’--q- 

fJtf^ 1 3IST q;5^ qiq?i qpTTw'^ qi qi?T>nq^ qi%%q 

goqi^ ^q^sf^fcl qiqfqcqiq ^qq5i4i^?qqir«qTaqTqivq: ^ qi^; ?i4tq 
q^qr g4 ^1 f»i%q qqnflffiq^ arr? i q gq qjftq 

"iguftra 131^4 q^f'jqgi'iqrww^if^q qr^sf^ qRqm^gqTi^g^Rfcqi 

I ‘ q^qf fqi q^q; ’ 5i^ g^gqifqiqq:sq ‘ q^ cq 

an?^: ’ qiaqqi I 3T«r 3ft3qi|cft^q^%-5!Ii5f^rfJj|?qT 

<%^l^t5iqiqi<i: I am q%ii| 133 qig^ ^cWHF- 

o 

^flqqjqLi qqqf^ gq 3^qqi4q qq^i^ 5 ^ ^piqijqmiqq: 1 . 
This is quoted in the qi. pp. 152-153, q. p. 177, HI 

p. 161 (partly) and Buhler published it with a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol, 35 pp, 161-164. 
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Note 1302— 

i 13T3^ ^ 350^ ^^gq^s^r m 

?ira^t ^ I 3Tr^ Is'nq \\ ^ 

% qR5Ri ^ II ^ 

HT^qifq qcfRT’ I II 

spqraraii'^ fc^^^lcqqqif^^i ^ig: qq^ q<qT g 3^ qR^ 11 ^ 

qqqt qrai^ % ql^if^ qqfJi:' ^ q^^q 5RiRt sn^q^r q 11 ^ 

3T¥iq#o!R 5i^qr qmiq 1 3q^qT5[? l^g, II ^ 

qflr^ qgqq, 1 q^q^^ qqrqrq gc^i i^riiRi: 11 <s 

^reqi ^cqqi %q gwiqq ^%qF 1 qtqt 5Rqq qqiqR«n II ■*. 

f^qsfqii^tq q fcqr ^ qqrq^ii; 1 wigrqiqf qfq<%g 3qqqf: 11 
ciqqf^sqi^gi qi g q ‘ eji^irf R5n^ qi ’pq'tqq^'^ qr ll 'i *1 
^qrqt 1 q^i^q q^qf q qpqq: 11 ”1 ^ 

qrfq^qg q qrq^ 1 qn%i qriq^q; gq: n 1 

qjqR swq qjqrqq' q|3%q 35RTq 5R?qq: iM’>f 

qr^qr flqlqq:' ?ql T^qqqq, ii 'l^ 

qq^^qrf^ a^M^^jqiq^q I 1 ?, 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the sqq. qg^, f^. 

( which does not quote all verses), qfl. qi., qq. q., q. ^1. and Dr. 
Buhler’s text prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-159. 
The ytqqilq text printed at Trivandium, 1935, has 141 verses on 
gqq^qf^fq (I. 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1—q ?lf. reads ‘ qs^qi qi qqgqr qr ’; 5^. reads qMl qi. The 
half verse 3a qgq'^^aj &c. is omitted by Buhler, ??{q. q^, R T%., 
q. €r. In 5a ^q. qi. and qq. q. read eTiJqiqiqiT^ qq, and s^., q. ^t. 
and Buhler eppqrqtqif^; and reads °5qqqi«d^q,. In 6a qfi. reads 
qq^R^r The ft. ft. omits 7b and 8a and q. ^t. reads gq- 

grqiqq qqq^in 7b and qr. gqgiqiqiqi.- In8bq. ^l. and s^. read 
qi^ft^qqiqiq. In 9a q. #. and «^t. read qqqr gi*.qi q and in 10a 
ftqsfqrf^ q ftqr In lib qq. ift., Buhler and qq. q. read 
g^qftq^. In 13a Buhler and q. ft. read qift^ qr =qifq 
qiqqg; qq. Jft. reads ftqq gq: and also recognizes the reading 
gq:. The ?qftg. (qqkq) p. 102 and ft, read 
qift^ qt ^noqt tqtq^ qft and omits qi^qtft... 13b (qtip. ... 

g;ftg^)i8 omitted by the sqq. j^^., f. ft,, and Buhler, In 15b 
q. ft. and fl. read qqqqqqq^ The order of the verses also 
slightly varies in some of the works, 
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Note 1751—188. 30-64 

ci(%Rq;i^ aq^ri i ^qtir^sii u 

^ i Rf^qiRqT'-qTqT II 

Wr^JiqF: q;#I 3^1' ST^rqt ^ stqq^iqqj; 

"il^q ^' q# 5^'5g?T5rR: 2i%2rt irggrnqq n 
jjqigiaifeq: qm wn^nq^n; 13!Pai:w: qqqT*qqqf^: 11 

^^511 qif^efif: xurei5iF*fto ^ m?Tn: qjf^^cW^gqsfjqra IIX X 

i aicqTfsr: Rf-qq^si; R5q«(T^qxiti5Jn: OX'S 
8RTOi?T5q^fi5^ w qRi^qqil^' i q^xi^n 5Rq^ ’jq^qK^ii^i %i: ii X^ 
’wgqi^r i«n =q 15^iqn^fi^a«n n X"^ 

gqp^ qgsrsqra vRpei q^^r^q. i q qqr q^q^qr t%iiq^ ii 

qgqsqra q q«n Tqriqtfqq: I qfjrat g^q^t: xfterqRfW^ai: II 
3%qqT: I%ql ^Istq^qfqRfJq gq^ II 
3TfXIj5I 3iqqqT: %qXI?f^lRqi: I %XIXly5T: %% ^Fqq. W^qfXq gqejq ll'X’^ 
3?sq^^ti[Rq«n qi^ q^fXq ^fqq • Jurqyqq^JisjTfq qrqqr qsqTqqi: 
q^RRisfeniqf qqr iJf«nf5Rfi%qiq,> gqi^iT gj^^qra qrag^firi^flstT: ii •<'<f 
^iqqliqfraw f^wn>TO'=gqiiqT: i W^flsl gfqq'iqra Tg^l^Xi: II 

^qKqqr^ qf^iqq^r: i qntfisqgq^if^: ii vx 

1J[tqi q q^qitSl qRqph qqi f|qT: i ar^qiq^sqra q«n q q^jqir^; ii 
3qq% iqiqRT qiqqi jpq^qqi ' qiq^f^qqqqil ii 

qfqiq^i^: qxi^qgqqi^ i an^wi qg^Rm qi^qfXq gq^ ii v<, 
qq^qqi qqqiq qqi qi'wqq:' q qrf^ q^^qrf^ qiqqifiXq qnsi ii "a® 
qqxqqi ^^lltsxif^:' 3Tq^q555qR4 qqi qqr% qiqq n 'aX 
qqr q gfq^q^s ^ q^5:i?qgq: • atxqig: q if jqqsqr q ^ qqifet ^qq ii'a’a 
qoq fqqSq^ (?) qq: {qr ?) i qi^iq^ qxRig 

q|qiqi qq?^q ii ^x 

qfifei: qf^q=% qT^iqpq^S^^ qq: i qiwq qqfif^: wiqqftq q^Ti q«n ii 'a'x 
qxqgql qfet^ qi%i mqqreisn ' qiqigq: gq^ il ^*^ 

qqqqf %T>g %Rfqi gqxR • qqi sqqf^^q ii "ax 

qq^ qqi5*|q qqqqi^qqifjqqi: i qq fJt^ gfqs^ qxi: ii'a'» 

li 3qq%n xrqq:.qiqiqKqqPqqt: i qgqi q^ fq^qqqi: ii ^<i 

gwiqif^ qtqifJi qf^^q ^qreqqi i qq^iqi f^fi^ q ii HA 
qnq^re'i^^ q^ gq' gqgiqxtqqW ^t gq; qqiq% ii X» 
qq^ci qlqtl q^ q?i: qf^Riq^qr i ang:^ qgRiqf aqq^ ii x x 

^qig^r qii^m qw ' qqqrqt q q^q Jiqiqq ii X’^ 
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535ft55T qgf^ u ^ ^ 

Note 1783 

g^: \ i 
?n'-'qwqipB^ ^ I ^ 

5l3fi?l^ X 

^if^: > ^ 

ancffnf^^npgFit • X 

f|3r^qT5>ft 3 ?ri;?Tf: I « 

^ I <: 

JJ^raW^mUST ’Tt?^ I ^ 

^5tw'Knirfq =q i i •> 

citSTIofe??: I 'il 

q[?lS?«]raqiCTlf^ l%(^T^: I 
=i^'=qiw»^nqgifN5^ ^1411 iX 

1 f^3FJf *ir»ni'aq;ji > v< 

q^S5nq5^(%2n 1 iX 
<?##dXqT 3 g5j#ii qf^|: I x^s 

?lH?iratfq 1 X'S 

3T4I^ ^q? qf^c5n*Tl 3^f%pn: I X'*- 
qd^rcJRRJrPT gNjs^iqq^fli 
araqrwr^qmiJT gf^q*^ i ’vX 

imm % Rar-nf w i ^X 

^tyqiqi^Af cj)^5|i«fgX(i'mii i '<’a 

g’s^iXg g^q? ?i%xi?saT i 
anqqgra^mrnw’H^^'qrai is^i i 
a^nsq 3 fisrmqmf sncirdSjqRni: i 
qi^qRf aqif%t4 g^iTiJraqq^qT i X» 
q55R^niTq|S^#(|t ftf^=qtf^: I XX 
xitq% %ih^: «X^ 

5#q% xqFr4 =q ^%jit »XX 
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f«IT%T?^ rtsn I 
WT% ^lu=^jprt%q[ I \% 

X'* 

?m: ^ i 

3T|W'+t: I 

^F>I 1^: I '<f'> 

?nsjff 5Rr»i I 

wvm: 5 Tf^: I <f'< 

3tRrTI%RT^: ^ w:i%l I 

q ^r#i: > < 

A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri (parisesakhanda, vol. III. part 2 pp. 
666-668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradipa 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vii collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Udvaha- 
tattva (p. 112-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 273-274 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Saraayamayukha, Bhattoji on Caturvim^atimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

2 . Some works such as the read 

which ^513513^^. explains as and on 

p. 1292 explains similarly. 

4. ( folio 209a) reads 

18. The ?lu45raRI reads ‘ d«n 5 %: ’ &o. 

20-21. These are omitted in TO. in., and 

some other works, though found in and 

26. p. 447) reads 

^ I 

33. and re%d for 3 ^ 0 . 

38. q^i. ur., P. 109, and read wn4- 

42-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur in'^flii^, sERqa^Bl^l. 



GENERAL INDEX 

t N. B.—If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ]. 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529. 1 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, (see under 
Manasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Abhlras, usage that adultery not puni¬ 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisccanlya, principal rite in Raja- 
suya 73. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904, 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

Acara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

Acararatna 869n, 

^vearyas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2. 201, 223. 225n, 232, 392. 

Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; >ear ot, 
ended on full moon of Assdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya’s 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Dayabhaga 
558n. 

Adam Smith 186ii. 

Xdhivedanika, a class of sti jdhana 774. 

Adhyagni, a class of stridhana 7/4. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Adiparva 10, 22n, 30, 37, 42n, "'3, 49, 
59,68,78,118,134,168. 177, 204, 
205, 214-15, 255, 353n,359n, 369n. 
371n, 416, 609n, 640n, 642, 644, 
645n, 675n, 682n, 845-847, 872, 
896n, 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapurana 610n, 871,885,927,928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368. 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297. 

Adoption; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676 ; Bom¬ 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 ; boy of same caste to be taken 
in 675 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken in a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
689 -G90 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh¬ 
ter’s son 01 sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
nptnral family persists for certain 
purposes cv^n after 695-697; if 
aurasa son bom after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyamusyayana toim 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 074-675; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son’s son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668; primary right to give in a. is 
that of the father 666: principal 

' matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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691--697; sudras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Rudradhara and Vacaspati 
668; views about widow’s power 
to take in 668-669 ; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535; fine as punishment 
for^ when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
&itta for, varied at different times 
9^6-47, punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award¬ 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533; punish¬ 
ment of light fine for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534 ; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947 ; was only an 
upapataka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947. 

Agastya, story of, 53. 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agnihotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 
961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n, 50-51, 59n, 60, 71, 77n, 78, 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141,160, 172, 179, 200, 208,215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41. 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahalya and Indra 845-846, 

Ahicchatra, 848n. 

Aihole Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris¬ 
hed, 52. 

Aindrl in coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya Atanyaka 227, 


Aitareya Brahmana, 20, 25, 41, 64-66» 
73,104, 117, 125n. 135,190,229. 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-566, 588, 
600n, 636, 641, 657n, 680, 710n. 
845. 846, 877, 887, 933, 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami, 
9n, 15, 120, 629n. 

Aiyer, Mr. Velandi Gopal, 897n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Raghu, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Sauvira 52. 

Ajigarta 660. 

Aksapatala, office of records and 
accounts 143. 

Aksauhinl, subdivisions of 204-205; 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

Alberuni 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103. 

Aliyasantana Law 560. 

Allies, see under mitra ; four kinds of 
216-217; may become enemies, if 
their interests so require 222 ; neces¬ 
sity of making 216; qualities of 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 506, 

Amarakosa, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n, 
124n, 133n, 134n, 138, 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n, 
527n, 754n, 778, 910n. 

Amatyas, see under 'ministers'; three 
kinds of 107. 

Ambansa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under duia» 

Ambhiyas, school of, on Arthasastra 2. 

Amhomuc mantras 75. 

Amsuman, son of Asamauja, 43. 

Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244. 

Ancestral propeity, see under ‘pro¬ 
perty ’; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
580-81. 

Ahgiras, 394, 573, 868, 941. 

Ahguttaranikaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of certain a. 
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aot liable to fine or punishment for 
, injury caused by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

Animandavya, 25 5n. 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Anu, mlecchas sprang from, 937. 
Anubandhya cow, saciffice of, forbidden I 
in Kali, 627-628. 941. 
AnuSsanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37. 49, 
53n, 59-61, 168, 243, 255n, 359n, 
416. 421, 534, 576n, 578n, 598, 645n. 
650, 652n. 703n, 708, 776n, 794, 
845, 857, 875, 913, 914. 

Anuvada, 705n, 712. 

Anvadheya, a class of strldhana, 774. 
Anviksiki, meaning of, 46-47. 
Aparadhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one’s complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

f 

Aparajita, a Silara king, I96n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147. 
Aparirka, 7, lOn, I7n, 38, 48. 96,121n. 
124n, 154, 156n, 159n, 247n, 248n, 
255n, 259, 260, 270n. 272, 273. 275, 
277n, 278n,280,286n, 287-88. 293, 
294n, 297, 298n. 300n, 301,304, 305, 
310, 312,313n,314-15,317-18,321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327n, 331, 332n, 3^3- 
34. 337, 340-41, 344n. 347n. 348n. 
349-351. 352n, 358n. 362n, 364n. 
366,380,382n, 383,387n,403,410n, 
419n, 432n, 434n, 436n, 437n, 438n, 
439n. 445n, 464n, 465-66, I67n. 

468n, 473n, 479n, 483n, 485n. 499n, 
500n. 501, 502n, 506, 507n, 508n, 
509n, 5Un, 514n. 517, 518n. 521n, 

' 522n, 523n, 526n, 531n, 538n, 539- 
40, 554n, 556n, 557, 560n, 563n, 
572, 573n, 575n, 576n, 580, 582n. 
583n, 584n, 386n, 587, 389n, 590n, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609, 610n. 614, 
62ln, 623n, 624, 625n, 631n, 634n, 
635n, 636, 638n, 644, 652n, 653n. 
655,656,659 d, 664n. 702n, 703n, 712, 
716, 725, 731, 734n, 735, 747n, 751n, 
754n, 777n, 781, 784n. 786, 787n. 
791n, 794, 8Q3n, 807 n. 817n, 840, 
W 
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862n, 868ti, 872n, 873, 882o, 

926. 928-29, 932n,939.941-42,943n, 
950. 953, 958n, 959, 961n. 965, 

Apastamba, dharmasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41n. 44, 58. 60, 61n. 104. 
117, 119, 167, 190, 194. 209, 211, 
245, 246, 250. 271, 342, 351, 355. 
360, 362, 387, 397, 402, 405, 417, 
428.438,451, 478, 482, 486. 499. 
500, 513, 524, 527-29, 535, 541, 
543n, 564, 566. 567, 603n. 608, 613. 
615. 618, 622, 623, 628. 643, 655, 
657n, 702, 7l0n, 712, 714, 726 d. 733, 
754n, 762, 771, 803, 825, 827. 832n. 
837. 845, 856. 858, 865-66* 868, 
871, 880, 889, 926, 930n, *940, 948, 
953-54, 957, 958, 963, 965. 

Apastamba, grhyasHtra of 674n, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba - dharmasutra specially 
studied by Taittirlyas 853. 

Apastamba-mantrapatha 64In, 82Sn, 

Apastamba, srautasutra of 28, 627n, 
940,952,962. 

Apastamba, versified smrti of 534* 

Apaviddha son, definition of 647. 

Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288 ; persons excused from 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 
excused f^om personal a. are not 
liable to asedha 291. 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483, 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

ApUrva, due to performance of sacri*' 
fices 839. 

Arajaka, meaning of 30-31, 

Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 37n^ 
62n. 

Aratta, country of five rivers 88n, 

Arhat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of State 237. 

Arjuna, of the Haihaya dynasty 53. 

Arjuna, (a Pandava) digvijaya of 68 ; 
imparted DhanuVveda to his soA 
Abhimanyu 49; married Subhadra 
his maternal uncle's daughter 846; 
upbraided Bhlmaseoa for biding 
enraged with Yttdhis|hij:g 42, 
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;Vrju«iy«nM. were conquered by 
Sftumdragupta 89. 

Arms^ superintendent of 145. 

Aony. ^e under * troops *; consisted of 
four arpQis 202: doctors and surgeons 
of 208; formations of, in battle 208; 
eight elexqentsof 206-208; organiza¬ 
tion of 203; regulations about the 
camp of an 207; results of the 
possession of a powerful 200; system 
xOf passes as to a camp of 207-208; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 233; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-^04, 

^rrian, a Greek writer on India 89, 
183,901. 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid pn, by Kautilya, 9. 

Arthapatti, a mode of proof 847. 
Artha&stra, a synonym for Dandaniti 6; 

is drstarthasmrti 7, 840 ; meaning of 
, 6: relation qf, to dharma&stra 8; 

. was treated as an upaveda 10, 843n; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv- 
ing.cruel or immoral advice 12-13. 
Arthaiastra of Kautilya. see under 
Kautilya; refers to several schools 
of and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets 
the highest value on dharma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-^, 10. 49n, 58n, 
61, 95. 97, 105, 120, 121n. 207, 412. 
434n, 477n, 503n. 617n, 621n, 644. 
650n, 651n, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712. 

Aryabhaja, theory of, as to yugas 890 ; 

was born in 476 a. d. 895-896. 
ATyivarta, limits of 137. 

Asahaya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288, 334n, 379n, 442n, 619, 
Asamaifja, eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43. 
Asauca.periodof impurity due to death, 
492, 

Aioetic, see under * yati. * 

Xeedha, four kinds of 291; was 
restnUnt ender king's order 291. 
Asoka, admittietrative system of Mi: 
claimed to g dharmavijayin 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60; edicts of 383| 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the espipire 
of 69; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days’ respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his sAi Kunala to Taksa^ila 
to pacify popular disturbances 110 ^ 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth acc. to Yuan Chwang 
406; was sent to TaksaSli to pacify 
citizens 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37, 101,168, 
171, 180, 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484.' 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animads was includ* 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514 ; three 
kinds of 513-514, 

Astaka sraddha 828, 829, 940. 

Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212, 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajfiavalkya about reliance on 126. 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhacarita 5, 

AsValayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
641 n. 689. 856, 879, 945n, 964. 

Xsvalayana, srautasutra of 662n. 680n, 
685n. 952. 

Asvamedha, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57, removed all sins. 962. 

Asvamedhlkaparva 53n. U2n. 135,204. 
906, 909. 

A^vapati. kin^ of Kekaya 166. 

Atatiyin, defined 517-518; divergence 
of views about killing in self-defence 
a brahmana a. 517; may be killed* in 
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defence of person or property If not 

a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-JyotiM 907n, 913. 

Atharvajiras, Upanisad 119ii. * 

Atharvaveda 29, 32, 58n, 64, 75, 
92, 119, 125n, 132, 135, 150n, 163, 
213.228,361,414, 4l5n, 519, 541, 
544. 657n. 658. 666, 685n, 753n, 
754n, 770n, 828n, 886. 887, 933. 
Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup m 863« 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atreyl, meaning of 527n. 

Atri.gave toAurva his only son in adop¬ 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, smrtl of 57. 59. 642n, 665, 668n, 
948-49, 956, 958-59 
Auditor 199. 

Aupajanghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband’s 
600n, 647, 655-56. 

Aurva, adopted Atn’s only son 662 663 
Au^anasas, school of, on ArthaSstra 
2. 48,106. 

Ausanasa—smrtl 872, 934, 

Austin 554, 

Avakraya, meaning of 494 
Avantlvarmao, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddha (stri), meaning of, discuss* 
ed 811-815* difference between 
bhujisya and a 813. 

Avestl, a sacrifice that was an dsfi in 
Rkjasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 
Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47n. 
50. 70.78.101,105, 107 111, 112, 
116, 127. 179, 206, 

Ayusya, a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon I Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276. 

Badha, exahipleflof 855. 


Index 

Bahudantaka, said -to be atf abridgmeot 
of Brahma’s work 4. 

Bahudantiputra 2. 

Bailments, care required in alt kindd 
of 433 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215, of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, of Magadba, is said to hive 
defeated Mihirakular, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of J imutavaliana 
637, 719, 

Balakanda (of the Ramayana) 106,107^ 
164 675n. 

Balambhatti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n, 569. 570n, 705n, 718, 726, 
734n. 747, 755n, 757,759, 762, 772n, 
773n. 774n, 778n. 781, 790n. 79ln, 
793n, 814, 815 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 126 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Decem 156, 285. 

B5na 69, 85, 115, 182, 229, 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc. to Mit., bhlnna« 
gotra sapmdas 754; as heirs 753- 
762 : enumeration of, Irt texts, is 
not exhaustive 755; female b. are 
allowed to Inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762; rules of 
p»*eference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b extends according to 
P C only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754; test of religi¬ 
ous efficacy when applied to succes¬ 
sion of bandhus 756; three classes 
of 755: treatment of^ under the 
Dayabhaga 760, 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
• Marriage and strldhan ’ 656n, 770, 
772n, 798n. 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 i 
as punishment for brahmana often* 
ders 404; as punishment for perju¬ 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embezzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punishment 
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witohemft 406; as punishment 
for gambling in secret 640; often 
associated M^ith branding 404. 
Barhadratha dypasty 899, 

Barhaspatyas. school of, on Artha&stra 
2. 48, 106. 

karhaspatyasutra, 13, 48, 80, 172, 240, 
630n, 869, ' 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on ‘story of 
« punishment ’ 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n. 

Baru^, Dr. 94, 

basak, Dr. R. G., author of ‘History 
of North-^east India' 923n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229; distribu¬ 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per¬ 
sons that Nvere not to be attacked in 
209-210; rites to be performed by 
king before 212; victory in, doubt¬ 
ful 225. 

Baudhayanadharmasutra, specially stu¬ 
died by Taittiriyas 853. 

Baudhayana, Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194, 209, 250, 
^276, 343-44, 403-4, 417, 420,443, 
517, 526, 551n, 567,573 ,598,608, 
6l3, 614, 617^ 623-24, 641n, 642n, 
643-44, 655, 656n, 659, 660, 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702, 707, 712, 
719, 736, 741, 746, 747n. 763, 771, 
805, 832n. 856, 858, 866,875, 878, 

. 933,938^943,954, 957, 959,960,963. 
l^audhayana, grhya^sasutra of 76, 
135. 664n, 688. 

Baudhayana-grhya-paribhasa 642n. 
Baudbayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 
Baudhayana, smrtl of 755, 793. 
Baudhayana, srautasutra of 28, 61 n. 
Baverujataka, 934, 

Beat*a* Buddhist Records of the Wes¬ 
tern World * 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376tt, 924tt. ‘ 

Benefit of doubt 360. 

B^llhrasad, Dr, 16, 31. 49,91, 94. 

* 11711, ‘ 

Berblihefiner on the World’s Legal 
15U. 245, 851n,. 


Best on ‘Evidence* 331n, 338, 356n, 
359d. 

Bbaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja*of Kapilavastu at one time 90, 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec¬ 
ted with Candragupta by Jains 102. 

Bhadrasena^ a king killed in his queen’s 
chamber 85. 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937, 

Bhagavadgita 8, 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 

Bhagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 183, 627, 
872, 873, 892, 896n, 897n, 899, 

923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

Bhamatl, com. on Sankara’s Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya 781 n. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. 16, 20,90, 
92. 103. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Annals of 164, 245. 307. 316, 
904. 

Bhandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter's election as king 31, 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rajadharma 
2, 3, 4. 11, 12. 83. 232 ; views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 

Bharadvaja, grhyasutra of 685n. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441,493, 496. 

Bharasivas, dynasty of 70, 76. 

Bharata, son of Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brahmana 675. 

Bharata-itibasa-sam^dhaka - mandala 
81, 817. 

Bharatasavitrl, astronomical data in 
909,915, 917. 

Bharatavar^, aspirations to bring the 
whole of, under ^one umbrella* 137 ; 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine varsas of Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is kannahhjdtni (land of action) 
134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled saihrat 67; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 137; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious pqint view 
137. 

Bbaruci 44, 393n. 451, 619, 
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Bbisa 2nn. 

Bbaskaracarya 122n. 

Bhaakaravarmaot Nidhanpur plate of 

898. 

Bhat, Mr. Bhaskar Vaman 378. 

Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 

202 . 

Bhattacharya, Mr, Batuknath, 966. 

Bhattoji, author of a commentary on 
Caturvim^timata 926n, 928n, 930, 
940, 944, 949-50, 957, 961. 

Bhavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha,author of Nayaviveka 550n. 

Bhavapraka^na 136. 

Bhavisyapurana 7, 737n, 840, 844n, 
873,905n. 

Bheda (an upaya) 174. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

BhikkhuSf some of whom were styled 
dhammapanikas 290. 

Bhima 79, 172, 203, 210, 232. 937. 

Bhisma, 79; advice of, to soldiers 58; 
had a golden tala tree as'flagstaif 
208 ; performed Asvamedha, though 
not married 845-46, 

Bhismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, 
211,903,905,906, 908n, 909, 912, 
915, 918-920, 922. 

Bhoja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 

Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871, 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka’a Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bhujisya, meaning of 813-814. 

Bibhi^na 69 

Bible 36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England] 616n. 

Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198, 225, 268, 

366n« 

Bombay Pleaders' Act 290. 


Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 

Borradaile 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505; five kinds 
of, acc. to Narada 502-503; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce¬ 
dure for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504; single 
person was not ordinarily to under¬ 
take to define boundary in 505. 

Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 
Manu king 34, is said to have 
composed a work on the four 
purusarthas 4, 33. 

Brahmacarin, heirs of 764-765; 
of every varna forbidden to drink 
madya 965 ; sexual intercourse for¬ 
bidden to 846 ; two classes of 764. 

Brahmacarya, for long periods, for¬ 
bidden in Kali age 863-64. 

Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

Brahmana, can perform Avesti as an 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasuya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kautilya and 
Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99 ; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 
made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei- 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397 ; guilty of perjury banished 
352, killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, ku^ 154; not to stay in the 
kingdom of a iudi^a 39; offender 
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not to raoeivo corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396| 522, 5261 
offender can be Ikept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n; was for¬ 
bidden from being a iamitr or sell¬ 
ing sotna plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952-53, 958 ; 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
heirless b* was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanaa 762. 

Brahmanabala, com. of Kathakagrhya 
880, 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952: bating, opposing and 
calumniating b. are indications of a 
man's approaching fall 228; not 
studying or expounding Veda^or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
s^adras 344n; punishment of death 
for b, forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat¬ 
ing from their fathers against the 
letter's will were unfit to be invited 
at a ^addha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Hgveda 415. 

Brahmandapurana 10, 892, 895n, 896n, 
899-900. 

Brahmapurana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234. 642n. 857, 890, 892, S95n. 
896n. 923-24. 955, 966. 

Brahmasphufasiddbanta 896 n. 

Brahmasutra, (see Vedantasutra), 725n. 

BrahmaySmala, a Tantra 215. 

Brahml alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403. 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform praya&itta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403, 

Brew, Br. J. M, 391. 

Brbadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162, 
176, 613n, 641n, 643, 841, 957. 

Brhad-devata, a work 42, 359n. 609. 

Brhadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
his senapati 86. 


rvot 

Brhad-Vimu 721il. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Bfhan-Mana 738, 732. 

Brbannaradlya*puraaa (sM under NSIra* 
diyapurana); 869, 928n. 

Brbaspati, writer oo Rajadharma 2*-4, 
6, 167, 178, 208, 255n; derive,the 
word rajan 28; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4; on land tax 191. 

Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavabara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156, 158, 206, 
244,258-61. 272. 273,275,277-7^. 
281n. 282 , 284 , 286, 291, 294 , 297- 
299, 303-4, 306, 308-310, 312-13, 
317, 3180,322.326,327,331-32.334. 
340-343, 345n. 346-348n, 352, 355, 
357*359,363,364.370,375,380,385n, 
387, 391. 393n. 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29, 431-39, 442-45, 
451-52, 456-58, 462-63, 465-469, 
471,472,474, 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89,491-493n,494,496,498,501, 
503-08, 511n, 513-16, 520, 522, 525- 
26, 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540, 554, 
568, 572, 574-76n. 580, 584, 586, 
587, 589, 590, 593n. 596, 598, 501, 
607, 609, 619, 621,623-26, 632, 634. 
637, 639, 642 , 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 633, 702, 709, 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736, 748. 752n, 734n. 760, 763, 
766, 769, 772n, 790, 799n, 800, 809, 
861, 867, 868, 882, 885, 926, 942, 
948. 

Brbaspati, smrti of, bolds Mann in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brbaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Bfbat-ParS&ra 13, 98, 170, 173, 197, 
209, 211, 391, 860, 869. 

Brhat-sadihlta of Varahamihira 82, 
85, 89,122,126, 136,146n, 180,230, 
407, 897-98, 906n, 907, 916, 917, 
919n, 922. 

Brhati, com. of Prabhakara on Jai- 
mini 836 d. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 

Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 

180 . 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 : 
of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother’s son’s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. J. 122n. 

I 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 ; * Suddho- 
dana, father of, was r^a of the 
Sikyas 90; wheel of dharma of 66. 

Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 5. 

Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahiihsa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842-843. 

Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
examined 640-641; on the Daya- 
bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40. 

Budhabhusana 13, 107, llOn, 117, 
163n, 184, 203n, 215, 400n. 

Biihler, Dr. 195n, 307, 486n, 605o, 

733n. 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304; rules about 304; sahhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 

Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641, 

Caew» Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr, P, C. 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 

Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in Harsacarita 67. 

Calamities; among divine c. floods are 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120: natural, 
are six 163; removal of divine c. 
bow effected 2^8, 

Cambodia 756. 


Caiukya, 5, 7, 86. 120 ; killed one of 

the Nandas 86. 

Cande^ara, author of Ha}anltiratna> 
kara 15. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44. 

Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc, 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka, palace) 178ff; 
administration of 149, 182; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181; gates of, 
should face south 1; how and where 
to be built 181; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178; may be inside a fort or 
outside 181; officer called nigaraka 
to look to affairs of 149, position of 
palace and offices in 181 ; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181, temples and shrines of certain 
deities in 181. 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261. 

Caritrabandhaka 435. 

Carrier, liability of, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 479. 

Cirvaka 871. 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
667, abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu law dhoMi patita 616, 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501; superintendent of 
148-149. 

CatHratra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Caturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676na 
704n. 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 

Caturvim^timata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883. 

Cauroddharanika, an officer 168, 464, 

Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men¬ 
tioned in literature 937. 

Cbalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com¬ 
plaint 266. 

Champa, a work by Dr. R. C, Majum* 

dar 641 a. 
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Champerty, not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu Lawyers 288. 

Cbandogya Upanisad 49n, 92, 135, 
163. 167, 226, 362. 387. 613. 888. 
Chan*toon, on ' Principles of Buddbist 
Law’ 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn 
by four horses and had two wheels 
205. 

Charities called i>urta 451. 

Chatterji. Dr. Bijan Raj 756. 934n. 
Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. 
to 5p. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82, 
Chullavagga 91. 246. 

Cina. country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 ; 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180; of asuras 
constructed with ayas^ silver and 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, 
303n. 306. 345n, 380n, 384, 404n. 
Clergy, benefit of 398n. 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu 
589-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
to. considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144; fines in re¬ 
lation to 253; weights of Indian, 
varied at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent countries 121n. 

Colebrooke 447n. 575n. 688. 878. 

Comet, appearance of, portends im¬ 
pending calamity 916-17. 
Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127; quali¬ 
fications of 127. 

Commentators generally embody pre¬ 
existing customs of their countries 
729n. 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731. 

Concubine, right of. to maintenance 
763. 811-815. 

Confiscation, of all property as ptlnifth* 
ment 404; for perjury and for judges 
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taking bribes 532; for rape 535; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
^11 ti texts, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between smrtis and 
authoritative digests or commenta¬ 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamlmaihsa 629, 
874; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two parties, 
sastra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231.859,860. 

Contracts, ( see under ’transactions’); 
analysis of the conception of c, in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king’s servants 207; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 
Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 412n, 
427n. 433a, 457n. 458n. 460n, 481n. 
Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of c. property 
acc. to Mitaksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua¬ 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591; not 
existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594; ownership of c, 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561; starts on the 
■ birth of a son under the Mit., while 
starts on father's death under 
Dayabbiga 562,594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometifnes 
forged 314-315; Sohagput ifiecri|h^ 
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tion on, is earliest bn c. yet dis¬ 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer 168. 

Coronation, materials for 73. 76; 

mantras to be recited at 73, 74 ; of a 
king aCC to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com¬ 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81; of Shivaji 81 ; part principal 
virtuous ladies in 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79; to be performed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptionura Indicarum, vol. I 
(on A^kan inscriptions) 60, 69, 94, 
100, 112n, 139, 190. 246, 390, 406, 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
Ill (vide also under ' Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108; king or chief 
minister presided over 91; mention¬ 
ed in A^ka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135; ra. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panini 135n; 
m. by Mahabbasya 135n ; m. in the 
Kavyarnlmamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 
same c. has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun¬ 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as 
original as well as appellate c. 268. 
270; presided over by king or chief 
129 


justice was highest 2SQ t s6me 
merchants were associated with c, 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c* 277 ; was to' cal* 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284; was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281: could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274 ; dharmasthiya 
and kantaka^dhana c. 252; four 
kinds of 277 ; grades of 280-281; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni¬ 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci¬ 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
of kantakasodhana c. 252; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre¬ 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 : 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant’s 
reply 304. 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow ; called Anubandhya was sacri¬ 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627, 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c. at times of festivals 
and ^addhas 501. 

Creditor, (see ’debts* and 'recovery 
of debts'); a brahmana c. had pri¬ 
ority over one of another caste 441; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
pass a receipt on request» he lost 
balance of debt 442; should tear 
ofif bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of release 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 
398n. 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390 ; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412 : list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae¬ 
val West 390; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed religious 
sanctions 387. 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat¬ 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393. 

Crops 162; harm to, by animals stray¬ 
ing into 501; two, grown in the 
year ordinarily 500; various ways of 
raising 163. 

CUda (tonsure), ceremony of 679a. 

Cunningham, General 121n, 122n. 

Customs (see under 'usages'); and 
Dharma»stra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of, 970; cannot be ex¬ 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi¬ 
lity of 859; essentials of valid c. 

970-71 ; instances of local 862; 
meaning of c. of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n ; of countries, castes and fami¬ 
lies are binding if not oppo^ to 
Veda 857; once in vogue may be 
abandoned by people 876; of several 
countries differed 878; of cfU 9 tes, 
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881; strength of, In confiict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor¬ 
ding to Pilrvamimamsa writers 853* 
854, 876; c., acc to smrtis and com* 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 912, 

Dawa, relation between human effort 
and 168-169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941, 960 , 963. 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
varsa 136. 

Dambbodbhava 52, 202. 

DamduPat, rule of, 422-424 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an updya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Rgveda 
534. 

Danda (a king) 53n. 

Danda (an updya) 175 ; 238 ; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 238; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king's head 26; if properly handled 
advances three purusarthas 26; im¬ 
portance of 21-22, 51; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandaniti, a work of Ke^ava 13, 264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandaniti 5 ; four objects of 6; identi¬ 
fied with Artha^stra 843n; identified 
with rajadharma by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvati 6; was special 
concern of k^triyas 5. 

Dandaparusya (assault) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, l76n, 191, 
243n.391n.392, 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dandi Mahadevi, a queen 40. 
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Da&kumaracarita, 7, 45. 48, 55, 144, 
171. 203, 222, 276. 277, 390. 400. 
440n, 541, 936, 937. 

Da&paradhika, an officer 264. 

Da^atba, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29, 42 ; had eight ministers 106. 

Das?, who is 602n, 707. 

Dasiputra 600'603. 

Date, Mr G. T. 213. 

Dattaka son 662-699, definition of 
647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d, s. 662, instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
on 664; Sutras except that of 
Vasistba and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattakacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 

667n, 669. 675. 679-80. 682, 683n. 
685n, 686, 691, 696.-98n, 699: 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattakamimamsa 644, 646n, 648n, 

654, 655n, 663n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675, 676n. 678n. 679-80, 682-84. 
686, 687n, 688,691, 696-98n, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 ( sec under 'gift’). 

Dattasiddhantamaujar? of Balakrsna 
649n, 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d* does not inherit even to a siidra 
father 717; indigent married d. 
preferred to well-to-do married d. 
715; takes a limited estate like a 

: widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717;, unchastity no bar to 
succeasiOQ of daughters (except under 
piyabbiga) 717-718 ; unmarried d< 


preferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717. 

Daughter’s son, as heir«'*/19-720. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 
* Buddhist India ’ 90,91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307, 484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis^ 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabhaga, a work, 475, 519n, 545, 
546n,547n,550n,553n, 554n. 556- 
58, 560-61, 563, 567n. 569, 572n, 
573, 578, 579n. 580, 581n, 582. 583n. 
584, 585n, 586n. 587, 589, 592, 593n. 
594, 595n. 598, 601,602n. 606, 607n, 
610n.617n.618n, 619d, 620, 623n, 
625n. 634-37, 639, 649n. 630n, 651n. 
698, 700n. 702. 703n, 705n, 706n, 
707n, 708. 710d, 712, 715-7l8n, 719, 
720n. 721, 725, 726, 732, 734, 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43, 745-47, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 764, 766. 768, 77ln. 772, 
772n, 773, 774n, 775, 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790n, 791n, 
792n. 793, 798, 799, 809n. 

Dayabhaga (see under * doctrine of 
spiritual benefit' sapinda ’); differ¬ 
ence between the Mitak^ra and 
D. 558-559 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and handhus made 
by Yajnavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out¬ 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749, 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
partition and inheritance are maiq 
topics under 544, 

Dayakramasangraha 544/798. 
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Dayatattva 544, 546n, 553n, 556, 558. 
561. 567n, 568n, 572n, 575n, 581n, 
592n, 609n, 610n, 620n, 634n, 637n, 
700n, 701n, 733, 738n, 739, 745n, 
747d. 760. 777, 779n. 781. 

Death; all persons except brahmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of, 
for certain grave offences 400; argu¬ 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brahmanas in Kali age 942, day of 
collection of bones after 951; gene¬ 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526, in¬ 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brahmanas is specially commen¬ 
ded 58; in protecting property of 
brahmanas led to heaven 1; in vari¬ 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400, 
no punishment for accidental d. 58; 
no sentence of d. iox crimes due to 
negligence 526; punishment of, not 
inflicted on women and brahmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish¬ 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526, 532 , 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under 'damdupat*. 'reco¬ 
very of debts’); distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C. has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res¬ 
pectively son’s, wife’s or husband's 
personal d. 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Anu^sanaparva 416; four d. 
owed by all men, acc. to Adiparva 
416; grandson*s and great-grandson's 
liability to pay ancestor’s d. 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
aQ0ther*4 d» Afrose 442; idea of three 
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d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay oflf 
one’s d. was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi¬ 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446; must 
be paid by him who takes the wealth 
or widow of the decea.ied 443, 448» 
449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
between secured and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 I non¬ 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another’s d 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de¬ 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d. arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods, manes and sages 416; son’s 
liability to pay father’s suretyship 
debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavaharika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi¬ 
lity to pay father’s d. during latter’s 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father's debts even If he 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 . time when d. must be returned 
425. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act: 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 425. 

Decision (see * judge’, ‘law-suit’); by 
caritra 260-261 ; by dharma illus¬ 
trated 260 ; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261; by vyava- 
hira, explained 260 ; four modes of 
arriving at 260^262; is not 
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of a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356 ; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on &stra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree (see ‘brahmana’, 'judgment ’) ; 
different ways of executing a 333 - 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296 ; 
not giving a reply even after time 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 , rules about adjourn¬ 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
putting under restraint thed. 200- 
291; rules about summoning a d, 
286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of Oxydrakoi, Malloi, 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West, 15. 20. 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit (see under *fine', * interest’) 
454-458 ; care required as to ad, 
is sanpe as that id a pledge 456; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person bolding a d. 456 ; if 
d. not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi¬ 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop¬ 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail¬ 
ments 458-459 ; smrtis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 
Desa, extent of a d. varied 138; gover¬ 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138. 

Deshmukhi vatan 631. 

Deshpande vatan 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabhuti, a Suhga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

Devadasis, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, smrti of 553, 556, 610n, 614, 
617, 620, 626, 632n, 644, 649. 650n. 
65ln, 702, 763, 777, 787, 791, 860, 
873. 943. 948-49, 951, 956, 960. 
Devapala, com. on Kathakagrhya 880. 
Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 
Devarata 715. 

Devasvamin 679, 715, 779, 

Devipurana 181, 234, 910n, 911. 
Dhammapada 185n. , 

Dhammathats, Burmese Law books 
641n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215. 

Dhanus, as measure of length 500n. 
Dharaiia, a silver coin 122. 

Dharesvara, an author on dharmasastra 
549, 557, 704n. 705 715, 733 ; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from MStra alone 549; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given up by 
people 628. 

Dharma, meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Dbarma, aids to the understanding of 
827; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260, flourished in perfection in /Ma 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244, 890-91 ; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of 244 ; intances of the trans> 
gressiOD of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 , observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97, parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101, sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 863 ; was the supreme 

power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadhikaranik^T or—dhikaraniu, 
qualifications of 126* 

Dharmadhyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 878, 944n 

Dharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
62 8y 869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by Mstra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Dharma^stra, and customs 856ff. illus¬ 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
»stra and D. 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc. to D. 9; 
relation of, to Artha^stra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called smrti 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238, 
writers on. insisted that Dharma 
was king of kings 176. 

Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 945, 947, 954. 
Dharmastha (judge) 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of an amatya 273. 

Dbarmasutras, autbority of 853. 
Dhrtarastra 10; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
609; performed sacrifices ihongh 
blind 846; recovered sight for a time 
through the favour o( Vyaea 847* 


j pice, made of vibhfdaka wood 541, 
I playing with, in Rajasuya sacrifice 
[ 541. 

Dickens 60. 

Didda, a notorious Kashmir queen 40. 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro¬ 
vinces 878. 

Dighanikaya 135. 

Digvijaya 69: description of 68; of 
Harsa 229-230 , of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915, 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 21 J, 254n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of Jimutavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of gold, silver and copper 120, 
122n; value of 122n , was a 
synonym of 121n; was also 

called suvarna 121n. 

Diodorus 103. 

Dlpakalika 247n. 344n, 370, 383n, 

540n, 553n, 554n, 575n, 580, 597n. 
614n, 7640, 774n, 793, 856n, 882n. 

Dirghacarayana 2. 

Dirghatamas, story of 361. 

Discipline (vtnaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51, is of two kinds 51. 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, oflicer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Divodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya (see under ’ordeals’), definition 
of 363. 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362-63, 
367n,370n, 378n 

Divyavadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dayabhaga 737-741; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745 ; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316; can be supersed¬ 
ed only by another d. 312classifi* 
cation of 309; conflict of documents 
of various grades 313; custody of, to 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an Indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312; latent 
defects of, must be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 315 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan¬ 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to bo genuine 314 ; 
minimum number of witnesses re¬ 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con¬ 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require¬ 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 315. 

Dramma 122n, 

DraupadI, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Dravida, works of authority in D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 226. 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Drona, commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Drona (a measure of corn ) differed for 
various purposes 146n, 

Dronaparva 6, 8, 79, 127. 131, 134-35, 
168. 205-6, 208-9, 211, 214, 232, 
643n, 845, 898, 904, 914. 

Durga (a fort or capital) 178ff 

Durga 368, 

Duryodhana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

Dustaritu, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26. 

Duta (ambassador or messenger) 127- 
129; duties of 128 ; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129, 209 ; quali¬ 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 


to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of pidicy is 
settled 128. 

Dvada^ha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvalta- 
nirnaya) 683. 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Dvipas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyarausyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 
724. 

Dyuta ( gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, as to doors, windows &c. 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507n. 

Edgerton, Prof, 7. 

Education, expense on 164-165. 

usury condemned in ancient 

425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76. 

Ekoddista, a ^raddha 737. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedicage41; 
son sometimes got all wealth of his 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, do not figure much in the 
fighting described in the Maha- 
bharata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
"'149; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphiiistone, author of ‘ History of 
India • 203n, 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e. and 
king made m the Satapatha Brah- 
raana 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-65 ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Epigraphia Carnatica 377, 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49, 66, 69-71, 76a. 105, U3n, 
115, 116a, 117, 122n, 124n, 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n, 

154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
182, 194-197, 201, 246, 260, 264, 
280-81,283,308, 315, 366n. 376n, 
377n. 393n. 406,422, 439, 496, 500n, 
506, 575n, 724, 848n, 881, 890n. 
896n. 898, 905a, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence (see ‘ means of proof ’) ; 
circumstantial 356-57 , exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
33iD, 340 d, 341n.349n, 355n, 457, 
656n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 796n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res¬ 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494, 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from inheritance 62 , 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616; Hindu Inherit¬ 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, 
but may marry 617; persons liable 
to e. must be maintained 611, 617 ; 
sons of persons liable to e. take a 
fhare if they are free from defects 
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611, 617; wives and daughters of 
persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid¬ 
den in Kali 944-45. 

Ezekiel 425n. 

Fa—Hien 50, 91, 183, 390. 

Falsehood, penance for teding an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883. 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163 ; leferences to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them¬ 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f, 
if unequal could be set aside acc. 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f. 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50, 91, 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500; mean¬ 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. J. N., author of * Divine 
right of kings' 35. 

Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (see under * brabmana' punish^ 
meat ’); against artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252; against goldsmiths pur- 
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chafing gold from menials or slaves 
253; against washermen for negli¬ 
gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252: against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat¬ 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352; 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512 ; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n; either fixed or 
variable 3 93, for giving false evidence 
352 ; for manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253; for non- 
appearance in court though summon¬ 
ed and able to come 287 ; for not re¬ 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458; for theft 522 ; had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382, 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513; higher f. for 
thieves of higher castes 522 ; not 
imposed upon brahmanas, if they 
were first offenders and learned and 
of good family 398n ; not to be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Candalas 514 ; oldest refer¬ 
ence to f. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakini to confiscation of all wealth 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants 382; 
recovered from those guilty of maha- 
patakas were not to be taken by king 
but were to be offered to Varuna or 
distributed among learned brab- 
manas 407; three kinds of fixed f. 
393-94 ; were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
when no metal mentioned 394. 

Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213-214. 

Fleet, Dr. 102, 139, 140n, 315, 925n. 

Flesh-eating, condemued in Kali 944- 
45. 

Food, taking of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidd^ 858 q. 
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Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety.of the king, 
the people and the treasury 178; 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 3l2n. 

Freedom individual and national^ 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Gadre, Mr. A. S. 196n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 

Gagabhatta, officiated at Shivaji’s 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n; Ap. and 
Baud, say nothing about 581 ; defi¬ 
nition of, acc. to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581; law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yaj. ‘ acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate ’ 582; propositions 
established by case law as to 584; 
Vasistha gave two shares to the 
acquirer 581; were partible if learn¬ 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling, 538-542; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540, is one of the most 
ancient vices 541 ; Manu's uncom¬ 
promising attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among sangha^ 
233; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Yajfiavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539, 

Gana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194, 

Ganarajya ( republic ) 87; internal dis¬ 
sensions are the root of the ruin of 
87. 

Gandhara, country of 135. 

Gandharvaveda 49. , 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganika, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148 ; 
salary of 148; was a vesya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n. 

Gargasambita 892. 896. 919n. 

Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892, 962. 

Gathasapta&tl 154. 

Gattulal, Pandit 825n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of rajadharma 
2. 4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3, 19, 21,23, 
25,36n, 37, 45-6, 49. 56, 59, 66, 
97-8. 100, 117, 119, 165, 167, 175, 
185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, 
211,212,244-46.250-51, 270, 272, 
275. 284, 296, 307, 317, 320. 327. 
330-33, 336. 343-44, 348d. 353, 389, 
391-92. 395-97, 401-4, 409, 418-20, 
422-23.425, 428-29.433, 435, 443, 
446, 460. 474n, 482. 484. 494n. 501. 
515, 517, 522-23. 527-28, 535, 548, 
551,566-68,571. 573-74, 578, 581, 
585, 588, 589n. 595, 598, 601, 607- 
lOn, 612n. 613, 614-15. 617-18, 625, 
627, 644, 646, 648, 649n. 650, 658, 
690n. 702-704n. 706, 712, 715, 754n. 
762, 765-66. 772, 776n. 781. 789, 
793, 808. 815, 819n, 825, 827, 845, 
848,857, 863. 871, 874, 875, 880, 
881, 883-84, 889, 932, 940-44. 946- 
47, 952-55, 958, 965. 

Gautamadharmasutra, specially studied 
by Samavedins 853.; 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 198. 

Gayatri, a mantra 76, 

Geography. Pauranic 134-135, 935. 

Gharpure, Mr, J. R. 197n, 509n, 778, 
804n. 

Gbatasphofa, for patita women 807; 
for those guilty of high treason 61 On; 

- for those guilty of grave sins 615, 

Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr. ti. N. 16. 32. 

6ho|akamukha, an author 2< 


Gift, by stinting one's family or ser¬ 
vants condemned 472; certain objects 
cannot be the subject of, because of 
want of owneiship or because of 
prohibition 471; eight things that 
cannot be the subject of 471; how 
acceptance of g. may be made 474; 
ingredients of a 474-475; not deli¬ 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other worldly 
consequences 473; of land looked 
upon with disfavour in ancient India 
496, of only house forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious purpose should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474 ; pro¬ 
mised t o an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473 ; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472 , that may be set 
aside by donor himself on account 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
&c. 472-73; what may be subject 
of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 

Gobhilagrhyasutra, 940, specially studi¬ 
ed by Samavedins 853. 

Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 

Code, Mr. P K. 849. 

Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstuckor, on * Panini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an officer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals &c. 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Pala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30, was 
a sudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of * History of Palla* 
vas*l55. 

Gopatha Brahmana 135, 565, 888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on * Bali and Angkor ’ 934n, 

Gosava or gomedba 9i0 
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Gotrajas, as heirs ^3^-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean¬ 
ing of, acc. to the Mit 748; pecu¬ 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhaga 741-742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 
Government, (see under ‘king’, ‘pro¬ 
vince * ruler') ; function of, did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730, 875; commentator of Ramayana 
112, 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 
Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
‘ Readman of village 
Granclmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731 : when entitled to a share 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Duffs* ‘History of the Marathas’ 
106, 156,164. 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195, 
of land called ‘ yogaksema ’ 588n ; of 
land could be made only by the king 
and not bv a district officer 139. 
Great Bear, constellation of, was sup¬ 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnakara 354, 420n, 525n, 

614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853, 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488, 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naiganias, heretics were enforced by 
king 487 member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 489; rights and liabili¬ 
ties of members of 488-489 ; what¬ 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 
Guardian and Wards Act (Indian) 461. 
Qudhaja son, defined.647, 660. 
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Guilds (see under 'groups*); adminis¬ 
tration and compacts made by 157 : 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
had power to condemn those Mlho 
broke their conveatlons and to eA* 
communicate them 157; of ks^triyas 
in Kimbhoja and Surastra and of 
workmen 158; rules about partner¬ 
ship apply to 481; usages and con¬ 
ventions of, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 487, 

Gunas, definitions of, 223; proper em¬ 
ployment of, leads to peace and 
exertion 217; six 217, 223 ; sub* 
divisions of the several 224-225; 
theory of mandala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 141-142; provincial administra¬ 
tion under 150. 

Gupta inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70t 
72, 108, 115, 117, 122n. 124n, 159, 

I 202. 213n, 264, 281, 506, 890, 924n, 
925n. 

Guru, payment of fees to 958. 

/ 

Halahala. poison drunk by Siva 372n. 
Halayudha 568n, 588n, 589n, 636. 784n. 
Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 389n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
in freedom 102. 

Haradatta, commentator of Gaut. Dh. 
S., ^p. Dh. S., and Asv. gr. 48, 60, 
98.121n, 192, 344.387n, 395n,419n, 
428n, 433n, 460, 527n, 572n. 573- 
74, 578, 581n, 585n, 595n. 644, 646, 
649n. 650n, 702-3, 712, 754n. 790n. 
793, 825, 856n, 864n, 879, 880, 942. 
953, 955, 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508n. 

Hari&andra. purchased Sunh&pa 660, 
Harila, (versified) smrti of 150n, 247n. 
259n. 263. 276-78,’ 285. 304, 312. 
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420l». 436, 473. 494. 524, 536, 569, 
581n. 651,652n, 764n, 856, 885, 947. 

Harita (prose) 616, 625 , 644 . 646, 
825n. 

Harivam^ 39, 40, 214, 892, 8950. 

Harsa, king of Kashmir, plundered 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69; consoled 
by his dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31 ; gave all in 
charity once every five years 164 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63 , 67 , 69 , 85, 108, 115, 
182, 206, 229, 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295. 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
49. 60, 66, 69, 94. 135, 162, 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under ‘vil- 

' lage ’); came to be appointed by king 

. alone and office of, hereditary 154 ; 
could inflict fines 155 ; food of, for¬ 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in¬ 
fluence of 154; had many appella- 
tiona 154 ; love adventures of the 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 58, as 
the reward of kings who die fighting 
57, 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n. 

Heirs (see under inheritance). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin¬ 
ing 734-736. 

Hemadri 122n, 146n, 154. 610n. 928n, 
929, 931n. 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497-498; liabili¬ 
ties of 498-500; not liable in certain 
cases when cattle stray into a field 
500; wages of 498, 

Heretical, $ects 834 ; treatment Of, in 
ancient India 883 ; works of, not 
imthoritative, etrdn though they agree 


in some matters with the Veda 834"» 
835, 870-71; usages of, were tolera¬ 
ted by the king up to a certain ex¬ 
tent 871, 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho¬ 
ritative 487; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 676. 

Himalaya, regions of, had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed tO be joint 
in food, worship and estate 638, 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act 585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance (Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codification of 820-824, 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment Act) 749, 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women's Rights to property 
Act(XVni of 1937) 604,700.752, 
806. 

Hiouen Cbwang or Thsang 30,40,143n 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakesm 214 ; grhyasutraof 685n. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 476. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol. I. 305n. 
871. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol II, 3, 7, 
9. 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n. 49-50. 
59, 61,68, 70-71, 73-75n. 97.101, 
104, 112,117, 124n. 134,137,145n, 
146n, 148, 159, 164, 175, 189n, 194, 
196. 202, 234.240, 310, 333n,334n, 
367n, 398n, 401. 402n, 4080,411, 
416, 425n, 453, 471n, 472,474-75, 
481,483-84, 487, 495-96. 500n.508n, 
517, 534-37. 541, 546, 550n. 564, 
588, 599, 603n. 609n, 613, 615, 618n, 
624n. 626n, 627n. 641,643, 653, 659. 
661, 675n, 679d, 682n, 687-89n, 
703n, 7040, 713,734, 757, 765', 776n, 
806, 807. 824 , 828n, 830a, 832* 
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8360. 8420, 844n, 846-48n, 856n, 
857n, 858n, 863, 874, 876n, 877, 
883, 885, 926n, 931-32, 937-41, 945, 
948-'50. 952. 958-59, 961-62, 966. 
971, 

Holakadhikarana 851-52. 

Holdsworth, author of * History of 
EogUsh Law * 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126, l73, 180, 190, 213, 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232. 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden 848; superintendent 
of 149. 

House, partition ol, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 

Hunting, benefits of 54 ; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see * wife ’); and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties of h. and 
wife 536-537; first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con¬ 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife’s 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife’s regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 885-86. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a sudra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main¬ 
tenance 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (see under ‘main¬ 
tenance ’) 601-603 ; from a dasi or 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got only maintenance 
601, 809 ; of adnltercms intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809; 
of ^dra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of sudra from a dasi may take 


iQii 

a share in father’s property if the 
father so chooses 601; rights of a 
sudra’s i. s. after bis father'.* death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under * pro¬ 
perty ’) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 586-587; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 617n ; fourteen 
kinds of 617n , signs of 617n, 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 533. 

Income-tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 

India. a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen¬ 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
16b. 283. 315, 366n. 405n, 890n. 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man’s approa¬ 
ching fall 228. 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayas 
180; paramour of Ahalya 845-846; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n ; 
regarded Maruts as his sfzcfvas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169; took an oath 359n. 

Inheritance (see 'brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter’s son* gotraja, 
parents, widow'); close bonnection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to-the deceased 734, 739 ; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733, 748; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased’s wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual bene^t acc. to Daya- 
bhaga 738; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739, order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
791ff; sister’s son preferred as heir 
to the man’s own son in Vahika 
country 88n; strangers as taking i. 
762-763, to forest hermit and ascetic 
764-765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443, 

Interest, at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c, 458; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419, four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422, may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420; 
none allowed in certain cases 406. 
rate of, differed acc. to mercan¬ 
tile usage in different countries 421; 
rate of, varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423, 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at s^th part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medieval 
India 421-422, rate of allowable i. laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc. to the varna of the 
debtor 421; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27; taking even 
agreed interest beyond the rates 
prescribed by smrtis or taking coip* 
pound interest condemned 420; 
those taking exhorbitant interest cpn- 
4emned to Hell 421; very heavy 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act (Indian) 427n. 

Interpretation, rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64; rules for i. of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see ’n^ajana’); ambassa^ 
dor to be sent befoie starting on 
226; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itxhasa, includes both Dharma^stra 
and Artha^stra 10, 51. 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
to brahmanas though not to ksatriyas 
848, 

Jabala Upanlsad 841. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64, 

Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 , duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406, 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under Purvamimamsa) ; 
20,38, 72, 121n, 143n, 275, 443n, 
470n, 471, 515, 527n, 550, 556n, 
579n, 608-9, 622, 637. 654, 676, 
677n. 694n. 695n. 704-05n, 719, 722. 
725, 731n. 770. 777, 827n,828. 830n. 
832n, 835-837n. 841, 843, 848n. 
849-51, 855, 864, 870, 905n, 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara 835, 

Jains 698. 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janamejaya, perished he 

attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53 n. 

Janamejaya^ king of the NIpas 53. 

Jardine, Mr John, author of ‘Notes on 
Buddhist Law’ 641n. 

Jamtha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 

Jayabhiseka description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 . distinguished from 
htnapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
Uom pascatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6, 14n, 20, 28, 29 , 
30, 32, 65, 66n, 73,80,90.93-95, 
103, 268 , 381,892, 806.924n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of K5si 86 

Jenks, Dr. E, author of‘New Juris¬ 
prudence ' 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganath 850n, 854n. 

•JImutavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781, 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimuta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

Jhanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, ‘self¬ 
acquisition* and 'separateproperty’), 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595: inroads on the Mitak^ra 
system of 674 , is larger than' a co¬ 
parcenary 591 , manager of, is called 
karta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577; Mitaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women’s Rights 
of Property Act 604-605 ; modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem- | 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of J. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persqnis that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers pf manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr. 122n, 303n, 340n. 379n, 381, 
4l7n, 426n, 443-44, 557, 565, 567, 
646n, 648. 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n, 

Jones. Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts'); country 
that has sudra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 , fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer¬ 
tain things 275 . five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269, impartia¬ 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a J., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica¬ 
tions of 271; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to hear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brahmana 272, 

Judgment (see ‘law suit’); contents 
of 380 , document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 , exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king’s 
court 385; obtained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 , review 
of. when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre¬ 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30. 89, 105, 117, 185, 890. 

Jurists J ancient Indian j. were consi¬ 
derate as compared with Western 
Ones 547n. 
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Juty, trial by 284. 

Justice (see *\ing ' law suit ’); ad¬ 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279-280; administration 
of, personi6ed as Dharma 242 ; ad¬ 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of. bad ten 
angas 277-278; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dbarmadhikarana or 
dhsu-masthana 243, 277; court of. 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 297 , dharma&stra 
rules preferred to arthaSstra rules 
in administration of 283 , distinction 
between civil and criminal 258, 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242, 
king dispensed j, not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brab- 
manas &c, 268-269 ; primarily dis¬ 
pensed by the king 268; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz, 
the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386, two 
principles in administration of. are 
‘fulfil your promise’ and 'cause injury 
to no one’ 258 , was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269. 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833, 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 86. 

Kakmi, was medium for purchasing 
goods X26n. 

Kala^i, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 885-968; 
acceptance of secondary sons (except 
dattaka) forbidden in 599, 653, 659; 
cups of wine in SautramanI i8|i for¬ 
bidden in 865; date of fhe beginning 
of 896£f; decline of dbarma iq 891 ; 
description of what will happen in 
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892-894 ; marriage with women 6f a 
different varna forbidden in 399; 
ntyoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
sacrifice of AnQbandhya cow forbid¬ 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 

Kalidasa, 28, 37. 49n. i2 . 54, 56. 63, 
82.101-2,112, 223n. 229n, 230, 243, 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

Kalikipurana 13, 42. 230, 372n, 679, 
681n. 

Kalivarjya 885ff, chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967, 

Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939, 940n, 942n, 945,949-50. 
953. 963, 966, 968n. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-925; 
identified with Yasodharman, 924n. 

Kalkipurana, 923, 925. 

Kalmasapada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156, 575n, 581n» 
610n. 651n, 770n, 928n. 

Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53• 

Kamadhenu, a work 39* 581n, 

Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 246, 692. 

Kamandaka, author of Nitisara, 8, 13n, 
17 d, 18, 19, 21-22, 25-26, 37.44-46, 
48, 49n, 52-55, 58, 83. 84n. 85. 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18, 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74.179. 
181, 184, 186-87, 200-202. 208, 212. 
216-219. 221, 224-25. 230. 232n, 
238-40. 399, 400n. 

Kamasutra, narrates that Prajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brbaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
puru^rthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4. 7 / 9 . 47n. 53n, 86, 148, 150, 154. 

Kanlka, mantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 

Kanina, son, definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the husband of 
the girl. 652, 660. 

Kanihka Bharadvaja 2. 
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Kaniska 24, 905n. 

Kantakas, meaning of 162; supported 
generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king^s favourites 162. 

Kan^akaA)dhana—see under ' court 

Kanva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. ^ 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Suhgas 
39. 

Kapalika&stra 48, 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
'adoption* 662. 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videba 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J. S 903, 911, 912, 
917-918, 920-21. 

Karlri, sacrifice for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Kama 204 ; a kanlna son 660. 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karnaparva 88n, 127, 205, 208, 209, 
214, 216, 917, 918. 

Kar^pana, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karusa, king of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

KaA, king of, was killed by his queen 85 

Ka^ika, com, on Panini's sutras 126n, 
145n, 156, 359n. 660, 723, 734, 775n. 

Kathakagrhya 879 

Kathaka Saihhita 64, 564, 868n, 964. 

Katyayana, sutra of 692, 

Katyayana, author of Artha^stra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96, 105, 
118, 119, 167-68,189, 196, 199, 243, 
246-47, 251, 258n, 260-263n. 264, 
268, 271-76, 277, 281. 283, 286,288, 
291-94, 297-98, 301-06, 308, 310- 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, 
336-37, 339-44, 346-349, 351-5?, 
354, 356, 362-67, 380, 382n, 383-85, 
387,394-95, 398n, 403,n, 410,413. 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 428, 
431-445, 447, 448n, 449, 451-53, 
455-60,462-66.468,471-74.47^80, 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95. 500-502, 
504,506-511. 513-15, 517-19, 522~ 
151 


25. 529, 532-33, 538-Jp, 554, 566. 
573-75n. 578, 580, 582-85. 589, 592, 
609, 617n,637-38.640.643-44. 65ln, 
670n, 698, 706n, 707, 708. 710, 715, 
721, 754n, 763, 772, 774-78, 786* 
788,791,805, 810n. 817, 862, 868| 
881, 882n. 

Katyayana, author of Vartikas .on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, srautasutra of, 470 d, 500n, 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 

Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409, 

Kauravas, array of 204, 

Kau^mbi. merchant from, went to 
Ceylon 937. 

Kausikasutra 74n, 75n, 77, 361 n, 435, 

Kausitaki ^ranyaka 641n. 

Kausitaki-brahmana-upanisad 565, 

Kautiliya (see under Artha^stra) 5, 
6. 27 

Kautilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12 ; advises 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea¬ 
sures altogether 240-241; 1,9, 10, 
12, 17-18, 20, 21. 24, 28.31,42. 
44-48,50-52, 54-56. 58-61, 66.69. 
83-S5, 87-89, 95, 98, 99. 102. 104- 
109, 111, 112, 114n, 116-121. 123, 
124. 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52, 
154-55.160-61,163. 166-67. 169-71, 
174-76. 178, 179, 181, 184-85. 188- 
89,191,193, 195, 203n. 208. 211n, 
212, 216-18, 220n, 221-23, 228. 230, 
232-33, 239-43, 248. 250, 252, 255, 
257-58, 273, 275-77, 282, 284, 293- 
29C, 298, 302, 303, 307, 310,330, 
332-34, 336, 342, 343, 345, 347, 349, 
356-57, 380, 391-92, 394, 396, 399. 
' 400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422, 

4 26,428,430, 433-34, 440-42, 447, 
450-51.454. 459, 464. 469,471-72. 
476, 478, 481, 489-90, 492, 501, 504, 
508, 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525, 527- 
29.533-34, 538-39, 566, 573, 589, 
I 598, 608, 616-17, 619, 621, 623.624. 
I 631,635 , 655 , 657, 659, 708, 763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791, 804, 
811, 860, 881. 

Kautsa 524. 

Kavaclidvipa, IJ lakh country 139. 

Kavaea Ailusa, story of 600n. 

Kavya, expounder of rajadharma 2 I 
is said to have abridged the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Kavyamimaiiisa 47n, 66n, G7, 134n, 
136 .. 

Keith, Prof. A. B. 122n, 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261 
Ke&vapandita 13,403. 
Khadira-grhya-sutra 692, 940 | 

Khaadadeva 848, 854. • 

Kharavela, king of Kalihga 962; ac- 
. complishmentsof 49 ; followed policy 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 . 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 17, 49. 
60.65.69,94, 162.172, 195, 246, ^ 
performed RajasOya sacrihce 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 , ^ 
was styled Kalihga-cakravartin 66 , j 
was yuvaraja for 9 years 116, 

Kha^a, tribe 861n. 

Kicaka, was met by Bhima dressed as ! 

Draupadi 172. j 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kashipir 100. 

King (see under * battle ‘brabmana’. 
*coronation', *k^triya’, ‘land*, ‘raja¬ 
dharma*, ‘ruler’, ‘taxes’) ; adhvaryu 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three 
times his ordinary pay 28, administer¬ 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a k do not suc¬ 
ceed to the throne but only the 
eldest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy 
of ofiicers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 , 
appointed as many superintendents 
as were required for several depart¬ 
ments of State 142 ; aspiring to be a 
samrat (emperor) performed Asva- 
medha aiidlRajasSya70; authority of, 
over br^manas was limited 25; busi- 
pess of, to see that proper weights 


and measures are used 166 ; calami* 
ties in a, are six 46 ; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijiglsu) 218 ; com* 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108 ; 
consultation by, with three or four 
raantnns 107 , coronation of 72ff, 
could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend¬ 
ence of. on saihvatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k.. allowed by 
Manu, Yaj. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-28, 36-37; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drjtartha or adrstartha 
8 ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1,167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who suerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 163; 
duty of, to see that people act acc. 
to rules of dharma^stra 3, 57 ; duty 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary¬ 
ing practices of people 861; edicts 
of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 : enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults an^ 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
avoided by 46 ; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection 
56, 57, 242 : fountain of justice 242 ; 
fruits of the policy of 216 functions 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is avibvasa 12 ; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saffron 
&c. 197 ; had to provide for sraddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has I 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high Ideal placed before 
61-63, 96; hot tempered k, fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. 
should deal with his officers 114 . 
how k. should spend first and lattei j 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he 
did not punish the guilty 2 . is the 
maker of his age 3, 892 ; is the State, 
acc. to Kautilya IS ; is to look into ' 
lawsuits in the 2ad part of the 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancient woiks 26, ) 
legislative action of, very limited | 
in ancient times 98: levying an } 
unjust fine was to offer thirty times j 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit | 
export of foodstuffs in a famine lUO . * 
may inflict bodily punishment on | 
candalas and other low people but i 
should not take fines from them 408; * 
may take cognizance of matters 
called chalas, aparadhas of his own ' 
motion without anyone’s complaint i 
263-264; measures to be taken by, 
for safety against his own sons 83; { 
measures to bo taken by, for safety I 
against fire and poisons £4; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18; neccessity to a k. for 
curbing his senses and not falling 
a prey to kama and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52 ; necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22; not showing 
himself to litigants suffers like ,king 
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Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of rik^asas 25; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy¬ 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 58-99; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99; patta 
(tiara) for the k. 82; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513 ; policy of, settled in consulta¬ 
tion with ministers may be divulged 
by birds and dogs 108-109; policy 
of, should not be known to an out¬ 
sider 109, 111; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbar of, how airanged 114 ; puni¬ 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by 
God 21 ; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45 , qualities of a k. are 36 acc. to 
Santiparva 45, qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi¬ 
bilities of 161-168; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196, shared in 
the spiritual merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195 ; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110, should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of Ifhasa 10; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
suclras that cannot maintain them- 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform two 
lak^a‘homas every year 228 ; should 
possess characteristics of certain gods 
23; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100; stages la 
the education of 51; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth¬ 
fulness and valour 46; throne of 82; 
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that takes taxes without giving pro- | 
tection goes to HeJl i91 , to avoid j 
gambling and hunting 35, to celebrate I 
' festivals in honour of certain deities 
234, to decide acc. to dharrna in 
case of condict between dharrna- ^ 
»stra and practices 9; to found a f 
district of villages on old sites or 
on new only 134; to guard his 
^nances with great effort 184 , to * 
help agriculturists in various ways j 
191; to learn every night from his , 
spies the intentions and actions of | 
his enemies, officers and subjects 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath 
before invasion 227; views on the 
vidyas essential for the education 
of 48; vyasanas of 232-233. was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas 
271; was to be like a father to his 
people 62; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharma^stra and usages 
270; was to look personally into 
Income and expenditure 184; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharrna 238; was to 
panish even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120; was to pro¬ 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women 665-666; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61; was to support the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59; was to up¬ 
hold the dharmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38, 
kingdom (see under State); description 
of a Oourishing 177. 

Kings, abdicated in favour of their 
eons and became hermits 101-102 ; 
assumed other names after corona¬ 
tion 82; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 
97, 176 ; examples of k. killed by 
their subjects 52; .examples of k. that 
suffered from some failing or other 
. 53 ; historic examples of the election 
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of k. 30-31 ; ideal of vijig^u placed 
before 218; many k. are mentioned 
in the Kgveda 63; most harmful 
vices of 53-54; of three grades 70; 
persons of all varnas became 38; 
privileges erf 175; relative harmful¬ 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126; 
seven principal vices of 54; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and officials 85; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k. 
killed for their tyranny 26; stories 
of k. that perished through lack of 
vtnaya 52, 53n; that met death in 
their queen’s chambers 85; that 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86; vices of 
kings 53-54 ; warned against being 
poisoned 83 ; will be mostly sudras 
in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
40. 

Kingship (see under ‘monarchy’); 
germs of several theories about 28ff ; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to the Rgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36. glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25 ; ideal of k. 
was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right of 35; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26, 32-33. 35-36; theory of 
divine origin of, supported on the 
ground of the doctrine of karmaZI ; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler (maha¬ 
raja) 25. 

Kifijalka 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
var^ 67. 

Kiratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901. 

KomaUs 252a. 

Konkaiw, province of 900 villages 139. 
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Korkunov’s ‘General theory of law’ 20n, 
93. 

Kosak (see treasury), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Ko^, ordeal of 373» 637, presfonbed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 637. 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhlra king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 928. 

Kralvartha rules 609. 

Krita, son. defined 648, 660-61. 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896, 
drank wine 846; had spies in the i 
array of Duryodhana 131; married 
bis own maternal uncle’s daughter 1 
846; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upayas in the case of Kauravas 173 , 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabhatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. 

Krsna-Dvaipayana, au thor of 18 Puranas 
872. 

JKisnala 121. 125n. 

Krtaor Krtriraa (see under ‘son’) 647, 
660 ; distinguished from dattaka son 
660; son.nowprevalentonly inMithila ' 
and among Nambudribrahmanas 660. I 

Krta age, belief in, was probably depict* ' 
ed to induce men to rise morally j 
higher 244 ; dharma flourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso- 
ciated with the picture of anarchy 
244. 

Krtyakalpataru (see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

Krtyaratnakara 873n. 

Ksapanakas. held Veda unauthorita- 
’tlve'871. 

K^atravarman. a Maukhari king killed 
by bards 86. 

K^trtya. corporations of. in Kam- 
bboja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry^ afid profession of arms 89; 


duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57; existence of \ in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefleld 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659 ; was 
called Dvyamusyayana by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com. of Araarakosa 48, 
66,117n, 134, 140n, 147n, 163n. 454, 
491n,754n. 

Kula, of land, meaning of 142, 150a. 

Kulinka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142. 150n. 178. 191-92, 
220,247-48, 251n, 272n. 280, 322, 
383, 406,421n, 429, 439n, 465, 470n, 
523. 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675. 
703n, 706n, 714, 720. 730. 733. 759. 
774n. 788, 789n, 825n, 833n. 837, 
840n, 868n, 874, 945n, 951n. 

Kumaramatya, meaning of 117. 

Kumarasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. . 

Kumarila (see under * Tantravartika ’); 
38, 705n, 829-31. 833-34, 838-39, 
841n. 846. 848, 850, 855. 

Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Kundamala, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892. 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Pancalas was called * chosen 
country ’ 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-AsValayana, smrti of 646a, 927. 

Laghu-Harita 701n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa 872n. 

Laksaboma 228. 

Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 

Lalitavistara 308. 

Land (see under 'grant*); gift of, 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152 ; 
gift of, should not be n|ade by king 
as emolumeni to any servant 152 ; 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
4S0; oi brabmana not allo\\ed to 
be taken by cuftdala, patita &c. 496 ; 
portion of 1,, set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497; 

share of king in produce of 191; 
six causes of disputes about 502 ; 
theory of king’s ownership of all 1, 
189, 196, 495-496; trespasser buil¬ 
ding on 1. of another without paying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
of 1879) 196, 441. 

Lanka, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laski, Prof, H,, author of‘Grammar 
of Politics’ 137. 

Laugaksi 588n, 692, 864, 961 n. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada, a Vaghela king abdi¬ 
cated in favour of bis son Vlra- 
dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yadava king Sihghana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819; 
differential treatment before 1. allow¬ 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12th 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the Ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819; helps the vigilant 465a ; sources 
from which the king was to 6nd the 
1. 100; taking the 1. into one’s own 
hands punishable 388, 408; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

I AW Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267; affecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821; conflict between 
trie 1. and usages 283. 

Law-suits, adjournment of 296; are 
either tapana or apana 263 ; bet¬ 
ween husband and wife, father and 
soo^ teacher and pnpilf master and 
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servant, discouraged 299; compro¬ 
mise of 303-304; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
280; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 258 ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
385; stages in 297-298; third stage 
In, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans- 
ier of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

j Lea, author of 'Superstition and Force* 

I 405n. 

' Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
j 213. 

j Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz, quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390. 

Lekhapaficasika 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvain 934n, 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389, 

Licchavis, Vesali was capital of 90. 

Lllavati, a work 122a, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosbarer absent 635; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410 ; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and property of minors, 
idiots, the State^ women and learned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smrtis only in a few cases 
409-410; very short periods of, pre¬ 
scribed by Marici in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 3^5, 326, 
328n, 635n. 

Lingapuraj^a 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 

Litigant; grounds oU which 1. became U 
loring party 303, 

Liveiiho^t means of 560n, 
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Loan should not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
to be retnrned 425, 

Local administration 153**159. 

Lohabhihara, meaning of 910-911, 

Lokayata, meaning of 46-47; views 
ascribed to 47n. 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold it 464; 
rights of owner of 465; rules about 
175-76. 464. 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285, 

Lummini, village was exempted by 
Asoka from the payment of bali tax 
190, 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63. 183, 
204, 308,901. 

Machiavelli 10; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 238n. 

Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 581n, 587, 
607n, 6l6n, 621n, 623, 656n, 659, 
660n, 715n, 719, 721, 729n, 730-31, 
750n. 755n, 781, 790n. 793. 870, 
884, 928n, 929, 948, 960, 966, differs 
from Subodhini 793, 

Madanaratna (on vyavahara) 247a, 
286, 299a. 330a, 333a, 334n, 344, 
350n. 354n, 355n. 372n. 379n, 382n, 
383a, 417a. 427, 464. 501, 505n, 
507a. 512, 517a, 518a, 532, 536n. 
545-46, 548n, 549n, 550a, 552, 553a, 
555, 568a, 569, 571n,572n. 599,603, 
605, 610n, 620, 623, 625a, 628n. 
629n,65ln. 656n, 709a, 721, 729n, 
733n, 764, 777n, 779, 793n. 797a. 
861, 928n, 929n. 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of Visvamitra 663. | 

Madhupatka, to whom offered 940,945. 

Madras (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425. 

Madya, meaning of 965; rules about 
drinking of 965-66; ten kinds of 


965; touch of, forbidden to brahmanas 
965. 

Migha, author of Sisupalavadha 3l3n, 

Mahabharata 2-4. 10. 18, 21, 28. 33, 
53,61. 68. 78, 87, 101, 103, 127. 

^134, 152.161, 168,170-71,180. 203, 
206, 208, 213-16. 226. 243. 353,342, 
609, 644, 708, 819n. 853. 860, 885, 
888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11; purpose of the composi¬ 
tion of 872; Santiparva of. deals 
with rajadharma at length 2. 

Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 

Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, 
140n, 141n, 14in. 161, 183, 190, 
487, 499n, 541n. 550n. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

Mahamatras. are officers mentioned in 
Asoka's edicts 112 

( f 

Mahinandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899. 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899. 

Mahaparinibbanasutta 90, 91. 

Mahanirvanataatra 559, 560. 

Mahaprasthana, meaning of, 939. 

Maharastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mahisthana (ancient Pundranagara) 
164, 

Mah-ivagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mahavastu 91. 

Mahendra, as founder of rajasastra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became Putrtka, according to 
some, merely by father’s unexpress^ 
ed intention 658 ; brothorless ra. 
came back to her father’s house after 
marriage acc. to the Rgveda 658 ; 
marriage of brotherless m. was diffi¬ 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on * Early History 
of Institutions* 15; on * Ancient 
Law’ 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife’s or widow’s 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastity on 
right to 806-808 ; liability of manager 
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of joint family as to 804-805; patita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 611, 805 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 803-8Q#; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; sons of pratiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises 803. 

Maitrayanlyaparisista 653. 

Maitrl Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641,934n. 

T.falamasatattva 870n. 

Malavas, oligarchy Of 68; were defeated 
by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, 
269, 407. 

Mallinatha 49n, 229n, 252n. 

Mamalahara, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

Mamsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 

Manasollasa (same as Abhilasitartha- | 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21. 44, 46, 54, ' 
106, 107, 109, 111, 118,127. 133. 
141, 174, 179, 188,191,192,197-98, 
200-201, 203n. 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227. 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrbyasutra 641 n, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Artha^stra 2, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meaning ^country’), extent | 
of 138-139. 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217; 
different vie^ys'concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221; 
four categories that are thn basis of 
the theory of 220; theory of 217^222; 
theory of, is related the theory of 
ahd th^ six gm^as 222; 


theory of, is set out in relation to 
an ambitious king 218 ; the -element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mindavya, story of 255n ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik 197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111; is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantra^ti 171, 

Mantrin (see under minister). 

Mann, composed science of Artha 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 
^stra, 2, 4. 

Manu, Vaivasvata was made king by 
Brahma 34; Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

Manu, divided his wealth among his 
sons 543, 622. 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
868 . 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, 32, 36, 
38, 49. 42-44, 48. 51-54, 56-61, 71, 
80, 83, 85, 95-98,100,102, 104-109, 
115,118-121,123,127-129n.132-34, 
137, 141-42, 146n. 150, 154, 158, 
161, 165-67, 170-72, 175-76, 178, 
179, 181, 184-86, 190-92. 194-96, 
199, 205, 208-12, 216, 217, 221-22, 
224, 228, 237, 242-45, 247-48. 251, 
257,261.268.270-74. 276-77. 280, 
284-85, 295-96.298-299, 303. 307, 
312n, 315,317,320,326-27, 330-34, 
336-37.342-44.347,351, 353. 355, 
358-01, 363, 369n.382,384-87,389- 
393n, 394-398n. 400-409, 412, 418, 
420-23, 428-29,437-439n. 440, 443. 

I 447, 449n. 451-458, 460, 462-64, 

I 469, 471d. 472, 478,484, 486, 489, 
491-92, 498-509, 5Un, 512, 514- 
528, 532n-38, 548, 550n, 551-53, 
555-56, 558, 563, 566, 570-72, 574, 
576-580. 582, 584. 586 d, 589n. 595- 
599, 601, 602n, 605n, 606, CIO-U, 
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613, 615, 617-19, 621, 623-24, 626- 
28, 630, 634-36, 640-642 , 644-46, 
648n-655, 637-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 686, 090, 691n-92, 
694-95, 699n, 700, 702, 703n, 700, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731, 733, 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752, 753n, 754n, 759, 762-764n. 766, 
769-71, 773,';76n, 777-79, 787-90, 
792n, 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15, 

825n-27, 833n, 837, 839, 841, 848, 
851n, 852, 854, 856, 857, 858n, 859- 
802, 863-64, 865-66, 868-871, 873- 
877, 879, 881, 883, 885, 887n, 890- 
92, 927, 931-34, 937-39, 941-43, 
945n, 947,952-5, 958-60,963-905. 

Manvantaras, extent of 891. 

Marici, smrti of 306, 326, 409, 465, 

Markandeya-purana 3, 13, 24, 53, 62. 
134-35, 137, 170, 237, 239, 255n, 
534. 747, 857, 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 879-880 ; son 
of anuloma m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitaksara 656 ; with brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the Rgveda 
and in some smrtis 658 ; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vara is void, acc. to Mit. 837-38 ; 
with maternal uncle's daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt’s 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of 'Mohenjo- 
daro’ 180. 

Marumakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts. seven 358, 

Masa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
pana 121n, 420n; ot silver was equal 
to 2 rakiikiis 121n, 420a. 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 
Dh. S. 121n. 

Master and servant ( see under 'herds¬ 
man*) 476-484; care required of servant 
as to utensils of m. 477 ; liability 
of m. for improper acts of servant 

' 481,484; liable to fine if he does 

‘ not pay servant’s wages 478; liable 
to fine if he abandons a servant that 
is tited or ill on a journey 480 ; pro¬ 
visions for'servant's falling ill after 
132 


undertaking some work for m. 478 ; 
servant not doing work after receiv¬ 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476 ; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77, 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9,13, 17n, 18n, 22- 
24. 30, 40, 51-53, 59-60, 67, 83,84, 
86, 104,105,108, 112n, 117, 126n, 
127, 133, 135, 160-61, 170,172,174, 
175, 179, 181,190, 226-27. 315, 355. 
385, 389n, 401, 403, 406, 474n. 478, 
481, 500,508-509,512, 521, 524,528. 
533-34.642. 741, 890, 892, 895n. 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 905n, 
923-24, 932, 956. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n. 

Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Parasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n; caveat 
emptor 492; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorem 305, 348n; of bhuta- 
bhavyasamuccarana 695; of brah- 
mana and sVamana 38; of crow’s 
eye 841n; of ekavakyata 443 ; of 
' dvayoh pranayanti * 704-705 ; of 
gobalJvarda 147n, 355, 526, 732; 
of matsyanyaya 21, 238 ; of recon¬ 
ciliation of apparently conflicting 
texts 322 ; of same word not to be 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or con¬ 
text 725n ; of sarva^khapratyaya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731; what is not dissented from 
may be taken as approved 669. 
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MaxMulIer 16, 306. 933n. 

Maya, on the constituents of Mandala 

221 . 

Maya (an uPeiyit), illustrations of 172. 

Mayamata, a work on Vastu»stra 182n. 

Mayne, on ' Hindu Law ’ 660, 757a. 

Mayukhamalika, com. on Sastradipika 
828n, 833n, 836n, 844n. 

Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146n, 500n. 

Medhatitbi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-8, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n, 59, 85, 95, 98. 
100,107, 129n, 150, 162, 165-66, 
170. 176, 178, 192, 196, 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280. 295, 322, 325, 330, 
337n,338,344, 363, 383, 390, 392n, 
398n, 406, 429, 443n, 464n, 469, 
471n, 486, 488, 518, 550n, 557, 

586n, 598, 605n, 619, 627, 653, 654 d. 
658n, 675, 706, 714, 718, 720, 734n. 
764n, 771, 777, 779, 788n, 803, 828, 
830n, 831, 851n, 852, 854, 857n, 
859, 860n, 863, 865. 868n,870-72, 
874, 875, 892. 927, 937. 942n, 958n. 

Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindle's 
work) 115, 162-63, 180. 183,192. 
197. 203-04, 206, 210. 243, 308, 390. 
403, 418, 901. 

Mehta, Mr. R. N. 31. 

Mihirakula, a ruthless Huna invader, 
924n; conquered by Yasodharman 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, 

Mimamsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamimamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725 ; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimarhsakaustubha, a work 847n, 
851n, 854n. 

Minakshi, Dr, 31, 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197 ; superintendent of 196. 

Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; council of 107 ; duty of, to 
prevent king from following evil 
course 109; eight, appointed by 
Shivaji 106; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; matters in 


which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of. varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 116; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109 ; qualifica¬ 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rajya 104 ; to be 
chosen from the three higher varnas 
108 ; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

Minor, age up to which a person was 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under¬ 
taking to be guardian of. has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460 ; property of, to be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164, 573-74. 

Mint, superintendent of 144. 

Misarumisra, author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property punished with 
fines 516. 

Mitaksara, is predominant in the whole 
of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
of, that ownership arises in the son 
and grandson by birth 546-557. 

Mitaksara, com. on Yajnavalkyasmrti, 
7-8, 10. 44, 48, 119, 120n. 121. 123, 
124n, 128.129n,132n.139,160^167. 
173. 175-76, 195, 209, 219-220, 223, 
242,247.248n,251n,260n.261.263n, 
268, 271n. 272n. 273n, 274. 280, 286, 
287n, 291-93. 299, 300n, 301-02, 
304-06, 309-11,314-15,318-19,321. 
323. 325. 328, 334n, 338n, 339-41n, 
342, 344n, 346-50. 352, 358, 360n, 
363n. 364n. 365, 366n. 368, 372n, 
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373, 380-81, 383. 385, 394-95, 397, 
402n.408,410n,424, 426-429n, 430, 
432. 435-437n. 438n, 439n. 442n, 
443n. 444, 447n, 448n, 459n, 402n, 
4630, 464, 470n. 471n, 482n. 487-89, 
491n, 494n, 495. 497, 499n. 500n. 
501n, 502n, 504, 506, 513-15. 517-18, 
521, 523n, 524, 525n, 531, 545-46, 
548-50n, 551, 553, 554n. 556-57, 
560-63, 567. 569-70. 573. 575n. 576- 
77. 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88, 592n, 
593, 595n, 596. 601,603,605,609, 
610n, 612, 613n. 614, 616n, 617, 
619, 622-23, 627, 629-30, 634n, 
635n,637, 639-41, 647n, 650a,651n, 
653, 654n, 656,659-60, 664, 677-78. 
685n, 690n. 701-703n. 704n, 706, 
707n, 708. 711, 714n, 715, 718-19, 
721, 725, 727, 731-32. 734, 737n, 
748, 742, 743, 747-48, 750-53, 755. 
760, 762-68, 771n, 773, 774n, 775, 
776n, 780. 785n. 787, 7y0n. 792-94, 
798n, 801. 803. 807, 809, 811, 813- 
35, 823, 827n, 828, 857n, 863-64, 
866, 868-870,874.878, 882, 931, 933, 
941-43, ^47-48, 951, 955, 958n.959, 
961. 965. 970. 

Mitramisra, com. of Yajnavalkya 804n, 
867n. 873, 881. 

Mlecchas, came to see Yuddliisthira’s 
Rajasuya 937; dwelt on all borders 
of Bharatavarsa 67 ; paid tribute to 
Bhima 232; sprang from Anu, son 
of Yayati 937, 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at ISO, 307 ; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Monarchy, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rule oi prime* 
geniture 41-42. 

Money-lending ( see ‘interest’); called 
kusida and vdrdhusa 417 ; was not 
condemned when interest was charg¬ 
ed at ^th of the principal per month 
418. 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants^ 
saffron &c. 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Tull 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 

Montriou, W. A. on * The Hindu will 
in Bengal' 818n. 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under ‘pledge’, transac¬ 
tion’); creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429; when executant of m. may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privately or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, car be secured 433-34. 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m. to a share on partition 
605-606; does not include step¬ 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724 ; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to a m. 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some other 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 255n, 271, 275, 
277, 279, 290,293n,344-45, 357,362, 
389, 391, 399, 407, 456. 

Mrttikavati 108. 

Muhurtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, santi for birth on 966. 

Muila, Sir D. F. on * Hindu Law ‘ 
660. 

Mundakopanisad 888, 
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^{usicians, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava¬ 
gant praise of patrons 253. 

Nabhanedistha, story of 543, 545. 

Nagaraka, duties of 149, 406. 

Nagasena 108. 

Nahusa 52-53, 55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 487. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53, 55. 

Nambudri brahmanas 657. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Mr. Justice 59In. 

Nana Phadnis 386. 

Nanaghat Inscription 66. 

Nanaka, 121n, 

Nandana, com of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPandita 192, 403, 684, 717, 727, 
735. 

Nandas, Mahapadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86, 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Narada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36. 

Narada, smrti of, 3, 9, 17, 23, 27, 32, 
35. 57, 95, 98, 121n. 123, 146n, 158, 
I59n, 166-67,187, 189,195, 206, 242- 
46, 248, 250, 257, 259, 260n, 262-64, 
269-76, 278, 279n, 280, 286-288n. 
289n, 291-94, 296, 299-305n, 306, 
308,309-15. 317-18. 320,322,327. 
330-334, 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351, 354, 356-59, 362-68, 370, 
3720, 373-74, 376a. 379-80, 382- 
83, 385-86, 388-89, 394-96, 402- 
404. 408-409, 413, 416-18, 420- 
22, 425-28, 431, 433, 434n, 435-36, 
438, 440. 442-43, 445, 446n, 447, 
4490-52,454-58, 460, 462-63,466- 
67, 469, 471-72, 474, 476-92, 497- 
502. 504-505. 507, 509-16, 519-26, 
528. 533-36, 538-40. 545, 552, 555- 
56. 567-69. 572-73, 577n, 580, 582, 
584, 590, 592. 595, 598, 605, 610- 
11. 6170, 621. 623-25, 6340.638. 
640, 643-44, 650-6520, 660, 663, 
665n. 703o, 706, 709, 714. 747, 749, 
762 . 773 . 790, S03o. 804. 810, 816, 


867. 868, 882-83, 885, 932, 934, 
936. 952. 

Naradiya-purana 656n, 892, 895n, 928, 
939. 

Narasimha, avatara of Visnu 214, 

Narayana commentator of Asv. sr, 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of Asv. gr. 879. 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138, 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n, 555n, 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandhanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nllakantha, commentator of Maha- 
bharata 161n, 202, 221n, 650, 893n, 
908 d. 911n, 912n, 913, 914n, 917. 

Nllakantha, author of Nitimayukha and 
Vyavaharamayukha 13, 610n, 668, 
722, 878.^ 

Nllakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author 
of ‘ Studies in Cola history ‘ and 
‘Pandyan kingdom' 156, 196, 400n, 

N'imi 52. 

NIrajana, the rite of waving lights be¬ 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea¬ 
pons &c. 230-231, 910n. 911. 

Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n, 668n, 669, 679n, 680. 
688n, 692, 696, 697, 739,759 873, 
878, 910n, 911, 926^ 928n, 929n, 
930, 931n, 938. 940, 944-45, 950. 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28, 41. 104. 164, 276, 415. 
5l9n, 541, 543n, 544, 612. 641, 

657n, 658, 714, 754n, 845, 863, 886n. 
889. 

Nisada, (same as Parasava) 599. 

Ni^alapurl, an adept in Tantric rites 
81. 

Nitimayukha of Nllakantha, 13, 38,48, 
72, 74. 75n. 79-81n, 82. 170, 

217, 227. 

Nitiprakasika 4, 13, 60. 62, 112n. 205, 
208,214. 

Nitisara (see under * Kamandaklya* 
Qitis^a also), 5, 6, 8. 
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Niti^stra. meaning of 8. 

Nltivakyamrta, 19, 43, 47n, SO'-Sl, 69, 
85-86, 105,107-08, 110-113n, 119n, 
128d, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174, 179, 
203n, 217-18, 220n, 221, 232, 240. 

Nivartana, extent of 141n ; why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit¬ 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 

Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 54 7n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 

Nrsiihhapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-4 55. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828n, 837n, 843n, 847, 851n, 852n. 

Nyayasutra 46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special how taken 360 ; special, 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian) 344n. 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151 ; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people 114 ; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1, 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 ; qualifications of o. of several 
departments 142 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years* service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak¬ 
ing bribes were deprive^ of wealth 
and banished 161; ten principal o. 
of the king 113; transfer of 152; 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n. 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87 ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals ( see under * divya ’); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365« 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362 ; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaladevI, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in Paficavimsa Brahmana and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362; generally 
end in immediate decision 358 ; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be admi¬ 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
graphic records 376-77 ; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n ; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dharma described 375; of fire, des¬ 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of koii, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365; of kosa, described 373- 
74 ; of phala 375 ; of poison, des¬ 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 ; of tandula 374 ; of taptamasa 
374-75 ; of water, described 371-72, 
376 ; of water and poison had gone 
out o£^ vogue in the age of the 
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Smrticandrika, 371 ; persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies366; pre¬ 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367; 
to be administered to mlecchas, un¬ 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkara are those customary among 
them 366; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
377-78; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 
587, 596; property of women in 771, 
777. 

Ortolan, antbor of ‘History of Roman 
Law’ 389n, 441 n, 

Othello 533, 

Outcast (see under ‘patita*); excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611; son of, excluded from share or 
inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc, to Gautama, in 
five ways in the case of all castes 317, 
548; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand¬ 
sons 552-554; eight modes of acquir¬ 
ing, acc. {o Vasistha 317; exact 
definition of, is difficult 554; how 
partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o, in ancient works 317 ; mode of 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse¬ 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitak^ani 561; reasons for the 
view that o, arises from partition 
55ZS53; special sources of o. among 


brahmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses¬ 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
&stra alone 448-451. 

Oxen, how many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person’s com¬ 
plaint 265. 

Padmavati 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 

Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by 
Gopala 30. 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
bad dancing halls 180; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc. to Brhalsamhita 180; posi¬ 
tion and extent of king’s 181; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1. 

Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide Pataliputra) 204, 

Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69. 162, 890. 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121 ; of 
80 or 100 raktikas I21n ; weight and 
value of 120ff. 

Paucasiddhantika 889, 895, 898. 

Paflcatantra 5. 8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
161, 171n, 178, 949n. 

Pancavimii Brahmana 361. 

Panchayats 280-281. 

Pandavas, army of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 939. 

Pandita, supplanted purohita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Dhrtarastra) 55, 
68, 609. 

Panini 19, 38n, 46n. 47n, 66, 88, 117n, 
I24n, 125n. 134,140n,141n,144 d, 
145n,156,183,190, 330, 415, 434n. 
435,464n.487,491n.494n,541,544, 
550n. 551, 555n, 581 d. 660, 685n, 
707, 722n, 726, 734, 734n, 762n, 
774n, 773n, 852n, 936. 

Pannalal, on * Kumaun local customs ’ 
675, 684. 

Para^Lra, author of a work on astrology 
and astronomy 906a, 916, 917, 919a« 
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Para&ra, author on Arthaastra 2. 

Para&ra, author of a work in prose 
715n. 718. 

Parasaras, school of 2, 83, 233. 

Para&ra, smrti of, 58,124n, 185n, 211, 
432n, C46n, 668, 703n. 791, 869. 
892, 935, 942-44, 946-47, 949. 

952,956. 

Parasara-Madhavlya, 38, 124n, 185n, 
247, 258n, 259n, 260-61, 263-265n, 
270n, 275n, 277-78, 281, 282n, 283, 
284n. 285n, 286n, 287n. 292, 297-99, 
302, 303n. 305n, 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328, 331n, 336n, 337n, 34ln, 
342n, 345n, 346n, 347n, 348n, 354n, 
355n, 357n, 358n, 366n, 367, 37yn, 
380n,383n, 385n, 38Gn, 387n, 410n, 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n, 426n, 429, 
431, 432n. 434n, 438n, 439n, 441n, 
442n, 445n, 449n, 451n, 455n, 456n, 
457n, 458n. 460n, 462n, 463n, 464n, 
465n, 466n, 468n, 472n, 473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480n, 483a, 491n, 499n, 
501, 505n, 506a, 510a, 514n, 516n, 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n. 533n. 
539n, 540n, 545-46, 549, 551, 553n, 
556n, 580n, 581n, 582n, 585n, 586n. 
593n. 599, 607a, 609n 620n, 621n. 
623n. 628n, 636n, 642, 709, 712, 
713n. 715n. 721n, 733n, 755n, 763n. 
769n, 772n, 777n. 779n, 780n, 782. 
783n. 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 
856n, 862n, 867n, 870, 877, 884-85. 
927, Q28n, 929, 939n, 943n, 944. 

Para^ava son (same as saudra) 599. 

Parasikas, custom of marrying one’s 
own mother among 8590. 

Paraskara 791. 

Paraskara«grhyas1Itra 828n, 856, 866, 
880. 

Parasurama, enjoyed earth for a long 
time by conquest of six evil tenden¬ 
cies 53. 

Parasuramapratapa, a work, 46, 179, 
189n, 196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of ' Dynasties of the 
Kali age* 900, 925n. 

Paribhasapraka& (part of Viramitro- 
daya) 840n, 865n, 872n, 873n, 881. 


lO&S 

Parijita, a work. 58ln. 589n, 625n. 656. 
660, 686, 784n ; different from 
Madanaparijata 58In. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a—grabanakhyana of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition (see ’father*, ‘grandmother’, 

* mother ’, ‘ son ’); chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 560-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhaga criticiz¬ 
ed by Dayatattva 561 : divergence 
of views about giving a share to un¬ 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother’s right to a share at 
607-608 ; grounds of exclusion from 
60S-616 : in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibhaga 607 ; in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
take place by mere unilateral declara¬ 
tion of one member 562 : minority 
of a coparcener was no bar to 
573 : mother’s right to a share 
at 605-606; no share allowed to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; pet 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619; provision for 
samskaras of brothers 619 ; proposi¬ 
tions about 631; re-opening of, 
when allowed 634-636. 617, 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of dififerent mothers 607 ; 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor’s share at a p. 573 ; son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages to evolve 563-564 ; son’s right 
to partition encouraged from reli- 
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gious sentiments 571-72 ; son’s right 
to p. in father’s lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-565 ; three main 
times for, according to Mitaksara 
568-569, time for 563fif; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 ; 
under Dayabhaga no p. can be claim¬ 
ed as long as father is alive 569. 

Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 

Partnership 466-470 ; ancient dharma- 
sutras are silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469 ; qualifications of partners in 
467-468, rights of partners in 467- 
468 ; shares of artisans in profits of 
p. 468. 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467n, 

^arvan days 73 7n. 

Parvana sraddba 737, 

Passage (see * way') 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149; pro¬ 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
*499-500. 

Pataliputra, administration of, as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes 183 ; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180; Patan- 
jali’s references to 183. 

Patafijali, author of Mahabhasya 46n, 
88, 124n. 125n, 144n. 183. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B. 924a. 

Patita (see under paitition); being p. 
entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no praya&itta was performed 
547n, 615; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n; 615; sod of 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inheritance and even maintenance 
611, 616-17; who was p. 612fF; 
women, even if they performed no 
praya&itta, were not to be cast on the 
streets, but were to be given main¬ 
tenance 615. 


Patni, meaning of 707. 

Patriarchal family, father’s powers in 
563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 
definition of 648. 

Paura-janapada 93-95. 

Penal Code (Indian), 300. 395, 473n, 
479n, 512n, 513, 518n, 523n. 529n, 
531n, 532n. 

People (see under * subjects ’ ); also 
.spoken of collectively as Visnu 25 ; 
calamities of, have graver conse. 
quences than those of the capital 233; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56; 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other¬ 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa’s Diaries 377. 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247. 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149, 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brahmanas 953. 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307. 

Pisuna, author of a work on rajasastra 
2, 83, 233. 

Pisunaputra, a writer 2. 

Pitamaha, smrti of 262-63, 265-66, 
269, 281-82, 285. 288,291, 296,318, 
327,362-65,367, 369n, 372n, 373, 
379. 862,. 

Pitamahasiddhanta 889. 

Pitrgathas, from Matsyapurana 642. 

Plaint (see under ‘pleadings*); con¬ 
tents of 293-294 ; faults in 299; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta¬ 
ble 299 ; rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p. at same 
time 298; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94 ; various 
Sanskrit words for 292: was written 
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do*wn with all details when defendant 
appeared 292. 

PUto, approved of slavery unreserved¬ 
ly 15n; author of ‘Republic’ 50, 
author of 'Laws’ 114n, 244n ; end of 
State was good life, acc. to 237. 

Plea, of former judgment how proved 
301. 

Pledge (adhi) , classification of, acc. to 
Narada and Brhaspati 428 , duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro¬ 
per care 432-33 , debtor is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of 432-433 , general 
rule that a p. to be enpyed carried 
no interest 430, if p. lost or deteno 
rates without any fault of the 
creditor, debtor to bear the los*; 
432-33 , person making a p of the 
same thing to two different people 
was punished 432, subject of p is 
lost if not redeemed within the period 
of grace 429 three lules of Yajfia- 
valkya about 428‘ 29, what is 
sapratyaya p. 430 

Pliny 901. 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. 

Poisoned food and fire 84. 

Poisoning of kings, measures against 
83. 

Pollard, author of ‘Conscience and 
liberty’ 547n. 

Pollock 554, 555 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 

Possession (see under ’title’), adverse 
p against minors and others 328 . 
divergence of views about the rela¬ 
tion of title to 317, exception to the 
tule of loss of ownership, by long 
327; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319, 
long p. not mentioned m ancient 
works as a source of ownership 317 , 
meaning of tripurusa p. 318, mean 
ing of long p. 320-321 , must have 
^V6 characteristics in order to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326, of 
one ce-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
13 ? 


owners 327 , one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 3 iS; periods of adverse p. 
that gave rise to ownership aqc. to 
different writers 323 , principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319; 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 323-326; 
was nine points of law m ancient 
India 431. 

Power, corrupts a man 114. * 

Prabandhacintimani 198, 283. 
Prabhakara, a writer on Mimamsa, 55t), 
was called Guru 53 Gn 
Prabbakaravardhana 63 
Pradestr. an officer 252 
Pradhan, Dr., author of * Chronology 
of Ancient India, ’ 925n 
Pradvivaka 272. 

Prajapati. srarti of 369n, 429, 493, 
571n, 386, 712, 738, 926. 

Prajapati. story of 845. 
Prajnapanopinga, a Jam work 140n, 
Praka^. a work 568n, 588n, 605n 
Prakirnaka, meaning of, 251 . meaning 
of, acc. to Kautilya 258 
Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 
Visnu, will uproot ralecchas and 
heretics at end of Kah, 925. 

Prana, a hymn 75. 

Pran Nath, Dr 134n, 140n. 

Pratibhu, see under * surety 
Pratijfia-yaugandharayana. a play 211 n. 
Pratima, a nataka 78, 277n. 

Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to, in 
the MImamsa 654-655. 

Pratyakalita 260. 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketu five questions 92. 
Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramafijari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four Asvamedbas 70. 
Prayascitta, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murder* 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 532 ; "for 
adultery 946-47, 

Prayafeittatattva, 928. 
praya^ittaviveka 948n, 
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Pre-emption, right of, ano\\ed in favour 
of brothers, sapindas, sagotras. 
neighbours &c. 496. 

Price, inadequacy of, how determined 
493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n, three kinds of 
" isacrificial 469. 

Primogeniture, in succesbion to zamtn* 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn¬ 
ing for study 50. 

I Prisoners, set free on coronation 80. 
Prisons Act (Indian) 403, 
private defence (see under * atataym). 
right of, as to person and piopertj 
517-18, right of, should not be 
exercised if there is time to report 
to king’s officers 517. 

Prize-fighting (see under ‘samahva>a ) 
proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- 
357 , comparative strength of the 
several means of 306, divine means 
of. are ordeals 304 , divine means 
of, uhen employed 363-364 . human 
means of, are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 , means of, are 
either human or divine 304 , means 
" of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-306 , of part of claim 
may in some cases be held p of whole 
claim 34 8n , rules about variation 
between pleadings and p. 347-349. 
Property, (see under ‘ self acquired 
property * separate property ’). 
ancestral p., explained 576 . diverg¬ 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 , impartible by its very 
nature 585-590 , is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490 , 574 , 
IS of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
ndovable 574-575, joint family p,, 
' what is 576, may be joint family 
Separate, 576, no distinction 
’ between ancestral and separate under 
Diyhbhiga as to alienation 576, 
peiwns that acquire an 

infere^ in ancestral |p, S76i; rules 


about partition of joint p, concealed 
by cosharer 636-637; separate p« 
includes self-acquisitions 576, 

Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to liiltak* 
^ra 801; do not sever tie of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 80i; rules 
about persons visiting p, 481-482. 

Province, administration of, in a Statd 
141-142 , each p kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n , Governor 
of p was called Uparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kuntibhoja 675. 

Prthu, levelled the earth 183 ; oath 
administered to 33, secured king¬ 
dom through vtnaya 52 , Visnu 
entered P. 281. 

Prthviraja, Chohan hero 684n. 

Frtlniraja Rasau, a uork 684n 

Psalms 425n, 

Public roads, nuisances on 508-509, 

Piiga, meaning of 281. 

Pulakesin, a Calukya king 70. 

Punishment (see ‘ banishment ', 
‘brahmana’, ‘death’, * impalement’), 
alternative p of fines m lieu of the 
cutting off of a limb f6r theft &c, 
256. award of. depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c 391-92 ; banishment as 404 ; 
branding of several marks on fore¬ 
head asp. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 . by cutting 
off the linjb wherewith a low m&Q 
offended against a brahmana 389, 
by cutting off the tongue in the case 
of a ^udra who abuses a brahmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402: confiscation of all property 
as p. 404, corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396, enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5, 522; 
exemption from p. on Certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417, fear of p keeps all beings under 
cpntrol 292; fine dnd coiporal 
jpunishment was to be pronounced 
by the kln^ on recohunen^IttiQti 
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chief justice 391 ; fines were the 
'ordinary p. for many ofi'ences in 
ancient India 390; for accidental 
death none 528; for abetting a 
crime 52^; for abuse and defama¬ 
tion was lesb for offenders of higher 
castes 395 ; for adultery 256-257, 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401,533, 535, 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508 , 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc. 509 ; for incest 533-34 , for 
judges taking bribes and for minis¬ 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
3S6, for making breaches in a 
boundary 509; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489: for moneylenders 
charging interest exceeding rates 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash 
driving 528, for theft more severe 
ia the case of offenders of higher 
castes 395 ; for unnatural offences 
534 , for witchcraft 405-406; four 
methods of 391, fourteen places of. 
acc, to Brhaspati 396, imprisonment 
for life asp. 403; may be inflicted 
on offenders of lowest castes by the 
persons offended 408 ; mild p. pres¬ 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of. is deterrant 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brabmana 
offender except shaving of head, 

' branding 396 , of death not inflicted 
on brihmanas and women under 
Bon^bay Regulation 14 of 1827, 397, 
df death prescribed even, for 
"brihma^ets '^by Katyayana and 
Katt^lya 398-99; of death pi^es* 
' cribed for ’ certain offences 400- 
401: one purpose of, was reform and 
redemption of offender '390 ; proper 
4 brahnmnn offender* 39^, 
fO^Me'a^duAredby t^.^fdr ^thnes 


388-90; rigour of p. lessen^^ by 
Yajfiavalkya and lafer srn^tis 390; 
severity of, depended on caLic also 
395 ; shaving of the head as p, 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be indicted 
396, that could be awarded by 
inferior tribunals 391; whipping as 
p 403-404; women were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 , women 
were to undergo excission of a ftmb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Pupil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru’s wife in Kali age 953-54, 
Purina, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Purina 10. 

Purinas, are rich in Dharma^stra 
material 871; are authoritative for 
all people 853; conflict between 
smrtis and Purinas 871-873 ; pro¬ 
cedure of coronation in 72 ; state 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be 
sudras 40, wax eloquent over the 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137, 
dharma which is declared in, is 
S73; several p. must have been known 
871, 

Puranas, passages of historical impor¬ 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of. to 
closely examine the thing to be pur¬ 
chased 492; from one not the owner 
is liable to be punished if he purchases 
in secret 460 . gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 , 
has, in order io escape punishment, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ; liabiHty^ of,* if 
he does not take deliv^ pur* 

' -chase 490; - 492; tnay resile- 4fem 
purchase within e certain tMff4-490* 
491 r period'allowed 
' nation »of thing-bought * 4^, 
Furobitnr <adM ^ ^ irfigdom 
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by some writers 119. bitd full juns- 
4setioa over penances 119, made 
the king ready for battle 118, most 
•mioent of the high functionanes of 
the idng 113; must know ritual of 
Sve kinds 119, qualifioatibns of 
117-18 , saiiu'atsara took over some 
of the functions of 126, to be con¬ 
sulted by king after ministers were 
consulted 110, 119 > to be distingui¬ 
shed from rtvij 118, waning of the 
importance of 126, was expected to 
remove calkmities, divine and human 
119; was often hereditary 119 

Puru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayati 42, 44 

Pururavas 53, 845 

Puruw (bailiff), duties and qualifica¬ 
tions of 278, 

Purusakara (human effort), and daiva 
(fate) 168'‘169, is superior, acc to 
Matsyapurana 170. 

Pom^rtha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 

Purusirthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kautilya 241, 
dharma is the highest among three 
and kama the lowest 9 , three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239 

Purvamimamsa (see under 'Jaimim') 
38, 605, 637, 695, 864 

Ptt^karasidi 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vai^ya, was governor of 
Sura^ra under Candragupta Maurya 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116. founder of Sunga 
empire 39. killed his master Brhad- 
ratha, last Manrya king 86, perfor¬ 
med Asvamedhas 70, 

^07. 

Pttti»f|l, sgorlfioe, 680n. 

(see under * M a id en*, 'putrl- 

.. kSpitya'jWdS?, 

657<*>649, ddkiiti|i# of 
647, divided 


father and^takes latter's wealth $42, 
659, recognized m modern times 
only among Nambudris in Malabar 
657, 659, said tb be equal to the 
aurasa son 657, traces of, found 
even in Rgveda 657'-58, 

Queen, qualities of principal 80. 

Queens, of vanquished kings had to per¬ 
form the duties of maids at the 

time of emperor's coronation 69 

\ 

Raghavan, Dr V. 252n. 

Kaghu, Kings of the family of, became 
mums in old age 101 

Haghunandana, 246, 322, 378n, 544, 
668, 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Raghuvam^, 8, 17, 28, 41, 44, 49n, 
52, 56, 63, 78, 82, 101, 112, 135, 
187, 223n. 230, 269, 407, 896. 

Rainfall, amounts of, in the severe^ 
provinces of India, acc to Kautilya 
147 

Rijadharma 1-241 , discussed in 
wQ^ks from ancient times 11 energetic 
undertaking said by Brhaspati to be 
the root of 169, literature on, is 
extensive 13 , proximate ends of 238- 
239, purpose of the study of 236^ 
237, said to be the root of all 
dharmas 3 , ultimate goal of 238, 

Rajadharmakanda 13, 23n, 28. 42, 61n, 
75n. 125n, 160, 178n, 179, 181, 
191n, 228, 234. 277n, 949. 

Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43, 72, 
74, 76n, 77n, 79-81n. 82, 107, 118, 
119n, 179,182n. 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37-3^, 63. 

RajanUipraka^ (part Of VTramitrodaya) 
13,18n. 25. 38-39, 43-44, 48, 59-60, 
66. 71-74, 76n. 79-81n, 82-83, 99, 
165. 107, 118, 120, I25n, I32n. 160, 
163n, 170,178,181,191-92,211, j217, 
224, 227, 328, 280, 234, 243 . 8l^ia. 
Rijuiltiratsikan l3,23, 39. 7<f, 96, 
107. 118,160,187nr, 189i^, 3<l4.37la- 
274n, 277n, 278, , , 

RajaRa«,Mr.M.8;99. ‘ 
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W; expounders of, ecc. to Kautilya | 

^ a; expounders of, acc, ^JTtipraVa- j 
stVa 4. 

Rijasekhara, author of Kavyamlmarosi 
47n. 67. 136. 

Riiasuya 64. in. 962; AbhUecanTya j 
is the principal rite in 73 ; is|i called ' 
Avesti therein can be performed only i 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by 
emperors 70. 

Rijatarahgim 31. 40, 80,100,113,115, 
120. 163-64, 184, I88n, 198, 270. 
374, 393, 396n. 397.403.457,484. 
488. 494, 817, 897, 924n, 934 
Rajya, compared to the body with its | 
various organs 18. elements of, 
generally said to be seven 17 . mean¬ 
ing of 19-20, preservation of the 
elements of 17-18 ; relative import¬ 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several | 
elements of, are complementary of I 
each other 18. 

Kajyavardhana, murdered by Sa^nka 
31. 

Kaka (full moon) 388. 

Raktika, weight of 121 n. 

Rama. 42 ; education of 49 , ideal 
King 96 : performed Asvamedha in 
the company of a golden image of 
Sita 843-846 . virtues pf 62 , was 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people's approval 29. 

Hama^strin. famous judge at Peshwa's I 
court 386, 402n, 684n, 713. ’ 

Kamayana 2, 6. 21, 24, 29, 37, 42. 46, j 
47n, 49, 33n. 62. 71, 77. 95-96. 105- 
6. 108, 129. 171, 177, 180, 190, 195, | 
203, 209n. 214. 243, 846. 

Ranade. author of 'Rise of the Maratha 
power* 106. 

punishnxent for, differed acc. to I 
00840 of (fonder 

l^poaOi on * Indian ooina 8k, Ulu, 

}«an. m. 

mm (mAiotf ^ a $4atp} ; 

la iaoat important of ibo tmroa ote^ 


meats of a State ; Mrhat conktf- 
tutes 136. 

Uatnavali, a drama 937. 

Ratnins, give the kingdom to the Idng 
29, 112 ; headman of village *#08 
one of 154 ; twelve r. enumerated 
111-112 

Rattaraja, a Silararking 194. 

Ravana 52. 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter uf the text 7. 867, 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts; agriculturists and 
king’s servants were not to be arrest¬ 
ed for, at certain times 440-41 ; 
creditor employing modes for r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni¬ 
ed the debt would lose his claim 
and was liable to be fined 439; 
creditor could hold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in ^be house of the creditor if 
of same or higher caste 440 ; from 
debtor of brahmana caste to be made 
by easy instalments 440; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
or 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as debtor admitted lia¬ 
bility or not 441 ; priority among 
creditors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; seven 
principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 438-39 ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor who 
employed proper mode of. be was 
liable to be fined 439^0. 
Registration Act (Indian) 314, 4ilu, 
432n. 

Religious efficacy (see under 
of spiritual benefit**). - 
Religious rites, incompeteuey pei« 
form, owing to bodily 
defects 608 ^ 9 , 









KepU of d^eodmnt; faulU of 302; four 
kinds of 300. 

Reprosentatires, of^ parties to suits, 

. ^httL allowed ZSB » rules for payment 
\of wages to r. ^9; who is to 
appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 
KepublicSf eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90 ; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
^a$§gha 90. ^ 

Heefiraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all &stras 52; necessity 
of, for kings 53; why man must 
prattise 55. 

Res Judtoata, (see • plea of former 
judgment*) 300; how proved 332; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Ke-union 763-769; devolution of 
estate after 767-769; who can enter 
into 766. 

Revenue, levied pn crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda, 28-29, 32, 41. 58, 63-65, 75n, 
77n. 92-93, 104, 118. 124n, 125n, 
127, 132, 135, 153, 162, 179. 190 
200, 205, 212-13, 228-29, 244-45, 
276, 353, 359, 361, 388, 414-15, 
519.534,543,541,564-65, 588, 612n. 
656, 657n, 658 , 660, 679n. 689, 714. 
753n. 754n, 770, 776n, 863. 886, 
887,933; morals in 53^. 

Kiktha, meaning of 543, 551n4"^ 

Road, cess recovered by king's officers 
197; width of m. 

Komaka, an" astronomical Siddhinia 
896. 

^man Catholics, harsh laws against 
'547n. 

^mapida, Idng of Ahga 1$^. 

.. ' 

^lkHdrl6i‘ ^ ^ 

WammkHk 


Routes; land r, ^pper^ot .to, Wter r. 
22^, to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under * kingship *). 

feta, conception of 244-245, 

Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Ksatrapa. was elected ruler by the 
people of Surastra 30, 44 ; inscrip¬ 
tion of 94, 105, 117, 162, 185, 89i); 
repaired Sudar^na lake at great 
cost 60, 162; restored kings to their 
thrones 71. treasury of. overflowed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 , 
uprooted the Yaudhcyas 89, 

Rudradhara 668, 

Rudraskanda, commentator of Khadifra 
Gr. 692. 

Rule, acting contraiy to a r. having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren- 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers, grades of 63; mentality of 
foreign 102 ; women as 40. 

Russell on ‘crimes* 432n. 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimini's 
sutras 20, 38, 72. 121n. 143n, 471, 
515n, 527n, 550n. 556, 637iJ, 655, 
676n, C77n, 686, 695n. 704n. 705, 
719, 725n, 731n. 770n, 828, 832n, 
835-37. 841, 849. 851n, 864,870, 
905n, 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice’), 276- 
277; three kinds of 278n. 

Sabbaparva 2, 42, 46, 50, 53o, 54, 
56 d, 59, 61. 67-68, 78. 106, 108, 
311-12, 127, 135, 152.154,162, 168, 
172,179, 200, 206, 232, 330. 542n. 
889, 937. 955n. 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 273, at least 
three to be appointed to associate 
with the chief justice 273 ; ’duty p|, 
^ to bring' round the king (o the pm 
of rij;ht 274^ must bre prefend)!^ 
'brihmai^ 273*7 qualiftcaitldns*df 
273: were to be dlstiogulkhedtit)]]^ 

fined U they decided ttopughTpertl” 
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aliV, or fear 385; who were | 

not to be appointed as 273-*274. 

Sacbau, Dr. (translated Alberani*s i 
work) 166, 376n. 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282, 289- 
90, 605n. 733n, 886n, 887, 922. 934. 

Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali 
945-46, 964. 

Sadacara (see under ^custom') 825ff , 
meaning of, acc, to Mann 827. 856. 

Sadhyapala (see under Purusa), 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889, 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
359n; transgression of dliarma amon}, 
ancient 889 

Sahadeva 69. 

Sabasa (crimes of violence), 525-530 ; 
definition of, 525; distinguished 
from theft 525; four kinds of 525 , 
heavier punishments for 525 ; king 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
included undtr 526. 

Sahasa (meaniug ‘fine'); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526 

Sahodha, son, definition of 048, 
becomes the son of his mother’s 
husband 660. 

Sabyadrikhanda 138, 929. 

Sai^unaga dynasty, see Sisunaka. 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
Gupta king) 86. 

Sakala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

works prescribed wine as offer¬ 
ing in worship 966, 

Saktis, doctrine of three 171; relative 
strength of 171; theory of, in rela¬ 
tion to theory of mandalas 222. 

Sakulya, meaning of 746-47, 

SSkUntala 37, 32, 54, 6^, 243. 

$akyas (^ee under Bauddhas); busi¬ 
ness. of State how Carried among 
^; 'dgpltai of, was • Kapilavastu 90; 
opehly^ declared Veda tp be 


im 

ritative and taught'ddctrtoea oppos. 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kaufilya 120; 125 rof 
officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n, 495n. 

Sale, (sec under * pre-emption \ 
‘purchaser’) * by one who is not the 
owner 462-465; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells,trees,houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493, 495: 
liability of vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 490; periods 
for rescission allowed in s, of various 
things 491; procedure as to s. of 
land 496-497 ; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497. 567; what becomes of 
earnest if b,*goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic Law 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on *}uris- 
prudence’ 238, 319n, 320n, 547, 

‘^ 34 . 

Salt; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac¬ 
tured privately 196. 

Salva, besieged Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

Salyaparva 58, 79, ll2n, 210, 214, 
896n, 904. 908n, 909, 911-12, 915. 
918. 

Sima (an upaya); is of five kinds 174. 

Samihartr, duties of,131, 143, 253, 
276. 

i 

Samihvaya 540-41; rules of dy)U0 to 
be applied to 540, 

Saminodakas 752-753 ; limits of, aa 
heirs 753.. 

Samata|a. a country 68. 

Samaveda 76, 77n, * * ‘ ^ ^ 
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^«afi\ddbaim BrahmanA 66. 76. 

Samayatnraki^, part of ViraiDUrodaya. 
9280 » 930 . 

Samayamayukha 930 » 944n 949, 964. 

Sambandhatattva 878. 

Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 

Sambara, as a writer on Raja&stra in 
SSntiparva 2. 

Sambhajl-raje-caritra, a work 8In. 

Saxnbbala, village, where Kalkin will 
be bom^ 923. 

Sasabhnya^aamutthana (partnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Samsarga^ (association). with sinnei 
was of nine kinds 614. 944 

Saihsiktiya, mantras 75. 

Savhskirakaustubha 669, 675. 678-80. 
683n. 688-89, 695. 697, 877, 955 

Saihakarapraka^ 771. 

Sfamskarasara d73n. 

Sadisravya, mantras 75. 

Samudragnpta 44, 68-69, 71, 89, 108. 
115, 213 , accomplishments of 49. 

SAihvarta, smrtiof 264, 277, 312, 313n 
947, 951,965. 

Sa^vatsara (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters 126. 

Sathvid-vyatikrama 486-489. 

Saodar 326n. 

Sandhi (treaty), different kinds of 
224: with whom should be made 
225; with whom should not be made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Sahgha, four qualities of the wise lea> 
der of 88; gambling causes dissen¬ 
sions among members of 233 , in¬ 
cluded in the Vahika country brab- 
manas, ksatriyas and others 88, king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188; of Licchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89, of Vrkas, Tri- 
' gattas, Yaudheyas, Par^s 88, two 
kinda of, known to t’anini 88. 

sabgraba, a work, 309, 311, 379n. 435, 
548n, 563. 572,628n, 629n, 872,928. 

Sahgrahaj^a 531^535; of throe kinds 
531; imnfshmont Cor, varied aco. to 


caste and other circumstances 555.. 

Satikaiu ( see * aarhsarga'), 

Sankara, author of Bhisya On Vediata* 
Sutra and several Upanisads 46n, 227, 
669n, 719, 833n, 888, 964n. 968a. 

t 

Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanlr- 
^ya 878, 

/ 

Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun¬ 
dered 64 temples under pretext Of 
supervision 188n. 

Sahkha 101, 160. 209-10. 277, 316, 
320, 338n, 395. 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69, 581, 592, 598, 620n. 702, 725, 

^ 771, 776n, 960. 

Sahkha-Likhita 44, 45, 59, 125, 137, 
165n, 175, 242-43. 246, 332, 346. 
354, 355n,358.366, 371n, 372. 389, 
393, 398n, 403-4, 469, 504, 509, 536. 
568n, 569, 572, 586, 598, 610n, 623, 
640, 641. 642n, 644, 651. 759n. 763, 
790, 803n, 932n. 

Sahkha-Likhita-dharmasatra. special 
iy studied by Vajasaneyins 853. 

Sahkhayana Brahmana 600n. 905 

t 

Sahkhayanh-grhya-sutra 922. 

t , 

Sahkhayana-srauta-sutra 887n 

Safikhya 169. 

Sanmdhatr duties of 143. 

Sannyasa, whether forbidden in Kali 
960-61. 

Sannyasin, see under Yati 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 675 

I 

Santanu. younger brother of Devapi 
became kinig 41, 164 , 609. 

9 * 

Santatlya, mantras 73. 

Santiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13n, 17n, 
18n. 21-28, 30-31, 33-34, 37, 40, 
44-43, 48, 50n, 51. 33n. 36-39, 61n. 
62. 67-68, 70-71, 78-79, 87. 101, 
105-107, US', 127, 131, 138. 141--I2. 
150-51, 167-68, 173, 173, 179-81, 
183-86, 189-90, 199, 202. 203, 207, 
209, 211, 213-16, 221n. 222, 229a^ 
239, 244-45, 273o, 353, 389, 392»» 
399. 400n, 4040, 521. 324, 6090, 
614, S&lo. 875, 885 , 890-92, 9^3. 
937.943, 932, 955. 
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S«p»tliay (special oaths); employed in 
disputes of small value 338; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapincja, acc. to Dayabhiga 741-43, 
747 ; two'meanings of 733-736. 
dapindas, are of two kinds, gotraja and 
bhinnagotra acc to Mitiksara 732 
Sapindlkarana, a sraddha 737. 

Saradacharan Mitra, Mr Justice 559. 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 

by Indra to find out treasures of 
Pania 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72. 184, 200, 219n. 220n. 221, 
223, 243n. 258, 263, 264n, 265n. 
272n,273,276n-278,281n,282n,283, 

285n. 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n.303n, 
310,312, 318n, 321,326,332. 342n. 
352n. 358, 367n, 382n. 393n. 413n, 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n. 441n, 
451, 455n, 464n, 472n~74n, 476n. 
477n, 479n. 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n, 512n, 325n, 540n. 545, 549n, 
551, 553n, 554n, 562. 563n. 610n, 
612, 636n, 638n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n, 778n. 

Sardesai* Mr. G. S.. editor of ‘Selec¬ 
tions from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 400. 
Sariraka-bhasya of Sankara 725, 731n. 
Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of 
* Hindu Law' and of a work on 
’Adoption* 441n, 662, 664n, 690n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Himansu Bbushan 641 d, 

.934n. 

Sarkar, Mr, Kishori Lai on ^Mimamsa- 
rules* 640^ 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, ProL B. K. 20, 94. 
Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 
iiiheritance 744n, 757n, 758n, 
760-61, 

Skfvajna-Narayana. commentator of 
' hianusmrti 150n, 788n, 789. 

Sa&nka 31. 

Sa^tra; in case of confiict oi s. with 
rational or equitable rule, tbe latter 
pr^nils 9. 


Sastradipika, a yt^tk of Pirtbasarittbi 
6770, 828n. SSln. 836n^ 8440. &5Qtt. 
852n, 853. 

Sataghni213. 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 26, 32, 41, 
65-66, 111-12, 153, .180, 415-X6. 
527n, 565. 613, 641, 845, 877, 886n. 
887-88. 907n, 964. 

Satatapa 145n. 

^t-triih^n-mata 487n, 882 q. 

Sattta, sacrifice extending over long 
periods to be performed by brah- 
manas 938. 

Satru (enemical king), kinds of 219. * 

Satrughna 203. 

Satyahkara 435. 

Satya^dha, srautasutra of 28, 278n, 
653n, 655. 686, 941n. 

Saudayika, a class of stridhana 775; a 
comprehensive term for several 
kinds of stridhana 778; definition of 
778. 

Sandra (son of a brahmana from a 
sudra wife); is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599, 
646, 648, 656; styled PSra&va also 
648, 656. 

Saunaka. smrti of 183, 599,614, 655, 
656n, 664*. 668 , 675-676, 682-83, 
687, 689, 926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Saupama, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209, 232. 

Sautramani, an Isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26, 
offering of wine cups in 865, 940,964* 

Sauvira, king of, ytaa killed by bis 
queen 85 

Sayana 65. 66n. 229. 361, 770, 886o. 

Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 887n, 

Schrader, Otto924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedic Aryans 
933 ; made undrinkable by brSiunajiaa 
937. 

Sea voyage, forbidden in Kail 61 On, 
933-38 , propositions abpaf 
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S^ectlona from Peshwa^s Daftar, (see 
trader 'Sardesal’) 402n, 405n, 713, 

Self-acquired property 639-640 ; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of S79-5St , of a man 
is inherited Per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father's s. p , acc. to strict theory of 
Mitakma 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter's s, p. 639 ; Vi^udharnaasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Priya Nath 387, 44 in. 427n, 

. 4i7n. 

Sesart, 91, 

Sen-Gupta, Prof. P. C. 903-4. i 

Sepgrata property, (see under 'gains of 
learning', 'self-acquired property'); 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 
of 577 ; recognition of vidyadhana 
as e. p. was the first inroad on the 
conception that all property belong¬ 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasutras men- 

^ Hon only two kinds of 482; difference 
between slaves and s. 484 , four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
ihculcaibci on l60 ; qualifications of 
'State^servants 159-160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con¬ 
sent Wad hot punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
With certain women was held to be 
incest 557; With a concubine kept 
by another was phnisbable 535. 

Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Sham SfiStri, Dr. 85n, 102, I40n. 343n, 

811 d. ' 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 

Shiva*«ebatrapati^mabaraja**cantra, a 
w6rk Stu: 

Slhvhji, Coronation of 81; had a council 
of eight ministers 106 ; ruling of, 

»m it z65 ; sup^sed to be 


Shivarfija—rijyabhiseka—kalpataru, n 
Work Si. 

Siddhanta-kaumndi 494n, 762n, 
Siddhinta^romani of Bhaaikaracirya 
122n. 

Siddbaraja, king of Anbilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting SomanStba 
and then remitted it 198. 

Slliditya, a king 70. 

Silappadikaram. a Tamil work 407^ 
SUparajtna, a work 182n. 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460 • 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under 'samsarga'); diver¬ 
gence of views as to what was grave 
s. 612-614; is not committed 
through fear of punishment or of 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Singhana, a Yadava king of Devagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed prayascitta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 
Sirkar, Dr. D. C. 378. 

r 

Siromanibbaftacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori¬ 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843. 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavabaramayukha 748-749; 
position of, as heir 728; poHiion of, 
under modern legislation 749; pp- 
married s. entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 619-^20, 
749. 

Si^noaka dynasty 899. 

Sim^llavadha 313a, 

Sisya, defined ^82 ; duties of a Vedic 
483. 
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Siti, ordeal ot fire, uqdergoae by 364. 

Siva swallowed Hadahala poison 372n. 

Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava king 69. 

Skanda and Vi&kha, story of 905n. 

Skandagupta, commander of elephant 
section under Emperor Harsa 86, 
U5. 

Skandapurana 234. 801, 

Skandayaf^hl 911 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484; 
master entitled to claim back s. 
leaving him and going to anothf»r485 , 
master liable to be punished for 
selling a female slave unwilling to 
leave him 485, population of, in 
ancient Greek cities 15n , who could 
not be made 485. 

Sraartakala, meaning of 321, 970. 

Smrticandrika 7, 119, 130n, 121n, 
156n, 243,244n, 247n, 251n, 258n. 
259n, 260-264. 265n, 270n, 274n, 
275, 276n, 277. 278n, 280-82, 285n, 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n, 
301. 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n, 321, 323n, 326n. 327, 331, 
332n. 334, 336-338n, 341n, 342n, 
345n. 346n. 347, 348n, 349n. 350. 
351n. 352. 354 d. 35/0, 358, 363n. 
364n. 367n, 371n, 375, 379n. 380, 
382n, 383n, 384, 386n, 387n, 391n, 
393n. 394, 395n, 396, 398n. 409n. 
411, 4l3n, 417n, 419n, 421n, 424n, 
426n. 429n.430-434n,436-37,439n, 
440, 442a, 444-447n. 431n, 452n, 
455n, 460n, 462-465, 468n, 469, 
47In-474n. 476-485n, 487-489n, 

491n, 492n, 498n—501n, 503, 

505p-515n, 517n-18. 520n, 521n, 
524» 525n, 526 d, 529, 531, 532n, 
S33n, 536n. 538n. 545, 548n, 549n, 
550n, 554n, 556n, 563n, 570u, 

$7^11, |75n, 580n-582n. 5S5n, 586, 
589, 5990 , 593,595n, 597. 599, 605- 
607n, 609n,6|On, 619n-621n, 623n- 
6260. 628; 629, 631n, 632n. 634n, 
635, ^7n-639n. 659. 664n, 678n, 
691, 703. 706; 707, 709n,'7l0n. 712. 
7I4-J5* 721-^22, 726-27, 731, 733. 


7500, 766, 768, 772. 775, 777^77?, 
781, 783n. 786n-788. 7909, 

793. 800n. 804n, 805. 8l5, ftJSn, 
859n, 860n, 861n, 862, 863n, 864i}, 
867n, 868 n. 869n, 870; 87ln,87^, 
874, 876. 884-85. 928, 929, 956b, 
970n. 

Smrtikaustubha, 930, 93S, 941|i. ^49, 
951,953 . 954, 957, 958o. 960a, 9«l« 
966. 

Smrtimahirnava 581 n. 

Smrtis. all 3 . were deemed to form one 
»stra 870, authors of, believed 10 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them¬ 
selves 866 , authoritativeness of 828^ 
830, 839-40; autboritativenese of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether th^y are concerned with 
dharma or moksa 839-841, certain 
s specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 868 ; conflict among 283 , 865- 
66 ; conflict of smrtis and Puranas 
871-873 ; conflict of s. and Vedic 
texts $32-834 ; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75, conflict¬ 
ing s. to be assigned their appro* 
priate scope 443, contents of. di¬ 
vided into five categories 840 ; direct 
conflict among, is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is open 
443 , embody practices current to 
their days 874-75, 878-879; endea¬ 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398; on same subject must 
be harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
870; rules of interpretation of s, 
when in apparent conflict with Veda 
834, 870 ; three views about s. be¬ 
ing based on Veda 829-30; when 
visible purpose can be found lor s. 
Vedic basis or spiritual purpose not 
to be inferred 835-837. t 

SmrtimuktSphaia 858n, $59n, $ 6 ln, 
868 n. 87ln, 872n, 8750; 876, ^9n, 
930. 957. 960n, 
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'bmHisangraha, (see under 'Sangraba') 
S45, 549, 555, 628d. 629n. 705, 726. 
928. 

‘Sinrtirataa 858d, 

Sm^tisara 707. 

Si%tiviveka. a work of Medhatithi 828, 
830n, 831. 840n. 

Snirtyanbasira 928, 945a. 

waa always, to carry a,, jar of 
water 938. 

Social contract, theory of 31/ 34, 
Socrates 50, 52. 

# A * f n f , 

^S^dicra, (sec und^r 'troops*), charac¬ 
teristics of s. of various countries and 
tribes. 202; duty ot. to fight and die 
^ in battle rather than run away 211 ; 
fighting without treachery go to 
Heaven if they fall in battle 58, 211, 
rewards promised to s. by the corn- 
mar der-in-chief 212; running away 
from battle >vere deemed to go to 
Hril 211; slala in battle are waited 
i^n by divine damsels in b^ven 
58; tribunals for deciding disputes 
of 283. 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 
.Somadeva. author of Nitivakyamrta 
. 240. 

^Some^ara 250. 

>Son. (see under 'aurasa', 'illegitimate'); 

* .abandoned by parents belongs to 

caste of him who brings him up 645n; 
belief that those who had no s did 
not go to heavenly worlds 710n, by 
the birth of the eldest s. a man be¬ 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
^ 42, 624, 736. 

^ 9an perform parvanasmd ekoddlsta 
sriddhas of father 737 , different 
^ ways of giving a .special share to 
eldest 624-625 ; eldest s,, special 

* rights of,,recognized even, in modern 
times in ceruin cases 624^ 631 , 

• eldest 8. was given all wealth in 
VedUs times in some cases 565-566, 
622; extravagant praise pf son, 

^. i^andson, great-grandson 642;, giv¬ 
ing major part of an^stral estate to 
iideit s. was lorMa^en by Aetras 


acc. to Ap. 566, 62^ ; giving special 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; has an absolute 
right to partition under Mitak&ara 
during father’s lifetime even against 
father’s wish 569-570, 626 , has no 
right to partition in father’s lifetime 
acc. to Dayabhaga 569; history of 
the practice to give a larger share to 
rfdest s. 566-67; krlrlma s. recog- 
'nized in modern times in Mithila 657 ; 
ksetiaja s condemned by Apastamba 
649 : importance of 641-643 male 
descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 ; not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 460, 
of a brahmana from a &dra wife got 
a share of bis father’s property 598 ; 
of a brahmana from a vaisya or 
ksatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brahmana-586- 
87, 598; paunarbhava s. not fit to be 
invited -at ^raddha 649; purposes 
served by a 641 ; rights of a post¬ 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before his birth 595-597 , rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 
Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-627 , 
seniority among twins 626 , some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not in vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s. of such a marriage 599 ; was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell called put 642. 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649; ednfusion 
among smHis about the posltiofi and 
rights of secondary 644-648,650*652, 
ddfinltions of the 12 or 13^ Idnds of 
647-648; kinds cf] recogtffzhd in 
ancient worht 643-644 ; lists 
0f secondary s. due to pirti^Uy for 
. dtyisfbns end , 8ab^ivi«|OM 649 ; 
' many s, were desired 642 » oijly two 
kinds of, recognised now throuj^hon^ 
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India 657 , other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary sons 653 , secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; 
secondary s. except dattaka now 

, obsolete 657' smrtis do not consider 
all Secondary s. equally important 
fof Spiritual purposes nor did they 
allow SuCb s. to bo taken at same 
tiiAe 648, spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s, 653-655; table of 
severed kinds of 645, twelve kinds of 
645*646; twenty kinds of, in Anu»- 
sanaparva o45n. 

Sovereign, (see under ‘king’), three¬ 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128*131; disguises of 129, 
employed by invading king to 
encourage his enemy's subjects to 
become disaffected 199, employed 
by samahartr to protect subjects i 
against officers taking bribes 253 . 
five sadist has (groups) of 129-130, 
for detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254, for report¬ 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 , 
several s to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130, to report about rumours and 
discontent among people 130 were 
said to be king's eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sriddha, (see under 'ekoddista,' 
*parvana’ and ‘sapindana’) , clothes 
and ornaments worn b> father, his 
bed and vehicle were to bo donated 
to brahmana invited at father’s 587 . 
offering of flesh at 945-^46, order of 
those who are to perform s 739, 
pindas are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443, tax 
* levied oh Kashmlfians performing s. 

' at Gaya 198. 

Sraddhatattva 73 7n, 864 q. 
^raddhaviveka 739. 

Srivasti 109. 

( see under 'corporations' and 

Agenda* 


106 d 

Sri, hymn to 77. 

Srldhara, commentator of the Bhaga- 
vala Purina 182n, 183, 626n^ 873, 

899. 

Srikara 324, 582, 583n, 705, 721, 768. 

Snkrsna, author of Dayakramaa^hgraba 
544, 55'7, 5681 ), 586n, 981n,^99. 

f 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
smrti texts or popular seatjime&t8d5. 

Stare dectsis, principle of 730. - 

State, (see under 'rajadhafma*' and 
’rajya'), comprised desas and 
ubdivisions of desas 138*139, 
departments of 113, depends on 
mantra 110, divided by samahartr' 
into four divisions 143 , elements of, 
depend on rd^tra 132 ; functions of, 
in modern times 60; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146. 
how constituted 19; local adminis¬ 
tration in 153*159, made great 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161; most desirable thing for 
s , IS to crown a king 34; organic 
theory of 20 , ownership of. over all 
lands 495*496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 883; popular 
elected assemblies in 92; revenue 
and army, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 18^1, seven elements 
of 17 , superintendents of the depart¬ 
ments of, to be appointed by the 
king 14 2, twenty-eight departments 
of, mentioned by Kautilya 142ff, 
was not an end in itself but lonly a 
means 241 

btates . ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-r241; internal 
and external troubles of 207‘; manu¬ 
factured salt and impoaed duty on 
imported salt 196 , modern nation s. 
have, two moralities 138 ; principal 
sources of .income of 19D-191 ; 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
253 ^ 239 . 
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mpindesji 4 cc. to Vai- 
|ii3rt»li« son of the same mother but 
of ji different father 730. 

St«p*mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606; not 
recognized as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724 ; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
goir^ imping 724. 

Stephens, author of 'History of English 
Cximina! Law* 255n, 345, 375, 390, 
405n. 

3teya (theft) 519-524. 

Sthanilca, an officer 143. 

Sthanvisvara {modern Thanesar), des^ 
cription of 132. 

Stobhaka, a priv'ate informant 264 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

Otrabo 308. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of 'Hindu 
Law* 818, 819, 930n, 

StrJdbana, (see ' ornaments *, ' sauda- 
yika ’, * yautaka ’) 770-8p2 ; defini¬ 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777 , definitions of, in com¬ 
mentaries 780-782 , devolution of, 
acc. to Katyayana 792 , dominion 
over 783-788 ; germs of the topic of. 
in Vcdic literature 770 , husband *s 
power over wife’s785-787; Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat* 
ment of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about saudayika 
784-785 ; succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti texts on succession to 789-792; 
snccession to, acc. to Dayabhaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
ace. to MitSksara, except sulka and 
maiden's property 794; succession 
to maiden's s. 793 ; succession to, 
acc. to Smrtieacdril^ 795 ; sueces* 
Sion td, acc. to Vividacintimani 795; I 
snccesalon to, acc. to Vyavahira- 
mayfikha 79$; succession to ifolka 
792*9793 ; suocewion to, varies acc. 

as womab Is ooparried or married or 

. < 

\ 


married in an approved form and 
acc. to species of s. 7P9 ; succession 
to $. and uachastity 801. 

Strfparva 204, 872, 

Student, (see under 'sisya') either 
upakurvana or naisthika 9d2« 
Subandhu, author of Visavadatti 59* 
Subdivisions, of State with the OOmber 
of villages they contained l39i 
Subbadra. was not a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to KumLlla 847. 
Subhakara, a king whose queen ar 
daughter succeeded to the throne^ 
Subjects, causes of impoverishment of 
198: harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199; require protection 
against king's officers, thieves, royal 
favourites and king's greed 58-59 ; 
what is pleasing to. constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anvadhi ), allowed by 
Kulluka and others 429, 431. 
SubodbinT, com. on theMitaksara 553n • 
705n. 731. 733n, 750n, 757. 764n, 
774n, 793. 815. 

Subrahmanya texts 626-627. 

Sucaka, an officer who bnngs 
aparadhas to the king's notice 264, 
Sudar^na lake was repaired by Rudra* 
daman in 2nd century A.D. 60, 105, 
162. 

Sudar^nacarya, commentator of 
Apastamba-grhya 674n, 879. 

Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 
Sudhanva, upadhyaya of Rama 6* 

Suddhitattva 740n, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937. caxipot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668; engaging spdra as a 
cook in s brabmaqa household 9^8 ; 
expiatioq for perjury by a ^dfa to 
aayeh person from death s f tplsoee 
353; bad his tongue cut 0r if he 
abused a vjrtuous fd the 

three higher castes 5l9; kiags in 
Kali age will be 40; provision for 
guests of sfidra caste 60; to be 
pinibhed with the cutting of "that 
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Uinb wiib which he strikes a person 
oi the three higher castes 515. 
SudrakamalSkara. a work 893n. 
Sudyumna 53. 

Sugandha, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163. 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939. 958-59. 

‘^uits, (seeunder ’appearance*, ‘court*, 
‘'•jnrtlce'). 

iracirya, prohibited intoxicants to 
brahmanas 966. 

Sukranltisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 
25-27, 37, 43. 44. 47n, 48,49n, 52-3. 
55-57. 60, 67, 72, 84, 99. 104, 106, 
108, 109, 113, 115-118, 12ln, 128, 
142. 147, 152, 154-55, 160, 163-64, 
170-71,174,179,181,184-90. 192, 
194. 197, 199, 202. 205, 206, 209, 
212-13, 216, 238-40. 242-43, 245. 
247. 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278. 
281n. 282n. 286, 288n, 289, 297. 
300n. 301, 303. 308, 311, 345, 354, 
379, 399, 403-04. 420n, 441n. 662, 
^ 861n.869. 881. 

Sulapani 878. 

Sttlka (tolls), tax levied on goods 
^ carried by land or water 192. 

Sulka, a kind of stridhana 774-775. 
Sumantu 17, 20Q, 494d. 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 
Summoning (see under 'appearance’); 
rules about s. a defendant or accus¬ 
ed 286-287. 

Sunayepa, story of 544 , 563-64 , 660, 
663 ; was adopted by Visvamitra 
544,563,6570,661,680. 
Sundarakittda 172n, 214. 
Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sttta (see under 'wine"); drinking of, 
was one of the five mahapitakas 965; 
wks said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
dour 965. 

Surifftki had a republic at one time 30 


Surely, 435-438 ; all kinds of, are 
personally liable 437 ; liability of s. 
for appearance 437 ; liability of s. 
none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438; of two kinds, acc. to Manu ^ 
436; of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Brhaspati 436 ; sons 
of 8. for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Harita 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92. 

Sctheiland 682. 

Suyya, a great Kashmirian engineer 162. 

Svapurusa, (see 'purusa*). 

Svargirohanikaparva 872. 

Svastyayana, hymns 75 ; rites of 228 

Svayamdatta son, definition Of 648,661. 

Svetaketu 92 

Svetasvataropani^d 330. 

Tables, (see under 'measures') ; of 
coins 121 n , of measures of capacity 
124, 146n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n ; of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhini 204-205 ; of weights 
121-22, 145n. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka 353, 842. 

Taittirlya Brahmana. 29, 74, 75n, 77n, 
92, 112. 132.135,153,190, 272, 414, 
603n. 676. 685n. 829, 877, 887. 907n, 
921-22, 933, 961-62, 964. 

Taittiriya Samhita 26, 41. 64, 77, li2, 
125n, 132. 150n, 153. 162. 180. 213, 
387-88,414n-416, 500n, 515, 5l9, 
535, 543.565. 567,588. 605n, 606, 
613. 622, 624. 655n. 662, 689, 701. 
703n, 713, 770. 830n. 842, 868n, 
887, 905, 920-22, 962, 964. 

Taittirlya Upanisad 22. 826n<, 875. 

Tak^Ua 116; Uni versify of, wh^te 
even princes studied 50. 

Talajahgha 52. 

TJndya Brahiitaaa 361, Slab, 543, 

6000. 
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Tanks;construction of, by the State 
162-63. 

Tantra, works on 213. 

Tantraratna 555n, 

Tantravartika of Kumarila, 38n. 47n, 
676n, 694n. 695n. 829n, 830. 834. 
835n, 838 , 839n. 841n. 842, 843n. 
844. 846. 847n, 849n. 852. 853. 855. 
857n. 858, 870n. 871. 964n. 965. 
96Sn. 

Tawney 198, 283. 

Taxation ; higher t. could be imposed 
m calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185 . how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188; principles of, in 
ancient Indian works 184-185, 
principles of. laid down by Adam 
Smith 186n ; should be felt as being 
light 185. 

Taxes, are the king's wages for the 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; 
exemption from, applied only to very 
learned brihmanas and not to all 
brahmanas 195; exemptions from t. | 
mentioned in land grants were 
eighteen l95; levied on marriages 
and upanayana 198. levied on mer¬ 
chandise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing ^addha at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brihmanas, women,minors, students, 
ascetics and Madras doing menial 
work for others 1, 194; not to be 
levied on improved land till cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
m calamities 185 r persons exempt 
from payment of 1; principal payers 
of t. were agricwlturists, artisans, 
traders d:c. 191; rates of, were ! 
hxed by the tortis ac6 could be 
varied only in emerjgeocies 184^X85; 
reasons why pebple must pay t* to | 
kingX89«-96; rise in, tp be gradual | 
186; wbat prevented kii^ts from j 
emUag excessive 1 . 198 . < 
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TaxUa copperplate of Moa 308. 

Taylor. Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on * Evidence* 336n, 338, 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 698n, 751n, 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166; king could 
in calamities requisition wealth ot 
188, 197; property of, not lo^t by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence * 306. 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; en¬ 
hancement of sentence for repeated¬ 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village, headman for t 167-68; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by his own 
I servant 167 ; no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519. 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 , not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521 ; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen or its price 167 ; two 
kinds of. patent and secret 520; 
various punishments for 521-22; 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nisadic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc, to 
some 170. 

Tir^ha^Chigh officers of'State) were 
i$, 1X2. 


Hidary Dhanmin^m 
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Titbitattvai a work of Raghunandana 
9100. 

Title, aod possession lend support to 
one another 318; rules respecting 
possession and t. 319^320; t. without 
some slight possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay¬ 
ment of 193-194 , levied on exports 
and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
m England 405n ; by police not un¬ 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
IS prima facie established 254 , four 
kinds of 254 , punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n , 
when not to be employed 254. 

Touching a person after a relative of 
the latter is dead 951. 

Traitana, a dasa 333. 

Transactions, (see under ‘contract’, 
•possession' ), age of competency to 
enter into, for males and females 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
arc unenforceable 412, circums¬ 
tances which make t. uaeuforceable 
412. committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
possession first is superior 431. in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
time prevails 432 ; last of several t. 
IS decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413, 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 506, 
4130.425,429n,434,493n,494n,674 

Transfer, of property by acceptance 319. 

Trasadasyu, a Vedic king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. 

Treasury,all undertakings of king depend 
on 184; duties of the superintendent 
135 


of 144; eight principal sourcMF of 
filling 187-188; everyone* however 
poor, must contribute something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
silver reserve in 187 ; means recom¬ 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is sabasa of 
lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t. growing on the boun¬ 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial; ordeals not to resorted to in if 
human means available 261, 

Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda such 
as those of Anu, Druhyu &c. 64, 
135 

Tribunals (see under'courts*), grades 
of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation except what 
fell under sahasa 281 ; inferior, 
couM not carry out orders as to fines 
and punishments, but only recom¬ 
mended these to king 281; offenders 
of all castes were brought before same 
398n, ten classes of, spoken by Bhrgu 
282; usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 285. 

Triveda, Dr D. S. 897n 

Troops ; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
spirit inculcated and encouraged in, 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constituted 
hereditary 202 , number of. killed in 
the Mahabbaiata war 204; of all 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206, superiority 
or inferiority of several grades of 
201-202. 

Troubles, internal, are more serious 
for the State than external ones 233. 

Tup-pka of Kumarila on Jaimini 695n, 

Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Tuwspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
Surastra under A^ka 117, 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 44lo. 

Twins, seniority among 627, 873. 

Uccala, king of Kashmir 
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Udas^ana, king of Vatsa, was inipn- 
•’^ttttCdlDy Maha«ena 86 

lidayatrlya, an in Agni^oma 95D. 

Udvahatattva, 930, 944, 945n. 

Udyogaparva. 3n, 37, 43, 53, 58n, 6J, 
'79. 103, 127, 131, 163n. 168.173, 
185, 202, 204-7. 213,.226, 228. 232. 
245, 278, 334, 452, 538. 542n, 555n. 
^609n, 645, 848. 905,907-8,910, 911, 
916, 918. 922. 965. 

iTdyota, an auihor q by Daynbhsga 
556. 736. 

T gra 64 

Ulitalabba, defined 493. 

I'panidhi, 454-455, means every kind 
of bailment acc. to Katyayana 455 

Upapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610n 
adultery uas generally regarded as 
615, Candray(tna or Oovrata vva^ 
the ordinary penance for 615 , go 
vadha as an 865. 

Upaveda 49, Arthasastra is an 10* 
843 ; four Upavedas mentioned as 
affiliated to the four Vedas 10, 843n- 

U^ayas (ejipedients of royal policy) 
171~175 . are four, acc. to many 
writers 171 , are seven, acc. to 
Kamandaka and a few others 172 , 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, but also in ordinary life 173 • 
danda out of the upayas is to be 
employed as a last resort 173 , theory 
of, elaborated long before Christian 
era \11. 

Upek^ (an upaya) \1Z. 

Usages, about ritual varied even in 
Vedic times 877, authontativeness 
of, laid down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42 , each country 
has u. that arc duracaras 849 , esta- 
Iblished in a country and not plainly 
rmmpral and not tn direct confiict 
with Veda and smrtis were to be 
recorded in writing under royal seal 
270, 488, 862. family u preferred to 
sastra 875: ’general rule about aulho- 
ritativOtiess Of 865“-866; governed 
disputes bl Inhabitants of same vil¬ 
lage, cityor^so^otry 283, Ulus- 


trations of varying usages in dififerent 
parts 861 , immemorial u. said to 
be transcendental law 875; im¬ 
moral u. condemned by Kumarila 
848-849, of countries, castes, 
villages and groups, varying general 
rules were to be enforced by king 
566, 860-866, 882, of guilds tra* 

I ders, heretics, and associations may 
I be enforced by king 860; of iiyfas 
I as to gams of learning or gifts acquir- 
^ cd at expense of family estate 580, 
of Vedic sakbas about religious rites 
883-84 . recognized by Vedic texts 
gradually went out of vogue and 
came to be condemned by common 
people 630 , that are not opposed to 
Vedic texts, that have no visible pur¬ 
pose and are practised by Vedic M*tas 
as^dharma are authoritative 843. 

I U*anas, author of work on Kajasastia 
2 4. 121n. 208. 221 , smrti of 330-37. 

I 447. 485. 501, 514, 586. 

I Usasti Cakiayana 164. 

I Usury, (see under ‘money-lending’), 
even \Mtnesses to u. transactions 
, were liable to be punished 422 , con¬ 
demned as worse than brahmana- 
murder 418, 420n, 425n , not known 
to Indians, acc. to Megasthenes 418. 

UlpaU, commentator of Brhatsamhita 
82, 230n, 407n. 897, 906n, 916, 917, 
9l9n. 

j Uttaia (defendant’s reply) 300 

Uttarakanda (of Kamayana) 243 

Utlaramallura, inscriptions on the 
^ qualifications of candidates for elec¬ 
tion to village committees 91. 156. 

Uttarapatha 135. 

I 

I \acaspatt 668. 

Vahika, country of 88 , Sakala, chief 
city of 88n. 

Vaidya, Mr. C. V. 898. QOln, 912. 

Vaijayanti^ a lexicon 136,145n, 383. 

Vaijayanti, com, of Nandapandita on 
VUnudharmasutra, 39, 122n, 142, 
195, 205, 403. 452n, 453, 626n, 646. 
717, 727,730-31.777, 877o. 
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Vaikhanasa-smartasutra 764 n. 

Vainya, the first king, who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, a king killed by stratagem 85. 

Vaisarjana-homa 836n. 

Vai^ya-vamsa-sudhakaia 252n. 

Vajapeya, a sacrifice, may be perloun- 
ed by brahmanasOS, 836n sarnfi( lal 
post in 75n, 92. 

Vijasaneya samhiU, Gl, 132, 162, 272, 
353. 519,. 534, 541, 660, 744n, 8S7. 
962. 964. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king \^ho sold 
many people as slaves to inltichis 
484. 

Vakatakas 39, 70 , were allied I v 
marriage to Hharasivas 76n. 

Vakpiinsya (abuse and defamation) 

511-513. 

Vakyabhed i, fault of 095 

Vamagama, (see under sakta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46, 49, 51,53n, 101 I 1, 
161, 108. 172, 180, 207'c8, U 1. 63 In, 
^7Gn, 860, 8S9n, 890S96n, 923- 
24, 960n. 

Vanaprastha, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, authoi of GirvCinapada- 
mailjari 849. 

Varadaraja, author of \ 'sivahara- 
nirnaya, a wcikof authority on Hindu 
Law in Madias 246. 545, 731. 

Varahagrhya 754n. 

V*irahamihira, rauthor of Lrhatsamhita, 
231, 889, 897; and of Tancisid- 
dhantika 898, 907, 

Vardhamana, author ot Damlaviveka 
191.391n. 

Varsas, nine, of Jambudvipa 134. 

Varsyayani 524. 

Varta, benefits fiorn 50 ; constituents 
of 50 , importance of 51 ; works 

on 14n, 

Vartika, on Panini 38n, 126n, 14On. 
141n.144n.190,499n. 

Varuna, as chastiser of kings 176; 

, praised as the lord of rastras 132. 


1 Varunapraghasa^ a Vedic nta, one of 
1 the Caturmasyas534, 676n. 

I Vasavadatta, of Subandhu 53. 

' Vasistha, special oath taken by 35i9, 
tlorew himself into the YipatS river 
I 845. 

I Vasutha, smiti of 302n, 310^ 342n, 
430. 

’ Vasistha, dhamasutra of 3, 37, 56, 59, 
61, 97, 119, 137, 160n. 166, 190, 
I 194. 242. 245-6, 250. 273, 307, M7, 
327, 332, 333,343, 3^44n.' 353. 355. 
380,390, 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423,443, 447, 454, 472, 504, 527. 
515, 564, 574, 595, 598-99. 608, 
61>n, 614-15, 617, 625, 642n, 644, 
646. 647n, 650-51. 655. 657, 660. 
663. 668, 676, 677n, 678n, 690n, 
698, 700. 703n. 706, 753. 771, 775n, 
803. S05-7, 825, 857, 863,866,870n. 

72n, 874, 875, 881, 931, 938, 941*. 
9M, 946-48. 950, 952, 954, 957, 

959, 963, 905. 

Vasisthadharraasutra, specially studied 
by Rgvedins 853 
Vasoidhara, a religious rite 234 
Vai>tusastra ISO. 

Vasudcva, ministei of Devabhfiti, 
killed his master 86. 

\j udeva, (see under Krsua), Is said 
to have drunk liquor prepared from 
honey 905. 

Vasiis, eight 308 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 

Agastya thiough over-joy 53. 

Vatsa, was abused by his step-brother 
/_ 

as the son of a Sudra woman 361.^ 
Vatsyayana, author of bhu^ya on 
N 3 a>i^utra 46n. 

Vayupnrana, 10, 24, 42n, 53n, 65n, 
101, I46n, 170, 179, 642n, 675. 
872n,892, 895n, vS96n. 897n, 399- 
900, 902 

Vedahga Jvotisa 885, 922, 923-25. 

934. 

Vedahgas 49, 839. 

Vedanta, philosophy propoumls Pi^rusa 
as the cause of the world 839. 
Vedantasutra 4^, 47n, 227, 443n^669h, 
719, 731n, 870, 964n,‘96Sn. 
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Vedas, acc. to Kautilya 48; angas of 
48-49. 

Vcda-Vyasa, smrti of 272D, 872 , 963. 

Vena, a king, was killed by brahmanas 
for his irreligious conduct 26, 33; 
perished through lack of vinaya 52. 

Vendor, (see under 'purchaser\ 'sale'); 
fine for selling an article after con¬ 
cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 

Vesali, capital of Licchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

Vesyas, (see under ‘ganika’), were 
almost slaves 148. 

Vibhaga (partition), definition of 560- 
561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61 n. 
820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227. 

VidhivairUpya, meaning of 605. 

Vidhivai^mya, explained 704. 

Viduratba, a king, killed by his 
queen 85. 

Vidyadhana, (see under ‘gains of learn¬ 
ing’) 581ff. 

Vidyas, control of senses is the cause 
of proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
49 ; fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraha (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which V. springs 226. 

Vijigisu, meaning of 218. 

Vijnane^vara, (see under Mitak^ra) 
119, 393, 869, 927, 942. 

Vikramorvaiiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Visage, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156; 
communities were miniature States 
157: duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue of 
134, 154 ; headman of 153-154 ; 
headman of, bad certain summary 
powdra of punishment 282 ; officers 
of a i54-l5$ i officers of, supervised 
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by a minister of State 141 ; should 
contain not less than 100 families 
and not more than 500, 134. 

Village Police Act (in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency ) 282, 

Villages, administration of, by means 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samahartr 143 ; were named after 
trees 141n. 

Vinayaka, propitiatory rite to 966. 

Vipa», river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

Viramitrodaya, (see Vyavabarapraka^ 
and Rajanltiprakasa), 10, 445, 571, 
576, 671, 731,735, 759. 782, 800, 879; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544. 

Virataparva 59, 135, 160, 180, 203,888 

Visalaksa, expounder of Raja&stra 2, 
83^ 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in printed 
text) 735. 

Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56. 58-59, 61. 71. 118-121n, 126, 
133, 141-42, 146n, 166-67. 173, 176*, 
179, 185, 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242, 
245, 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321, 330-32, 334, 336,340n. 
343,346-47, 352-53, 358,360.364- 
66 , 370-372n. 373-74, 389, 392,394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419,421- 
23. 427-29, 431-433, 456-38, 440, 
442-45 , 449n, 450, 452-53. 463, 47,, 
479, 490, 498, 509, 511n. 512. 516, 
522. 526-28, 534-35. 551, 554, 574, 
578, 580, 587, 589n. 595, 598, 605, 
608, 610n, 613n, 614n. 616-18, 620, 
623, 625, 630, 639, 642, 644, 646, 
' 655, 663, 678a. 690n, 700-702, 710n, 
714, 719, 721. 725. 734,747.749, 
763-64. 767,773, 775n, 777n, 787, 
790, 804, 807n, 816. 857, 866. 869| 
877n. 890, 922, 932, 943-44. 949, 
951-52, 953-54. 959. 963, 965. 

Visnudharmottara-purana, 13, 24,44, 
54, 57, 59-60, 69, 72, 77n, 79, 80, 
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82. 105, 108, 118, 119n. 126-27. | 
150-31. 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167, i 
170, 172-73, 177, 184,191. 192, 195. 1 
215-17,219, 220n, 223-24,226-27. j 
230,263,924. , 

VisTiugupta, composed work on Danda* 1 
niti in 6000 slokas 7, 8. 

Visnupurana, 10, 77n, 134, 137, 737n, 
766, 856n, 857, 869, 892, 895 d, 896, 
897n, 924-25. 

Visnuyasas, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 

Visti, duties of 208. 

Visvamitra,adopted Sunahsepa, though 
he had already many sons 544, 661- 
63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- • 
sahku who had become a Candala 
845. 

Visvanatha, a logician, author of Marii- 
satattvaviveka 946. 

Visvarupa, commentator of Yajtiavab 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159 d, 
160, 167, 263n. 299, 312, 322-23, 
340,387n, 395n, 398n, 421n, 452n, 
454,505, 527n, 557, 579-80, 58:n, 
597,601n, 602n, 604n, 606n,616n, 
62ln. 629, 636, 860n, 865, 867n.869, 
874, 927, 932, 938, 942n, 956, 965. 

Vitasta, river was dammed by Suyya 
162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246 

Vivadacandra of Misarumisra 246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n. 344, 349, 356n. 
358. 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n, 
455n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490n. 545. 
573n, 605, 698n. 703n. 708n, 736n. 
766-67, 771n, 774n, 779, 785n, 790n. 

Vivadacintamani, 417n, 419n. 420n, 

426n, 447n, 460, 474n, 476n, 492n, 
51011. 513n, 522 q, 523, 526n. 545, 
618n, 626n, 634n, 651n. 698. 701, 
708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763, 766, 770n, 
773n-79. 782, 784n. 785u. 786n. 
787-88, 79ln, 793. 817n ; leading 
authority in Mithila 545, 795. 

Vivadaratnakara, 121n, 165n, 177, 246, 
281. 316, 320. 393n, 401n,404.413n. 
419n. 420n, 421n. 423n. 426n, 432n. 
438n, 440i 442n. 445n, 446, 447n, i 
4SIn, 437ii-460n, 462n-465n, 467 d- 


470n. 472n. 473n, 476b, 48Ci«, 484n. 
485n, 489n. 492o, 498a-504n, 506n. 
S08n, S13n. 514a, 516a, 521n. 522a, 
523, 525n, 529n, 5311»r-533n, 636b, 
538n, 540n, 545, 533n, 554n. 566n, 
568n, 572n, 374, 375n-5(77n, 380n, 
581 n. 583a, 586n, 587-590n, 592 b, 
597, 598. 607n, 610n, 618n, 619a, 
62111, 623n-626n, 631a, 632n, 634n, 
635-36, 637n, 642n, 644, 646, 649n, 
651n, 652d, 656n, 660a, 664a, 702. 
707n, 714n, 716, 721n. 734n. 736n. 
738n. 747n, 763, 770. 771n. 786n- 
788n, 791n, 94Sn. 

Vivadatandava, 246, 547n, 550u, 556n, 
593n, 643n, 659, 664n, 692n, 729 q, 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr. 153. 

Vratakhanda of Hemadri 122n. 

Vrddhatri 872n. 

Vrdaha-Brhaspati 614, 653n, 943. 

Vrddha-Gautama 432n. 676n, 683n, 

• 684n, 863n. 

Vrddha-Hanta, 209, 242, 391, 396-97, 
400^02. 420, 442, 951. 

Vrddha-Katyayana 300n, 493n. 

Vrddha-Manu 408. 477-79, 707. 

Vrddha-Satatapa 754, 

Vrddha-Vasistha 380. 

Vrddba-Visnu 721n. 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished* by 
attacking Dvaipayana 53 ; sangha 
of, was presided over by Kr^a 88 ; 
suffered through gambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vysihrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Rajawstra 4, 

V>asa, a kanina son 660; gave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtarastra 847 ; 
produced by niyoga two sons on the 
wives of Vicitravirya 845^846. 

Vyasa, smrti of 260, 272n, 273, 278, 
284. 304, 310-13. 318, 322. 332, 341. 
355,358,379-80, 395, 409.421. 430. 
437. 462. 467n. 491n. 492. 496. 499, 
510. 521-22, 524. 526,531, 554. 572, 
580d. 582. 584, 586n, 606-07, 703, 
737. 772, 778, 926. 961, 970. 
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Vyasanas, o£ king, arising from kHma 
“and krodha 232-233 ; of the ele- 
ments of rujya 232. 

VyAvabara, eight limbs of 262; four 
^ Cfeet of 259-60; four stages of, are 
plaint, reply, proof and decision 
260; meanings of 245-247 ; several 
matters predicated about 259-263 ; 
springs from three motives, ktwia, 
krodha and lobha 262. 
Vyavaliara-kalpatarn 882n. 
Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahana, 
240. 251n. 2580, 268, 271n-273n. 
2Sl,284n. 285n, 297n. 300n-302n. 
3050. 312, 32lri, 323-24. 330-32, 
347. 351n. 358n, 303n. 380n, 381. 
409. 4l0n, 413n,867n,882n. 
Vyavaharamaynkha of Nllakantha 247, ' 
287n. 294n. 309o. 310, 323, 340n, | 
341n, 346n. 358, 363, 368. 370. 373, 
389n,393n, 394n,417n, 419n,423n, | 
424, 426n. 428n, 429n, 431n, 433n, i 
434n,^5n, 462n, 463n, 467d. 468n,* 
473n, 513n, 526,532n,545-46, 549n, 
550d, 551,. 553n, 554n, 560, 562, 
568n, 569. 575n, 382n-584Q, 586n, 
593nj595n. 597,. 599n, 601, 607n, 
609n-10n. 618n, 621n, 623, 626-27. 
632n. 636. 647n. 664. 668a-670n. 
674-75, 678-680. 687-692a. 695-96. 
706n. 709-10, 715n. 719n. 721-22, 
725-26, 728-29, 731-32, 734, 738, 
747n. 748. 761, 763, 764n, 766, 768- 
69, 772. 774n. 777n, 779, 782-784n. 
787-79Xn, 795. 797-98n, 800d, 804n, 
805. 809-11, 817n, S61n, 867n. 873, 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramount 
authority on Hindu Law in Gujerat, 
Bombay Island and Northern 
Konkan 545, 878. 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121 n, 
246,260. 277a. 287n. 300n. 301n. 
408n, 310f3l3n, 318n, 321n, 326n, 
327n,336n,3380.341n.3420, 348n. 

’ 3S5n. 358n. 368. 369q, 379n, 382, 
394n. 403n. 419n, 423. ,428n. 
4|0n, 431^ 441n, -1450. 468n’ 469, 
i474,4^n^492n-494n, 495-96, 545. 
553 ; 5?^^.^ 55^0, 569,*57lr, 372n, 
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576n, 577n, 582n-85n, 592n, 593n^ 
601, 606n, 620n. 621n, 623n, 625n| 
628n, 631n, 639n, 644. 651n, 653n, 
6780,683. 685n, 686. 703n. 707n, 
7l3n. 731. 733n, 736n, 752n. 755n. 
774n, 776n, 779n. 791n, 800n, 861n, 
8o2n, 882n. 

Vyavaharaj^adas, meaning of 248; 
misjoinder of 299; number and 
nomenclature of, differed 248 ; said 
to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
250. subdivided into those arising 
from wealth and those arising from 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 
Vyavaharapraka^ (pstrt of Viramitro* 
daya of Mitraraisra) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n. 259n, 261-65n, 275, 278. 280. 
282n. 284, 288n, 291. 299n, 30ln- 
303n,304, 306. 308-10, 313n, 315. 
317, 318n, 322-23. 327n, 330-334. 
337. 338n. 340n. 344n. 346n, 348n. 
350n,351, 352n, 354n-357n. 358. 
363n. 364n, 366n, 367n,368. 371n. 
372n, 375. 379. 380n, 383, 385n, 
396, 417n. 4l9n. 432, 436n. 437, 
438n-440n. 443n, 444-45n, 447n, 
451, 452n, 455, 456n—58n, 

462, 463n, 464, 465n-468n. 470n. 
471n,473n, 474n. 475, 477n-479n, 
482n-485n. 487. 488n, 489n-90. 

492a. 498n, 499n, 502n. 505n, 506n, 
507, 509n, 513, 520n, 521. 522n. 
525n-26n, 529n. 531n, 532. 536n- 
37n, 539. 546, 548n, 549, 550a, 552. 
555n. 558n, 563n, 568-7Cn, 572-75n. 
578, 598, 602n, 603n, 604. 620, 
621n, 623n, 625n. 628n, 629n, 

631n, 632n, 636—37, 039n, 

652n. 7010, 706-708n. 712, 713n, 
715n. 716, 720n-22, 725-27, 729n. 
733n, 734n, 737n. 747n. 755. 766, 
768, 769n. 774n. 775. 777-79n, 785n, 
788,793, 800n, 804n, 809n. a58n. 
861. 862n. 863, 866n. 867n, 869. 
879n. 882n. 

Vyavahararatnakara 246. 

Vyavaharasara, 274. 278. 281a, 311. 
354n. 379n. 383, 441n. 459n, 483n, 
560a, 6^5. 625n, j528p, 7210, 
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Vyavahiratatlva, 246. 27Jln, 276. 238n, 
293, 306,317n, 323n, 325, 338, 340n, 
366n. 367, 375. S67n 

Wad, Rao Bahadur 106, 405 

War, ( see under ‘battle’) , country of 
an enemy may be harassed in 210 , 
fighting ceased at sunset in 211 , high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 . 
non-combatants were not to be 
molested in 210 ; rules of. agreed 
upon between Kauravas and Pandavas 
209, use of poisoned or barbed 
arrows forbidden in 210 , weapons 
used m ancient India in 212-215 , 
wounded soldiers of enemy ui w 
should be gi\en medicine 210 

Watei, rules about allowing w to run 
on another’s land or house 507-508 , 
rules about defiling reservou ot w, 
or river 509. 

Watercourse, rules about d 08, 510 iQO. 

Watters (on Yuan Chwang’s travels) 
376n.407. 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be duided at a parti¬ 
tion 588n. 

Wealth, activity is the root of 169, all 
w IS not meant for sacrifices 609 , 
is acquired for two purposes, viz 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736, men of, to be honoured 
by king 189 , rules about the acquisi¬ 
tion of w. arepurn^rtha 550ii , seven 
»stric sources of 550n 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancient writers 264-265, five kinds 
of 215 , worship of, before battle 1 
910-911 

VVeaving, duties of superintendent ol 
146. 

Weber 16 

Weights and measures,dutiesof siipeiin 
tendent of 145-146 , punishment for 
false 166 , were first introduced b> 
the Nandas H5n , were made from 
iron or stones found in Magadha 
eouhtry or Mekala mountain 146. 

Wells, should not bo partitioned but 
enjoyed la common 586^ 588n^ 596. 


Whipping, allowed in England even 
now for certain offence^ 40^n , ae 
punishment for certain offences 403- 
4 , prescribed as punishment in some 
cases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404, 

Whipping Act (Indian ) 403n. 

Widow, can perform only iho Ekqd- 
dis^a sVaddha for her husband 737 , 
different vievv^ about the power of 
adoption of a son by a 668-669 , 
effect of unchastity on right to mavn- 
tenance 806*808; fluctuations in cases 
about widow’s power of adoption jn 
a joint J-Iindii family in the Bombay 
l^residency 670-674. forfeits property 
taken as heir of her husband if she 
lemarnes 707, of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvarupa to take the share of her 
deceased husband 604 , of gotraja 
as heir 751-52 , remarriage of, con¬ 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
by custom in certain castes 453 , 
right of w of a person or of his pre¬ 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 . right of w, to succeed to 
separated sooless husband ^ if chaste 
706-707 , right of w is of a limited 
nature 708-710 , succeeding to hus¬ 
band does not forfeit estate by sub¬ 
sequent unchastity 707, succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether bus 
band was joint or separate 708 . 
taktr of, had to pay her first hus¬ 
band’s debts 453 , was to be chastt., 
perform sraddha of deceased liusbaad 
and take dll his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w can adopt 674 
Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled at 
most to 2000 panas in the husband s 
wealth 606, cannot herself demand 
partition but wan entitled to a •jbarc 
vVhen husband .,cparated hissoniJbr* 
her sons claim partition durihg 
father’s life 605 , could cam or own 
proixjrty, but had no independent 
power of disposal during httsbaerd’s 
life 452; debts of, to be paid by bills 
band in the case of oowhefds, honters 
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imd tbe Hke 452; basband mast try to 
dsssrvd regard and love of 537; hus¬ 
band had ownership over. acc. to 
Nirada 453 ; maintenance of 803-4 ; 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51; meaning of dictum 
•there is no partition between hus. 
band and w.' 603-604 ; not liable to 
pay husband's debts <40-441, 452 ; 
of cowherd and of him who takes a 
lease of land for half produce liable i 
for debts of husband 441; of sacri- | 
ficer had to confess in Varunapra- 
ghasa if she had a paramour 534 -35; ’ 
right of w.* to succeed to her deceas* | 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment 
for abandoning blameless w, 804 ; i 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery | 
806; was said to be half of the hus¬ 
band 453. 1 

'Wilkinson, author of * Manners and ! 

customs of ancient Egyptians' 425n, 
Will; Bfhaspati is against passing of > 
property by 474, 817; germs of the , 
idea of 474, 816-817 ; of Umichand 
818; political w. of Lalitaditya 817 * 
unknown to ancient Hindu Law 816: 
Wills, on ‘circumstantial evidence 
356n; 357n. 

Window,, opening of w. so as to com¬ 
mand vieW of the interior of another’s . 
house not allowed 507. 1 

"Wine, none to be allowed to ^rlnk 1 
during day time acc. to Sukra 148; 
bow far forbidden in Kali 964-965. | 

Winternitz. Dr. 122n, 405n. 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in 
England up to beginning of 18th 
century 405; punishment for acc. to 
Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, 
most be direct and not hearsay, 
350; king cannot be cited as 336 ; 
litigants were not to approach sec¬ 
retly a w„ 349; Mann prefers a sin^e 
male w, to women of good character 
357; who is a 550. 


Witnesses, (see under 'perjury'); at 
least three generally required 331: 
bribmana w. following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to be treated as 
Madras in matters of oath 344; 
compulsory attendance of 345; cross 
examination of w. how far allowed 
245; divided by Nirada into krta 
and akrta 339; duty of party oppos¬ 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w. may have to be examined in cer¬ 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334; exa¬ 
mination of, not to be delayad by 
king or judge 331; exceptions to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
open court 346; exhortations ad¬ 
dressed by the judge to 342-344; 
faults in w. cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom¬ 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; how much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a causeJhey were fined and made to 
pay del, claimed 352; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; minimum 
required to atfest documents 312; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute 
331-332; Oaths administered to 
343-44 ; parties as 345 ; patent 
defects in, to be considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341; 
persons Incompetent to be w, 334** 
336; qualifications of 332-555; 
quality preferred to number of 547; 
rules in case of confiict among 347; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by court 
345; should ordinarily be of the 
same caste as the parties 533; should 
ti4te off their shoes and touch coe' 
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dang, gold or darhha grass before 
deposing 34^; six kinds of akrta 
340; strict examination of character 
of vt, Should be entered upon only in 
civil disputes 336-37; subsistence 
allowance for w. 346 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differed acc. to 
caste 343-44; taking down the depo¬ 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined tn 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Bthaspati 
340; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharma&stra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen¬ 
tence for accused 353; were to 
depos^in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women as 
333-34, 337; women not wholly dis¬ 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punish¬ 
ment when she conceived from inter¬ 
course with a man of lower caste 402. 
person buying or selling a brahmana 
woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485, pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, m 
a dream, an auspicious sign 226; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- 
807 ; who was not a slave became a 
slave by marrying a slave'«185 

Women, assimilated to suuras in respect 
of study of Veda, homa dc. 687, 
cannot be completely guarded by be¬ 
ing merely secluded 537 ; even paMa 
w. that had not performed prayas- 
citta were to be given bare mainten¬ 
ance 615 ; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610; lesser Punishment for 
533 ; must be g^»arded against im¬ 
proper aHachmehts 536 ; not held 
^ o^utled ; to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that rely on Baudhayana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and jailed to certain 
cases 384^85 ; not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India except five w. 

136 


specially mentionedexcept in 
Bbmbay alnd Madras 713, 746, 748; 
not entitled to dispose .of prop^ty 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even good family come to ruin by 
independence 536 ; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abanddaed 
948 ; rules about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 287 ; saitiskaras of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped of kidnapped f)56-57; 
work provided at home by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving for w. that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 146 
Work, two kinds of, suhhaB,n^ asubha 
482 ; what is impure w 482» 

1 Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dharraasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in ancient India 306-308; 
wogden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 308. 

I Yacitaka, rules of Katyayana about 
interest beginning to run on 426 ; 
rules of Kautilya about 459. 
Yadavaprakasa, author of lexicon called 
Vaijayanti 136. 

Yadn, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 42. 

Yajnavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9-10^ 17n. 
22. 26, 32, 37-8. 43-4. 48, 56-7. 
59-60, 62, 71, 95-97, 101, 107-110, 
118-121n, 123, I24n. 126. 128-29, 
132, 140n. 142, 146n, 158, 160-61, 
166-171, K3n. 175-76.178. 184.193, 
195, 199,. 209, 211, 216-17, 228, 238, 
242, 245-48. 250-51, 257,259, 2600. 
263n. 268, 270-71, 273. 275* 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97, 300, 302- 
310, 312-313. 314-15.317.319-21, 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34. 336. 338n, 
340n. 342-348n. 350-53, 356. 358, 
360,362-65. 367-68, 370-74, 376n. 
380-83, 385. 387-89, 391-92, 394- 
398n, 400-405, 408, 412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29. 431.433-438. 440-443n, 
445, 4480-452. 454. 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72. 476-479, 481-84, 
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< 4^, 488’-93, 494n, 496-501, 304-05, 

; sdt, 509-516, 520-22. 524, 525n, 
527-29i 531, 533-35. 538-540. 545. 
54911. 33ln. 553. 554n-557. 363. 566- 
567. 569, 373-577. 579, 382, 584. 
586-87. 390, 592, 393n. 393-99, 601, 
603, 605, 609-617. 619, 621-23, 628, 
630. 632. 635. 637 . 640-41. 644-46. 
649, 651-54, 657-58. 660. 663. 666, 
6700, 675, 677-78. 686, 690o. 700- 
702.708,714-15, 719, 722, 725-26, 
732, 735. 737n. 742-43, 749, 7540, 
759-60,‘764-65, 767, 773, 775o, 779- 
81, 785-87, 792-94. 801. 803-807. 
809, 810fl, 812. 814. 823, 825n-27, 
831, 837, 8570. 858n. 860, 863, 865. 
866, 8670, 868, 869. 871, 874, 878, 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39. 941, 943, 
946-48, 950-52. 954, 958-59. 963, 
965, 970. 

Yama, smrti of. 527o, 533-34. 644, 
652n, 7070, 792. 

Va^skara, a king, personally heard 
causes of people 270-71; punished ^ 
brihmana criminal with mark of dog’s 
foot on the forehead 403 ; was elect¬ 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

Va«i8tilaka 27. 84, 86, lUn, 113, 128n. 
202. 203n. 859n 

Vaska (see under ‘ Nirukta'), 104, 658, 
7760. 

Va^harmao Vi^nuyasas 925 d 

Yatij sudra as 765; who could be a 
765; whether he could beg for food 
from all vamas 957; rule about his 
abode for the night 959-60. 

Vatidbarmasabgraha 929n, 960n. 

Yaudheyas; republic of 89were up- 
i^ooted by Hndradaman 89. 


Yautaka. a kind of strJ4hana 778-779. 

Yavaaa. king ruled for a long time be* 
cause he observed dictates of dhartna 
97 . 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
var^ 67; said to have spt^hng from 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Yayati, passed^over his eldest son 
Yadu and made his youngest son 
Puru his successor 42, 44. 

Vogaksema, meaning of 588-589. 

Yogloka, a writer 348n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
differeot countries 145n. 

Yuddhakanda 77, 116, 200, 209, 214 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher Drona 
845 ; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Gargasamihita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92: dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
885-886, dharmas of different y. 
differ 869. 891; four well-known y, 
not found in jRgveda 886; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869, 885 : theory of 885- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yuvaraja; bad y. to be kept confined 
117; eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 116; 
emoluments of 117; entrusting 
powers to 117; not genera^iy 
enumerated in the lists of mantrins 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of tlje realm 116, 
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Abadhya 

77a 

Abbigimika 

45 

Abhiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Adiyadabandhaya 

650 

Ade^ 

697n. 698n 

Adevamatrka 

I33n 

Adh&ka 

124n 

Adbamana 

428 

Adhanapatra 

311 

Adharya 

300n 

Adhi 

419d 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adhikarana 

142 

Adhikarmakrt 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

' Adhisthana 

142 

\dbyagni 

774n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahaoika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Agama 

317 

Ahara 

139 

\hninaibuka 

851n 

Ajfiadhi 

493n 

AJiiakraya 

493 n 

Ajfiapatra 

310 

Akramodhi 

618fi 

Akranda 

220 

Akrandasara 

220 

Aksadyutika 

541 

Akaapatala 

143 

Ak^ttbini 

204-205 

Al^vapa 

112 

Ak^ka 

541 

Amatya 

104 

Amiiya"* 

451n 

Xmiksa 

465 

Aiiga 

17 

Astapala 

112n, 197 

Ak&itarvaibAka 

Xl2n 

Atttdvisln 

482 


Anubandhya 

865 

Anumana 

82Sn. 851n 

Anusamanta 

142 

Anasista 

383 

Anuttara 

263 

Anuvakra 

919n 

Anvadheya 

774n 

Anvadhi 

429 

Anvadhipatra 

311 

Anvahita 

458, 439n 

Anviksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

Apapatnta 

610n 

Aparlidha 

264 

Apayatrita 

6mo 

Apratiband ha ‘day a 

546 

Apratisthita 

277, 716 

Apratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Apta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21. 30 

Ardhadhana 

961 

Arghya 

368 

An 

218 

Arisadvarga 

53 

Arthadusana 

54 

Artha^stra 

6-7 

Arthin 

292 

Asana 

223 

\sedha 

291 

A^raya 

219 

Ahuravijayin 

69 

A^avika 

112n, 200-201 

Atrey^ 

527n 

Atta 

893n 

Aupapatika 

610n 

Aurasa 

655-056 

Avakraya 

494n, 495 

Avapatika 

61011 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddbakrama 

731 

Bala 

1138, 439 

'Bila 

* 3050 
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Bttli 

Wnf 190 

Biio^ha 

4l9n 

Bati4ba 

753^ 

Bandhudiyida 

650 

Bhaga 

190 

Bbigadugba 

112 

BhM , 

29a 

Bbataka 

480 

Bhayavarjita 

503 

Bheda 

172 

Bboga (possession) 

317 

Bhoga (district) 

139 

Bhogalabha 

419 

Bhogapati 

139 

Bbrtaka 

482 

Bbru^ H 

612n 

Bhujisya 

813 

Bhaktl (possession) 

317 

Bhnkti (district) 

139 

Bijln 

646n 

Brabmanabruva 

272 

Cakravartin 

66 

Cs^rav^dhi 

418 

Cikrlka 

334a 

Cara 

129 

Caritrabandbaka 

435 

Catni^tba 

508 

Chala 

279 

Cbala 

438^39 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309, 311 

Codana 

354 

Danda 

21-22,172 

Danda 

960 

Danda (army) 

200 

Dandaniti 

5 

Dandapala 

112n 

Dandopanata 

224 

DandOpanayio 

226 

Dasi 

602o 

Dbttanapakarma 

4?ln 

Dattapradanika 

471n 

Dauvitika 

nan 

Daya 

543-'544 

Diyabbaga 

545 

Diyada 

543-544, 711 

Devalaka 

950-51 

Deyamatrka 

133a 

pevapsub 

50111 

Dlttnaka 

121d, 122 

Dbiavafia 


Phtra^aka 

43»B 


Dharma 

260,572 

Dbarma 

438-39 

Dharmadhikatana 

243 

Dbarmadhikaranin 

1260 

Dharmasana 

. 243 

Dharmastba^ 

252 

Dbarmastbana 

243 

Dharmavijayin 

69 

Dhata 

369 

Dhvajahria 

583-584 

Dhvajml 

502 

Dmara 

1210^122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona 

1240 

Dron^mukha 

140 

Duta 

127-129 

Dutaka 

332n, 340 

Dvaidhibhava 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Dvairajya 

102 

Dvtpravacana 

685n 

Dvyamusyayana 

685 

Dyuta 

538 

Ekacchaya^ita 

00 

a 

Eka^esa 

7220 

Ekavakyata 

443 

Ekoddista 

737a 

Gady^aka 

1220 

Gana 

88, 281, 487-88 

Ganana 

49 

Ganika 

1480 

Garta 

276 

Ga^unda 

154 

Giaha 

539 

Gocarma 

4320 

Golaka 

6460 

Gopa 

143,149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabbajah 

650 

Gotraja 

232 

Govikartana 

"^il2 

Graxnaku(a 

154 , 282 

Gramikb 

282 

Grbapatika 


Grhyamai^araim 

822S 

Gnlma 

141 

Hina 

"^305 

Biranya 

1240 

Horn 
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tndmjila 

172 

Indrasthaoa 

367n 

lodriya 

713 

la 

163 

Jinapada 

93-95,134a 

Jaaapada (document) 

309 

Jinarajya 

64 

Ja&gaia 

132a 

Jara 

846 

Jayapatra 

310, 380 

Jfiatl 

754a 

Kaklni 

121 n, 126a 

Kali 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

924a 

Kandaprstha 

652a 

Kanina 

647, 660 

Kan^aka 

162, 251. 252 

Kanya 

713 

Kipatika 

129 

Kara 

190, 191 

Karana 

300.307 

Kirita 

418 

Karma (torture) 

254 

Karmabhumi 

137 

Karmana 

5310 

Karmantika 

112 a 

Karmanuyoga 

254 

Karmastbana 

113 

Karmavipaka 

392 

Karsapana 

120 , 121n 

Kirya 

95. 304 

Kayavrata 

439 

Kayika 

418.419 

Kesarin 

850n 

Kbanda 

138 

Kkiari 

124a 

Kharva^a 

182n 

, Kharvatika 

140 

Kheta 

1820 

Ko^ 

184 

Kriya 

260, 304 

Krta (thi*bw of dice) 

8S6-887 

Krta 

339 

Krta (interest) 

419 

K$aya 

490n 

K^yadbi 

430 

Kula 

142, 150n 

Rttia (tribunal) 

280 


283,3340 


Kumiramatya 

• ill 

Kuman’ssibasa 

196n 

Kumbha 

124n 

Kumbha 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Kupyadhyaksa 

145 

Kusida 

415. 417 

Kusidia 

417 

Labha 

inti 

Lagoa 

229 

Lagnaka 

419, 435 

Laksanad by aksa 

144 

Lekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lihgjn 

610n 

Lobhavijayin 

, 69 

I-oh^bhihara (or-sara) 

910n 

Loksiyata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madhyamasahasa 

393-94 

Mab'^dandanayaka 

115a 

Maharaja 

68 

Mahmlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantrasakti 

171 

Man trio 

105 

Man>u 

200 

Masa 

12 ln 

Matsyanyaya 

21,300 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200, 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mithya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtantara 

3380,339 

Mudradhyak'sa 

149 

Mudnta 

277 

Mula 

463 

Nadiki 

146a 

Nadimatrka 

I33n 

Nagaraka 

Nagarasresthin 

llin, 149 

141, 182 

Naidhani 

502 

Naigatna 

159n, 4870, 8820 

Naisthika 

764,962-63' 

Nastika 

464 

Naya 

217 

Nayaka 

ll2o. 142 


iNitwodha ' 375a' 
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676n 


454-435 

Ki^urtb^ka 

300 ' 

Nirbiia 

78811 

Kirnikta 

350n 

Nirvyfiha 

507n 

Ni$ada 

599 

Niska 

12511 

Nisrstartl'a 

128 

Nisrstilekba 

310 

Niyata 

813 

Nyasa 

454-455 

Pakbandin 

882n 

Paksibhasa 

299 

Pala 

370d 

P^li 

154 

Paoa 

539 

Pa^bandba 

295 

Pafltakula 

283 

Paiicamab a^bd a 

113 

Pailcarudha 

312 

Pir^<^va 

190, 495 

599, 648. 656 

Paribhu^na 

224 

Paridana 

310 

Parihara 

191. 195, 310 

Parihira 

500 

Parikraya 

224 

ParimiUrtha 

128 

Piriaahya 

770 

Parinayya 

770a 

Parivartana 

495 

Parivrati 

112 

Parivrtti 

495 

Parokta 

296, 303 

Pa^^igraba 

220 

Parsnigrihasara 

220 

Parvau 

737n 

Pirvana 

737n 

Paryagoikarana 

938 

Pa^tkm 

380-81 

Patni 

707 

PaflakiU 

154 

Pattana 

182a 

Patra ^ 

387a 

Faara 

93-^5 

I^aura-vya^^abkrika 

U2fi 

Pogaii<5a 

Prabhuttkti 

395ii» 460n 

17t 

Pracira 

587 

* iVidViviVa 
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Prajfiapanapatra 

3t0 

PrakTraaka 

251 

Prakrta 

219 

Prakrti 

17 

Pranaya 

60, 185 

Praaayana 

704n 

Praiiayaya 

458 

Prasadapatra 

Prasnavivaka 

310 

272 

Prathamakayastha 

141 

Prathamakulika 

141 

Prathamasahasa 

393-91 

Pratibhoga 

191 

Pratibhu 

435 

Pratijna 

292 

Pratilekha 

310 

Pratinyasa 

458 

Pratipak^ 

300 

Pratisara 

879 

Pratisthita 

277 

Pratyabhiyoga 

302 

PratyakaHta 

260, 298 

Pratyarthin 

292 

Pratyavaskandan i 

300 

Pratyupavis^a 

438 

Prave&patra 

442 

Pravrajyav asita 

129x1 

Pravrttika 

310 

Puga 

CO 

00 

Parana 

121 n 

Purta 

451 

Purusartha 

550x1 

Purvanyaya 

30p 

Purvapaksa 

38, 292 

Pusyasnana 

407 

Rajakartr 

30 

Kijamarga 

-508 

^ Rajan 

Rajasabdopajivin 

28. 37-38, 67-68 

89,91 

Rika 

388 

Rastra 

138 

Rinriya 

1170, 138 

Katnin 

' 29 

Riktha 

543, 53111 

Riktbabbijal^ 

650 

Kna 

4J16 

Hta 

^ 24? 

Kupa 

, V 49 

R«padar&ka 

144 

l^patkflta 
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SaSha 

92-93 

Sabhika 

539 

Sabhya 

273 

Sabrabmacarin 

762 (&n 

Saciva 

104 

Sadhyapala 

278 

, Sahara 

525 

Sajata 

754n 

Siksin 

330 

Sakyasaxnaata 

45 

Salakin 

4990 

dama 

217 

Samahartr 

112n, 143 

Samahvaya 

538 

Samanodaka 

752-753 

Samanta 

67. 142 

Sa manta 

504n 

Samaya 

157. 826 

Samayacarika 

825n 

Sarabhuya samutthana 

466 

Samiti 

92-93 

Sampratipatti 

3do 

Sararat 

67, 73 

Samsaktaka 

504 

Samsarana 

508 

Sam^raya 

223 

Samsrsta 

76Gn, 768 

Samsr^in 

766n 

Samaclra 

933 

Samvatsara 

126 

Samvid 

4b0 

Samvitpaira 

311 

Saraya 

500n 

Sanabhi 

3340, 75»n 

Saftcara 

130 

Sandhi 

223 

Sandhi pat r-\ 

311 

Sahgha 

88 

Sahgraha 

• HI 

Sahgrabana 

140. 531 

Sahkara (misjoinder of causes of 

action) 

302 

Sannidhatr 

I12n, 143 

Santana 

750-751 

4anU 

231 

Sapana 

263 

Sapatha 

354, 358 

Sapratibandha-daya 

546 

Sapratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

S^ga 

373 

^^thaviha 

141 




loss 

,SnJka' 

$tiVariia 

Svainio 

Sva 

Svapunisa 

Svarajya 

Svarat 

Svayamukti 

Ts^pa$a 

Tiyu 

Tikana 

Tlrita 

Tirtha 

Traipurasika 

Trayi 

Treta 

Udasloa 

Udasthita 

Uddhira 

Uddharapatra 

TJdvr^bhayajfia 

Ugra 

Uktalabha 

Upadba 

Upagata 

Upagraha 

Upahara 

Upikarana 

Upakurvana 

Upaoldbi 

Uparika 

Upa^ti * 

Upayacita 

Upek^ 

Utkoca 
Utsaba^ti 
Uttamarna 
IJttamasihasa 
Uttara (raply) 

Uttara (akiad ol witaess) 
Uttara (future) 

Uttbaoa 
Vadba . 


Hhtoru Dh^rrmidMra 




775-776 

148 

12]n. 125a 
547 
547 
278 
65 
68 , 73 

339 

129 
519 

130 
383 

112-113 

737 

48 

888 

220 
129 
625 
311 
bSln 
64 
493 
105 
311, 442 
224 
224 
945a 
764, 962-63 
454 
141 

967n, 968n 
967a 
172 
473 
'171 
415 
393-94 
300 

340 
886 a 

169 

526a 


, Vaidya 

Min 

Vairajya 

102 

Vakyanuyoga 

334 

Vardhasa 

417 

VSrdhusika 

417-418, 428n 

Vargln 

383 

Varta 

50-31 

Vatsanabha 

373 

Veda (buach of ku^ gt*ass) 842 

Velapura 

193 

Vibhaga 

560 

Vigraba 

223 

Vijigisu 

218 

Vinadi 

370n 

Vinaya 

51-52 

Vinimaya 

495 

Virat 

68,73 

Visaya 

138 

Vi^yapati 

141 

Visuddhipatra 

311 

Visti 

208 

Vivada 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddhi 

418 

Vyaferti 

689n 

Vyasana 

232 

Vyavahara 

245-46, 260, 435 

Vyavaharapada 

248. 250-51 

Vyayama 

217 

Y^itaka 

426, 458 

Yadrcchabhijfia 

339 

Yadrcchlka 

339 

Yajya 

586Q 

Yana 

223, 226 

Yatavya 

.218 

Yatudhana 

3t9 

Yautaka 

779 

Yogaksema 

588-89 

Yonisambandha 

. 7540 

Yuga 

886 

Yukti 

35.4-355 

Yuktile^ 

^ . 354 

Yupabastin 

836a 
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